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DHAEWAE. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dh.a'rwa'r/ between 14°17' and 16° 50' north latitude, and 74° 48' 
and 76° east longitude, the aouthmost district o£ Bombay, lies on the 
tableland to the east of the North Khnara Sahyddris separated from 
the coast by a belt about fifty miles broad. It has an area of 4500 
square miles, a population of 882,900 or 194-7;i to the square mile, 
and a realizable land revenue of about £240,000 (Rs. 24,00,000).® 

It forma an mregular wedge-shaped figure, about 110 miles long 
and vnrjMug in breadth from about seventy miles in the north to 
about forty miles near Kod in the south, from which, in the last 
twenty miles, it narrows to a point. The district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum the Rdmdurg state and Bdddmi in south 
Bijnpur; on the ea.st by His Highness the Nizam’s Kdichor Dodb 
and the Bollari district of Madras ; on the south by Maisur; and on 
the west by North Kdnara and the sub-division of Khdndpur in 
Belgaum. An irregular broken belt of Patvardhan and Sdvanur 
villages with a breadth of ten to twenty miles almost divides the 
east of the district into two parts, a north and a south. Besides 
this belt of laud some scattered outlying villages lie to the west of 
Sdvanur and there is an isolated patch of estate or jdgir laud at 
Hebli about five miles north-east of iJhdrwar. 

For administrative purposes the 4500 square miles of the district 
are distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Of these six, Dharwdr 
and Kalghatgi in the west, Navalguud and Ilubli in the centre, 
and Ron and Gadag in the east, lio to the north of tho Sdvnnur- 
Patvardhan villages j the seventh sub-division, Rankdpur, is mixed 
with and lies to the west of tho Sdvanur villages ; of the four 
remaining sub-divisions, Hangal is in the west, Kod in the south¬ 
west, Ranebennur in the south-east, and Karajgi in tho cast of th© 
southern half of tho district. The following statement shows that 
these sub-divi.sion3 have an average area of 410 miles 147 villages 
and 80,260 people : 


* From materials supplied by Mr. E. P. Robertson, C.S. 
® The population and revenue details are for 1881. 
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BhJrwab ADMimsTRATurs Details, 1881-SS. 
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The line of the Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and 
south-east, divides Dh^rw^r into two very unlike and unequal parts, 
an irregular belt of hilly and woody country to the west from five 
to twenty-five miles broad, and to the east a bare plain stretching 
about sixty miles to the north-east. In the narrow western belt 
the soil is red and gravelly, the country hilly and woody, the air 
cool, the rainfall thirty to forty inches, and the water-supply in 
most places abundant. The villages are generally close together on 
rising ground with shady sites and poor but hardworking people. 
Many lakes or reservoirs are used both for drinking and watering, 
and there is a large watered area of rice-land in the north and 
centre, and of rice, sugarcane, and betel-palm gardens in the south. 
To the east of tho Harihar road, in the north and centre of the 
district, the plain is a broad stretch of black soil, flat and bare 
except for a few ranges of low bushy hills, the rainfall is twenty 
to thirty inches, and the water-supply is scanty and in places 
brackish. In the east the villages are large and far apart, generally 
poorly shaded, and with rich and skilful husbandmen. 

The Western Belt, which is five to twenty-five miles broad, is part 
of the rough wooded country along the Sahyadri water-shed. In 
the north, the district passes fifteen or twenty miles west of the line 
of water-shed, the town of Dh^rwdr fifteen miles from the frontier 
standing at the water-parting 2420 feet abovo tho sea, the source of 
streams which flow west to the Indian Ocean and east to the Bay of 
Bengal. To the south the Dhfirwdr border passes further east, leaving 
the water-shed within Kdnara limits. All along, in the extreme west, 
the country is wild with woody hills 100 to 300 feet high, rugged 
or smooth, flat-topped or pointed, detached or in ranges, many of 
them, especially those in Kalghatgi Hdngal and Bankdpur, giving 
cover to wild pig, deer, panthers, and tigers. Fifty years ago these 
western hills were occasionally visited by wild elephants. Through¬ 
out this western belt ranges of low bushy hills, 300 to 700 
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feet high, run in parallel lines north-west and south-east. Towards 
the east the hills gradually grow barer, less rugged, and more isolated, 
and are separated by broad rich valleys whose tillage spreads up 
the lower slopes. In the south these lines of hills and isolated peaks 
are higher and pass further east than in the north. They are better 
wooded and the valleys between them are more highly tilled, 
especially with sugarcane and betel-palm gardens, and they are also 
better supplied with water, dotted with old ponds and lakes, some 
of them two or three miles long though of no great depth. Near 
Tilvali, about twelve miles south of Hangal, a grassy bush-covered 
country is adorned with a thick forest of wild date-palms. The 
extreme south is crossed from west to east by narrow and steep 
parallel ranges 400 to 600 feet above the plain. 

East of the Poona-Harihar road, in the south and south-east, the 
country is rocky, bare, and uninteresting, broken by ranges and 
blocks of stony bu.sb-covered hilLs, which at Airani and Kamr in 
the extreme south rise 500 to 700 feet above the plain. To the 
north of the southern bills the black soil valley of the Varda crosses 
the district from west to east. Further north, and east of the 
belt of Savauur-Patvardban villages, the gold-yielding range of 
Kappatgudd stretches thirty miles north-west from the Tungbhadra, 
its three or four lines of bare bills rising near Dambal in a steep flat 
ridge about 1000 feet above the plnin. North-east from Dh^rwdr 
and Hubli, across the whole breadth of the district, a black soil 
plain, broken by a few isolated sandstone peaks 300 to 700 feet 
high, drains north-east into the Benuihalla and other tributaries of 
the Malprabha. This black soil plain varies greatly at different 
times of the year. During the rainy and cold seasons, from July to 
March, the plain is a broad stretch of rich crops of grain, pulse, oil 
plants, and cotton. In the hot months, though the heat is never so 
extreme as in parts of Bijapur, the black plain gapes in deepfizzures 
and its bare monotony is relieved by few trees or shrubs and by 
almost no ti’aces of tillage. Clouds of dust sweep before the parch¬ 
ing wind, or move across the plain in huge pillars a hundred feet 
high. The cheerless view ends in an even wall-like line of sand¬ 
stone hills. 

There are five chief ranges of hills, the Buddangudd in the west, 
the Airfini in the south-east, the Kappatgudd in the east, and two 
nameless ranges in the south. The Buddangudd range in the west, 
separating Kalghatgi from Hubli, is about eight miles long from 
north to south and about a mile broad. Its highest peak rises 
about 500 feet above the plain. The hills forming the range are 
steep, with ridged tops, and are covered with grass and brush¬ 
wood. This range contains several quarries of good building stone. 
Smaller bills covered with forest trees lie to the west and north-west. 
The Airani range in the south-east comer of the district with a 
break of five miles runs ten miles from north-west to south-east. 
The hills of this range are 200 to 700 feet high, those in the 
north being bare and those in the centre and south covered with 
brushwood. 'I’he highest hill in the range near Airdni on the 
Tungbhadra is one and a half miles long half a mile broad and 500 
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to 700 feet.high. The top is pointed^ the sides are sloping and 
■woody, and the plain for a mile or two at their base is covered by 
the only anjan Hardwickia binata trees in the district. Antelope and 
wild pig ara found in the northern and wolves in the southern hills. 

In the east the Kappatgudd range, of iroU’Clay and slate with 
traces of gold, rises a little to the south-west of Gadag, and, with 
ridged or pointed crests, covering a tract four to five miles broad, 
stretches about thirty miles south-east to the Tungbhadra. Near 
Gadag the hills are of no great height and are broken by gaps. 
For about fifteen miles, as far south as Damba], the range continues 
irregular and broken, a group of hills some four miles broad with no 
marked central range and no point more than 500 feet above the 
plain. Near Dambal there rises a short flat-topped central ridge 
about 1000 feet above the plain, which, at the south end, breaks into 
three or four parallel spurs covering at the broadest a tract about five 
miles across. These hills are 300 to 400 feet high. They are bare 
even of brushwood, with steep sides and irregular outline, broken 
by conical and rounded peaks. After a time they gradually close 
into one range which though cut by tbe Tungbhadra continues 
beyond tbe river. The Kappatgudd hills are crossed by four passes. 
A well marked level pass between Doni and Attikatti, a winding 
level pass through much broken ground opposite tbe village of 
Harogeri, a footpath over steep and broken ground sometimes used 
by laden bullocks opposite tbe Sangli village of Hire-Vadavatti, 
and a pass fit for carts opposite the village of Irdpur, Except 
by the last hardly any traffic moves through these passes. A 
few panthers and wild pig are found on the Kappatgudd hills. Of 
the two parallel ranges in the south which rise 400 to 000 feet 
from the plain, the northern stretches fourteen miles east and west 
and shuts out the Masur valley from the north of Kod, This south 
range, which is a well-marked chain or ridge of hills, is covered with 
grass and brushwood and formerly gave cover to bears and other 
large game. Besides a few passes fit for ponies and bullocks there 
are two cart-roads, one of seven miles between Hirekernrand Masur, 
and a second of five miles between Ratihdlli and Masur. Four to 
ten miles further south is the southern range which forma the 
boundary between Kod and Maisur. This range, which is steep 
and narrow, contains panthers, bears, and occasionally tigers. Its 
highest hill is Mardvli (600 feet) called after a village of that name 
within Maisur limits. The Mdriivli hill is scantily covered with trees. 
It is crossed by steep tracks fit for ponies, and, at each side of the 
hill, runs a cart-road from Masur to Shikdrpur in Maisur. The rest 
of the range is low and dies away near the Tungbhadra. Another 
noteable hill in this range is Madak near the Madak lake, about ten 
miles south of Hirekerur. The sides are bare and steep, and round 
the top a ruined wall encloses a space 300 yards by 200. 

Besides these ranges detached hills are dotted over most of the 
district. In the north are the three isolated sandstone hills of 
Navalgund, Nargund, and Chik or Little Nargund, running north¬ 
west to south-east. The Navalgund hill is 2640 feet long 990 feet 
broad and 300 feet high; the Nargund hill, about twelve miles north 
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of STavalgund, is 9174 feet long 3000 feet broad and 700 feet 
high ; and the Chik Nargund hill, about three miles north of Nar- 
gund, is G165 feet long 2640 feet broad and 250 feet high. All 
three hills are steep in parts, with bare ridged tops, and sides 
■covered with prickly-pear. The Nargund hill is crowned by a ruined 
fort. In the north-west are several hills one hundred to three 
hundred feet high. The chief are Tfikarinpur about six miles, 
■Sidr^yanmardi about thirteen miles, aiidDurgadgudda about eighteen 
miles west of UhtLrwar; and Pedadkanvi and Hiillimardi about 
thirteen miles and Tolanmardi and Topinhatti about sixteen miles 
south-west of Dh^rwar. Of these hills the highest is Tolanmardi 
about 300 feet, Sidr^yanmardi Huliniardi and Durgadgudda are 
covered with brushwood, and Pedadkanvi Tolanmardi and 
Topinhatti with trees. None of them are tilled either on the 
sides or tops. Two miles north-east of Hubli is the steep and bare 
ridge of Doddagudd, about a mile long 220 yards broad and 300 
feet high. In the west, about four miles west of Kalghatgi, is 
Ganigudd hill, about half a mile long a quarter of a mile broad 
and 400 feet high. In the south-east, in the Karajgi sub-division, 
there are several hills. At Devgiri, about six miles south-west of 
Karajgi, is a noteable hill 300 feet high crowned by a temple of 
Tirmalappa. At Kauvali, about eight miles south-east of Karajgi, is 
a conical hill 400 to 500 feet high. Two email pointed hills rise at 
Kabur twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, several conical bare hills 
about 150 feet high mark the neighbourhood of Motibennur, and a 
low bare range stretches north-west and south-east from Biddgi to 
Halgiri close to Rdnebennur and separated from the Airani hills by 
eight miles of flat country. In the east, about twenty-three miles 
south-east of Gadag, the bare, steep, and flat-topped hill-fort of 
Mundargigudd stands in the plain 200 feet high. 

Except a few streams in the north that drain west into the Bidti- 
halla or Gangavali, the rivers and streams of Dh^rw^r belong to one of 
two systems, those of the south-west south and south-east that drain 
into the Tungbhadra, and those of the northern half of the district 
whose channels run north and north-east to the Malprabha. The 
only two rivers of importance, the Tungbhadra on the south-east and 
the Malprabha on the north-east, bound the district on those sides 
without passing within its limits. 

Two streams the TuNQ and the Bhadra rise in the south-west 
frontier of Maisur, and after north-easterly and north-westerly 
courses of fifty to sixty miles, near Kndli in Maisur, join to form the 
river Tungbhadra. The united stream, after a winding course of 
about thirty-five miles, touches Dharwflr in the extreme south-east 
and from that point winds north-east about eighty miles till it enters 
the Niz^m^s territory in the south-east of Dambal and falls into the 
Krishna after a total course of 400 miles. Though in the dry season 
the Tungbhadra runs low enough to be forded, during the south¬ 
west rains it fills a bed over half a mile broad, down which floats of 
timber pass from the western forests to the open east. In March 
1873 a large ferry boat was safely floated from Harihar to Hesrur 
in Dambal where the river leaves Dhd,rwd,r, a distance of fully eighty 
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miles. At other seasons tho river is not navigable. Ilia bed is at 
places of sand and black earth, but is generally rocky with steep 
banks. To clear the channel would be a work of great labour and 
would probably lead to little development of traffic. At Harihar, a 
large Maisur town on the right bank opposite tho eastern limit of 
Dhdrwar, the greatest hood discharge is calculated at 207,000, and 
tho ordinary discharge at 80,000 cubic feet a second. Tho water of 
the Tungbhadra is not used for irrigation, Opposite the Gadag 
village of Koralhali huge blocks of stone mark tbe site of a costly 
embankment which according to local story gave way iniTTiodiately 
after it was built. At Harihar the river is crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of fourteen spans built in 1808 at a cost of £35,000 
(Rs. 3,60,000). During tho rains there aro ferries at Kuagatti, 
Mudenur, Airdni, Hirobidri, Chandapur, Haralhalli, and Ilavannr, 
The ferry boats aro round wicker baskets covered with leather and 
three to fifteen feet broad. 

During its course along tho sonth-oast and east borders of 
Dhdrwdr the Tungbhadra receives the drainage of the southern half 
of tho distriot. It has throe large fnodors, tho Varda tho Kmnad- 
vati and the Hirehalta. The V^arda, rising in a hill near Ikeri in 
North-west Maisur, after a northerly and north-easterly course of 
about forty miles, enters Dh^rwjir at the village of Gondi in the 
HAugal sub-division, and, after winding north-east and cast for 
about fifty miles, falls into the Tungbhadra noar the north-east 
corner of the Karajgi snb-division about thirty miles north of Ilarihar, 
It is 100 to 200 yards broad and Hows over a sandy or stony bod, 
generally between steep banks of earth. It is full and deep in the 
rains, and in Karajgi, when there is a heavy rainfall, it rises to a 
great height, overflows its banks, and lays tbe country round under 
water. In the fair season it lies in long reaches divided by shallows, 
which are jtassable for carts between tbe lOtb of November and 
the 20tli of May. Though it is not used for irrigation the river 
affords a plentiful and unfailing supply of drinking water. At 
Konimelehalli, about six miles soiitli-oast of llankapur, the Varda is 
crossed by a bridge of seven nrohes of fifty feet each and two of 
ninety-five feet each. During the rains there are ferries chiefly at 
Gondi, Mulgund, Adnr, Devgiri, and Karajgi. The ferry boats are 
generally wicker baskets like those on tho Tungbhadra. 

The Varda’s chief feederistho Dharma, which joins it from the 
loft in tho north-oast corner of Hdngal. Tho Dharzna rises in the 
Sahyadri hills about twenty miles south-west of the town of Ilangal, 
and after a north-oastorly course of about thirty-five miles falls 
into the Varda about seven miles south of Bankapur. It is a small 
stream during most of the year. At Shringori, about five miles. 
west of Hiingalj an old dam supplies a canal about twelve miles 
long, which feeds upwards of twenty-four lai'ge ponds and waters a 
]argo area of rice and sugarcane. 

In tho extreme south of tho district the Kumauvati, rising in 
North Maisur, after a northerly course of about forty miles, entera 
Dharwar about two miles to tho south of Masur in Kod, and passing 
through a gap in the low range of hills in the south of that sub- 
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division, after a north-easterly course of about twenty-five miles, 
falls into the Tungbhadra near Mudennr about eight miles south¬ 
west of Harihar. The stream flows between steep banks over a 
bed fifty to a hundred yards broad, which is sandy and shallow 
with long deep reaches. An old dam on the westex’n border of the 
district, thrown across the river by the Vijayanagar or Anegundi 
kings (1336-1587) turns the Kumadvati into a largo lake called 
Madak, entirely within Maisnr limits. Two more embankments were 
also thrown across other gaps in tho hills to the right and left of 
the Kumadvati valley to keep the waters of the lake from passing 
through them, and a waste channel was cut along the hills for the 
overflow waters. In some unknown flood, said to have happened 
soon after the work was completed, the water burst through the 
most westerly of tho three embankments, audit is through this that 
tho river now flows. In 1861 the old w'ater-works which had fallen 
to ruin were partially restored by building a dam acro.ss tbeKumadvati 
where it leaves the Madak lake, and cnttiiig two irrigation channels, 
one on the right and the other on the left. The lake is about a mile 
long and in 1882-83 watered 480 acres. The top of the old dam is 
far up the hill-side. 

The HiEEHAtLA rises in the Kapp.atgudd hills near Lakkiindi about 
seven miles south-east of Gadag, and, after flowing south about 
twenty miles, joins the Tungbhadra at Rati six miles south of the 
bare hill-fort of Mundargigudd. A little above its meeting with 
the Tungbhadra the Hirehalla is about 500 feet broad. There is 
little flow of water in the hot weather’, but during tho rains its broad 
sandy bed is generally full. The banks are sloping and are of earth 
and gravel. The water is not rrsed for irrigaxiou. 

Tho Malpeabha, or Mud-Bearer, forming the north-east limit of 
the district for about sixteen miles, receives the drainage of all the 
Dhiirwhr streams which flow to the north and north-east. It rises 
to the south-west of the town of Belgaum, and after flowing east 
about sixty miles through that district, it passes for about twenty- 
five miles through the Southern Maratha States. Then for about 
sixteen miles it forms the boundary between the Bon andNavalgund 
sub-divisions of Dharwhr and the Badami suh-division of Bijapur, 
Beyond Dharwar limits it passes north-east for about forty miles 
through the Badhmi and Hungund sub-divisions of Bijapur and 
falls into the Krishna at Sangam ten miles north of Hungund in 
Bijapur. Though during the rains it is a large stream, in the fair 
season the Malprabba has but a slight flow. Within Dh4,rw5.r limits 
the bed of the river, which is muddy and sandy, is 350 yards wide 
and its banks are sloping and earthy and about twelve feet high. 
Its water is not used for irrigation. The Dhd,rw5,r feeders of the 
Malprabba include almost all the streams of the northern half of 
the district. Except the Benniballa none of these are of any size 
and during the hot months all are dry. 

The Bennjhalla, or Butter-Stream, rises at Dhundshi in Bankflpur, 
flows north through Hubli Navalgund and Eon, and falls into the Mal- 
prabha before it turns north to pass through the Baddmi hills. It 
flows between high and steep banks of earth with a soft muddy bottom 
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150 to 200 feet broad. Though very rapid in the rainy season, some- 
timea causing serious damage to crops, during the hot months water 
remains only in pools. Its high and steep earthy banks and muddy 
bottom make it difficult to cross during all except one or two of the 
driest months, and the fine earth in the bed of the river, though 
outwardly hard, is so soft that animals are said to have been 
swallowed up in it. It is a serious obstacle to the traffic of the- 
east of the district. It is bridged on the Kdrwar-Belldri road 
wooden bridges at Helisur and Yargal decayed and have been 
pulled down.’ Near Navalgund, about forty miles from its source^, 
the Bennihalla receives from the north the Tnphrihalla or clarified 
butter stream, after a course of thirty-five miles from Eittur in 
Belgaum through the sub-divisions of Dharwar and Navalguud. 
From the height of their banks and the long period through which 
their stream ceases to flow the waters of the Bennihalla and its 
feeders are little used for irrigation. Their water is also so brackieh 
as to be hardly drinkable, and tbroughont the greater part of its 
basin good water is scarce. In times of flood the Bennihalla and 
its feeders carry off so much black soil that it is probably tlieiir 
waters which have given the Malprabha its name of mud-bearer. 

TheGANoXvALi orBiDTiHALLA river, which falls into the sea between 
Gokarn and Ankola in North Kdnara, has two of its sources in 
the sub-division of Dhflrwar, One of these streams, which is callted 
Bidtihalla, rises in the big pond at Mugad about eight miles west of 
Dhdrwdr; the other, which is called Shalmalla or Kallhalla, rises at 
Hoskatti about two and a half miles south of Dhdrwar, These two 
streams flowing south join at Sungedevarkop, about tbiree miles east 
of Kalgbatgl. After their meeting at Sungedevarkop the streams- 
go by the name of Bidtihalla. At Bagodgeri a dam was thrown 
across the united stream in 1871 and a canal cut five or six mile* 
to the south. Through some fault of construction this work has- 
proved a failure. 

In the black plain to the north and east of the district the small 
streams dry early in the hot season and though as a rule water is 
found by digging in their beds, it is too brackish to be fit for drink¬ 
ing. The people depend on the supply which has been stored in 
ponds during the rains. This, partly from the difficulty of finding 
suitable pond sites in so level a country and partly from the 
scanty rainfall, does not meet the wants of the people. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish, so that during the hot months the 
people of the plain villages are often put to serious inconvenience; 
They have sometimes to fetch their water two or three miles, 
while many have to move with their cattle to the banks of the 
Malprabha and Tungbhadra. In the hilly west and south, where there 
is a much more pleutiful rainfall, the supply of water is abundant. 

^Dh^rwfir contains specimens of granite, transition rocks, old red. 
sandstone, trap rocks, and an iron-bearing claystone. 


^ The geological portion is prepared chiefly from Dr. A. T. Christie’s and Captain 
Newbold’s papers on the geology of the Southern MarAtha Country in Carter’s 
Geological Papers of Western India, 328-37S. 
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At Ron, about fifty miles north-east of Dh^rwdr, granite is found 
with a dark-red felspar with small scattered crystals and minute 
veins of quartz. Throughout the felspar are many small bag-liko 
hollows some of them lined with tiny crystals apparently of 
chlorite. North of Gadag the hypogeno schists and granite stretch 
to Gajendragad in south Bijd/pur where they are covered by sandstone. 
On the road northwards from Lakmeshvar in Savanur granite occurs 
in low bosses and detached blocks, and rises into a few clusters at 
the town of Kul Mulgund. In Bankapur numbers of granite boulders 
lie in unbroken lines generally parallel with the ranges of hills, but 
sometimes ranging more north to west. They often rise little over 
the surface, hut more often, especially at Karajgi, stones varying in 
size from an egg to a cart-wheel are piled into large mounds. The 
texture is nearly as granular as gneiss. 

Transition rocks fill a large part of the district. They stretch 
from the east and south where they succeed the granite to the 
western foot of the Sahyddris, being only in a few places broken by 
the granite which protrudes from beneath them. In parts of the 
Sahyadris they are covered by claystone aud trap. In the north 
transition rocks are found only in the bottoms of the valleys which 
cross the sandstone hills j and in the centre and south they are 
covered by large plains of i)Iack cotton soil. To the west of Dharwdr 
the transition rocks form parallel ranges with a general south-east 
direction, the same as the direction of the strata of which they are 
composed. The chief rocks of this series are clay-slate, chlorite 
schist, talc-slate, gneiss, limestone, and quartz. The strata, which 
are generally highly inclined and in many instances vertical, seem 
to have a general direction of north-west and south-east. 

The rocks composing the hills round Bhdrwar are schists passing 
into slates and shales. The general structure which is perhaps more 
schisto.sa and shaly than slatey, varies from a massive and obscure 
slate to fine plates and from compact and flinty to soft and sectile. 
The fine plates are nearly vertical and generally run parallel with the 
prevailing line of elevation which is north-west and south-east. The 
inlayering with beds of quartz rock aud the jaspideous rock which 
generally forms crests and mural ridges on the hill is obscure. The 
lines of cleavage in slates are not necessarily those of the layering 
tops, cleavage lines being often caused by the arrangement of mica, 
chlorite, or talc. The rock passes from a green chloritic schist into 
all the shades of white, yellow, red, and brown, sometimes singularly 
arranged in stripes, in contorted and waving bauds, red and white 
being the prevailing colours. Felspar in a clayey state of 
disintegration is the prevalent mineral blended with quartz and 
tinged with iron. The white varieties seldom contain flint enough 
to give them the character of kaolin. This variety which in hand 
specimens appears like porcelain earth is found in large quantities 
at Dhdrwhr.i It has an obscure slatoy structure, the red varieties 
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^ Owing to the soft nature of the clay-slates wells are easily dug at Dhirwir. 
Sometimes red and sometimes white clay-slate occurs at the surface, the white to a 
depth of seventy feet. Some of the varieties when weathered assume a yellow ochre 
colour. 
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with which it is associated heiug distinctly slatey. At Dhilrw^r 
these rocks arc stratified. Sovonil varieties are often found within 
a short distance of each other in the larger stratam and they are 
almost always crossed by thin veins of a brown quartz. Besides 
hy tho strata seams they are generally crossed by other parallel 
seams which pass though the strata, 

Chioj'ite-slate is widely distributed through the centre and 
south of the district. Iron pyrites is soon in the rock which, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of trap dykes, tends to the 
prismatic and rhomboidal forms in which plating, though generally 
obscaro, is sometimes distinctly traceable. A system of joints 
running nearly at right augle.s with tlioso of the plating often 
intersects the whole group of the schists. Near Bharwar is a variety 
intermediate betwt'on chlorite-slate and clay-slato. It has a bluish 
gray colour, a sliglitly greasy feel, is hard, and has a coarse slatey 
striictur(^I From Banvasi in Nortli Kanara tho chloritic and coloured 
schists and slatc-clays continue east-north-cast to Savanur. 

The rocks which foi'm the Kappatgudd ridges of hills and the 
neighbouring country for miles together belong to the gneiss 
formation. I'hey have been subjected to immense disturbances 
producing groat contortions and fractures and in parts a much 
higher degree of motuinorphiam than is usually met with, which 
adds greatly to the difiiculty of unravelling the very obsciiro 
strati graphical features of those hills. Within thti limits of the 
gold tract tho ridge is single and its structure is simple. Further 
north tho hills show a double series of hfomatite schi.st beds 
intercalated hotwoen chloritic and otlier schist of great thickness 
which to the east touches n broad barid of highly .silicious and 
often granitoid gneiss on which, stands the town of Gadag. No 
8Cc:tion showing tho exact relation of the Gvo series is found, but 
it is probable that tho granitoid series which may be called the 
Gadag series overlies the chloritic and ferruginous beds. Further 
south a third h®matite schist-band appears at a little lower level 
also accoinpaaied by chloritic, hornbleiidic, and micaceous schists, 
and bends round on itself in a sliarp curve immediately north of the 
Kappatgudd hills, thus forming an anticlinal or dip-parting ellipsoid 
which is crossed by the road running from Dambal to Sortur. This 
series may he called the Dhoui series from the village of Dhoni which 
stands on it. It is noteworthy becanse it contains several important 
beds of gray and greenish-gray crystalline limestone of considerable 
thickness. The (ihief beds He in two groups, the one two miles 
north-west of Dhoni, tlie other threo iniles south-west of that 


' Caj>tain AUanlyeu wlio examinefl the rorltg about Dhd,rw4r foimd that for an. 
area of fifty to a hundred miles the direction of the lamina) and of the stratification 
kept constant to one jjoiiit naiuely north-wost by north. He adds, one may pick 
a rr.aginent of chlorite slate of a triangular pyramidal outline, tlie external planes 
of which will be funngiuoiis, while the interior is rlivided into minute lamina; not 
feri'ugitious, and coincident w'ithonly one of the planes. Examination of the rock in 
place shows that this minute lamln.-vtion is vertieal and invariably divided north-west 
by nortii, conformable, In short, to the line of elevation. The chloritic scliist north 
of niiitrwhr is of a bluish green grea.sy to tlie touch, and sometimes so massive as to 
make a good building stone. Geological Papers of Western India, 362. 
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village. Overlying this to tlie west aro other hBematitic "beds which 
along with their northern representatives may he called the 
Kappatgudd series from their forming the mass of the Kappatgudd 
hill. Tbe character of the associated schistose beds has changed from 
chloritic to argillaceous, and the predominant colours of the rocks 
from green to i-oddish buff or mottled white. Owing to the great 
development of cleavage the true dip of these argillaceous schists is 
in many places completely obscured and their relations to the rocks 
next them to the west are very problematical. This next series 
consists of chloritic and hornbleiidic schists intimately as.sociated 
with a massive dioritic rock. This dioritic rock, though in parts 
strongly resembling some of the diorites forming trap dykes which 
occur so frequently in the gneissic region does not appear to be an 
irruptive rock but rather a product of excessive metamorphisrn. 
The schistose rock appears to pa3.s by imperceptible graduation into 
tbe highly crystalline mass. The two dissimilar rocks are never in 
close opposition, but everywhere soine feet or yards of rock intervene 
showing the graduation of the special characters. This series, which 
may be called the Sortur series after the village of that name, 
occupies a baud of country four to five miles broad which is bounded 
to the west by a baud of granitoid gneiss of nndetermined breadth. 
The position of this granitoid band, which may be called the 
Nulguud series relatively to the Sortur series, is uncertain; it is 
probable that the Sortur series is the younger of the two.^ 

Gneiss is also seen at Lakmoshvar in Savanur on the bank of a 
stream running nearly east and west with a dip of 35° towards tho 
south, and further north it rises into a low' round-hacked ridge. 

Among the gueissio rocks are several conspicuous hcematite schist 
beds. These, with others parallel to them, stretch south-east to 
Kittur and Ghfirwdr with a change of strike, A moderate-sized 
hmmatite schist-bed of a rich and dark purplo and dipping east by 
north at a high angle forms a well-marked buttress on the south¬ 
east side of the Chik Nargund hill. Further south at Nargund, 
about thirty miles north-east of Dharwar, a species of gneissic rock 
appears with a strike which is almost invariably uortli-north-west 
varying to north-west by north. The lower yjart of tho hill, which 
rises abruptly from the black plain, consists of schistose varieties 
of gneissic rocks which are capped by several feet of typical 
quartzites forming a narrow plateau about a mile long with a very 
fine series of precipitous .scarps all round. Tlio contact of the 
basement bed and underlying gneissic .schist is seen on the path 
leading up to the Nargund fort. At tliat spot tho schist is a gray 
to purple gritty micaceous schist dipping 50° to 70° east by north. 
On the schist is a bed of brecciated quartzite conglomerate from 
one and a half to four feet thick, overlaid by bluish waxy quartzite, 
and this again by buff and pale salmon beds. On tbe summit tbe 
beds dip from both ends towards the centre with a slight southerly 
inclination at angles of 5° to 10°. The west end is rather higher 
than the east end and is about 1000 feet above the plain.- 
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Mr. Foote’s Reiiort in General Department, XXIT. of 1S74. 
Memoirs ol the Geological Survey of India, XII. (Fart I.) 101-103. 
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Talc-alate occui'b in the centre of the district. Here talc is 
frequently mixed with quartz, andthe rock has the general appearance 
of mica-slate. At Nargund and Chik Nargund the strata of this 
variety have a nearly vertical dip, and their direction is south-east 
by south. In the south-east of the district, potstone and soapstone 
are found associated with the talc-slates. 

In the north-east of the district limestone of a yellowish, gray, 
blue, and whitish colour is found. Its strata are highly inclined and 
their general direction appears to be north by west, and south by 
east. The fracture is generally flat conchoidal. 

Chik Nargund hill i.s capped by an inclined plane of quartzites 
dipping 30° to 35° north-east. The north side of the inclined plane 
is probably faulted against the gneiss, but the base of the hill i^ 
so obscured by talus or rock-ruins cemented into a breccia by 
the soaking in of tufaceous limestone that it is impossible to trace 
the fault. In the whole country from Dharwar to beyond Kittur 
in Belgaum the quartz occurs in large beds forming summits of 
parallel ranges of hills. These beds have resisted the atfcack.s of 
weather while the soft clay-slates with which they are associated 
have given way. The quartz in these bed.s is in general deeply 
coloured with iron; but there are some varieties which have a 
gray colour, a splintery fracture, and a resemblance to hornstone. 
In many instances the base of the rock is white or gray and is 
crossed in all directions by dark-brown veins highly charged with 
iron. In some specimens the dark-brown variety is in much larger 
quantity than the white basis ; and then the white appears as if it 
had been broken into a number of small angular fragments which, 
had been afterwards united by the consolidation of the brown 
variety from the fluid form. This variety, containing numerous 
small hollows w'hich arc lined with red hmmatite in the shape of 
stalactites, or having a blistered or mammillary form, is found in 
the Kappatgudd range. 

Old red sandstone occupies all the north-east corner of the 
district. It also forms the summits of the Navalgund and Nargund 
hills on all of which it appears in large tabular masses. These hills 
have horizontal strata, level summits, and for many miles keep the^ 
same height. At Navalgund the sandstone re,sts on granite, and 
at Nargund on the talc-slates of the transition class. In the hills 
of Nargund and Chile Nargund both the sandy aud the compact 
varieties are found very near each other. In one part of the Chik 
Nargund hill the compact variety has on a large scale somewhat of 
a spheroidal structure. In the south-east of the Nargund hill 
is a large mass of a diaphanous quartz of bluish colour and with 
scattered grains of felspar. 

Trap rocks do not occur in great abundance. Basaltic green stone, 
also called diorite, consists almost wholly of hornblende, being 
largely granular and entirely crystalline and of a dark-green colour. 
It occasionally appears mixed with spots of white and light 
green when it is composed of equal quantities of felspar and 
hornblende. Dykes of this formation sometimes stand froM 
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the surface in long ridges which appear like lines of rocks. 
In other places greenstone occurs in loose spheroidal blocks and 
pieces on the surface and partly imbedded in the soil generally 
pointing to an underlying dyke. Gi’anite and greenstone dykes are 
occasionally seen at the base of the hills west of Dhdrwjir and Hubli, 
where the jaspideous and chloritic schists forming these hills bear 
evident marks of the alteration produced by the intrusion of these 
dykes. From Hubli south to the Miaisur frontier such greenstone 
dykes become more frequent. Near the centre of the Kappatgndd 
hills an immense dyke of basaltic greenstone emerges from the base 
of the strata. Numerous smaller dykes cross other parts of the 
extensive plain to the west, north, and east of these hills. Near 
S^lvanu^ dykes of green-stone become more frequent accompanied 
by depositions of limestone which fills fissures in the schists and 
overspreads their surface beneath the alluvial soil. The direction 
of the beds at S^vanur .suffers a deflection after leaving Dharwar of 
about 40°, being nearly due north and south, dipping at an angle 
of about 40° towards the east. They end on the north-east between 
Savanur and Gadag close to Lakmeshvar. Here a spur from the 
chief north and south line of elevation runs nearly cast and west 
dipping towards the south. Several similar spans are crossed 
between Banvasi and Lakmeshvar, and the dykes of the greenstone 
run in a similar direction. 

Ii’on-bearing clay-stone or laterite occurs in different parts of the 
district, but chiefly in the west. In different stations it is found 
resting on granite, transition rock, trap, and sandstone. 

The climate of the district is on the whole healthy and agreeable. 
It is pleasantest in a tract parallel with the Sabyadri crest between 
the western forests and the treeless east, within whose limits lie 
Dhiirwir, Hubli, Kod, and Bank4pur. The year may be divided 
into five seasons. Shower months from the middle of April 
to the beginning of June; the south-west rains from June to 
October when the climate is cool and damp ; the north-east rains 
in October and November; the cold months December, January, 
and half of February; and the hot mouths, with harsh east 
winds, from the middle of February to the middle of April. The 
first signs that fresh south-west rains is beginning arc the morning 
fogs that often cover the country till about nine o’clock in March, 
The air is hottest about the beginning of April, the temperature 
sometimes rising to 100° or 1()3°. By the middle of April the 
height of the hot season, which is never severe, is over. The easterly 
winds blow with less force and at times give way to a westerly 
breeze which lowers the temperature in the day time and cools 
and freshens the nights. During the calms between the regular 
east and west winds, towards the end of March and in April, whirl¬ 
winds or as they are locally called dova-ylLali or devil winds are 
common. A number of dust columns in the form of a speaking 
trumpet or a waterspout chase each other over the treeless plain 
from east to west or south-east to north-west making a vortex of 
heated air whose whirl raises dust, sand, straw, baskets, clothes, and 
other light articles sometimes 200 to 300 feet high. They come 
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and go with great suddenness with a startling rush from all sides to 
a central axis round which the air whirls furiously.^ For a time the 
east wind blows by day and the west wind by night. By the middle 
of May the west wind begins to freshen and lasts through the day. 
After the west breeze has set in short sharp thunderstorms with 
rain and hail are common. These early showers are yery useful. 
They fill the ponds, cover the country with fresh grass, and soften 
the soil so that the rice lands are ploughed and sown, and by the 
end of May are green with young rice. Towards the end of May 
the west wind begins to blow stronger, banks of cloud gather in 
the south-west, and in the west early iu June, about a week after it 
has broken on the coast, the regular south-west rains set in. The 
first heavy showers come from the east. During the day the 
wind blows steadily from the south-west, till between three and 
five in the afternoon black clouds gather in the east. Then cloud 
rises over cloud until the whole eastern sky is one dense black mass 
which with lightning and thunder moves slowly against the western 
breozo. When the mass of cloud draws near, a sudden and strong 
east wind brings heavy battering rain and sometimes hail. During 
the storm the direction of the wind changes frequently until it sets 
steadily from the west, and the tempest ceases- These storms take 
place daily for several days and after they are over for five or six 
months the wind continues to blow constantly from the west. Storms 
also occur at the autumnal equinox, but neither so regularly nor so 
violently as at the close of May. Though there is much wot weather at 
Dharwar, the rain seldom falls in such deluges as on the coast, and 
the whole yearly supply is less than either along the western coast 
or along the Sahyddris. During the early months of the south-west 
rains the eastern sub-divisions have but a .small share. Most of their 
rain falls about October. 

At Dbiirwdr and Hubli most rain falls in May, July, and October; 
towards the east and south the fall in May and October is greater 
than in July. The Poona-Harihar road, running north-west and 
south-east, divides the district into two belts, a west belt of steady 
and of comjiaratively heavy rain, and an east belt of uncertain and 


^ Kies’ Southern Maritha Country, 18. Lieutenant Moore desoribes one of these 
■whii'lwinda iu 1790. The day aftei' Major Sai’torius marched from Dluirwdr so furious 
a squall and whirlwind passed over the ground he had loft, that notliiiig eould with¬ 
stand its violeiiue. Two or three gentlemen who remained on the groniul sick, had 
tlieir tents and furniture swept away. We saw the remains of a chair that h.ad been 
BO whirled about and battered as to leave little trace of its former shape. Wa 
found LhirwHr particularly subject to whirlwinds. Scarcely a day passed without 
perhaps a dozen being seen, and on most days scvor.al visited our line. They may 
be seen at a great distance iu the form of an immense column moving irregularly 
with considerable rapidity and with a great noise. Clouds of dust, and anything 
light, such as pieces of paper cloth and leaves, are whirled to a height beyond the 
reach of the eye, forming a column perhaps twenty or thirty feet at the base. 
Most are strong enough to knock over a tent unless well secured. The confusion 
when one came among the tents andhuts of ours or of the MarAtha camp w.as ludicrous. 
It would beat down a hut, and carry with it the only dress of tlie inmates who might 
be seen in half-naked pursuit. Sometimes the wind wouhl scatter lire and burn huts 
and tents. Every one called them devils, and when one drew near all began to shout 
and abuse it, so that between the noise of the devil itself and of the devil's abusers 
good warning was given of its approach. Narrative of Captain Little’s Letachment, 49, 
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scanty rain. In the western belt, both as regards the suflBciency and 
the seasonableness o£ the rain, the extreme west is more favoured 
than the country farther east. In the Dhhrwar sub-division west of 
the Belgaum road the rainfall increases every mile till near the 
western limit the south-west rain is fully fifty per cent heavier 
than at Dharw^r.^ Among the western towns for which returns 
are available are Kalghatgi andHaugal, about seven miles from the 
western limit of the district. They have an average fall of thirty-one 
inches, the Kalghatgi fall varying from forty-six inches in 1882 to 
nineteen inches in 1871 and 1876, and the Hangal fall varying from 
sixty-four inches in 1882 to twenty-two inches in 1867 and 1876. 
Mugad and Dhfirwar, about twelve and fifteen miles from the western 
border, have an average yearly rainfall of thirty inches, the Mugad 
fall varying from fifty-two inches in 1878 and 1882 to sixteen 
inches in 1865, and the llharwar fall varying from fifty inches in 
1882 to sixteen inches in 1876. Hubli, about seventeen miles from 
the western border, has a fall varying from forty-tliree inches in 
1874 to eight inches in 1865 and averaging twenty-three inches. 
And Misrikota, about ten miles from the western border, has a 
fall varying from thirty-one inches in 1861 to nine inches in 
1865 and averaging twenty-two inches. Within fifteen miles to 
the east of tlie Poona-Harihar road the clouds, driven east by 
the south-west wind, have been so drained in the west that 
they yield nothing but a trifling drizzle. Another ten or fifteen 
miles further east the clouds fly high overhead without yielding 
moisture for weeks together. After another fifteen or twenty miles 
these rain-clouds seem again to condense, and water the earth in 
frequent showers during June, July, and August.'-^ If it were not for 
the north-east or Madras monsoon much of the country would be 
liable to famine. In the west of the oastejm belt, with scanty south¬ 
west rain, are Shigaon on the Poona-Harihar road about six miles 
north of Bankfipur with a rainfall varying fi-om forty-four inches 
in 1882 to twelve inches in 1862 1863 and 1866, and averaging 
twenty-two inches; Karajgi, with a rainfall varying from thirty-four 
inches iu 1873 to eight inches in 1866 and averaging twenty-one 
inches; and Rdnebennur, with a rainfall varying from thirty-five 
inches in 1874 to five inches in 1863 and averaging nineteen inches. 
In the centre of the eastern belt, with little south-west rain, are 
Navalgund with a fall varying from forty inches in 1874 to six 
inches in 1863 and averaging twenty inches, and Gutal with a 
fall varying from eighteen inches in 1867 to seven inches in 1865 
and 1866 and averaging twelve inches. In the east of the eastern 
belt with seasonable south-west rain aro Nargund with a fall varying 
from thirty-seven inches in 1878 to six inches in 1863 and iS65 
and averaging nineteen inches; Gadag, with a fall varying from 
fifty-two inches in 1874 to six inches in 1866 and averaging twenty 
inches ; Mundargi, with a fall varying from thii'ty-six inches in 1874 
to two inches in 1876 and averaging nineteen inches; and Dambal, 
with a fall varying from twenty-five inches in 1870 to four inches 
in 1865 and averaging eleven inches. The details are: 
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In tliG west, during October and November, the moriimga often 
open with heavy fog and dew. As soon as the rains are over, 
before the beginning of November, a constant cold breeze sets in 
from the east or north-east. This wind brings with it the north¬ 
east or Madras monsoon. In the eastern sub-divisions there is 

g enerally a considerable rainfall at this time, and, in November and 
December, even as far west as Dharwar, there arc occasional showers. 

Throughout the district, during December and January, the days 
are clear and cool, the nights cold, and the east wind bleak dry 
and piercing. In December and January there are generally heavy 
deWvS. About the beginning or middle of February the climate 
suddenly changes fi’om cold to hot, the heat increasing till about the 
beginning or middle of April. The days are clear and hot, though 
the heat is never so trying as in many parts of the Bombay Deccan, 
and, except in the east, the nights are almost always cool. Daring 
these dry weeks, in the noontide glare, a traveller cro3.singone of the 
swellings of the black soil plain sometimes finds himself close to the 
shore of a wide island-studded sea. This is the sun horse hisu luhulura 
or mirage and the islands are the twisted line of the distant hills. 

Thermometer readings at Dharwar for the five years ending 1882 
give a maximum temperature of 99*^ in April 1878 and a minimum 
temperature of 68° in December 1882. Duifing the four months 
from February to May the maximum temperature has varied from 
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86“ to 99°, the minimum temperatnre from 66° to 74°, the mean 
maximum from 81° to 96°, the mean minimum from 70° to 77°, and 
the mean range from 7° to 22°j from June to October the maximum 
has varied from 75° to 90°, the minimum from 68° to 70°, the mean 
maximum from 72° to 94°, the mean minimum from 63° to 74°, and 
the mean range from 3° to 20°; and from November to January, the 
maximum has varied from 81“ to 94°, the minimum from 58“ to 70“, 
the mean maximum from 75° to 89°, the mean minimum from 62° 
to 71°, and the mean range from 6° to 23°. The following table 
gives the details: 

Dharwar TsERHoMETm Reaptkhs, 1S78-1SS2. 
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PRODUCTION. 

’Parts of Dharwar aro Loliovad to have foianerly yielfhul a 
considerable aniomit of f:<okb LVon now the uoig'hbonring villagers a 
yt'ai'ly wash, sniall quantities of gold dust out of tlie sand of the 
l)oni in Gadag and of .soitio of the Kod and Rauebciinur streams 
in tlie south and south-east. The hills in the neighbourhood of 
Damhid in (ludag and of Chin Mulgimd in Kod are also to some 
extent gold-yielding. The beds of the Doni and other streams which 
have their rise in the Kappatgudd hills contain gravel and sand in 
which gold dust is found associated with magnetic iron sand^ g’l’f'J''’ 
carbonate of silver, and coppt^r. In 188!) the Collector of Jdharwhr 
forwarded to GovernTnent a t'ow pieces of gold and some gold dust 
from tho Kappatgudd hills, and, with the sanction of Government, 
sent one of his assistants to make further inquiries. The assay master, 
to whom (he gold and sajnl wero forwarded for examination, reported 
that tho two pieces of gold weighed grains, that thoir touch was 
!)2‘75, that the ainount of pure g^dd was 14‘d7 grains, and that the 
alloy was silver. While at Sortur the Collector had two or three 
pots of gold dust washed which yielded gold worth about Gs. (Its. 3). 
At the saTr\e time ho sent to Government about fivo pounds of dusfc"^ 
in which one-sixth of a grain of gold was detected. A further supply 
of gold dust, except that it contained particles of gold of a richer 
quality, yielded nearly the same resnlt. In 1852 Lieutenant Aytouii 
was deputed to make a geological survey and report on tho mineral 
ro.sources of the Pombay Karnatak. lie reported an exceedingly 
great development of iron pyrites in the gold region, and observed- 
that were it not that all the conditions on which the larg-e 
development of the precious metals depends were here found i 7 i 
conjunction with the pyrites, it might bo imagined tliat tho small 
quantity of gold found in the streamlets was derived from the iron 
pyrites.^ Lieutenant Aytonn seems not to have traced the gold to 
its source though he correctly inferred that the source was among 
the chlorite slate hills to tho west. lie mentions that ho occasioinilly 
found small pefhtes of gold of a pear shape, but docs not name tho 
places where they occurred, liv l85l the Rev. A. B. Clarke, of 


^ The gold portion is compiled chiefly from ,a report on the auriferous rocks of the 
Dainhal hills by llr. H. U. Foote, F.G.kS., in Bombay Government Itecords, General 
Gepartmcjit, -KX,II. of 1874, 

“ Aocorrliiig to Mr. Foote except in clay schists near Atti-Katti, in which th& 
cubiciil crystals are found in moderate numbers, the development of iron pyrites la 
small. 
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Sfc. Leonardos, New Sydney, applied for information on tlie subject of 
gold, and was furnished with tho details of previous workings. In 
180y ho was informed by Government that though small quantities 
of gold had been always obtained from the Dambal hills, it had 
never been found in quantities large enough to repay the regular 
woi’kiug of the fields by other than the persons resident in the place. 
In 1856 Mr. G, W. Elliot, assistant collector of Relgaum, was 
specially employed in examining the gold-yielding streams of the 
Kappatgudd hills. In 1858, after making inquiries, he forwarded a 
bottle containing a quantity of titauiferous sand and also another 
metal of great specific gravity which had the appearance of platinum. 
The bottle was sent to the Government Chemical Analyser who 
said that the sand consisted of silioioiis particles mixed with crystals 
of titanate of iron with very minute quantities of gold. There 
was no lead, platinum, or other metal, and the gold was in too small 
a quantity to repay tlie cost of working. In 1861, Mr. 0. LeSonef, 
an Australian gold-digger, who had two years’ experience in Victoria, 
offered to visit the place and make further search. Ho examined 
the Kappatgudd hills aud wrote to Government suggesting that, 
instead of exploring the hills on the part of Governraont as he 
at first proposed, ho might be allowed to examine them on behalf 
of a joint stock company. This was allowed on the terms usually 
granted by Government to such companies. In 1862, Mr. LeSonof 
informed Government through the Collector of ilharvvar tliat he had 
discovered gold near Sortur which he could work at a profit, and that 
he had marked off a tract of land which he wished to .secure for the 
company. In 1865 he asked that a certain block or blocks of waste 
land lying between Kumta and Hubli might be granted to him for 
tlie purpo.so of gold mining, so that the tract inigLt not be intruded 
upon by other gold-mining companies, and stated that for all gold 
obtained ho would undertake to pay Government a royalty. In 1866 
he was informed that Government would take his application into 
consideration on his stating precisely the nature of the concessions 
he required and on his showing that his scheme had some chanoo 
of 3UCCO.SS. Before this letter was sent Mr. LciSonef disappeared. 
According to Mr. Foote, Mr. LeSonef spent £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) 
of the company's money and obtained no return except a few small 
nuggets of Australian gold which he sent to Bombay from time to 
tiiiiO to allay the fears of the .shareholders.^ 

In 1874, Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.S., was sent to survey the hills. 
He gave the following account of thi,s gold-yielding region : All the 
streams said by the people to yield gold rise within the limits of the 
tract occupied by the Sortur scries to the west of the Kappatgudd 
range about twelve miles south of Gadag, aud the upper course of 
the Sortur stream. The richest tract lie.s entirely within tho 
area occupied by the pseudo-diorite and as.sociated chloritic 
schists. Quartz reefs occur in all the rocks of this tract, but 
those lying within tho limits of the Sortur series are the best 
marked, and, with a few" exceptions, have the most promising lie, 
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tboir direction being mostly nortli-woat and soutb-oast, or parallel 
to the strike of the bedding. The surface of the chief reefs has 
been much broken by gold-seekers. The quartz reefs occurring 
in the other series are mostly widl-marked. With one or two 
exceptions, they run iu different directions, many running in the Hues 
of the strike of the bedding, and many cutting across the strike in 
various directions. The most remarkable quartz reef in the whole 
gold-bearing tract lies about a quarter of a mile east of the eastern 
boundary of the Sorter series, on the eastern slope of a ridge lying 
north-west by north of A.tti-Katti, a small village on the road between 
Darabal and Sortur. Thi.s reef, wliichrun.s north-west and .south-east, 
lies in the line of bedding of a series of reddish iron-clay schists 
with chloritio bauds, both containing numerous cubical crystals of 
pyrites now convorLed into limonite by pseudo-morpliosis. The 
reef is rather less than half a mile in entire length and only in 
a small part of this is it a well-marked vein. Both the southern 
and northern extremities aro very irregular in places, thinning to 
a mere thread or a few parallel threads and then swelling into 
bunches to thin out again a few feet further on. The reef does 
not cross the valley of a streamlet to the north, but thins out 
and disappears on the side of the ridge. The quartz is the ordinary 
dirty-white variety, and includes a fow little scales of chlorite 
along the lines of jointing together with occasional cubes of pyrites, 
which, like those in the .schists, have been pseudo-inorphosed into 
limonite. Parts of the quartz are iron-bearing, the impure oxide of 
iron occurring in strings aiid lumps. A specimen of gold obtained 
here was imbedded in such an iron-bearing string. Tliough very 
small, it is easily recognised, and shows a great resemblance to 
various pieces of stream-gold obtained by washing. It is of a very 
rich colour. Tho piece of quartz containing the gold lay among the 
remains, beside the top of the reef at its highest part, where it has 
been much broken by gold-seekors, by whom irregular mining 
operations have been carried on along the course of the reof. Much of 
the reef has been completely broken, and the hill-side is thickly strewn 
with fragments. There remain three rude .sinkings, hardly deep 
enough to deserve the name of pits, and a considerable length of 
shallow trenching along tho course of the vein. Besides these, an old 
pit is sunk on tho oast side of the wall-like part of the reef some little 
distance down tho slope, probably with the object of ascertaining the 
continuity in depth of the reef. This seems to have been sunk by 
some ono having more advanced ideas than the authors of the 
diggings on the back of the reef ; hut nothing certain or satisfactory 
could be ascertained. To the north-west of tho reef a number of 
little short veins and bunches of quartz had been attacked in shallow 
trenches, and had their surfaces knocked to pieces by the same 
people, who were either a company of goldsmiths who lived in the 
now deserted village of Galigatti, or more probably by Mr. LeSonef 
who carried on tho mining operations between 1801 and ISOO. 

The only po.sitivo trace of Mr. LeSonef’s workings which Mr. 
Foote came upon or heard of was a pit about fifteen feet deep, 
sunk on the south side of a quartz reef belonging to another series 
lying south of the village of Doni about five miles west of Dambal. 
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The Atti-Katti reef on the road between Dambal and Sortur has 
an average thickness of about five feet. The strike is north-by-west 
and Kouth-by-east, with an easterly dip of 40“ to 50“. Much of the 
reef has been broken^ but a length of about thirty-fivo yards like a 
cyclopiau wall forms a conspicuous landmark from the east. 

The only other reefs deserving separate mention form a group 
lying about a mile to a mile and a half south of Don! village on the 
north-east flank of the Kappatgudd hill. Unlike the reefs already 
referred to^ the reefs in this group consist not of ordinary milk-white 
quartz, but of a distinctly bluish or doop giuy diaphanous variety, 
with a varying amount of enclosed scales of w’hite or pale mica. 
According to their courses, these reefs may be assigned to two 
subordinate groups, of which the one lies north-west by sonth-oast, 
the other north-cast by east and south-west by west. The members 
of the latter sub-group are much the best defined and form dyke¬ 
like veins five to six feet wide and 400 to 600 yards long. The 
other set, lying on the cast side of the small stream which flows 
from the north-east side of the Kappatgudd hills into the Doni, 
a little east of the village of Uoni, have less well-marked veins, but 
are of considerably greater length. 

None of the reefs in the Doni series rim in tho lines of bedding 
of tho chloritic, hornblendic, and micaceous bods which they cross. 
At the same time a largo number of buncjhy strings of ordinary 
milky-whito quartz run in the lines of both bedding and cleavage, 
though too small to show on any but a very large-scaled map. 
These, as well as the diaphanous quartz reefs, contain remarkably 
little iron oxide, their superficial staining being mainly duo to the 
decomposition of included portions on the surrounding rock. 

The remaining quartz reefs, noticed in the gold-yielding traet on 
the east flank of Kappatgudd, on the west flank of tho ridge running 
north and north-west from Kappatgudd, and in the valley to the 
north-west of Doni village, are all of the ordinary variety of quartz 
running moro or less in the strike of tlie bedding and presenting 
no noteworthy peculiarity. As m all schistose rocks of the ordinary 
typos, an immense quantity of free quartz occurs throughout their 
mass in the form of lamime, strings, and bunches of all possible sizes. 
From these strings and biinchos rather than from tho remains of 
larger veins in reefs, come the innumerable Innjps of quartz which 
cover the face of the country. As most of the country i.s devoid 
of any vegetation except grass, all the largin- occurrences of quartz 
are marked objects in the landscape, need but little search, and aro 
easily prospected. 

On account of the almost invariable association of gold with the 
different sulphides or iron, lead,and copper in quartz reefs, IVlr. Foote, 
besides searching for metallic gold, paid great attention to the signs 
of the presence or tho absence of sulphides. In only three reefs did 
he obtain positive evidence of tho existence of a sulphide, the 
sulphide of iron, in the form of cubical pyrites. Those three were the 
Atti-Katti reef and two paralhd reefs to the east of Venktapur, but 
in each case the number of enclosed crystals was very small. It was 
larcrest in the Atti-Katti reef. Much of the ouartz in the different 
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reefs was what Australian miners technifially call mouse-eaten^ 
that is full of holes formed by the weathering of enclosed mineral 
substances. In the majority of cases the form of the holes sliowed 
that the enclosed mineral had been chlorite or hornbhmdo. Nouo 
of the hollows were cubical. In one reef in the Doni group 
Mr, I\-iote noticedsome small and rhomboidal hollows probably duo 
to the removal of enclosed crystals of calcspar. Free gold is often 
found loft behind in such hollows in good gold-yielding reefs in 
Australia and elsewhere; iioue was found in the Doni reofs. As 
all the reefs ob.servod lay above the surface they had been specially 
expoBCid to vv(jafcher. This might partially account for the absence of 
sulphides in the reofs; it would not account for the absence of the 
characteristic hollows which sulphides leave behind. In Mr. Foote’s 
opinion the paucity of sulphides showed a proportionate paucity of 
gold. Mr. Foote, while prospecting, brolco off several hundred pieces 
of quartz, but not one contained any visible gold; and the quartz, 
fouud loose at the Atti-Katti rcief contained but a mere speck. A 
number of carefully chosen samples were brought from the most 
promising reefs to ascertain whether, as is often the case in Australian 
and Californian roofs, they contained gold in so finely divided a 
state as Lobe invisible to the naked eye. These were assayed at the 
Calcutta mint and in the laboratory of the geological survey, but 
none of them yielded gold. Mr. Foote noticed that, oven if the reefs 
yielded a fair amount of gold, mining would have serious difficulties 
to contend against. .No timber or fuel was available oxfjepbat very 
groat distances, and water was very scarce except during the rainy 
season. 

Washing for gold in the .saTid.s of the various .streauLS which flow 
th rough the gold-yielding tract is carried on by a class of men 
called Jdlgar.s. There were said to hnv(* formerly been a considerable 
number of Jalgars: but in 1874 when Mr. Foote was in Dharwar he 
could hear of only tlirco, two of whom were at Sortur, and the third 
at Shirhatti in Siiugli. He employed the two Sortur washers in the 
Doni, Sortur, -) ilgeri, and other streams on tlie west flank of th© 
Kappatgudd hills. ()f these streams the Sortur was stated to 
be the richest, and this statement was borne out by the results. 
Next in productivene.ss came the Doni stream, but the yield was 
much smaller, hardly enough to pay the labour. The Jilgeri 
yielded a still uieauer return, lu the other streams, including 
the stream at the foot of the Kappateshvar ravine, only a few 
exceedingly minute spangles were obtained, just enough to show 
that gold was not entirely absent. The Jiilgiirs’ mode of working 
is to take up the lower part of the latest flood deposit from the rocky 
or clayey bottom of the strcara-bcd, not from the deepest part of 
tho bed, but from the point at which a strong length of current 
slacks owing to a change in the direction of the stream. Another 
favourite place from which to collect wash-dirt is the small alluvial 
terrace between the low flood and high flood levels. From this thoy 
gather the rain-washed surface, and in the cast; of the washing in the^ 
Sortur and Jilgeri, gained much better results than from washing 
the material obtained in favourable positions from pockets in the 
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beds of either stream. lu the richest washing at which Mr. Foote 
was present in the Sortur^ the wash-dirt chosen was a lime-crust 
which was deposited on the decomposing sui*face of a band of 
chloritio schist. The proceeds were unfortunately mixed with 
those of another washing which was going on at the same time a 
little further down the stream. Tho united results wore said by the 
Jalgdra to be a very good day^s work. The second washing was made 
from stuff collected at the base of the old alluvium bank, which there 
consisted of a bed of coarse shingde-mixed clay and fine iron-yielding 
pisolitic gravel (a product of decomposed iron pyrites), overlaid by 
black clay followed by a second but rather less coarse bed of shingle, 
on which rested the black soil of that part of the valley of the Sortur. 
The yield of this washing was rather less than that of the last. For 
the two washings Mr, Foote had four men at work for three hours 
at a place of their own choice. Two men washed and two dug and 
carried the material to the washing place. The quantity of wash-dirt 
put through the washing-box was about one and a half cubic yards. 
This yielded a trifle over 6^ grains of gold, worth about Is. 2d. 
(9^ as.) at the rate of £3 17^s. (Rs. 38|) for the Troy ounce of gold. 
The method of washing was simple and at little expense might bo 
made more effective. The wash-dirt is scooped with a stout broad 
short-handled boo, and ca^rried in a basket or large wooden tray to 
the washing-box which has been fixed at the water^s edge and 
propped with stones to the required slope. The washer sits on a 
large stone in the water close to the side of the box, which is an 
oblong construction made of light planks and open at one end. It 
is three to three and a half feet long, twenty inches wide, and nine 
inches deep, and is strengthened with clamps. A stick of elastic 
wood is jammed against the sides and bottom at the lower and open 
end to form a catch. When this is done the washer begins to ladle 
water on the wash-dirt kneading it with his left hand and throwing 
out all the larger pebbles. The ladle or rather scoop used by tho 
Jdlgiirs was made of a gourd of the calabash tree Crescentia cujete, 
with one end cut off. It was held by the middle, an oblong hole 
having been cut into the incurved side, and a couple of small sticks 
tied across diagonally to the corners and fixed with strings passed 
through small holes. The elder man preferred to use a tin-pot with 
cross handle, which had been given him by a former Collector of 
Dharwdr. This washing and kneading went on till a layer of sand 
formed in the box, so thick that the stick at the lower end was no 
longer a sufficient catch and a second stick was jammed in and tho 
washing process begun again till the layer of sand had risen almost 
level with tho second stick. Both sticks were then removed, tho 
washer stirred the layer of sand with a short stout piece of wood, 
and then swept everything into the large wooden tray held below 
the open end by the assistant. The washer then took the tray, 
placed it in the water, and shook and washed it, till nothing 
remained at the bottom but fine sand most of it black. He then 
slightly tilted tho tray, and, by judiciously dropping water out of his 
hand on the small layer of sand, drove tho lighter particles forward 
and left the spangles of gold exposed. This small residue was 
carefully gathered by washing it into a half cocoanut shell, and was 
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taken home to be treated with morcury. From the fihortnoss of the 
washing-box and tho very rude way of stopping the open end, and 
from the evidently careless style of handling, there was considerable 
waste. Mr. Foote was satisfied that much better results would be 
obtained by using a box more like the Californian Long Tom, 
which is generally twelve feet long, and twenty inches broad 
at the top widening to thirty inches at the open end. In 1874 
the Jalgars plied their trade of gold-washing only after heavy 
rains during one month in the year in which there is little or no 
field work. Rach man’s ahai*e of the season’.s washings ranged from 
10.5. to £5 (Rs. 5 - .50). They affected not to know of any gold in 
place, and told Mr. Foote that he was wasting time in examining the 
quartz reefs. This opinion was borne out by the statement of tho 
headmen of Doni and Sortur and of many other villager,s. The same 
opinion was also held by the mhmlatdhr of Ohikodi in Belgaum and 
by the mamlatdhr of Gadag. Captain Kewbold found (1842-1845) 
tho bunks of tho gold-yielding streams crowded with Jhlgars. The 
decline of the industry is probably due partly to tho fall iu the yield, 
and partly to the great rise of wages which had followed tho indow 
of wealth during the American War.^ 

Mr. Foote notices that the Jdlgdra did not try to get wash-dirt 
from, deep pockets in the hods of the streams, tho places which were 
generally found most productive in Australian and Californian gold- 
washings. Constant heavy rain prevented Mr. Foote trying tho 
most promising spots. lie thought that tho deep pockets might bo 
examined in the dry weather by damming the stream and baling out 
the hollows. At the same time voiy little water would be available 
for washing. It was also probable that the people bad already 
examined these places. 

Captain Kowbold (1842-1845) estimated the yearly outturn of 
wash gold fi’om tho 8ortur, Harti, and Doni streams, after an 
average monsoon, at about 200 ounces. Mr. Foote was not able to 
ascertain the average outtuim when tho place was examined by him; 
he thought it might sah'ly bo set down at loss than ono-tonth of 
Captain Newbold’s estimate. That so few washers wore attracted 
proved that tho return was small. In Mr. Foote’s opinion tho 
conclusion was that the prospects of success were not enough to 
justify an outlay of capital in large mining works. Tho stream 
gold was found ussoci.ated with a black sand consisting mainly of 
magnetic iron in minute octohedra, and a black residue not affected 
by tho magnet. In tho s.and washed in the Doni, Mr. Foote 
found several minute rounded grains of a gray metal, which on 
examination proved to be metallic silver. A couple of little 
spangles of a pale yellowish silvery hue were electrum, the natural 


’ Another writer on the Kappatgurld gold tract, Mr, Soholt, formed a very low 
estimate of the yield of alluvial gold. He stated that in his opinion the alluvial 
deposits would never pay to work as they wore oonfiried to a few small streams and 
blind watercourses whose bed-rock was almost uncovered and showed a very scanty 
supply of wash-dirt. Twelve days’ work at Sortur yielded Mr. Scholt about a penny¬ 
weight lof gold worth 4s, to Os. (Rs. 2 • 3). Bom. Gov. Rec. General Department 
XXi;. of 1874, 
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amalgam of gold and silver. Besides these, a few minute bronae- 
coloured grains proved to be a mechanical mixture of metallic 
copper and oxide of tin. Captain Nowbold found a small fragment 
of metallic copper, grains of silver, and a few whitish metallic 
spangles which he took to be platimim. In Mr. Foote’s opinion the 
occurrence of platinum was doubtful. C.aptaiu Newbold also found 
gray silver oro in a fragment of quartz, but did not trace tho source 
from which the quartz came. Tn a green very traplike part on the 
psoudo-diorito, about a mile north-west by north of Sortur, Mr. Foote 
found numerous small but very perfect octohedra of magnetic iron 
with numerous little lumps of copper pyrites and some iron pyrites. 
Very white iron pyrites in minute parcels was also widely spread in 
tho neighbouring black variety of psondo-diorite. 

Besides gold manganese is found in considorable quantities. In 
former times when fuel was plentiful in tho Kappatgudd hills and 
English iron was dear, ranch iron ore was smelted at Boni and 
other places in these hills. Iron is still (1883) smelted at Tegur 
on the Poona-Harihar road fifteen miles north of Dhdrwiir, and at 
Gulgi in Kalghatgi, The ore is of a darki-sh brown and has a specific 
gravity of 3'tiO. It is found on a hill to tlio south-west of the village 
of Tegur in small pebbles and in large masses, both on and below 
the surface. 3'he process of smelting is simple. The stone is broken 
into small fragments about a third of an inch cubo and smelted in a 
furnace mider the strong heat of a pair of bellows. Tho metal runs 
to tho bottom while tho impurities escape hy a hole in the furnace, 
Tho crude metal is then removed to a refining furnace where it is 
made red-hot and beaten on an anvil under the blows of hammers 
worked by six or sevoir raeu by turn at the same time. When cold 
it is again heated and the process of heating is repeated three or four 
'*times. Tho iron is then pure and malleable enough for uso. It 
is mostly used for making ploughs, sickles, and other field tools, 
and being soft is much liked by the people. The iron fetches 2d. to 
3d, (1^-2 ns.) the pound, and tho return is sufficient to keep the 
establishment and leave a small profit. No limestone or kankar is 
mixed with the ore in the smelting furnace which causes considerable 
-waste of material and labour. At Gulgi tho daily outturn of iron, is 
about forty pounds. 

^ The local building stones are, iron-stone, blue basalt, granite, 
slate, sandstone, quartz, and flint-.stono. Iron-stone is found chiefly 
at Nigadi, Banadur, Mandihal, and near Dharwar in the Dharwar 
sub-division; at Kalghatgi, Hiingal, and Shiggaonin Bankdpur; and at 
Haveri and Timapur in Karajgi. It is found three to six feet under 
ground in slanting layers two to six inches thick. It is also found 
on the surface of hills whore the layers are four to nine inches 
thick. The stone does not require blasting. Tho cost of working 
in the quarries is about 6a. (Ks. 3) the hundred cubic feet. When, 
as at Hiingal, the stone is found in thin layers of two to four 
inches, the masonry resembles that of burnt bricks and is very 
strong. Except in Navalguiid and Ron blue basalt is found in all 


^From materiala supplied by Mr. G. B. Tilak, Acting Executive Enginoifr 
B 98-4 
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parts of tho district. It is sometimes very hard and difficult to work. 
The only places with regular quarries of blue basalt soft enough to 
be used for building are Ganjigatti and Devgiri. Including blasting 
the cost at the quarry is about 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. 
Granite is obtained either in slabs or blocks by blasting] it is very 
hard to work. At Mnlgand and Mundargi in Gadag it is found .in 
sl-abs ten to twelve feet long and threo to nine inches thick. Small 
quantities also occur in some fields at Annigeri in Navalgund. The 
cost is about 8s. (Rs.I) tho hundred cubic feet. Slate occurs in the 
beds and on tho banks of streams, about six feet below tho surface. 
The layers are generally .sloping and two to six inches thick. The 
chief places whero slate occurs are at Mandihal and Alndyar in 
Dhdrwar, at Haveri and Devgiri in Karajgi, and nt Rdnebennur. 
The slabs found at Alnavar are of the best quality and are used for 
ornamental work, il'ho cost is about 8d. (2 a;».) the square foot. 
Sandstone can bo had in any quantity on tlio Budaugudd hill and is 
used for the coping of drains and other purposes for wliich good- 
sized stones are wanted. In fields near Shirur and Bassdpur in 
Karajgi sandstone is found in limited quantities in boulders. The 
cost is about 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. Quartz and 
flintstone are found in irregular shapes on hills at Kargund and 
Navalgundj it is used but is not a good building stone. The cost is 
about 6a. (Rs. 3) tho himdred cubic feet. Mr. Kies notices that 
potstono occurs with the tale-sclii.sts in the Kappatgudd hills and 
IS used by the people in making images and cooking- vessels. Hero 
also Tipu Sultan dug (1782-1799) jnts for gun flints. 

In making and mending roads three kinds of metal are used, 
iron-stone, blue basalt, and gi-anite. The cost is about Cs. (Rs. 3) the 
hundred cubic feet exclusive of carriage. The cost of metal made 
from the hard bkio basalt or vajradundi metal is about 10*. (Rs.b) 
the hundred cubic feet. Small loose iron-stones are sometimes 
gathered from the fields on the roadside for metal and cost about 
6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred cubic feet on the road. 

Sand is found in the bed.s of streams. It often contains small 
limestone or Icanhar pebbles which aro reduced to powder in grind¬ 
ing. The cost of carriage in tho west is very heavy. The cost of 
each hundred cubic feet inclusive of cleaning and carriage ranges 
from 8.-5. to £1 4». (Rs. 4-12). Good coarse clean sand is not found 
in any part of the district. 

Limestone or kanJedr of a yellowish white is found in black soil 
either in the beds of streams or in fields two to ten feet below 
the surface. It is sometimes easily gathered on the surface of the 
hanks of country tracks and sin,a]l streams. For every hundred 
cubic feet the cost of gathering varies from lOs. to .£1 4s. (Rs. 6-12) 
and for burning and carriage from £2 10s. to £4 (Rs.25-40). The 
lime bears a proportion of two of sand to one of lime. The mortar 
which this limestono yields as a rule is slightly hydraulic and is 
excellent for all kinds of work. The fuel used in burning the lime 
comes from tho western forests. Including fifteen miles’ carriage it 
costs 17s. the ton (Rs. 3 the hhandi of 784 lbs.). Charcoal costa 2s. 
±0 3s. the phara of soventy-fivo pounds. 
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The people (generally use unburnt or kacha bricks. They are 
moulded from mud prepared of red or brown earth or of gray earth 
found in old fort-walls in tho black soil plain. Burnt bricks are made 
only at Dhai'war, Hubli, Gadag, and other largo towns. Tho usual 
price for bricks measuring 12" x is 16^. to ,£l (Ks. 8-10) 

tho thousand. Table moulded bricks of a smaller size, 9^" x 4^* x 2^', 
used in public buildings at Dhdrwhr cost £i 4s, (Rs. 12) the 
tliousand. Tiles are made of the same kind of earth as bricks and 
also from the clay found in tho beds of somo of the ponds. They 
cost 12s. to ISs. (Rs. 6-9) the thousand. The size nsed is 12" Xl5" 
by about 4" moan diameter. 

^Alargoportionofthedistrictisalmosttreeless. Tn 1848,Lieutenant 
now Colonel W. C. Anderson, of the lievcnue Survey Department, 
complained of the destruction of timber in the western forests of Kod. 
Teak and blackwood, which were protected by Government, were 
alone safo; tho supply of 7 naMi Termiualia tomontosa, andhojifor 
Pterocarpus marsupiura, was rapidly disappearing. Not a tree 
of more than a few inches in diameter was to be found within miles 
of the edge of tho forest. To obtain logs about twelve feet long 
one foot wide and throe and a half to four inches thick, which were 
then in great demand, the Vadars used to fell a tree a foot or 
thirteen inelios in diameter and chip away till it was reduced to the 
reQuired sizo. Ten or twelve logs were pub on one cart drawn by 
tNvo uuffaloes, and when taken to Kalghatgi in the north sold for 8^. 
to Os. (Rs. 4 - 4^] the load. In the fair season strings of ton to fifty 
carts passed daily out of the forests.* In 1857, within throe miles 
of Dharw^r, many part.s of the country wore tliiokJy covered with 
dense forests, the haunts of tiger, bison, and other wild animals. 
Now the cover is hardly enough for jackals, and some parts are 
under tillage. The black soil sub-divisious in tho north and east 
have few trees of any kind and depend upon the western forests for 
building timber and fuel. Efforts arc now being made to grow 
large hdhhul plantations, and as the hdhhul grows well in black soil, 
it is hoped that, in a few years, the north and east will produce 
their own fuel. 

On the 91st of March 1883 tho area of forest land was 426 square 
miles,of which 155^ miles were reserved and270^ miles were protected 
forests. The whole area may be divided into two divisions, the 
moist forest in the western sub-divisions of Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Bankapur, and H^ngal, covering 200 .square miles of which 108 are 
reserved and ninety-two are protected ; and tho dry forests in tho 
eastern and southern sub-divisions of Gadag, Karajgi, Eanebennur, 
and Kod, covering 224 square milos of which forty-seven are reserv¬ 
ed and 177 are protected forests. Hubli and Navalgund are bare of 
trees; they have only two square miles of forest between them. 

The choice and the marking of the Dharwar forest reserves which 
began in 1871 is not yet (1883) completed. Eor the portions of tho 
forest which are settled maps on a scale of four inches to the mile 


‘The sections on forestu and trees have been compiled from materials supplied by 
Mr. H. Barrett, District Forest Officer. ^Bom. Gov. Sel, LX. 191. 
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have been prepared. The boundaries of the reserves have been 
marked by rough stono pillars, or by cairns four and a half feet 
high, tapering from six feet at the base to two feet across the top. 

The moist forests which lie between the KAnara border and the 
eastern plain include a large and valuable forest belt to the south¬ 
west, some scrub forest on low hills, and plantations near the main 
roads, The extreme north limit touches and is bounded by Kd,nara 
and Belgaum and tho south by Maisur. The moist forests aro 
divided into tho four circles or divisions of Dhdrwar, Kalgliatgi, 
Bankapur, and Hangal. Within the forest area there are four chief 
varieties of soil, light, red, black, and sandy. Where teak prevails 
the soil is light, loose, and veined with quartz. Some of tho rocks 
aro ironstone or sundstoue, but inost aro granite. In Dharwdr, 
Kalghatgi, and Bank^ipur tbe forest lands are billy and waving, but 
the Hangal reserves are mostly flat. Tho finest trees are generally 
found in valleys, which in some parts are thickly wooded, while the 
hill-tops aro generally thinly covered with trees. Teak prevails 
throughout tho whole of tho Dharwdr, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur 
forests; towards Hangal it almost disappears. The best teak is 
found in Kalghatgi where in suitable places it grows extremely 
well and promises to reach a considerable size. As a rule tbe 
forests do not yield large timber except in the form of poles. With 
this exception tbe roservos are fairly covered with a superior crop 
of trees capable of giving a large yield of building materials and fire¬ 
wood. Many kinds of bamboo also occur whose strength, lightness, 
and elasticity make them most useful and well suited to the wants 
of the people. Of the four circles or divisions tho forests of tho 
DharWflr sub-divi.siou, with twenty-nine square miles of reserved and 
twenty-one square miles of protected forests, aro of great value and 
supply timber and firewood to the town of Dharwdr and to the treeless 
black-soil couutry to the cast. The Marnmgaon-BelMri railway which 
will pass through the heart of these forests and then run through a 
woodlos.s country to BelljCri, will depend on the Dh^rwar forests for a 
large part of its fnel. In this division two good roads run through 
the northern and southern parts of the main bolt of forest, joining 
it with tho town of Dharw6r at distances of ten to fifteen miles. 
The Kalghatgi forest, with fifty-one square miles of reserved and 
twenty-nine square miles of protected forests, is tho most important 
in the district. On its western side it is in character very like the 
neighbouring forests of Yelldpur and Haliydl in North Kanara, 
and is well stocked with rich trees. A large number of the villages 
included in this belt of forest are entirely deserted, their sites being 
overgrown with trees and dense underwood. In other parts of this 
belt the villages are merely a few huts, in small forest clearings. 
At certain seasons the climate of the whole tract is unhealthy and in 
parts the water supply is scarce and bad. Most parts of these forests 
can be reached by carts, and the main road from YolMpur to 
Dharwar passes through tho southern portion of the forest area. Of 
two good local fund roads, one runs through the heart of tho northern 
half, and the other through the centre of the division. From 
these forests the town of Hubli is mostly supplied with fuel, and from 
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the ease with which timber can bo sent to Hubli and Dhdrwfir, this 
forest will be able tosnpplythoMarmagaon-BoMrirailway withalarge 
quantity of firewood. In tho northern part of this forest belt the 
surface rock is very rich in iron ore, and iron is still smelted in the 
village of Gulgi. The forest divisions of Jiankapur and HAngal are 
much alike. The Bankapur forests, with an area of eighteen square 
miles of reserved and nineteen square miles of protected forests, are 
stocked with useful wood, and tho vigour and value of the stock will 
increase as the forest lands become fully guarded from fire. They 
are easy to work as they lie along the Kanara frontier. Their 
value is a good deal lessened by mixture with largo alienated forests. 
Tho forests of Bengal include ten square miles of reserved and 
twenty-three square miles of protected forests. They are tho fringe 
of the grand Kanara forests, but the growth of the timber is slower 
and much less vigorous as the rainfall is much lighter. Tho 
Hangal forests will never produce such large timber as is grown 
in Kanara. They have also .suTered much from careless cutting 
from which they are now slowly recovering. With time and care, 
the Hdngal forests will yield much small wood fit for building nativo 
houses and for making field tools. They also contain some fine 
sandalwood. As they are crossed by good cart roads they can be 
easily and cheaply worked. The value of tlioso forests is great, 
and will bocorao greater as their produce will always find a ready 
market eastwards in the wide forestless tract of eastern ]Ihdrw£r, the 
NiJ^am’s territory, and BelMri. 

The dry forests are included in the sub-division of Gadag, Kod, 
Ranebennur, and Karajgi. Tlu.'se forest lands are upwards of fifty 
miles ea.st and south of the Kdnara forcst.s, and are mostly dry 
stony hills. In this part of the district the existing forest or wood- 
bearing area is extremely small. At present tbebulk of the reserves 
is in a very poor condition, bare or at best with a covering of scrub and 
thorn. 'I’he re wooding of tliose hills must be slow, but thero seems 
no reason to doubt that with care and time tho attempt will succeed. 
The forest lands of Gadag, with forty square miles of reserved and 
thirty-three square miles of protected forests, are chiefly in the 
Kapatgudd I'ange which has a total length of about thirty miles. A 
large tract in the centre of the range is alienated, and both on the 
north and south aide several alienated villages hold large tracts of hilly 
country. The soil of these hills is almost everywhere scanty. Even 
at the base of the hills it is stony and barren. Q’hc north half of the 
chain has no scrub, the hills being covered with fine spear-grass. 
Along the banks of a few streams near l)oni are some stunted 
date-palms and a few other trees. At the base and sides of the hills 
from Chik-Vuduvatito tho Tungbhadrais some stunted scrub; but it 
gradually disappears about tho middle. Tho tops of the hills are bare 
rock. Among the scrub the chief tretjs and bushes are bandurbi 
Dodonaea viscosa, which covers large tracts and is tho most common 
shrub in the range. Next in commonness come tho Acacias and 
Cassias : khair Acacia catechu, phulate hdbhul Acacia latronum, and 
hdbhul Acacia arabica. With these a little teak is mixed in the plains 
near Chik-Vuduvati. Teak also occurs in several of the small valleys 
near Kulkera, the vigorous shoots seeming to show that teak was 
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formerly common. According to the people twenty-five to thii’ty 
years ago the hills were covered with trees. The Cassias are tarvad 
C. auriculata, and bdya C. fistula. 'I’he C. fistula is not plentiful; it is 
found chiefly along the banks of a few rivulets. An Albizzia and a 
Bignonia are also fairly common at the base of the hills to the 
south of the range. A few stunted nirti trees Melia azadirachta also 
occur. Altogether the vegetation is very poor, and much care and 
many years will be required to rewood these hills. 

The greater part of the Kod forest area, with seven square miles of 
reserved and thirty-four square miles of protected forests, consists of 
two parallel ranges of hills in the south of the sub-division. Between 
the two ranges lies the pojDulous and highly tilled Masur valley. 
The northern or front range is a narrow strip of bare hill, whose 
skirts are tilled to the base. East of the point where the Masur 
road crosses them the hills are extremely bare. 'L’o the west of the 
Masur road a little scrub occm’S on the slopes and along the base. The 
Maisur frontier which runs along the crest of the southern or rear 
range comes down to the plain about the centre of the line, ,so 
that only part of the northern face is in British territory. A great 
part of the area of both ranges has been assigned as free-grazing 
land for the neighbouring villages. As grazing ground these hills 
are of great importance to the people during the south-west rains and 
the cold weather months, that is from June to February. After March 
the yearly fires sweep through the whole area, and there is nothing 
for cattle to eat till the next south-west rains in June. The southern 
range is better wooded than the northern. At both ends is a con¬ 
siderable area of woody liill country, some of which has been set apart 
as reserved forests. Besides these two hill ranges, in the northern 
half of the sub-division two isolated patches of waste have been taken 
for forest. One of these is the deserted village of Bdbdpur which in 
parts is thiclily covered with thorny scrub fit for fuel. The other 
includes portions of three villages and is well covered in parts with 
maiti Terminulia tomentosa and other inferior wood. The nature 
and conditions of this forest area are similar to those of the 
Kapatgudd range in Gadag, and it is managed in much the same way. 
Here, as in Gadag, a certain area of valuable wood-bearing land is 
mixed with much waste, mostly wanted for grazing. It is hoped 
that in time the whole will be covered with trees. The forest land 
of Ranebennur includes seventy square miles of protected forests. 
Within the area of forest land are large tracts of unproductive wast^ 
and three blocks of naked brown hills. The Budpanhalli block to the 
north of Ranebennur consists mainly of low stony hills. Parts of the 
village lands of Budpanhalli and Nukapur are thickly covered with 
low thorn bushes, but much is stony and almost utterly bare. 
The only trees are a few scattered Idbhul Acacia arabica, palas 
Butea fi'ondosa, and nim Melia azadirachta bushes. The Airani- 
Medleri block, on the east side, is of irregular shape. It stretches from 
Bdnebeunur nine miles to Kudrihal, long downs bare except for 
scattered brushwood one or two feet high and near Airani asprinkling 
of small trees. In the village lands of Eklaspur is about a square 
mile of anjan Hardvvickia binata forest. This is the only place in 
the district where the tree occurs. The people say the trees were 
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not planted -and are increasing in number and size. At present 
the only growth in the lands of Hanshikatti and Chalgeri are a 
few small low bushes called paorki, bandurhi Dodonma viscosa, and 
revdi. At present much of this reserve is extremely bare, but there 
is no reason why, as at Badpanhalli, thorny scrub should not grow. 
The prospects of this block are better than those of some of the 
stonier tracts, as before the 1876 famine most of the forest land 
was marked into fields and was occasionally under tillage. The third 
or Halgeri block lies in the south-west of the sub-division. It is 
chiefly a low range of stony hills, with a little waste at the base and 
on the sides. The whole is almost utterly hare; only at Anhirvalli 
■and a few other places are there small patche.s of bdbiml, and other 
thorn bushes. In the whole forest land of Ranebennur the only 
trees are in and near the village of Eklaspur. 

The best-covered forest landa in Karajgi are in the Katenhalli 
block about eight miles south of Karajgi and in the village of Gntal 
about twelve luilos to the oast. With these exceptions the Karajgi 
forest lands are extremely bare. The small area to the north of the 
Varda and the detached lands in the centre of the sub-division 
are fairly covered with low brushwood, but tho lands of Basapur, 
Ipikop, and Fdrapur have large areas of bare downs. Nowhere in 
the sub-division are there trees of any size. Much of the land seems 
closely to re-somble the nuyun-growing lands of Eklaspur, but there 
are no aKja7is in Karajgi. 

In cultivated lands the only trees over which Government have 
reserved their rights are teak, blackwood, and sandalwood. Besides 
teak blackwood and sandalwood, the only reserved trees on waste 
lands suitable for tillage are matti Terminalia tomentosa and Konya 
Pterocarpus marsupium. The people of forest villages are allowed 
to cut and remove grass free of charge, and also to take from tho 
protected forest land beadloads of dry firewood and thorns for field 
fencing, 'i^o humri or coppice-burning prevails in the forest lands,tho 
tops and slopes of the hills being too stony and bar’e for this kind 
of tillage. The chief stores for the sale of wood are at Dhdrwdr, 
Kalghatgi, Bankdpur, and Ililngal, where timber can bo bought at 
auction sales. During the working season which lasts from November 
to June, at branch stores along the line of forests, timber is gathered 
and sold by public auction. Most of these stores are temporary and 
are liable to be changed yearly for more convenient sites. The 
retail stores for the sale of wood atDharwar and Kalghatgi have been 
abolished and the timber and fuel required for the large towns are 
now supplied from departmental cuttings. Departmental firewood 
cuttings were begun in 1879 on the principle of coppice under 
standards instead of clean cuts as in Belgaiun, The practice is to 
cut away for firewood and other purposes, such growth as, owing 
to injuries from fire and other causes, seems unlikely to improve, 
leaving such sound hard wood trees for standards as are likely to 
flourish for thirty years. So far the departmental cuttings have been 
a success, and give satisfaction to the people. Under this system 
the Government rate for a stack measuring 4' x 4'‘ x 6', equal to a 
large cartload of firewood drawn by two bullocks is only 2fi. (Re. 1), 
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for a beast-load \\d. (1 anna), and for a head-load for a man ^d. 
(i anna),ioT a woman|(Z.(^ anna), and for a child ^d. {i^arina). The 
net proceeds of the yearly departmental firewood cuttings show a 
gradual rise from £301) (Rs. 3090) in 1S80-81 to £500 (Rs. 5000) in 
1881-82 and £1238 (Rs. 12,330) in 1882-83. 

Before 1881 the right of grazing in forest lands was sold to 
contractors. Under this contract system, there was no checlc on the 
number or the kind of animals admitted into the forests, and the 
cattle-owners could not well be held responsible for damage done 
by fires or by branch-lopping. Besides a fee of 6d. to 2s. (Re.j-l) 
a head of cattle, the contractors used to extort money from the 
cattle-owners and otherwise oppress them. Under the system 
introduced in 1881 the people aro allowed to graze their cattle and 
flocks in certain parts of the forest lands by paying a yearly fee of 
3d. (2 an.) for every head of hoimed cattle and of |fi. anna.) for 
every sheep and goat. The people greatly prefer the new system, 
and it has also proved a financial success. In 1881-82, under the 
new system, the receipts amounted to £1298 (Rs. 12,980). After 
deducting fifty per cent credited to land revenue the balance 
exceeds what was obtained under the old system. 

The most important minor forest products are honey, charcoal, and 
bamboos. Bamboos are in great request as they have many uses. 
In Dh^rwdr a great trade is done in bamboo baskets and mats 
which are sent to various parts of the country. The timber trade is 
mostly in the hands of wealthy raorohants who live in DbarwAr and 
Hubli. Those men buy tho greater part of their wood in Kfi-nara 
and retail it to the people of the plain country. 

The permanent resident.^ near the forest are Muhammadans and 
Lingayats, and the tribes who cut or carry timber or fuel are Bedars, 
Golars, Lambanis, and Vadars. The people employed iu tfie forest 
are mostly taken from the resident castes, but in Kalghatgi and 
Bankapnr about half of tho day labourers are Lambanis. The daily 
pay of foi'est labourers varies according to the demand. The usual 
rates aro 5^tZ. (3^ as.) for a man, A^d. (.3 as.) for a woman, and 
3d. (2 as.) for a boy or girl. 

Till 1871 the Dh^irwdr and Belgaum forests together formed 
the charge of one European forest officer. In 1871 the Dhfi,rwar 
forests were separated and a district officer with protective staff 
was appointed. At present (1883) under the European forest 
officer, who receives a monthly pay of £90 (Rs. 900), is a permanent 
establishment of five foresters and two clerks whose monthly pay 
varies from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30); twenty forest guards on a 
monthly pay varying from I4s. to £l 4.9. (Rs. 7-12); and two peons 
on a monthly pay of £1 12s. (Rs. 1C). Including pay and travelling 
allowances, the whole fixed establishment costs £1731 (Rs. 17,310) 
a year. In addition to the fixed establishment temporary forest 
guards and foresters are employed. During the year ending March 
1383 the establishment, both permanent and temporary, cost £2254 
(Rs. 22,640). Of the permanent staff one forester and seven forest 
guards are for the Dharwfi,r sub-division, two foresters and seven 
forest guards are for Kalghatgi, and one forester and three forest 
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guards each for Bankapur and ffdngal. Of the temporary staff 
there are one forester and six forest guards each for Gadag, 
Ranebennnr and Karajgi, and Kod. Each sub-division is divided 
into two beats under the head forest guard. The duties of the 
guards are to patrol the forests within an average beat of twenty- 
six square miles, to protect the reserves from damage, and to watch 
the removal of bamboos and firewood from the forests. Each 
forester in charge of a division visits the forests from time to time 
and sees that the men under him do not shirk their work. 

During the eighteen years ending 18S3 forest receipts have risen 
from £1710 (Rs. 17,100) in 1865-60 to £8291 (Rs. 82,910) in 1882-83. 
Except during the 1876 and 1877 famine, when the receipts fell 
to .£1707 (Rs. 17,070), this increase has been gradual. On account 
of the reorganization of the establishment charges have risen from 
£701 (Rs. 7040) in 1865-66 to £4195 (Rs. 41,950) in 1882-83. 
During the last three years the net revenue has averaged £2511 14^(. 
(Rs.25,117) a year ; 
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The most useful trec.s and plants are: Alale (K.) hirda (M.), 
Terminalia chebula, yields a yellowish hard and heavy wood used 
for lielcl tools but not valued as it is apt to suffer from the attacks 
of white ants. The bark and berries are useful in tanning and 
in mediciue ; they also make excellent black ink and a black dye. 
Atiinimdi (K.) or iimhar (M.), Eicus glomerata, yields a wood 
which is often used in the body of carts, into which the iron axle fits. 
The fruit like the common fig is eaten by the poorer classes and 
by cattle. Banne (K.) dpta (M.), Bauhinia racemosa, has a very 
strong and hard heartwood; the bark is used for making rope and its 
gum as a medicine. Belpatri (K. and M.) £Egle marmolo,s, is sacred 
to Shiv ; the timber i.s not used; the inside of the fruit is scooped 
ontand made into snuffboxes. Bileimndi (K.) ndwi (M.), Lager-strsomia 
macrocarpa, has alight serviceable wood which is u.scd for building 
though it is apt to suffer from white ants. Bite (K.) sisu (M.), 
Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood, yields a valuable strong tough 
wood which is much used in cabinet-work and foi’ other purposes. 
Burla (K..) sitevri (M.), Bombax malabaricum, the silk-cotton tree, 
though worthless as timber is used by wood-carvers or Jingars in 
making scabbards and toys; its cotton is valued for stuffing quilts and 
pillows. Bindal (K.) d7uiwia(M.), Conocarpus latifolia,has a white and 
very hard wood used in building and for cart-axles and ploughs and 
any tool for which strength is required; it also yields a good gum. 
Dikd.mtxli (M), Gardeuialucida, has close-grained woodgoodformaking 
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combs; it yields an ill-smeUing gnm resin which is much used in 
healing wounds and sores. Gandha (K.) chandan (M.), Santalum 
album, furnishes the well-known sandalwood of commerce ; it is used 
for carving incense and perfume and in making sect bi’ow-marks ; 
from the root a valuable oil is prepared. Kera mara (K.) bibva (M.), 
Somecarpus anacardium, the marking-nut tree is useless as timber, 
the oil of the nut is used as a blister and fomeuter in rheumatism 
and in making ink. Halasu (K.) phanns (M.), Artocarpus integrifolia, 
the jack-troOjis used incarpentry .andfurniture. Haldiadvi bhende(K.) 
Erinocarpus iiimmonii, has a very soft wood and fibrous bark which 
is twisted into rope, Hunab (K.) kindal (M.), Terminalia pauiculata, 
is like matti Terminalia tomentosa; it is used almost as much as 
matti but is not nearly so good or lasting being very liable to 
attacks from in.sects; it is generally soaked in water for three or 
four months before being used. Ilunane (K.) chinch (M.), Tamarindus 
indica, the tamarind, has a very hard and lasting heartwood, which 
is used for sugar and oil mills and for mallets and rice-pounders. 
Jzale-gida{K.) bdbhul (M.), Acacia arabica, isusod forploughs,carts,and 
sugarcane mills and in other woi-k in which great strength isrequired ; 
the bark is useful in tanning. KakJcai (K.) baija (M.), Cassia fistula, 
is notable for its long pods and beautiful hanging clusters of primrose 
yellow flowers; the bean is a medicine and an article of commerce. 
Karegida (K.) gehela (M.), Randia dumotoram, i.s a small shrub with 
close-grained wood used for walking sticks ; the fruit is a fish-poison. 
Karemuttal (K.) tivas (M.), Dalbergia oojeinensis, has very valuable 
hard wood of great strength and toughness used for cai’ts, ploughs, 
and carriage poles. Matti (Iv.) ain (M.), Terminalia tomentosa,yields 
a much valued and genei-ally used hard browm-black timber ; the 
barkisvaluodin tanning. Margnla (K.) i<AiVcad(M.),Gai’ciniapurpurea, 
the wild raangosteen, whose fruit by boiling yields the concrete 
oil known as koham, is used in baking cakes and heals chaps, 
sores, and wounds. Mutlala (K.) palas (M,), Butea frondosa, yields 
strong fibrous wood which is not used locally for building ; the 
leaves are used by Brahmans and otlier.s as plates. Raktahoni (K.) 
asan (M,), Pterocarpus marsupiiim, yields a good strong reddisli 
brown timber suited for furniture and house-building ; it is also 
much used for ploughs, harrows, and carts. A red kind like resin 
oozes from the tree. Skendhi (M.), Phoenix sylvestris, the wild date- 
palm, yields palm beer and spirit; from its loaves jiiats and baskets 
are made. Shivani (K.) shivan (M.), Gimelina arborea, yields a good 
timber used in building and for field purposes ; it stands weather and 
water. Shiris (K.),Albizziaodoratissima,furnishes a very strong hard 
wood which is used for the rollers and crushers in sugarcane mills, 
and in cart-making; it is a useful roadside tree growing fast and 
giving good shade. Tadsal (K.) dhdman (M,), Grewia tiliaefolia, has 
a white and pliant wood that would make good bows, arrows, and 
lances; its only local use is for axe-handlea : the small elongated 
red berry is eaten by the people. Tegina (K.) sag (M.), Tectona 
grandis, teak, yields the well-known very durable timber. 

The shade trees tliat thrive best along roadsides are the haranj 
Pongaraia glabra,s/wVis Albizziaodoratissima, nim Melia azadirachta, 
mango Mangifera indica, dpta Bauhinia racemosa, Millingtonia 
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tortensis, Ficas cordifolia, Ficua nandrook, and others of the fig 
speciea. On the roads which cross tho black-soil and plain country 
to the east of Ohhrwhr^ the hdbhul Acacia arabica has boon found 
most suitable, Fitheeolobium saman or rain-tree, a native of 
Jamaica, only lately introduced into Dharwar, grows so readily, 
wants so little water, and gives such excellent shade, that it is 
certain to become a favourite roadside tree. 

The chief trees found in fields and gardens and grown for their 
fruit are anjura Ficus carica the fig, hdla Musa sapientum tho 
plantain, hegpura Citrus indicathe citron, hor /jizyphus jujuba the 
jujube, yeru mavu Anacardium occideutalo the cashewuut, halam 
Artocarpus integrifolia tiie jack, hunase 7’amarindus iudicus the 
tamarind 'jjamhu Syzygium jainbolanum tho jamhool, -irmvu Mangifera 
indica the mango, nimhu Citrus bergamia tho lime, pyara 
Psidium pomiferum the guava, rdmphal ArmouA reticulata the sweet 
sop, situphat Anona squamosa tho custard-apple, and tengu Cocus 
nucifera tho cocoa-palm. Theso are all grown largely and much 
used. 

Tho chief fibre-yielding trees a.nd phiat.s are amhada Hibiscus 
cannabiuus hemp, ananas Ananassa sativa pine-apple, hambiigala 
Bambuaa arundinacea bamboo, Miisa sapientum the plantain, 
hhdt Oryza sativa rice, Ihendi Abeimo.schus eaculentus, jangli rid 
Abroma augiistum devil’s cottou, Jcnlbu Saccharurn oilicinarnm 
sugarcane, kalnar A-loe vnlgaris aloe, langhi Abutilou indicum 
country mallow, madi Caryota urens ba.stard sago-palm, music 
hhendi Abelrnoscbus moschatus the jnusk mallow, ndrio.l Cocos 
nucifera cocoa-palm, supdri Areca catechu betel-palm, idmbda 
amhada Hibiscus sabdarilTa rosellc. 

The hedge plants are adsal Adbatorla vasica, daba-galU Opuntia 
dilleni prickly-pcar, dunda-galti Kuphorbia antiquorum triangular 
surge, hala-gaUi Fuphorbia tirucalli milk-bush, jzale-gida Acacia 
arabica, kadandla datropha enre-as physic-nut, kalnar Aloe 
vulgaris aloe, lekkigide Vitex trifolia Indian privet, mada rargi 
Lawsonia alba heuua plant, nuggi mara Moringa pteryg’osporma 
horse-radish tree, pdngara Rrythrina indica coral tree, sikeked 
Acacia coucinna soapnut, yale-kaltl Euphorbia nerrifolia candle- 
cactus. 

The chief water plants some of which have magnificent blossoms 
are of lotuses or hamals the Hymphoea stollata with ruse-coloured 
scentless fiower.s, Hympheea rubra with large brilliant rod flowers, 
Hymphoea pubescens with white flowers, and the water-bean 
Nelumbium spneiosum. All of theso are common near Dharwhr. 

Tho chief climbing shrubs, plants, and weeds growing on waste 
lands and hills are dhaluri Datura alba the thorn-applo, iottal halli 
and Caparishorrida a thorny shrub with large white flowers. There 
are three kinds of dhaturi plant, kakigida Solanum indicum Indian 
nightshade, Solanum jacejuini, and Solanum trilobatum. Other 
plants are the utrani Achyranthos aspera, and the yellow thistle or 
Mexican poppy Argomoue mexicana. 

Among the wild climbing plants in the forests and hedges are 
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Production. cordifolius, and Cissus discolor. Many convolvuluses yield exquisite 
flowers among thorn the Dryonia collosa, Argyreia malabarica, and 
the Elephant creeper Argyreia speciosa, 

(iRAssKR. The moat useful gra.sses for fodder, volatile oils, and thatching- 

are matU huliu and geddali gen ImJJu varieties of Andropog-on, 
and chapparigtn huliu, herati Jmlhi, maniharti kiillu, and 
huliu, all considered good fodder and apparently belonging to the 
Graminacoao family. Haridli Cynodou dactylon is one of the best 
fodder grasses especially for horses. The Andropogon martini 
has a very strong ai’omatic and pungent taste, and cattlo are 
voraciously fond of it. The tthya ghds Andropogon citratum or 
lemon grass, thohdlacla bem Andropogon muricatum Cnscus grass, 
and the darhhe Gyporus rotundus are fragrant grasses from which 
<.iil is made. 

Ferr-r. Except those which have been introduced into gardens few 

varieties of ferns are found in Dharwar. The only local ferns 
noticed in the forest are the common Pteris, two varieties of maiden 
hair or Adiantum, and liigodiuTn. scandens a climbing fern with 
graceful drooping filigree-liko fronds. None of the lovely mo.sses 
and lichens which adorn the Kanara forests are found in the 
oompavativcly dry forests of Dharwar. 

Fxotics, The chief exotic trees and plants which have been introduced into 

Dharwar are the rain tree Pithecolobiura saman a native of Jamaica, 
the logwood tree divi-divi Oawalpinia coi-iaria which grows in black 
and rod soil and the pod of which yields valuable tanning, the 
Australian acacias, the mahogany tree Swietenia maliogani, the 
Casuarina eqiiisetifolia, the American Bastard cedar Guazuraa 
tomontosa, the Midingtonia hortensis, and the Eucalyptus obliqua. 
iSonie Eucalyptus trees planted a few years ago in damp lowlying 
ground are tliriviiig. Two trees eight inches in diameter at the 
h.-uso and more than thirty feet high will probably grow to a large 
size. 

Many exotic plants flowers and vegetables are grown in the 
gardens about Dharwdr. In the garden attached to the Nawab of 
tSavanur’s residence a. few apple and pear trees have been planted, 
and the apple trees bear fruit. Strawberries are also grown, and 
with care and rich soil would yield well. The Cape gooseberry 
thrives and bears quantities of fruit from which one of the best 
Indian preserves is made. Pine-apples succeed well and of late 
year.s have been grown equal in flavour and size to fine English hot¬ 
house pine-apples. The plants require great care and very rich 
manure. The following ornamental shrubs and plants thrive well: 
Acalyphas, Achimenes, Aralias, Arums, Begonias, Bignonias, 
Caladiums, Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Draccenas, Gardenias, 
Gladiolus, Hoyas, Iris, Ivy, Jasminum, Panax, and Plumbago. 
With care nearly all English flower and vegetable seeds grow well 
in Dharwar. The chief varieties of flowers are the Amaranthus, 
Antirrhinum, Aster, Balsam, Calliopsis, Candy tuft. Cockscomb. 
Convolvulus, Dianthus or Pink, Geranium, Heliotrope, Hollyhocl 
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Marigold^ Miguonette, Portulaca, Rose, Sweet Pea.; SunHower, and 
Verbena. The chief vegetables are Artichoke, Beeti’oofc, Cabbage, 
Capsicara, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Cress, Cucumber, French 
Beaus, Knolkhol, Lettuce, Marrow, Mustard, Onions, Parsley, Peas, 
Radish, Spinnach, Tomato, and Tinmip. 

Dharwar is not a cattle-breeding country. No one wanting a 
good pair of bullocks or a good buffalo would buy an animal of the 
Dharwar breed. The local breed is decidedly poor. The demand 
for good cattle i.s supplied from Bholapur, I’andharpur, Maisur, and 
Bellari. The chief cattle-marts are Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, 
Kalghatgl, and Alur in Hdngal. The cattle-breeders are Davri 
Gosavis, Dhangars, Gaulis, Airgaulis, and Lambdnis. Formerly the 
abundance of cheap grazing encouraged the people to keep a number 
of miserable beasts which could never do a day’s work. The average 
animal has of late somewhat improved in quality and as it now costs 
money to feed cattle noue are kept which cannot earn their keep, 

The chief domestic animals are oxeu, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, horses, and a.sses. Of oxeu the 1882-83 returns show a total 
of 258,510 head. These are principally of three kinds ; hosldl or 
from the river country that is the banks of the Krishna, mudlla or 
from the south-east that is from Maisur and Madras, and jodri or 
local. Of these the finest are the large white Maisur bullocks which 
cost £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) or evcu more; the hoUdl or Krishna 
bullocks cost £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); and the local bullocks, which 
are smaller, cost £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-(>0).i All three kinds are used for 
ploughing, for riding, and for drawing carts, but the Maisur bullocks 
are said to be best suited for carts. The larger bullocks last about 
sixteen or even twenty years and the smaller about twelve years. 
Of cows the total is returned at 151,379 and of buffaloes at 123,975, of 
which 83,452 were she-buffaloes. The best buffaloes como from the 
black-soil country in Navalgund, Ron, and Gadag on the east and 
north. A cow costs 16s. to £3 (Rs. 8-30) and ashe-buffalo £3 to £6 
(Rs. 30-60). Sheep and goats, returned at 231,125, are kept chiefly 
by the Kurubars or shepherds in flocks of 100 to 1000. They are not 
reared for export but entirely for local use, and the numbers are not 
very large. They are found chiefly in the centre and east of the 
district. They feed on the small grass that grows on the banks of 
the streams and in waste numbers, on tree and shrub leaves, and 
on the leaves of the cotton plant after the cotton crop is picked. The 
price of sheep is said to vary from 2s. to 85 . (Rh. 1-4), and of goats 
from 4s. to 8s. (Rs.2-4). IIorse.s are returned at 5478. They are 
generally owned by Brahman village accountants and some of the 
former district revenue officers. Dharwar was once famous for its 
breed of ponies running up to fourteen hands high; they are not 
now so good as they were. The breed is small under thirteen 
hands, and often ill-shaped and vicious but hardy. The Persian and 


' During the American War (1S64 -1866) when there was a glut of money extravagant 
prices were paid for cattle at the Hubli market. For a pair of bullocks Rs. 300-400 
was a common price and Rs. 1200 were paid for a bullock which distinguished himself 
by uprooting a large stone buried in the ground which no other beast could move 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXVIll. 104. 
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Abyssinian campaigns took away numbers of the best. The mail cart 
service also knocks up hundreds every year. No pains seem to have 
been taken to improve the breed until some years ago Government 
allotted a few good stallions to accompany the camps of some of the 
English district officers on their yearly tours. Asses are returned at 
6819. Almost every washerman keeps some female and one male 
ass for breeding and for carrying clothes. The male colts are sold 
either to potters whose clay and earthenware they carry, or to some 
classes of Vadars who use them to carry firewood and millstones. 
The KorvAs also and some other wandering tribes keep asses to carry 
their little camps. Except in the town of Dhdrwdr there are no 
ducks. Hens are scarce, and since the 1877 famine difficult to buy. 
They vary in price from 6d. to Is. 6d. (4-12 as.). 

’The di.stricc is fairly off for game. Almo.st every kind of 
game that is found in Soutliorn India occurs in Dhdrwar. The belt 
of forest from one to six miles broad, which forms the western 
and part of the .southern boundary of the district shelters the lai’ger 
animals.'-’ Between this belt of forest and the eastern plain are 
considerable tracts of scrub as well as isolated scrub-covered hills 
w'hich are all more or less stocked with pig, hares, and the smaller 
deer. In the plain antelopes are still found but not in such 
numbers as formerly. During the eight years ending 1882 the 
total number of wild animals reported as destroyed was thirty of 
which four were tigens, twenty-two leopards and panthers, and two 
were hysenas and two other animals; the amount spent in rewards was 
£28 (Rs. 280). The number of persons killed was fourteen of whom 
two were by tigers, two by panthers and leopards, and ten by other 
animals. There were also eighty-two head of cattle killed, thirteen 
by tigers, sixty-oue by leopards and panthers, and eight by wolves. 

Of large game, the Tiger, huU or hehluli, Felis tigris, is not so 
common as in former yeans but still occurs in the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
HAngal, and Bankapur forests, bordering Kanara on the west of 
the district. Tigers more frequently appe.ar in these places during 
the rains than at any other time, as in the great Kdnara forests 
herbage springs so slowly that the wild pig, deer, and cattle, which 
form the tiger’s usual food, desert Kduafa for the thinner forests of 
west Dhdrwdr. The Panther, hera halla, Felis pavdus, has been 
killed in the DharwAr, Gadag, Hangal, Bankdpur, and Kod sub¬ 
divisions. They also occur in the western forests. 'J’ho hill fort of 
Nargimd, about thirty miles north of Dh^rwar, is a notormas place 
for panthers, the caverns or hollows in the fort and the dense mass of 
prickly-pear on the hi 11-slopes offering them excellent hiding places. 
The Leopard e.at, /i.ong'iu-, Felis bengalensis,is found in all the western 
forests and is also known to inhabit the Dambal hills, the hills of 


^Contributed hy Mr. R. S. Wingate, Aaaiatant Superintendent Revenue Survey 
Southern MarAtiia Country. 

In 1S4G the parts of Kod on the North Kdnara border were'subject to tlie ravages 
of wild elephants, Tiiey used to enter the district from North Kdnara about the 
beginning of October when the rice ear begins to form. In 1845 three or four herds 
of about thirty or forty elephants appeared in Kod. It was said that seven or eight 
elephants in a single night would eat or trample under foot two or three acres of 
standing rice. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 191. 
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Mulgund, and the hills in the south of Kod. It also occasionally Chapter IL 

turns up most unexpectedly near villages in the middle of the plains Prod^tion- 

where it generally takes refuge in old temples and is easily disposed 

of. The Hunting Leopard_, or Felis jubata, is common nimals, 

in the Kod and Gadag hill ranges. Somo years ago when the Dharwar Large Game. 

plains abounded with black antelope, hunting chitds were kept by 

the Nawab of S^lvanur and the chief of Mudhol. The Indian Black 

Bear, ur or karadi, CTrsus lablatus, is fast disappearing. They are 

now occasionally met in the Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hsingal 

forests, and in the hills to the south of Kod. Formerly they used 

to inhabit the Dambal hills, but, as their haunts were easy of access, 

the bears have all been shot within the past few years. The Bison, 

advikona, Gavseus gam-us, may be found in the Hulginkop, 

Saiigatikop, and Badnigatti forests, which they frequent in June 
soon after the beginning of the south-west rains, when the young 
grass is a few inches high. Wild cattle, by all accounts tho 
descendants of the same breed, are found in wide grassy and scrub- 
covered plains in S^vanur, These Sd-vannr cattle greatly resemble 
tamo cattle except that their movements are more active and deerlike. 

They are vei’y difficult of approach and the print of the hoof is 
longer and much more sharply cut than the print of tame cattle, 
much resembling the track of the bison, tbongb smaller. The whole 
number of these wild cattle docs not exceed forty or fifty head. Tho 
Striped Ryffina, Icati girah, Hyieua striata, is not common. They are 
occasionally seen, in tho west and a few have taken their abode in 
the Nargund hill, and no doubt may be found in the Dambal hills, 
tho Budangucld hill, and in Kod. The Indian Wolf, tola, Canis 
pallipes, though now scarce, occurs in Kalghatgi, Kod, Karajgi, 

Rflnebeuuur, the Itigatti forests uear DhArwar, and in the Dambal 
hills. Wolves are generally seen in parties of two or three. A few 
years ago a wolf entered the enclosure of the house belonging to 
the Gorman Mission at DhJrwar and attacked and mauled a man. 

The Jackal, kuimi nan or kappal nari, Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, chendkinnari or mmia hempu nari, Vulpes bengalonsiLS, are 
common throughout tho district. The Wild Dog, kadu ndi, or 
chirndi, Cuon rutihms, is found in the Kanara forests and doubtless 
occasionally passes within Dharwar limits. They go in packs and 
kill largo numbers of deer and wild pig. Even the tiger is said to 
fear tho wild dog and to leave a part of the forest in which a pack 
of wild dogs have taken up their quarters. They are in appearance 
like a large pariah dog having coar.se reddish hair; tho tail is bu.shy 
and almost all black. Tim Wild Boar, kadu handi also called mikha, 

Sus indiens, is found in all the we.steru forests and in the Dharwar, 

Nargund, and 8hrimantgad hills. Immense boars are often found 
in the forests which would delight the hog-huntor in anything like a 
riding country. In Bankapur aud from Lakshmeshvar and Shirbatti, 
west of the Kappatgudd, the country is perfectly rideable and first- 
rate sport may be got in the cold weather. Hog may also bo 
ridden in parts of Kod. 

Of the Deer tribe, the Indian Stag, kadavi, Rusa aristotelis, is Deer. 

scarce, occasionally coming across the border from KAnara into tho 
Sangtikop and Hulginkop forests of Kalghatgi. The Spotted Deer, 
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ifdrga, Axis maculatus, is found especially during the rains in the 
forests of Kalghatgi, Baukapur, and Hdngal. The Ribt'aced or 
Barking or Muntjac Deer, advikiiri, Cervulus aureus, is very scarce. 
The Black Buck or Antelojie, chiggari, Antelope bczoartica, at one 
time found in great numbers from oue end to the other of the plains, 
is growing scarce, A solitary herd of eight or nine is now and 
then met in the black soil plains in Nargund and Hubli, a 
larger number are found in Rdnebennur, Karajgi, Kod, and Gadag, 
and a few in Hangal, Bankdpur, and Kalghatgi, The longest horns 
come from the Darabal hills. The Ravine Deer or Indian Gazelle, 
hudri or mudari, Gazella bennetfcii, is far from common; a few are 
found in the Dambal hills and in parts of Sdvauur, Karajgi, and 
Kod. In the Kod and Gadag Ihlls herds of seven and eight have 
been seen, but they are shy and difficult to get at if they once see 
the sportsman. The Eour-hornod Antelope, kondguri or gondhuri 
or kitnn huri, 'i’etracoros quadricornis, is found in all the forests of 
the sub-divisions bordering on Kanara where they are numerous. A 
few are also found in the Dhumvar hills. The Mouse Deer, pi<iai, 
Memimna indica, is found in the forests south of Kalghatgi and 
may occasionally be met in the west of Bankapur and Hangal. It 
is far from common. 

Of small game, the common Wild Cat, hid heku, Pelis chaus, ia 
found everywhere. A larger and spotted variety is also occasionally 
mot. The Tree Cat, manori or vidnthehku, Paradoxurus musanga 
which prowls at night, seems very fond of fruit trees. It i.s common 
in DMrwdr itself, and often takes up its abode in the roofs of 
houses. The River Ott(3r, niru nai, Lutra nair, is found in niost 
large river,s and streams. It is also occasionally met in some of the 
large ponds throughout the district. The Porcupine, yndij Hystrix 
leuciira, and the Hare, vialii, Lcpus nigvicollls, are very common in 
the hilly and forest parts. The Ma,lab:ir Squirrel, commonly known 
as the Red Squirrel, kijdaalali, Sciurus elplnustonei, is found in all 
the fore.st.s bordering on Kanara, The common Squirrel, ahdi or 
annlu, Sciurus palmarum, i,s met everywhere. 

Of Game Birds, ^ the common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, iLS 
common in the redsoit suh-divisions. Tho Painted Sand Grouse, 
Pterocles fasciatus, is rare. Tho Peacock, naul, Pavo cristatus, is 
found in all tho forests bordering on Kanara and in most large 
gardens in Hhngal, Kod, and along tho banks of the Tuugbhadra 
and Varda. The Gray Jungle Fowl, Md?t or add Icoli, Gallu.s 
sonneratii, and the Rod Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiccus, are 
found in all the western forests. Two kinds of Partridge or kaujeja, 
the Painted imnju Prancolinus pictus, and the hmljahhakM 
Ortygornis pouticerianus, occur in the district, the painted plentifully 
on the water-shed and to the west of it and the gray only to the east. 
Of Pigeons, the Southern Green Pigeon, ha.sarpdrivdla, Crocopus 
chlorigaster, is found in tho western sub-divisions and occasionally 
in. the plains. The Malabar or Gray-fronted Green Pigeon, 
Osmotreron malabarica, is found only in the thick forests on the 


^ Contributed hv Lieutenant L, L. Fenton, Assistant Survey Superintendent. 
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borders of Kd,nara. The Blue Rock Pigeon, pdrivdla, Columba 
intermedia, occurs in the plains and is very fond of old temples 
and wells. 

Seven kinds of Quail or burl are found in the district, the Jungle 
Bush Perdicula asiatica, the Rock Bush Perdicula argondah, the 
large Gray Coturnix communis, the Blackbreasted or Rain Coturnix 
coromandelica, the Blackbreasted Bustard Turnix taigoor, the 
Button Turnix ioudera, and the small Button Quail Turnix 
dussumieri. The gray quail is far from common. Quaihshooting is 
very uncertain, in some years it is good, in others bad. 

The Indian Bustard, yeriladdu, Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in 
the black-soil tracts and also in Karajgi and Ranebennur, but not 
in large numbers. The Lesser Plorikin, Jeannavilu, Sypheotides 
aurita, though scattered throughout the district, is never found 
anywhere in large numbers. The Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
is only a cold-weather visitor. The Demoiselle Crane, korahanche, 
Anthropoides virgo, also a cold-weathcr visitor, is found mostly near 
the Tungbhadra. Occasionally a few may also he seen on the 
borders of the large ponds that are scattered over the district. The 
Curlew Numenius lineatus is also found. 

The best Snipe or ullangi shooting is to bo bad in the Dhhrwjir, 
Kalghatgi, Bankapur, Haugal, and Kod sub-divisions. The best 
shooting season is the beginning of the cold weather just before the 
rice is cut, when some good sport may generally be had in fields 
below aud watered by a pond. The varieties mot with are, the. 
Pintailed Gallinago stheuura, the Common Gallinago ecelestis, and 
the Painted Rhynchcea bengalensis. The Spotted Rail, Porzana 
maruetta, is often put up in rice fields while beating for snipe. 
The other water birds are the small Godwit, Limosa rngocephala, 
met in some large ponds in Hdngal, and the Blackbacked Goose, 
Sarcidiornis molanonotus, which is found in Hangal, Baukdpur, 
Kalghatgi, and probably in Kod, but it is scarce, 

Of Ducks tbero are the Ruddy Shieldrake, jaddu vaklci, Casarca 
rutila; the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata; the Spotted Billed Duck, 
Anas poecilorhyncha, which is very common and breeds in the 
district; the Whitebodied Goose or Cotton Teal, Nettapus 
coromandelianus, found in all the western sub-divisions; the 
Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica ; the Gadwall, Chaulelasmus 
atreperus, which is scarce ; the Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta, found in 
Kalghatgi and probably in Kod and Htingal; the common Teal, 
Querquedula orecca ; the Bluewinged Teal, Qnerquedula circia, which 
is the first to arrive and the last to leave the district; the Golden 
Eye or Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, which is scarce ; and the 
Widgeon, Mareca penelope. The best duck-shooting is in the 
Kalghatgi and Kod sub-divisions where there are many ponds. But 
duck-shooting in Dharwar is poor sport as the ducks are far from 
numerous and as soon as a shot has been fired they either take to 
the middle of the lake or fly to some other piece of water. 

The Cochineal insect, kirionanchi. Coccus cacti, has been 
successfully reared in some parts of the Dbfirwar tableland on the 
B 98—0 
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common cactus or prickly-pear. In rearing oocliineal insects 
branches laden with young insects ought to be put on new cactus 
hedges immediately after the close of the rainy season. In six months 
they will have increased so much that they may begin to bo gathered 
and a year more will pass before tlie whole plants are consumed. 
In the course of the year whenever a leaf is fully loaded, it 
ought to bo cutj and the insects scraped from it with a small stick 
and gathered in a basket, and killed by pouring boiling water 
over them. They are then well shaken in the basket to remove the 
hair with which they are covered and dried for two days in the snn 
when they are tit for s.ale. In IS.'i.'i, under some special conditions 
the cochineal iD.sect spread so rapidly as to consume all the cactus 
hedges near Annigeri, Gadag, and some other towns and villages in 
Navalgund. and Gadag. The people not knowing that it was the 
cochineal insect thought their cactus hedges were dying from some 
disease.^ 


Silkworms or reshmehuUa, till stopped under Government orders 
were successfully raised in the Dharw^r jail. Details of the 
experiments are given under Agriculture. Bees gather honey from 
the blossoms or flowers of the many kinds of timber trees, but 

quantity of honey is small. In 
the revenue from honey amounted to £28 (Rs. 230). 

Tbo chief binds of snakes which in the opinion of the people are 
poisonous are the Cobra, ndgarhrrim, Naja tfipudhns ■, kidnhdvu the 
harmless dhmnan or IndianRat Snake Pbyas mucosus; halioadakhdvu, 
literally the Broken Bangle Snake, probably the Chain Viper or 
necklace snake, Cobra manilla; chinayihdvu, literally the lumping 
snake, probably the Tree Snake Dipsas trigonata or Dipsas gokool; 
vrimamdalahauii, ^ literally fire snake from the burning pain 
produced by its bite, wiandala is probably the same as mandul the* 
Deccan name for the Sand Snake or dutondeErjK johnii; netragodchi- 
havu, the idiursa hchis carmata, the part of the body bitten by it 
oozing out blood or netra after sixteen days followed by death: 
tutaAana, literally the Bow Snake, possibly the name is analogous 
to the fabulous hoop snake of Buropeans in India; manera/taUM, 
probably the same as ManyAr a term applied in the Mardtha country 
to numerous harmless snakes but which are commonly believed to 
cause death by a touch of the tongue, or by casting ihoir shadows 
over_ their victims j and nirahdau, the chequered Water Snake 
irjpidouatus qumcunciatus.^ During the eight years ending 1882 
the number of snakes killed is returned at ninety-five and the 
number of persons killed from snake-bite at 144. 

The rivers streams and lakes are fairly stocked with fish.^ In 
Nayalgnnd and Ron the chief source of the fish-supply is in the 
Malprabha, which skirts the north of these sub-divisions. In Dli^rwar 
fish are taken m some of the large lakes which hold water all the 
year round, and in a few the fish are large and plentiful. In Hubli 


' Kies’ Southern MarAtha Country, 109. “Mr O W VMaT r v 

^ Mr. J. Elphioston, C. S.’and Mr. F. L. Charte dS ’ ’ ’ 
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there are no streams but some of the large lakes are well stocked. 
In Gadag fish are obtained from the Tungbliadra and also from 
some of the large lakes. In Kalghatgi they are found in one or two 
small streams and also in the Devikop, Badgnigattij Tarabur^ and 
other large lakes, which always contain a large supply of fish. 
In Bank^pur numerous lakes contain fish, but only in the 
largest which holds water throughout the year are large fish 
found. In Karajgi, the Varda and the Tunghhadra and a few of the 
lakes are well stocked with fish. In Ilangal, the Varda and 
numerous lakes contain fish. In Kod and Ranebennur, besides in 
the lakes, there is a large quantity of fish in the Tungbbadra, which 
skirts their southern and eastern boundaries. In addition to the 
fresh-water fish, the markets in the west and south and in Dambal 
are well supplied with dried sea-fish from Goa, Kumta, and Belldri. 
The only private right of fishing is in the Banka pur sub-division at 
Nagnur, which in 1882 was declared by the Collector to belong 
exclusively to the hereditary headman Husan Aga. In Karajgi, the 
fisheries in some of the lakes and in the Tunghhadra river used to be 
sold by Government auction, but of late this practice has ceased. It 
is believed that about 20,000 people are to some extent employed 
in catching fish. The chief fishing classes are Musalmans and 
Amhigers or Kabers, a class of Hindu ferrymen. Besides the 
Ambigers many castes catch fish in addition to their usual 
employment. In the larger rivers, the Varda and the Tunghhadra, 
fishing goes on throughout the year, except when the rivers are 
in flood. In the smaller rivers which soon dry fishing is carried on 
only during the rains. Fishing is also continued all the year round 
in the large lakes that do not run dry, though these are rare in the 
black-soil snb-divisions of DhArwdr, Kavalgund, Ron, and Gadag. 
The red-soil tracts with their more certain rainfall are better 
supplied with fish. Besides by the rod and hook or gana, and by 
netting, fish are caught by damming streams, by stupefying them with 
the juice of the milk-bush or the powdered mungarikai nut, and by 
basket-traps called kunis, Tho nets used are of two kinds, drag-nets 
called tatahalli and khadelhalli, and casting-nets called hishalU and 
topatti. The hishalli is a small meshed circular net about six feet in 
diameter, having lead weights round tho edge and a repo tied to the 
centre. The rope is fastened to one arm of the fisher, who gathers 
the net in his hand and along his arm as far as bis elbow, and with 
a circular sweep throws it clear of his arm so that it falls iu a broad 
circle on the water, some feet from the fisher. He lets it gradually 
sink where it falls and then slowly pulls it towards him by the rope 
attached to the centre. This causes tho lead weights to contract 
the circle, till, on pulling the net ashore, all tho lead weights have 
come close to each other in one heap entirely closing the mouth of 
the net. This net is chiefly used in shallow water from one to four 
feet deep and the fish caught are usually small from a few inches to 
a foot in length. The topatti is triangular in form with very minute 
meshes. The minimum si^e of the mesh is so small, 4 ^ 5 - to of 
an inch between the knots, that the tiniest fry cannot escape. 
The rod or gana is of two kinds, vant gana, a pole to which a line 
having a hook and bait is hung, and davanigana two poles fixed in the 
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water at some distance apart with a line of hooks drawn between them. 
Long nets and cast nets are used in the rivers. In the lakes, besides 
nets, night lines are laid down and examined by the fishers every 
morning. In. some cases the ponds are drained dry or nearly dry 
and everything that can be caught is taken, thousands of fish, not 
one and a half inch long, being caught in nets or by the hand. 

The chief kinds of fish found in ponds wells and rivers are, the 
ahvi, a large eel-like river fish. The sticky substance on the outside 
of its body is eaten as a tonic. The andhi machi or blind fish is a 
river fi.sh which is said to grow to 120 pounds weight {3'mans). 
Its flesh is eaten only by Mhars and Maugs as even when fresh 
it is said to bo full of maggots. It is so easily caught, as its name 
the blind fish shows, that of lato years it has become somewhat 
uncommon. The ham or eel is well known and is said to grow to 
as much as six feet long. The hdrh or param is a fish that grows to 
three or to three and three-quarters feet long. The chddvi is found 
in rivers. It is two and a quarter feet long and is said to be 
excellent eating, except that a prick from one of its bones pricks 
like a scorpion’s sting. The dok, which is found in ponds wells and 
rivers, is considered delicious eating, but never grows to more than a 
foot or fifteen inches long. The ghagra is a river fish which is said 
to vary from nine to eleven inches in length and to be nearly round. 
The gojal is a tasteless fish which grows about eighteen inches 
long. The gojra varies in length from nine to eleven inches, The 
hargi is much esteemed by epicures. It is found in ponds and 
rivers and grows to eighten inches long and two sers in weight. The 
jhdm, a river fish, is said to grow to forty pounds weight. The 
khavali or khawU is full of bones, but especially the head is said to 
bo good eating. It varies in length from nine inches to three feet. 
The kuch} a rather flavourless fish, varies in length from a foot to 
a foot and a half. The kolas is a small flavourless fish of about 
nine inches long. The kongyai is said to be short and about as 
broad as the palm of the hand. It is believed to be the same as 
the ghagra. The katarna is a small little esteemed fish which 
grows about nine inches long. The mar ah or red mullet is a well 
known palatable fish, which lives in ponds and grows about three 
feet long. The muchdla is also esteemed by epicures. It is 
found in ponds and rivers and varies in length from about nine 
inches to three feet. The murangi or meranyi, a small fish found 
in ponds and wells, is about two inches and a half long. It is much 
eaten by the people. The murgode munia, a small fish six and three- 
quarters to nine inches long, is found in ponds and wells and 
is not much esteemed. The phatar chdtu, a small fish nine inches 
long, is found in rivers and takes it name from hovering about 
stones and rocks. The rdlm is a river fish which is said to 
grow to forty pounds weight. The rupchal is a small silver-coloured 
fish, nine inches long. The sursal is a small fish nine inches 
long. The zinga or jhinga is a small fish not much esteemed, which 
is found in ponds and wells. It varies in length from nine to 
twelve inches. 
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AccotiDiNO to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
882j907 or 194'68 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
779j875 or 88'33 percent; Musalmans 100,622 or 11’39 per cent; 
Christians 2356 or 0'26 per cent; Piirsis 31; Jews 18 ; and Chinese 
5. The percentage of males on the total population was 50'06 
and of females 49‘93. The corresponding returns for 1872 were a 
total of 989,671 or 216'84 to the square mile, of whom Hindus 
numbered 873,702 or 88'28 per cent; Musalmans 114,382 or 11’55 
per cent; Christians 1590 or 0T6 per cent; P5.rsis 13; Jews S3; 
and Others 1. Compared with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns 
show a decrease of 106,764 or 10‘7S per cont which is probably due 
to emigration and mortality during the famino of 1876-77. 

Of 882,907 (males 442,035, females 440,872), the total population, 
801,882 (males 404,960, females 396,922) or 90 82 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 81,025, who were not born in the 
district, 16,577 were born in tho Southern Maratha states; 13,567 
inBelgaum; 13,310 in the Nizamis country; 10,879 in Maisur; 
10,616 in Madras; 9227 in Bijapur; 3191 in Kanara; 1704 in 
the Deccan districts; 634 in the Konkan districts; 299 in G-ujarat; 
270 in Goa, Diu, and Daman; 98 in Bombay; 555 in other parts of 
India; and 108 outside of India. 

The following table gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage 
on the total population of the same sex and religion: 

DHAitwJ.R Population by Aqb, 18S1. 


Chapter HI. 

Population. 

Census Details, 
1873-1881. 


Birth-place. 


Age. 


Aok [n 
Yxars. 

Hindus. 

Musalua'ns. 

CflKlSTlAMH. 

(C 

(U 

Percentage 
on Males. 

S 

1 

a> 

(sc 

ST d 

|i 

E&. 
w c 

On O 

Males. 

^ S 

^ rt 
a ^ 

03 

li 

B 

£ 

Percentage 
on Femafes. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Up to 1 ... 

1164 

2-85 

11,422 

2 *93 

1455 

2'87 

1605 

300 

31 

2-68 

32 

2-77 

1 to 4 

27,780 

7-11 

28,200 

7'23 

3727 

7’;ii5 

3037 

7-87 

08 

18-15 

116 

10-114 

5toB 

52,092 

13-S5 

62,579 

13-49 

7031 

13-89 

7214 

14-42 

170 

14-15 

171 

14-80 

10 to 14 

68..326 

14-94 

60,848 

13-04 

7803 

15*42 

6344 

12-68 

178 

14-82 

172 

U‘89 

15 to 19 ... 

32,773 

8-39 

30,457 

7-81 

3996 

7*89 

s-no 

7-03 

78 

6-49 

97 

8-30 

20 to 24 ... 

36,331 

fl-05 

39,698 

10-10 

46.38 

9'16 

5204 

10-40 

116 

9-efl 

108 

9-35 

26 to 29 .. 

38,492 

9-8() 

38,035 

9-76 

4887 

0-65 

4986 

9-96 

118 

9-82 

97 

8-39 

30 to 34 ... 

36,803 

9'80 

86,396 

9-34 

60-07 

9-09 

4877 

9-74 

115 

9-6.5 

103 

8-91 

36 to 39 ... 

23,262 

5'9B 

20,429 

fi'24 

2878 

6-f>8 

2483 

4’96 

71 

6'91 

65 

6-62 

40 to 49 ... 

37,0t>4 

9-50 

35,653 

fi-15 

4676 

0-23 

42fi7 

8-53 

112 

9*32 

80 

6 92 

BO to 54 ... 

16,701 

4*28 

19,324 

495 

2063 

4'05 

2407 

4 81 

50 

4-16 

48 

4-16 

55 to 59 ... 

6898 

1‘7U 

7549 

1-93 

724 

1*43 

8t>(> 

1-73 

ir 

1-41 

17 

1-47 

Above60 ... 

13,993 

3-68 

19,187 

4-92 

1676 

3-31 

2414 

4-82 

40 

3-83 

49 

4*24 


's_ ^ 




i 



















Total ... 

390,198 

389,677 

60,699 

50,023 

1201 

1156 


’ Frum materials supplied by RUv Bahddur Tirmalrdv Venkatesh. 
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DnjlRWAR Population by Aon, 1881 —continued. 




Pa'hsis. 



Others. 



T0T4L. 



Aai IN 
Ykarb. 

m 

•0 

a 

Percentage 
CQ Males. 

oi 

4> 

1 

£ 

« <13 

It 

S a 
o 

oi 

1 

Percentage 
on Males, 

OQ* 

(U 

■3 

1 

II 

5 o) 
«f»i 
a 

O 

(& 

Percentage 
on Males. 

1 

Q 

u. 


Percentage 
on Females 

Up to 1 ... 
It0 4 

'i 

6-00 

"i 

9-'69 

"i 

6-88 

"i 

16-66 

12,610 

»1,607 

2-8.5 

7-15 

12,959 

82,266 

2-93 

7-31 

6 to 9 ... 

6 

30'00 





60.290 

66,308 

13-41 

60.964 

67,872 

13-CO 

lOtoU ... 

1 

6*00 

4 

86-36 

1 

6-88 

4 

66-66 

15*00 

18*01 

15 to 19 


1 

9-09 

1 

5-S8 



36.848 

8-53 

34,074 

7-72 

20 to‘14 ... 

1 

5-00 

1 

9-09 

4 

23-52 



40,090 

9-06 

44,911 

43,118 

10-18 

26 to 29 ... 

4 

20-00 






48.601 

9-84 

9-78 

30 to 34 

1 

6-00 

1 

9-00 

5 

29-41 

1 

16-66 

•11,482 

9-88 

41,878 

9'3S 

36 to 39 ... 

1 

5-00 

1 

9-09 

2 

n-T6 



26,2n 

6-93 

22,978 

6-21 

40 to 40 ... 

4 

20-00 

1 

9-00 

s 

17-64 



41,888 

9-47 

40,001 

9 07 

fi0tnr4 ... 

1 

6‘00 







18,808 

4-26 

21,770 

4-04 

56 to 60 ... 








70SS 

1-72 

8433 

1-91 

Above 60 



1 

6-09 





15,714 

3-56 

21,651 

4-91 









-- 





Total ... 

20 

11 

17 

6 

442,035 


440,872 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 
_ DhArwAr Mariuags Details^ 1881. _ 


Unmarried ... 

-Martiad 

Widowed 

HINDUS. 

Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Tweiit.v-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Mates. 

Fe. 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

6901 

105477 

21,878 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males, 

Fe¬ 
in ales. 

80,061 
1819 
143 

81,496 

10,237 

468 

49,946 

7563 

828 

22.768 

26,016 

2,064 

20,192 

11,537 

1044 

2900 

2.5.366 

2182 

17,968 

,51,960 

3895 

4823 

62,645 

10,205 

6020 

60,149 

72,369 

184,071 

178,846 

27,781 

118,010 

184,813 

87,348 


MUSALMA'NS, 


12,08.i 

12,146 

7324 

4608 

3227 

623 

3744 

346 

1087 

246 

27,417 

17,968 

Unmarried 

122 

460 

48T 

1621 

713 

2723 

6371 

8600 

1-3,708 

7880 

20,349 

21,293 

Married 

Widowed 

6 

41 

42 

115 

56 

173 

410 

1244 

2319 

9189 

2888 

10,762 


CHRISTIANS. 

Unmarried ... 

239 

314 

172 

144 

72 

40 

100 

23 

35 

16 

678 

6S6 

Married 


5 

6 

2C 

0 

63 

12,1 

163 

331 

170 

463 

419 

Widowed 


* 


2 

... 

4 

9 

17 

4(3 

177 

66 

200 


Of 882,907, the total population, 715,273 (3.57,537 males, 
357,736 females) or 81'01 per cent spoke Kanarese. Of the 
remaining 167,634 persons, 92,371 or 10'46 per cent spoke 
Hindustani j 49,020 or 5’55 per cent spoke Marslthij 21,135 or 
2‘39 per cent spoke Telugu; 3415 or 0‘S8 per cent spoke Hindi; 
718 or 0‘08 per cent spoke Gujarati; 231 or 0'02 per cent spoke 
Tulu; 186 or 0'02 per cent spoke MdrwAri j 156 or O'Ol percent 
spoke Tamil; 144 or O’Ol per cent spoke English; 130 or O'Ol per 
cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese; 73 spoke Persian; 31 
spoke Arabic; 17 spoke German; 3 spoke Chinese; 3 spoke Pashtu 
and one spoke Malayali. 

The chief language of the district is Kanarese ; DhArwAr Kdnarese 
differs considerably from the Kanarese of Maisur and Belldri. 
The style of writing in Maisur and Bellari is more elegant and 
dignified and many words used in those countries are not understood 
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by the people o£ Dh^rwar. Till the year 1836 all official records, 
private correspondence, and traders' accounts were kept in Marathi 
which, had become the principal language of the district during the 
time of the Feshwds (1720-1817). Since 1836, when Government 
ordered all public correspondence to bo carried on in Kdnarese, 
Mardthi has fallen into disuse. Still so universal was the use of 
Marathi that even at present people use Mariithi words to express 
numbers both in conversation and correspondence. The lower orders 
of the people, the rural husbandmen and field labourers, speak inferior 
Kfaarese and pronounce awkwardly and indistinctly. They cannot 
themselves write or read, and it is difficult for those who write for 
them to put down the exact words they pronounce. Some words 
used by them have a contrary meaning to the same words used by the 
people of Maisur, Bellari, and Kadapa, and a good deal of confusion 
occasionally results.^ Again tho cultivator.s and other labouring 
classes rarely use or know the K^narcse names of the months of 
the year. They know the months by the name of a festival or of a 
tree or crop. Thus they know FdZj/aji or February-March by the 
festivals of Holt and Ugddi and Ghaitra or April by the name of 
the davanad a fragrant shrub which grows freely in that month. 
Hindustani is spoken by Musalmans and Rajputs, and Teliigu and 
Tamil by a few who have come to the district from Madras. The 
language spoken by Dombars, Kurubars, Adviohancharus, and other 
wandering tribes is a mixture of TCanarese, Telugu, Martithi, and 
Hindustani. To an ordinary Kiinarese their talk among themselves 
is unintelligible. English is spoken by a few at different sub- 
divisional head-quarters, bub even in DhdrwiLr the number who 
know English is small. 

According to Occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

I.—In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature, and Arts, 14,108 
or 1'59 per cent. 

II.—In House Service 6903 or 0'78 per cent. 

III. —In Trade and Commerce 3704 or 0'41 pef cent. 

IV. —In Agriculture 262,854 or 29-77 per cent. 

V.—In Crafts and Industries 143,420 or 10‘24 per cent. 

VI.—In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including Children, 451,918 
or 51'18 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, of 206,419 houses, 161,150 were 
occupied and 45,269 wore empty. The total gave an average of 
45-51 houses to the square mile, and the 161,150 occupied houses 
an average of 5'47 inmates to each liouse. During the last twenty 
or thirty years the houses both of the rich and of the poor have 
been greatly improved. In former times the unsettled state of the 
country with the chance that at any moment the house might be 


1 The story is told that a high-caste native of Kadapa gave his daughter in 
marriage to a resident of Dh4rw4r. The husband sent some presents to his 
mother-in-law by a Dharwir peasant. When he reached Kad&pa, in answer to the 
lady's inquiries after her daughter’s health, the bearer said ‘Fadu dgi uMdla ’ meaning 
‘ She is well.’ As the word padu means ruin in KadSpa Kinarese, the mother was in 
great sorrow until her husbaud came, and, from the letter forwarding tho presents, 
found that ail was well. 
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destroyed, the fear of attracting the tax-gatberer by a show of 
comfort, and the difficulty of guarding a house with large windows 
and doors against robbers led even the well-to-do to live in houses 
built of the coarsest and meanest materials with no opening in the 
walls except a door purposely kept so small that no man could enter 
without stooping nearly double. The only light and air came 
through this small door and sometimes through small openings in 
the roof. They had no separate cook-room and when meals were 
preparing or water was warming the house became so full of smoke 
that it was impossible to stand. The inmates had either to sit 
down or lie on the floor. Especially in and near the town of 
Dharwdr the newer houses have large doors and in many cases 
chimneys, and care is taken to have channels to carry cooking and 
bathing water to some distance from the door. A taste for gardens 
is also springing up. In one important point the Hindu houses 
differ from Musalrndn houses. The Hindu houses are open and the 
whole inside can be seen at a glance, and unless they wish to avoid 
being seen all the members of the household are visible. A Musalman 
house is built so that from outside no part of the inside of the 
house can be seen. The household furniture includes brass and 
copper cooking and drinking vessels, large baskets for storing grain, 
carpets, beds, lamps, and low wooden stools. Except the rich few keep 
house servants. Husbandmen generally own two or more bullocks 
and he-buffaloes and one or two cows and she-buffaloes. Cats are 
kept in all houses and dog.s in a few. In rare cases one or two 
monkeys, rabbits, pigeons, or parrots are kept in the house as pets. 

According to the 1881 census, thirteen towns had more than 6000 
and four of the thirteen had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these thirteen towns, which together numbered 146,942 or 16'64 
per cent of the population, the 765,965 inhabitants of Dbdrwdr were 
distributed over 1272 villages, giving an average of one village for 
every 3'.66 square mile, and of .578‘58 people to each village. Of 
the 1272 villages 113 had less than 100 people, 190 between 100 
and 200, 493 between 200 and 500, 308 between 500 and 1000, 114 
between 1000 and 2000, thirty between 2000 and 3000, and twenty- 
four between 3000 and 5000. 

Almost all Dhflrwar villages seem to have been surrounded with 
walls, strengthened at intervals by towers. Most village walls and 
towers are ruined. In some placo.s the wall stones have been used 
to build houses, and fences have been put up instead of the walls. 
Some old villages have stately gates and remains of moated 
forts. The foundations of village and of house walls to a foot or 
two above tho ground are built with large stones. The rest of the 
wall is built of sun-dried mud bricks. Up to the last thirty or forty 
years the bricks with which forts village-walls and old houses were 
built were shaped like a triangular prism about a foot or eighteen 
inches long. Since then oblong bricks three or four inches thick, 
five or six wide, and eighteen long have begun to be used. In the red 
and sandy hill land in the west of the district bordering on the 
Sahy^dris, called or hill lands,the village.s are shaded by large 

tamarinds, nims Melia azadirachta, mangoes, Indian Bgspipals Ficus 
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religiosa, jdmbuls, and a £ow jack trees. Outside of the villages are 
gardens in which large quantities of cocoa and betel palms, plantains, 
and vegetables are grown. The great black soil plain in the east 
of the district, which is locally known as Belval or the open land, is 
bare except for a few hdbhul and nim trees. 

The village community varies greatly in different villages. It is 
doubtful if a full staff of officers and servants is found in any single 
village. Some of tbe small western forest villages Have not even a 
headman called pdtil in Marathi and gauda in Kanarese. In that 
part of the district a headman’s charge sometimes includes two 
villages and an accountant’s charge, called kulkarni in Marathi 
and ahdabhog in Kanarese, includes a group of villages. 

Inan ordinary village in the centre and east of the district the village 
staff includes the pdtil or headman, tho kulkarni or accountant, one 
or more shetsandis or village watchmen literally hold owners who help 
tbe village police, and the talwdr literally the swordsman who is the 
village messenger. The office of headman is hereditary. He has 
generally the revenue and police chai’ge of tho village, the duties in 
some cases being divided between a police headman who isresponsible 
in all matters connected with crime, and a revenue headman who 
collects tbe Government dues. Tho headmen of some villages are 
paid entirely in cash. As a rule thoir chief source of profit is an 
allotment of rent-free laud. Most of the headmen are Lingiiyats 
and a few of them aro Bi’ahinans or Musalmans. The village 
accountant, who is called kulkarni (M.) or alidnhhog (K.), keeps the 
village accounts, writes up the landholders’ receipt books, and 
prepares returns and village jury finding.?. The office of village 
accountant is either hereditary or i.s held by a non-hereditary 
stipendiary. Almost all village accountants are Brdbmans. The 
shetmndis go the rounds and help the police, and the chief business 
of the talwdr is to aid in collecting the revenue and obey tbe orders 
of the village headman. The members of tbe village staff who come 
under the head of village servants as opposed to Govonimeut village 
servants are the ayya or LingAyat priest, the grdm-joshi or village 
astrologer, the kdzi or Musalmaii marriage registrar or in small 
Villages the mulla or priest, the kehhi or barber, tbe hadiga or 
carpenter, the kammdr or blacksmith, tbe sonagdr or goldsmith, the 
kunihhdr or potter, the nhimpigdr or tailor, the agam or washerman, 
the dhor or tanner, and the viochigdr or shoemaker. The ccyyaj who 
is also called ja7igam, performs all tho religious rites and ceremonies 
of the village Lingayats. The gram-joahi or village astrologer, who 
is generally a Brahman, reads the calendar to the villagers, finds out 
lucky and unlucky days for ploughing sowing and reaping and 
for marriage.?, officiates a-s a priest at the ceremonies of most 
Brdhmanic Hindus, and draws up horoscopes. The kdzi is. seldom 
found except in large villages. He reads the kurun and officiates 
at Musalmfin marriages and divorces for which he is paid small fees. 
The mulla helps the kdzi and by saying the Musalman blessing over 
them makes sheep and cattle lawful food for those that eat flesh. 
Ijhe hadiga or carpenter makes and repairs the field tools required 
by the villagers, and builds their houses. The kammdr or blacksmith 
b98-7 
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does all tho village ironwork. The sonagdr or goldsmith examines 
the coins paid to Government and makes ornaments for tlie 
people. The kumhhcW or jDotter makes earthen pots tiles and 
bricks, acts as torch-bearer, and performs certain rites when a 
village is attacked by an epidemic, dhoy are to some extent paid 
in grain but chiefly in cash. Carpenters, barbers, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, and other village as opposed to Government servants are 
generally paid in grain by the villagers. 

In most villages the population is mixed. It is rare to find a village 
in which all the people belong to one caste. Dhors, Mochigars, 
Madigars, and Holayas as a rule live outside of the village site and 
Lamdnis and Vadars generally encamp at some distance from the 
village, oven when they are permanently settled. Feasts to 
which the whole village is called are rare or unknown. As a rule 
invitations are confined to members of the family or at most of the 
caste to which the giver of the feast belongs. No limit exists as 
to the quantity of water to bo taken by one family from the common 
sources of water-supply, or tvs to the number of cattle which one 
family may graze on the village grazing ground. 

Under the head of customs come the sixteen Brdhmanic sanslidrs 
or sacraments.^ Brahmans anxious to have a name for holiness 
keep ton more ceremonies, and those who wish to perfortn any of the 
great Vedic sacrifices go tlirough a third set of fifteen observances, 
making forty-one in all of which forty take place during their life¬ 
time and one after their death. Like Brahmans, classes who claim a 
Kshatriya or a Vaishya origin perform most of the sixteen sacraments. 
Some of the sixteen samkdrs are ob.served by lower clas.s Hindus 
as Ilalepaiks and KunchigarH,hut all their sacraments are performed 
without repeating Vedic verse.s. The most important of the 
Lingdyat ceremonies are the tying of a stone ling to the right arm 
of a child after birth and the diksha or initiation ceremony when a 
hoy is eight years old. Besides their peculiar customs, which, as 
far as possible are described in the account of each caste, certain 
practices and olvservances common to almost all upper cla,ss Hindus, 
deserve notice. If a cat crosses the path of a man who is starting- 
on somo bn,siuosa he goes home, waits for a time, and makes a fresh 
start. If A sneezes once when B is hogiuning some work, B stops 
for a time and then begins afrc.sh; if A sneezes twice together 
H goes on with his work without stopping. If A. sneezes on B’s 
back B’s back is slightly pinched. If A sneezes during a meal 
some one of the party calls on him to name his birth-place. 
The chirping of lizards is ominous. When a work is being begun 
or a subject is being thought over, tho day of the week, the hour 
of the day, and tlie number of the chirps have all to be taken into 
consideration before deciding whether tho lizard’s chirp is a good or 
a had omen. When a mother bathes a babe she waves a few drops 
of water round its body and says, ‘ May you live long.’ If a child 
does not eat his food the mother waves three morsels of food round 
the child’s body and throws them to a cat or dog to eat, thus 
pa.s.siTig the evil or ill-luck to the cat or dog. If any one says 


‘ The details of the sixteen sanstdrs are given in the account of the MiUlhva Brdhmans. 
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‘ How nice the child looks' or ‘ How well he walks ’ the mother 
of the child will turn sharp on the person who made the remark 
and say ‘ Look at your left foot, it is soiled with inud.^ The 
mother believes that by making the speaker look at mud she turns 
aside the power of his evil eye. A crow crossing from left to 
right is a good omen; a crow crossing from right to left is a bad 
omen. It is bad to meet one Brdhman, but two Brahmans are lucky, 
and so is a low-caste man with a stick. If the liAnga (K.) ckdsh (M.) 
or blue jay crosses a traveller's path from left to right the omen is 
bad; if it crosses from right to left the omen is good. If a traveller 
happens to see a blue jay perched on his right he leaves the road 
and makes a circle so as to pass the bird on his left. He will do 
this even though ho has to walk an extra milo or two. If a man 
sees the face of a cat the first thing in the morning he is sure to 
meet with danger or to hear bad news. The faces of some 
persons are said to be good and of others bad. People avoid 
beginning the day with the sight of a bad face. If anything 
good or bad happens to a person it is nsnal to say, ‘Whose face did 
you see this morning ? ’ People who set weight on these rules are 
careful not to open their eyes as soon as they awake. They call 
out for a wife, a son, or some other relation whose face has already 
proved lucky, and look at them as soon as they open their eyes. 
As it is lucky to see a jackal the first thing in the morning people 
tame a jackal and tie it near their beds so that they may see its 
face as soon as they wake. If a snake, especially the cobra, crosses 
the road, whether from right to left or from left to right, a traveller 
will return to his house. When a person has a headache or other 
pain some women and a few men i-emove the pain by repeating a 
charm and blowing on the part of the body which pains. Sometimes 
they throw a pinch of ashes on the part that pains. Rheumatic 
and other pains are cured by a person who was born feet first 
rubbing with his feet the part which pains. When a man is dining 
if the leaf or dish in which his food is laid moves, it is a sign that 
he will have to travel. 

Except a small body of Jains most Dhdrwar Hindus belong to 
two main classes, orthodox Brahinanic Hindus who worship 
Brahmanic and local gods, respect Brahmans, and employ Brdhmans 
as their priest; and Lingayats who worship the Brdhmanic god Shiv 
in the form of the ling, but do not respect Brdbmans, and have 
priests of their own to perform their loading religious and social 
ceremonies. Most low-class Hindus worship local and village 
deities, chiefly Bassappa, Bhadnappa, Uayamava, Durgava the 
goddess of cholera, Hulgeva, Jotiba, and Khandoba. The names of 
the most widely worshipped Brdhmanic deities are Durga, Ganpati, 
Krishna, Lakshmi, Renuka, Shiv, and Venkataramana. The chief 
Lingdyat deities are, Basappa, Lingappa, Mallikarjnn, Ningappa,. 
Shiv, Subramhanya, Virabhadra, and Yellararoa. Brahmans 
and most Brahmanic Hindus worship house images of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, bellmetal, and stone, but not of iron, zinc, steel, or 
.other inferior metal. The Lingdyats tie the ling round the neck and 
flaily worship it before taking their meals. Lingdyat ceremonies are 
conducted by their priests who are called Ayyds or Jangams. All 
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classes treat theii* priests with great respect and honour them rather 
as temples or houses of their guardian gods. All Hindus and 
Musalmans have their fasts and feasts. Among Hindus Vaishnav 
Brdhraans keep fasts and feasts more strictly than the rest. 
Under the Poshwa^s government each caste was compelled to keep 
to their own beliefs and practices. Under the British Government 
castes like the Sonagars or goldsmiths and theBadigas or carpenters 
have begun to adopt the way of worship and the religious rites of 
Brahmans. 

Hindu maths or religious houses. Smart Vaishnav Jain and Lingayat, 
are found in all parts of the district. Each house is an independent 
institution and is under the management of a lord or svami. The 
svdmis acknowledge no head but their god and exact from their 
followers the greatest honour and submission. The svdmi’s duties 
are to worship and offer food to the idols, to enquire into and punish 
religious offences by fine or in default of payment by loss of caste ; 
and to confer honorary titles and other rewards on the more learn¬ 
ed of their disciples or on those who grant endowments in money or 
land. When a svdmi dies, the crown of his head is broken with a 
oocoanut and hia body is stuffed with salt and powdered mustard. 
He is then buried sitting in some holy and lonely place. A stone 
tomb is built over the grave and is called the svdmi vrinddvan or 
lord’s altar. These tombs are daily washed and food is daily 
offered to the spirit of the deceased svdmi. The person employed to 
do this work is called the ministrant of the tomb, and this office is 
generally held by the sous, brothers, or other heirs of the deceased 
svdmi. To enable him to continue this worship the new lord 
generally grants the ministrants an allowance in money or laud. 
People also make yearly gift to such ministrants, and from these 
sources of income the ministrants keep up the worship of the differ¬ 
ent tombs. The most famous local tomb is of Satyabodh Svami 
of Sdvanur, who died in March 1782. When a svdmi is about to die 
he names a successor. If a lord dies before naming his successor, 
the new lord should bo chosen by the votes of the followers. 
This rule is not often observed. Some forward person assumes tbe 
power and dignity of the deceased lord by bribing the servants of the 
religious house or by other fraudulent means. Before being made a 
svdmif a man is required to renounce all his family connections and 
become an ascetic. After becoming a svdmi he must eat nothing but 
light food and that only once a day and must wear no costly clothes. 
A svdmi must not remain at any one place except during the rainy 
season. During the rest of the year he must travel through the 
length and breadth of India teaching his followers. So strict are the 
rules of asceticism that after a man becomes a svdmi he may never 
again look on his wife's face. Every day before meals he is bound 
to give such of his disciples as are present a few drops of holy water. 
Vaishnav svdmis must at stated periods brand their disciples with 
two red-hot metal seals bearing Vishnu's discus and conch-shell. 
The ordinary seals are of copper but gold seals are used to 
followers of rank. The only person whom a svdmi cannot 
instruct or give holy water to or brand is his wife. While a svdmi 
is Worshipping his gods, all persons except the svdmVs wife are 
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allowed to be present. Should the isvdmi’it wife wish to see 
the godj the svdmi must leave the place. Svdmis have always 
about them a large body of servants and dependants to help them 
in worshipping their idols. They keep several elephants, horses, 
and bullocks and carta to carry their baggage. They ride on ele¬ 
phants or horses or are carried in litters. When a nvdnd halts at 
a place his local di.sciples are bound either to feed him and his 
retinue or to pay for their feed, besides giving sums of money equal 
to one or two months’ income or more. Grants engraved on copper 
and stone show that the ancient Hindu rulers made svdmis large 
endowments of villages, gardens, and lands. When the Muham¬ 
madans conquered the country, they are said to have resumed as 
many lands and villages as they could lay hands on. When Hindus 
acquired power under the Musalmd,ns, they procured the restoration 
of certain lands and villages as well as fresh grants of other lands, 
gardens, villages, and yearlymoueypayments. The Peshwasalso made 
small grants to the monasteries. During the wars of the last century 
many Hindu chiefs and powerful officials and proprietors added to the 
endowments. The British Government inquired into the titles by 
which these endowmetits were held and continued genuine and legal 
grants resuming the rest. In this way the svdmis hold lands, gardens, 
villages, and pcnnaneut money grants in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, the Nizam’s dominions, the territories of the Mahcirdjds 
of Maisur, Travankor, and other princes, chiefs of petty states, land 
proprietors, and others. Those grants were given with the object 
that the income should be employed in worshipping the gods, educating 
priests, expounding religious books, performing religious ceremonies, 
and feeding visitors to the monastery. 8vdmis take fees from their 
disciples on occasions of birth, thread-girdings, marriages, caste 
dinners, deaths, and anniversary or mind feasts to deceased ancestors, 
svdmis, and other holy men. On these occasions a Brahman 
servant of the svdmi dines in the house whore the ceremohies are 
performed and receives Ijd. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 17 -15) or sometimes 
more. A piece of cloth is also genei'ally given. As these fees 
are troublesome to collect, the svdmis farm the right to collect 
them in the different divisions under their charge. The chief 
farmer sublets bis right of collecting in large towns or groups 
of villages, and the under-farmers collect the fees within their 
charge. All the avdmi’s followers, when they perform religious 
ceremonies, should invite the under-farmer to their house, feed 
him for one day, and make a present in cloth or in money or 
both. Should the chief farmer happen to be in the village when 
any ceremony is performed, he should also be invited, fed, and 
presented with money or cloth or both. Should any disciple 
neglect or refuse to fee the principal or the under-farmer, he is 
put out of caste and no one in the town or village dare attend, 
help, or associate with him on pain of loss of caste. On 
paying a heavy fine and sipping a few drops of the five cow-gifts 
the excommunication is removed. In any place where there are a 
few followers should there be no farmer or under-farmer, the follower, 
before he performs the ceremony, is bound to set apart a certain 
sum equal to the value of the dinner and present. The sums so set 
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apart are either remitted to the svdmi or paid to such persoti.s as 
he may depute to receive them. lu this way the different Hvamh' 
draw a very lar^e revenue from their followers. The right of 
managing immovable property^ collecting revenues, and other 
money grants and religions fees, as well as of applying the income 
to the worship of the idols, paying and feeding the establishment, 
performing religious ceremonies, and feeding such people of 
their own caste as may attend the monasteries, belongs to the 
svdmi who sometimes entrusts the work to his son or favourite 
disciple. During the last century much corruption has crept into 
the pi'actice of svamis or lords regarding the use of endowments 
and other revenues. Instead of applying the income to its proper 
purpose each new svdmi squanders a large portion of it for the 
benefit of his relations. He allows his wife though he never sees her, 
hi.s sons, brothers, and other relations and friends and their families 
to remain in his camp and to travel with him ; gives them costly 
food and clothes; lends them palanquins and horses at the charge 
of the religious house; gives them largo sums of money as presents; 
buys lands and villages for them to be enjoyed as private pro¬ 
perty in perpetuity, and help.s them in other ways. Sometimes he 
gives villages and lands to his sons or other relations nominally 
to defray the expense of worshipping his tomb after his death, but 
virtually as rent-free grants. In this way the religious institutions 
are impoverished. 

This description refers to the Brihman lords or svdmis who aro 
the teachers or (jurus of the higher Brahmanic classes both Smarts 
and Vaishnavs. The position of the LingAyat spiritual lords or heads 
of religions houses closely resembles the position of the Smart and 
Vaishuav spiritual lords. The differences in detail are noted below 
under the head of Jaiigams. 

Minor caste disputes are generally settled according to the opinion 
of the majority of the caste. In some classes all caste disputes and 
in most classes all serious caste disputes are referred for the deci¬ 
sion of the spiritual teachei*, the svdmi or guru. If a breach of 
caste rules is proved the teacher punishes the offender either by fine 
or by loss of caste. Like the higher BrAhmanic and LingAyat 
classes, Bedars, Vadars, Kurubars, HolayAs, and MochigArs and 
other low castes have each a religious head of their own called a 
guru or spiritual teacher. The teacher is sometimes a member of 
their own caste who is either chosen to be their teacher because he 
leads a holy and ascetic life or because he belongs to a family of 
hereditary teachers. In other cases the teacher belongs to one of 
the classes of ascetic beggars or gosdvis. Among BrAhmanic and 
Lingayat Hindus the penalties of excommunication are severe. 
The excommunicated person and his associates are not allowed to eat, 
drink, or marry with men of the caste. No one gives them fire to 
cook or water to drink and if they die their castemen will not burn 
or bury their bodies. If tbe offender repents, pays a fine, and feeds 
the castemen he is restored to hia former position. Among several 
of the lower castes the offender is forgiven if he treats his caste to a 
drink of liquor. In some cases before letting him back into caste 
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the guru burns the ofFender’s tongue with a hot iron or a nivi stick. 
Except among Lingdyata caste authority has of late grown weaker. 
Especially among the higher Brihinanic classes members pay less 
attention to caste decisions than they used to pay. 

Among all classes of Hindus priests and skilled artisans are 
declining in condition. On the other hand unskilled labourers prosper. 
Thoir services are more in demand and their wages are higher 
than in former times. There is little change in the condition of the 
landholders. Lay and even priestly Brahmans send their children 
both to vernacular and to English schools, a.nd among traders 
Lingayats and Komtis have also begun to attacli importance to school¬ 
ing, Horsekeepers, water-l)earerSj cooks, and other servants are 
forward in teaching their children in the hope of getting into 
Government service. Few of the professional classes take to new 
pursuits. Brahmans, Lingayats, Komtis, and Marathiis are among 
the most rising classes. 

There is no record of any considerable movemont of people either 
into or out of the district.^ The town popidation has increased 
by the ordinary inflow from the rural parts and by the natural 
increase in population. It has not to any apprecialde extent been 
recruited from a distance. Under the pressure of the 1870 and 1877 
famine numbers of the poorer classes wf;ut to the Kauara forests to 
return when the famine was over. With this e.\'ception no consider¬ 
able movement out of the district can bo traced. No local trade or 
industry requires an inflow of outside labour. During the Indian 
millet harvest in December and in the cotton-picking season in Feb¬ 
ruary and Marcli many laboureas come into the district from Bellari, 
from the Nizam’s country, and from Alaisur. These stay for a month 
or two and return to their homes as soon as tlie harvest is over. 
They sometimes bring their families with them and sometimes men 
only come. In tho rice-cutting season in October and November 
bodios of labourers move from the east of the district into the west 
to cut tlie rice, The rico harvest lasts a fortnigdit to a month. 
Wlien it is over they return to their homes. Among no local class 
does the practic* prevail of leaving the district and spending some 
years elsewhere. The only exception i.s among the small section of 
educated Brahmans, who seek service under Government, in Maisur, 
or in the Nizsim’s dominions. Such persons go wherever there 
is a chance of finding service and send for their wives and families 
as soon as they are settled. As a rule they return to the district at 
the end of their service. The bulk of the merchants and traders 
belong to tlie district. There is no cla.ss of traders like the Marwar 
Vanis of the Deccan who come to the district merely to make money, 
and have thoir homes in other parks of India. Merchandise formerly 
went chiefly to tho Nizam’s dominions, Maisur, and Goa. Since tho 
opening of the metalled road to Karwar most of the exports of the 
district pass west to tho coast at Karwar. Tho only wandering 
tribes are the Advichanchars or forest-roamers, the Vadars who 

^ The 1881 census shows that S7,579 people born in Dh4rw,ir were in th,at year fount! 
in different parts of the Bombay Presidency. The details are, KSnara 17,232, 
Kelgainn 8404, BijApur 5010, Poona 43U, Satdra 413, Thtoa 301, ShoMpiir 304, 
.'ihmadusgar 112, Ratndgiri 103, Nisik 78, KoUba 58, and Khandesh 20, 
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work in stone, the Lamanis who trade in cattle thieve sell wood, 
and do odd jobs, and a few bands of professional beggars jugglers 
and travelling prostitutes. 

Bra'hinailS includo twelve classes with a total strength of 
28,395 or 3'46 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


DbJkwar JinAnnAxs, JfiSl. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 1 

Class. 

Males. 

Foraales, 

Total, 1 

DflBhastlis 

12,3«0 

11.CBS 

! 

24025 1 

Sarvariyas 

8 

7 

1 

15 

Golaks 

2 

3 

5 1 

. 

36 

48 

84 

KanojtiB 


138 

201 , 

Shrivaishnava or 




Kiliivs 

085 

BSS 

1323 , 


10 

3 

13 

Ksrli&flas 

122 

117 


Taltaims. 

127 

122 

249 

KonkauaBths 
Sheuvi^ or KAraa- 
vaiu . 

742 

707 

1419 J 

Tii'tfiils . 

J34 

142 

276 

22s 

203 

426 j 

Totsl ... 

14.602 13,703 

28,395 


DesliasthB, numbering about 24,000 or 84‘60 per cent of the 
Brdhman population, are divided into iwo classes, Madhvas or 
Vaishtiavs and JSmdrt Bhdgvats. 

Vaish:navs or MIdhva BfilifMANS aro found all over Dharwar in 
towns and large villages and seldom or never in small villages. In 
the twelfth century of tho Christian era, the god Hauumdn appeared 
in the form of the famous teacher Madhvdchdrya. Madhvdchdrya, 
who was also called iShrimaddcharya, Purnabodhnru, and Sarvadnya- 
chdrya, established three monasteries, the first atUdapi iiearMaiigalor, 
tho second at, Madliyatala,, and tho third at Subrahmauya, all in 
the coast districts of Mangalor. lie chose an ascetic of the order of 
sanydftis to be head of each of these throe monasteries, and called 
them lords or .wdmu-. Tho successors of tlie lords of tho Madhyatala 
and Subrahrnanya monasteries became tho heads of distinct sects. 
Their followers form small bodies and all but a few wlio live inland are 
found on the iVLangalor coast, Sarvadnya divided tho settlement at 
Udapiinto eight mouastorios and chose a lord for each. He ordered 
the lord of each of tho eight monasteries iu turn each for two years to 
conduct the worship of the TJdapi Kri.shna. The names of the eight 
Udapi monasteries are Adhmar, Konur, Krishnapur, Palvar, Pejav^r, 
Putagi, Sirur, and Bvadi. All these aro in the town of Udapi. 
Under the arrangement introduced by Sarvadnya each of the eight 
lords takes his two years’ turn of worshipping the Udapi Krishna, a 
fresh turn coming after tho lapse of fourteeen years. The change 
of lords which is caDcd parydya or change happens once in two years 
when the sun enters x¥a7car or Capricorn in tho beginning of January, 
On this occasion a great fair is held at Udapi and hundreds of 
thousands of people come to make offerings to the god. The outgoing 
lord leaves "with sorrow as he may never again perform the worship ; 
tho incoming lord takes charge with joy because the profits of tho 
oflBco aro great. The followers of those eight lords have formed eight 
separate sects. Sarvadnya, the founder, superintended the whole of 
the ten Maugalor monasteries. He ordered that the power of the 
abbotsof those monasteries should be limited to the country below 
the Sahyndris. He with four favourite disciples travelled over India 
and Avas acknowledged the Jagadyurn or World-teacher of the 
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Vaishuava. Of the writings of Sarvadnya thirty-seven Sanskrit 
religious works remain. In these books the founder of the sect has 
laid down the rules of conduct which still guide his followers. He 
out-argued all rival teachers, and after eighty years of successful 
headship made over his priestly office to Padinanabhatirth the chief 
of his four disciples, and withdrew to Badrikashram in the Hitndlayas, 
where he is believed to he still alive. He retreated to Badrikdshram 
on the bright ninth of Md^h or February in the Shalivh.han year 
1119 that is A.u. 1197. Sarvaduya’s followers hold him in great 
honour. Every day before their meats they offer him food and 
hold a yearly feast on the day when ho ceased to rule the church. 
Padman^-bhatirth, who succeeded Sarvadnya, governed for seven 
years. On his death Narharitirth, the next favourite disciple of 
Sarvadiiya, became Padmandbhutirth’s successor and died on the 
dark fourteenth of KdrtiJc or November in the Shalivahan year 
1126 that is a.d. 1204. Though Narhari was generally accepted as 
pontiff a few of Padmaniibha’s friends established a separate religious 
house in his name. On the death of Narharitirth on the dark seventh 
of Pausha or January in the Shdliviihan year 1135 that is a.d, 
1213, Sarvadnya's third disciple Madhavatirth became pontiff. 
He continued head of the sect till his death on the dark fifteenth of 
Bhddrapad or August in the Sh^livd-han year 1152 that is a.d. 1230. 
His successor Akshobhyatirth, the fourth disciple of the great 
Sarvadnya, died on the dark fifth of Margashirsh or December in 
the Shdliv^han year 1169 that is a.d. 1247, leaving the chief priestship 
to one Dhondo Raghunath Deshpande of Maugalvedhe near Bijapuri 
The reason why Dhondo Raghunath was m.ade pontiff was that 
Sarvadnya used to teach his disciples iu the pi'esence of a bullock 
which carried his books wherever he travelled. Sarvadnya told his 
disciples that the bullock which had heard him read all his books 
would be born again in the family of the Deshpande of Maugalvedhe 
as Dhondo Raghunath, and that, neglecting religion, he would enter 
the Muhammadan army, grow a beard, and be found crossing a river 
on horseback and drinking water from the hands of Musalman 
soldiers. Ho was to be seized, his head was to be shaved, and he 
was to be made chief priest in succes.sion to the last of Sarvaduya’s 
four disciples. Akshobhyatii'th in crossing a river saw a horseman 
drinking water from Musalman soldiers. He remembered his master’s 
prophecy, and finding that the bearded horseman was Dhondo 
Raghunfi,th the Deshpande of Maugalvedhe, seized him, shaved him, 
and appointed him his successor. The family of Dhondo Raghunath 
are still Deshpandes of Mangalvedho. The friends of the second 
third and fourth pontiffs, Narhari Madhav and Ak.shobbyatirth, like 
Padmanabhatirth’s friends established separate religious houses in 
their honour and chose separate lords to rule the houses. Afterwards 
a difference of opinion caused a split in Akshobhyatirth's house. 
At the time of Dhondo’s succession, besides the main sect of 
which he was the head, Madhvacharya’s followers were divided 
into fourteen branch sects, the ten coast sects founded by 
Madhva and the four branch sects founded by the friends of each 
of his four successors. At a later date the fourth of the four 
sects, in honour of Madhva’s successors, divided and so raised the 
b98—8 
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number of branch sects to fifteen. These branch sects have few 
members; in many cases the only members are the friends and 
relations of the lord or mdmi. 

When Dhondo Raf^hunath was chosen pontiff, he took the 
name JayarAy^hilrya or the Victorious Priest, Ho was also called 
Tikakrataru that is the First of Commentators because as chief priest 
he became very learned and composed several Sanskrit books and 
wrote commentaries on Sarvadny.a’s thirty-seven works. Among 
the Vaishnav pontiffs Raghundth holds the place of honour next to 
Sarvadnya. Daily offerings are made in his name. After ruling for 
twenty-one years he died on the dark fifth of Ashddh or June in the 
Shalivahan year ] 191 that is a..d. 1269. He was buried at Mdlkhed, 
twenty-three mile.s south-east of Kulburga, and offerings are still 
made at his tomb. No new sect was started in his honour. 
Jayarayacharya was succeeded by Vidyadhiraj or the learned lord. 
In spite of his learning, dissensions arose between Vidyadhiraj and 
some disciples of tho late JayarAyacharya, who started a new 
monastery and chose as its head Kajendratirth, whose successor 
VyAsrAya rose to great power under the founder of the Anegnndi 
or Vijayanagar state (a.t). 1330) and gave his name to a new sect. 
Two successors of VidyAdhirAj go^eimed quietly. The third 
RAmachandratirth, who succeeded on the third of Ohaitra in the 
ShAlirAhan year 126.5 that is a.p. 1343 was a man of unusual ability. 
Some of his disciples rebelled against him, founded a new monastery, 
and chose a new head under the title of Vibudhendra or the Lord 
of the Wise. Thi.s sect proved very popular and includes about 
one-third of the whole Vaishnav community. They are known as 
RAghavondra Svami’s sect from a very sncces.sful pontiff of that 
name who lived about 1624. RAghavendra died in 1671 and was 
buried at MautrAlaya ou the banks of the Tungbfaadra in BellAri. 
Great respect is still .shown to his tomb, which every year is visited 
by thousands of worshippers. Twenty-one pontiffs have ruled since 
Rarachandratirth, but no new sect has been formed. 

The fifteenth in succession to Rarachandratirth by name Satyabodh- 
tirth became chief priest on the thirteenth of Ohaitra or March in 
the ShalivAhau year 1666 that is a.d. 1744. During a rule of thirty- 
eight years Satyabodhtirth travelled all over India and was respected 
by all the Hindu princes of the time. He was very learned and 
holy and performed such great austerities that the people were 
afraid to approach him lest he should discover their hidden sins. 
At the same time he was most generous and popular and is held 
next in order of merit to Jayarayacharya, or third to the great 
Sarpaduya. His name is so much revered that the chief branch of 
the Vaishnav sect, to which more than two-thirds of the Vaishnav 
people belong, is still known as Satyabodh's sect. In his time the 
religious house called Httrade math at SAvanur,and subsequently after 
his name called Satyabodh Svami’s math., gained great wealth, A 
throne of gold and silver and precious stones about four feet square 
and six feet high was made and very costly jewels were bought for 
Ram the god of the monastery. Most of this wealth is enjoyed by the 
present chief priest Sattyaparayan who is the sixth in succession to 
Sattyabodh. He travels all over India wherever his disciples live. 
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staying only a short time in each place. He passed through the 
Bombay Karnatak about five years ago and is now in Kadapa in 
Madras. 

Thus of the eighteen sects into which the Madhv^ch^rya 
Vaishnav community is divided, sisteen, the members of the main 
sect and the members of the ten Malabar sects started by 
Madhvachdrya and the five sects started by Madhvficharya's four 
immediate successors, though, each has a pontiff of its own, agree in 
considering the head of the main or Satyabodh's sect their supreme 
pontiff. On the other hand the two more modern sects, Ilfijendra- 
tirth’s which dates from about the beginning of tho fourteenth 
century, and Vibudhendra’s also called Rdghavendra^s which started 
about fifty years later, are independent and are generally on 
unfriendly terms with the head of the main sect. 

The names and dates of the thirty-five successors of Madhvfi- 
ehdrya who have been heads of the leading sect since the end of the 
twelfth century are: 


MAttavAcUARTA Pontiffs, 1187-1883. 


1 

a 




Death D.wk, 



NamA 

ReiQN. 

A.D, 


Shsilivihan Shat. 

Tomb. 




Year. 

Month. 

Day. 


1 

Sar rad n.va B&yaru ... 

SO 

HOT 

1110 

MAgh 

Shud 9 

BadrikS-Bhrain. 

s 

Pad manSithtirth 

7 

laot 

1120 

KUrtik 

Vad 14 

Anii^nndi. 

s 

Narharitirth 

0 

1213 

1135 

Pausli 

Vad 7 

Do. 

4 

Mftdhavtirth 

17 

1230 

1162 

Bhidrapad ... 

Vfid 30 

Do. 

5 

Akshobhtii'th 

17 

1247 

1169 

M/lrffoahirsh.. 

Vad S 

MMkhed. 

6 

JayarSyJchdri’a 

21 

1260 

1191 

A'Bh.Wh 

Vad 5 

1)0 

7 

Vidyftdharajaru 

64 

1333 

1254 

Vaishakh ... 

Shiid S 

Vcrgol, 

S 

Kavindraru 

7 

1339 

1261 

Chaitra 

Shod 9 

Auigundi. 

9 

VagUhtirthru 

4 

1343 

126.') 

Oo. 

Vad 3 

Do. 

10 

lUmchandtirthru ... 

33 

1376 

1398 

Vaishfikh ... 

Shud 6 

Vergol. 

IJ 

Vidy&nidhigalu 

68 

1444 

1.B60 

Kd.rtik 

Vad 4 

Do. 

12 

Rag-liundtJinj 

55 

1602 

1424 

Miri^aahireh.. 

Vad 1 

Mkikhed, 

13 

Kajihiivaryaru 

55 

1,507 

1479 

Jv6sflt 

Vad S 

Anignndi. 

14 

RaffhiittaiiitiTthru .,, 
Vedvv^lsfcirthru 

38 

1595 

1517 

Paush 

Shud 11 

KatjAn (near Jamil a). 

15 

24 

1619 

1641 

Chaitra 

Shud 2 

Pcnitmidi. 

16 

Vidvadhisharn 

72 

1631 

1553 

Piiush 

Vad 14 

Vekchakflniagar. 

I’andharpur. 

17 

VednidhigaUi 

4 


15,57 

airtik 

Shud11 

IS 

Satyavrataru 

S 

1638 

1560 

(■'ilgun 

shud 6 

satiBii. 

IM 

Satyanidhitirthru ... 

22 

1661 

1.583 

Mir^hirsh.. 

Shud 10 

Nivriti San gam. 

20 

SatyaiiSrtharu 

12 

1674 

1690 

Do. 

Sliud 11 

PiniVkin River (near 
Virchola). 

21 

Satya Abhinavtirthni. 

SB 

1700 

1628 

Jvesht 

Shud 14 

Nancliarffuiidi, 

22 

Satya Pumaru 

20 

1728 

1648 

1)0. 

Vad 2 

Kolnrpar. 

23 

Satya Vljayaru 

13 

17.39 

1001 

Chaitra 

V.Td 11 

Arnh 

24 

Satya Priyaru 

S 

1744 

1666 

Do. 

Shud 13 

Manomadhan. 

2n 

Satya Bodhtirthru ... 

38 

1782 

1704 

FiUjfun 

Vad 1 

SaTaour, 

28 

Satya fcSandharH 

12 

1794 

1716 

.lyeaht 

Shud 2 

Mahwhe, 

27 

Satya Vararu 

s 

1797 

1719 

ShrSiVan 

Sliud 7 

Santlbiflner. 

2S 

Satya Dharjnaru 

34 

1831 

1753 

Do. 

Vad 13 

Holohonur. 

29 

Satya Sankalparu 
Satya Santushtaru ... 

10 

1841 

1763 

A'&hAdh 

Shud 15 

Maisur. 

SO 

1 

1842 

1764 

FMeiin 

A’Bhvin 

Viid 30 

Do, 

31 

Satya Parkyanaru ... 

21 

1863 

1785 

Shud 7 

Sniitibidnur. 

32 

Satya Kimani 

9 

1872 

1793 

Patish 

Vad 6 

Atknr, 

33 

Satteshtani 

Tjnos. 

1872 

1794 

Bhadrapad ... 

Shud 12 

Do, 

34 

3b 

Satya Par5.kramaru... 
Satya Viraru 

T 

1879 

Li 

1801 
ving j 

A'shvin 
u A.i>, 1883. 

Shud 7 

ChitSpur. 
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Mddhva Brahmans hold a high position in Dhfirwar where many 
of them have been settled for hundreds of years. They hold 
offices under Government, trade, enter the priesthood, and own land. 
They do not till with their own hands. Their home speech is 
Kfinares© somewhat tinged by Marathi and slightly different from 
the K^narese snoken in Maisur and Bellari. In some families Marfithi 
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is as much a home tongue as KAnarese, The names in common use 
among men are Bhim, Krishna, Rdm, and Ranga ; and among women 
Arli, Kopri, Lakahrai, and Yamna. Men are generally called after 
the names of gods, and women after the names of goddesses or of 
rivers. If a woman loses several children or if a family is unlucky, 
apparently with the object of making the evil spirit who is bringing 
them bad luck think that the child is held in small esteem and so 
is not worth sickening, they call the next child by some abusive 
name, Gundu or Kallu that is stone, Mannu that is dust, or Tippi 
that is dung-hill. The words ucAiryci teacher, arma senior, appa father, 
and rdya king are added to men’s names in token of respect; and 
to women’s names are added akka mother, ava sister, anima mother, 
and bdi lady. The Marathi terms of respect baba father, ddda 
elder brother, ndna a corruption of Narayan, and tdiya father are 
not in use. They have no regular surnames, though some families 
are marked by a distinctive place name or character name. Once 
a year the outer face of the walls is whitewashed and marked 
with red stripes. The ground-floor, the cook-room, and the place 
where the sweet basil or tulsi is planted are daily oowdungod and 
kept carefully clean. Among the rich the housework is done by 
servants, and among the poor by tlie women of the house. They 
keep bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and horses. 

Their gods are Krishna of Udapi in Mangalor, Narsinh of 
Ahobala in Madras and of Kopra in the Nizd,m’B country, 
Rangn^th of Shrirang or Seringapa.tam in Maisur, Venkatraman 
of Tirupati in North Arkot, and Vithoba of Pandharpur in Shohtpur. 

All the eighteen divisions of Madhva Bi-dhmans eat together and 
such of the members of the throe leading sects, the Batyabodhs 
the Rajendratirths and the RAghavendras, who live between the 
Eastern and Western Ghats or hill ranges intermarry. Persons 
belonging to the same gotra or family-stock cannot intermarry. 

As a class Mddhav Bralimans both men and women are handsome, 
strong, and well-made, 'I'he skin varies from fair in the west to 
dark in the east. A Brahman of the Madhva sect can be recognized 
by the shrinmdra or the wealth goddess’ stamp and other Sect-marks 
on his forehead, teraple.s, and arms ; a married woman by the long 
red mark on her brow; and a widow by a single shrimudra or 
wealth-goddess’ stamp and an upright charcoal brow-mark. These 
marks are duller in colour than those worn by Savdshe, Shenvi, and 
other Vaishnav Brahmans, but the difference is not enough to be 
easily noticed by a stranger. 

They live in one storeyed-houses of the better class with walls 
generally of sun-hurnt bricks and roofs tiled in the west and flat in 
the east, MMhva priests are famous eaters though they generally 
take only one mealaday, Thelayrnen are moderate eaters and take two 
meals. Unlike their brethren in Maisur, Kdnara, and Bellari, whose 
skill is proverbial, the Dh^rwd.r Madhvas are poor cooks. Their 
daily food includes boiled rice, vegetables of diflerent sorts except 
onions and garlic, sdnior split pulse, tamarind, salt, ground coriander, 
mustard seeds, and other condiments boiled together in different 
ways and seasoned, also ehainis of coriander or sesamum seeds and 
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chillies, milk, boiled butter, curds, buttermilk, and sometimes millet, 
wheat, or rice bread. Besides these articles their holiday food 
includes hhir made of rice boiled with milk and sugar j Jcesharhhdt 
made of rice boiled with water, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, 
cloves, cardamoms, and saffron; chitranna made of tamarind juice, 
sweet oil, salt, sesaraum powder, and cocoa scrapings; vdngibhdt 
made of rice, water, brinjals, clarified butter, cloves, cardamoms, 
and condiments ; hiigi made of rice boiled with pulse, clarified 
butter, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, and pieces of dry ginger; and 
butti or dadhianna made of rice boiled with butter, curds, salt, 
pieces of raw ginger, and karbevu or Buraja koenija leaves. On 
fast days, when the regular food is forbidden, hunger may bo 
relieved by phardl properly phaldr that is phaldhdr or fruit-eating. 
This fast-day fruit diet in practice includes the usual articles of food, 
except rice boiled in water called anna and pulse boiled in water 
called tavi. These fruit or fast-day meals are of two kinds, light 
and heavy. The light fast-day meal is eaten by strict men and by 
widows. It includesfruit and rice or millet Hour parched and blown 
out. The parched flour is mixed either with milk and sugar, with 
curds salt and powdered chillies, or with tamarind juice and salt 
seasoned with chillies, mustard, assufootida, and a few karbevu Buraja 
koenija leaves boiled in clarified butter or sweet oil. The parched 
flour is also mixed with sugar and clarified butter, or with salt, 
powdered chillies, and clarified butter. Sometimes instead of parched 
flour a preparation of beaten rice known as avalakki is used. To 
make this dish of beaten rice, unhusked vice is boiled in water, fried 
in an earthen pan, and pounded. The husks are taken off and the 
rice is beaten into thin plates. Sometimes the avalakki is fried in 
clarified butter and mixed with sugar or salt, powdered chillies, 
pieces of cocoa-kernel, and fried gram. Avalakki is again sometimes 
fried in clarified butter and mixed with sugar and almonds and 
raisins. When the avalakki is mixed, it is pressed in the hollow 
palms into balls about two inches in diameter. One or two of these 
balls form a light meal. A heavy fast-day meal includes wheat 
or gram cakes made cither by baking or frying in clarified butter. 
Coarsely ground wheat is boiled either in water, sugar, and 
clarified butter, or in curds, clarified butter, salt, chillies, mustard 
seeds, assafoetida, and a few leaves of karbevu or Buraja koenija. 
Men who are not careful to keep caste rules eat on fast days rice 
boiled in water, with clarified butter, mustard seeds, chillies, and salt. 
This is called akkinsali. 

Mddhva Brdhmans drink no intoxicating liquor. On festive 
occasions they drink water in which the fragrant grass called vdla 
Andropogon muricatum has been steeped, and sometimes, to improve 
its flavour aod give it a yellowish tint, one-tenth of a grain of musk 
or j?ocA/i:a/’pM.7’,andsometimes camphor and saffron are droppedinto the 
water. They use eight sweet drinks : (1) Sugar and water flavoured 
with saffron, cardamom-powder, and sometimes lemon-juice; (2) 
Wood-apple kernel mixed with water, sweetened with sugar and 
flavoured with saffron and cardamom-powder; (3) The scrapings 
of raw mangoes mixed with water, strained, sweetened with sugar, 
and flavoured with cardamom and pepper j (4) The fleshy part of 
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a baked mango mixed with water, strained, sugared, and the whole 
flavoured with cardamom and pepper; (5) Milk boiled with sugar 
and flavoured with saffron and cardamom ; (6) Cocoanut'Water with 
sugar and lemon-juice; (7) Water mixed with pepper and coarse 
sugar; (S) Sugarcane juice with or without lemon, raw ginger, and 
cardamom. Two sour drinks aro used; Buttermilk mixed with 
salt and powdered ginger and flavoured with carbevu leaves, and 
dry wild mango stem or kohim rind, steeped, strained, and seasoned 
with salt and cocoa-kernel scrapings. 

At all feasts, whether fesstive or funeral, the main dishes are the 
same; certain special cakes are added according to the character of the 
feast. A marriage cake at a funeral feast would not come much 
amiss ; but to offer funeral cakes at a wedding would be very unlucky. 
In serving tbe food great attentimi is paid to the following points. 
On festive occasions salt is served first and clarified butter is served 
last. On funeral occasions clarified butter is served first and no 
salt is served. If any one asks for salt it is served after tbo meal 
is over and very unwillingly. The pulse uddu Phaseolus radiatus 
stands for flesh. A fe.stive dinner may or may not have uddu, a 
funeral feast must. A festive uddu cake is called ambodi, a funeral 
wddit cake is called mffi. As soon as food is prepared it is offered 
to Vishnu. Then portions are offered to Lakshmi the wife and to 
Hanuman the servant of Vishnu, and to other lower deities, and lastly 
to all the departed chief priests in the order of their standing. The 
offering of food to dead or living chief priests is termed hastodah, 
literally hand-water, because the original offering was not food but 
the pouring of water in the name of the priest and making a small 
money present. After offering the food the family priest three times 
pours a few drops of holy water into the right palm of every member 
of the family.'- All sip the water. The men mark their brows, 
bodies, and arms with their sect-marks, and begin, to eat. At all 
dinner parties the priests begin and allow the laity to follow. If a 
layman begins to eat first the priests at once leave the house. No 
pious Madhva priest will take food offered to Vishnu by any other 
person even when the offerer is a priest. Careless priests, children, 
women, and laymen take food after it has been offered to Vishnu 
by any priest. Among tbe Madhva priesthood tbe right of offering 
food to Vishnu is a common subject of dispute. All MMhva 
Br^ibmans take food offered by tbe high priest but by no one else. 
Mddhva Brdbmans clean their cooking and other vessels every time 
before they begin to cook, and change their dress before every meal. 
Madhvas eat off leaves either stitched together if they are small, or 
single plantain leaves or parts of plantain leaf. When a plantain 
leaf or a piece of plantain leaf is used on ordinary and on festive 
occasions care is taken, to turn tbe point of the leaf towards the left 
or the front aide of the eater. On memorial or death feasts, the 
point of the leaf or its direction is turned towards the right side 
of the two Brahmans who are fed first and who represent the dead 


1 The holy water ia made by placing a »lidligrdm stone on a chakra stone in » 
plate and pouring water upon it from a conch-ahell, 
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parent. As soon as these two Brd,hniau8 finish their meal, the wife 
or other near relative of the person giving the memorial feast removes 
their leaf dishes and cowdungs the .spot. Except children no 
Brahman takes more than one meal between sunrise and sunset j 
they take a second meal between sunset and sunrise. A widow 
takes a meal during the day and a light or fast-day meal at night. 
On the tenth and twelfth of the bright and dark halves of every 
Hindu month or new-moon days, on saints' days, and on the days 
on which the sun enters the signs of Capricornirs (12th Janu¬ 
ary) and Cancer (21st June) Brahman men eat a day's meal and a 
light meal at night. Brahmans of the Madhva or Vaishuav sect 
hold tliat great merit springs from feeding Brahmans especially 
if the food is given at night. Madhva Brdhmans chew betel after 
meals, smoke tobacco, and many take snuff. Both men and women 
dress neatly and with taste. All, especially the priests, delight in 
gay colours. A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap called 
kulai and a frock of bodicecloth. Two doubled squai'e pieces of cloth 
are sewn together only on two sides, and to the lower ends of the 
unsewn sides two tapes are fastened. When the two pieces are 
opened they form a hollow into which the baby's head is put and the 
tapes are tied together under its cldn. The cap and frock are called 
the huthu angi topgi or the birth cap and frock. They are kept for 
years and are put for a fow minutes on the childreu and grand¬ 
children of the original baby. Other caps and frocks are made 
ready for daily use. When the baby grows two or three years old 
round caps and jackets of ordinary doubled doth are sewn for the 
use of boys, and small gowns from the waist down and 
bodices for the use of girls. When a boy is seven or eight years 
old, he is made to wear a regular loincloth like a man, a jacket, 
and a headkerchief a turban or a turban-shaped hat. Girls of seven 
or eight wear small robes and bodices until they marry. A girl 
wears the skirt like a petticoat without passing the end back 
between the feet. A man girds the shorter end of a loincloth 
round his waist, and fixes it by turning about an inch of 
the cloth upside dowu on his left side. He passes the shorter 
end between his legs, folds it forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad so that the border of the cloth may be 
visible, and tucks the fold behind. The longer end of the cloth in 
front is also folded vertically in the same maimer. About 
three horizontal feet from the front end the cloth is folded 
forwards and backwards in plaits about a foot broad. The vertically 
folded part is joined to the horizontally folded part, and the whole 
is tacked in the middle near the navel. If the cloth is too long 
and broad the middle part of the lower end is drawn up and tucked 
to the left of the navel. The dress is completed by a shouldercloth. 
When a man worships the gods or takes his meals he keeps a 
napkin by him to wipe his hands and face. After meals he wears 
a jacket, a headscarf or rumdl, and a shouldercloth. He sometimes 
wraps a waistcloth round his waist, wears shoes, and holds a 
handkerchief in his hand. A married woman girds her waist 
Mith the plain end of her siri or robe which is of any colour, and 
fastens it by firmly knotting the upper corner of the cloth to a 
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part of the upper border of the robe about three feet from the end. 
She folds the middle of the robe forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad, joins the plaits to the part which is 
fastened to the waist, turns about an inch upside down near the 
navel, and fastens the whole fold to the body. She passes the 
ornamental end of the robe from the back of the waist under the 
right arm, drawing it across the chest and over the left shoulder and 
the head, allowing it to hang loose on the right shoulder down to 
the elbow. She then passes the lower end of the skirt between 
her legs and tucks it in behind. Under the robe she wears a bodice 
which covers the upper half of her back, the sleeves cover the arms 
to within two or three inches of the elbow, and the front ends are 
tied under the bosom. The bodieo is sewn in such a way that its 
ornamental border shows on the back, the arms, and the lower parts 
of the breasts. Widows wear a white or red robe and no bodice. 

The men shave the head except the top-knot; they also shave 
their cheeks, chin, and armpits. All allow the moustache to grow. 
If the moustache is very long it may be cut, but so long as either 
of a man’s parents is alive he may not shave the upper lip. Laymen 
usually wear the moustache heavy, and priests trim it narrow and 
light. A few men wear whiskers. Until the shaving ceremony is 
performed a boy’s hair can bo cut only with scissors. Men sometimes 
deck the top-knot with flowers, and occasionally but not often make 
a vow to let all their hair grow. Unmarried girls and married 
women braid their hair and tie it into knots either on the right or 
left side of the head and deck it with flowers. If a husband, son, 
or other near of kin suffers from severe sickness or grave calamity, 
a woman sometimes vows that if the sickness or the trouble 
ceases she will shave her head in honour of the god Vonkatraman 
of Tirupati.'- .After the head is once shaved the hair is allowed to 
grow again. Women sometimes add to their hair by mixing false 
hair with it. As soon as the husband dies the widow’s head is 
shaved. Except that it is better and I'icher, the holiday dress does 
not differ from the every-day dress. A few English-knowing men 
have lately taken to wear sleeveless waistcoats with metal buttons, 
buttoned great coats, trousers, neckties, stockings, and boots. 
Most families have a good stock of clothes both for every-day and 
for special wear. The dress of a Mhdhva ascetic differs greatly 
from that of other Mtidhvas. All the hair on his head and face is 


1 When the person for whom such a vow has been made gets well, the woman goes 
to Tirupati to fulfil her vow. At Tirupati she bathes in the sacred pond called 
■punhkami, goes to the spot where hnrhera ait, has her head shaved, returns to the 
pond, again bathes, and putting on new clothes decks her head with flowers, and 
joining the palms of her hands together walks thrice round the temple of the god 
Venkataramaii, throws herself at the gate of the temple, enters it, walks towards 
the shritie where the god is seated, falls prostrate before him, strikes her cheeks 
with the palms of her hands, pays the piijdri or worshipper of the god about ‘Is. 
(Re, 1), and tells him to wave lighted camphor round the face of the god, receives a 
pinch of the sugar that is offered to tho god and a few drops of holy water from the 
pujdri or worshipper, and comes out. She buys several copper vessels filled with 
various kinds of cooked food and distributes the food among the poor. She also gives 
a portion of the food to the monkeys which swarm near the temple and are considerea 
aaored, She gives some money in chkrity among the poor, and returns home. 
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shaved. He wears an oclire-coloured cloth about six inches broad 
and three feet long, one end of which is fixed in front below the navel 
to a strip of cloth tied round his waist and tho other end is passed 
between the legs and fastened behind to the same waistbelt. Over 
bis shoulders he throws an ochre-coloured slieet about four feet by 
ten j he holds a holy staff in hia hand, and wears wooden shoes. He 
wears the usual sect-marks, but no sacred thread and no ornaments. 

A woman whose husband is alive marks with turmeric powder and 
water her brow, cheeks, chin, arms to the elbow, and legs to the knee. 
On bar feet, just above her toes, she draws two red lines beginning 
fi'orn the great toe and passing round the heel to the little toe. 
She marks her brow above her nose with an upright Une of red 
and anoints her eyes with lampblack or kadgi. A small dot is 
tattooed on her right cheek and on her chin, and a small crescent, 
with two dots on the brow just above the root of the nose. Some 
women also tattoo their hand.s. No Madhva widow, whether she is 
a woman or a girl, may mark her brow with red or wear the lucky 
neck-thread. 

Ornaments are of two kinds, for men and for women. They are 
worn on the head, in the ears, in the nose, on the neck, across the 
shoulders, on the arms, on the wrists, on the fingers, round the 
waist, on the legs, and on the toes. Even if a person has a complete 
set of ornaments all are not worn at the same time. Among the 
rich, except leg and toe ornaments, all are of gem-studded gold. 
Kings and queens are alone allowed to wear gold leg and toe 
ornameuts, because, except by kings who are gods, as gold is the 
goddess of wealth, it should nob be touched by the feet. 

The head ornameuts worn by men and boys are the turdi or 
bouquet and hilgi or pendants, jewels and pendants hung on the 
right side of the turban; the sirp6nch or head-crest, on the front of 
the turban •, the arlnijeli or fig-leaf, a leaf of gem-studded gold hung 
on hooks from the middle of the bi'ovv; and the Jitlpi huvu or hair- 
flower, a small circular flower with gold bells, worn in the hair over the 
ear. Boys under five have a tuft of hair above the ear on wh’ch to 
bang the bells. Huvus or flowers of the same form are worn by boys 
under five above the middle of tho brow. The car ornaments are, 
kadaku or blazing rings of gern-studded gold, worn in the ear¬ 
lobes; voniitnuUus or single pearl rings, also for the lower part of 
the ears; haitiudnti or single and tight rings, similar but smaller and 
tighter earrings; and bhikbdli or a side earring, a gold ring set with 
pearls and a pendant emerald, for the middle of th^i right ear. The 
neck ornaments are tanmani or beads of life, a light pearl necklace, 
kanthi a gold chain, and gopa or protector, chains of rich gold, 
navaratnadii kanthi or the nine-jewelled string of nine kinds of 
precious atones, muUiii of pearl, vajrad of diamonds, and ke.mpin 
of rabies. The arm ornaments are balinkirfe or fame of arms, a 
gemmed gold belt worn by kings a little above the elbow, hdjaband 
or side-tie a jewel tie for tbe arm, dastana or glove, a baud of jewels 
worn by kings and warrions from the wrist to the elbow. The wrist 
ornaments are kadgci of plain solid gold and sarpali or chain a solid 
gold band. On the fingers rings of different kinds are worn. The 
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waist ornaments are uddhara or waiststring a chain of gold or silver 
wire, sonhadgejji or waistbelt of silver or gold bells worn only by 
boys under ten, and gumpgejji or a cluster of bells a variety of belt- 
girdle. The leg ornaments are sarpali or silver chains used by boys 
under ten. Of women’s ornaments, those for the hair are bytahnuttu 
or pearls on the hair-parting, a pearl or gem-studded gold chain 
worn on the hair-parting and hanging to the brow ; arleyeli or a 
banian leaf, a gem-studded gold leaf like the men's arleyeli fixed to 
the end of the gem-studded gold chain or bytalmuttu and allowed 
to hang down the brow ; b 'uidi hijori or gem-studded gold chains, 
tied in a curve from ear to ear along the border line of hair and 
brow and fastened to the end of the bytalmuiia and passing under 
the arleyeli', sheshphid or snake-flower, a sun-shaped gem-studded 
gold circle fixed by gold hooks into the hair about three inches above 
the right enrj archandra or half-moon, a gem-studded gold crescent 
fixed with gold hooks into the hair about three inches above the left 
ear; chandrakor or moon-part, a crescent-shaped gold ornament 
for the top of the head ; kiadgi a gold petal of the kiadgi flower; 
hedi kiadgi a gold kiadgi petal with a cobra hood ; nag or cobra, the 
hooded head in gold ; mohar, the peacock, peacock shaped in gold ; 
rdkdi or a round gold plate worn on the crown of the head ; chauri 
or spire shaped in gold, worn on the chief braid of hair near the 
neck; harekai or a jujube-berry, a small gold ball worn close to 
the chauri', huvu or flower, a round gold flower worn on the braid 
after it is twisted sideways into a half ball; julpi a round 

gold flower with bells, worn by girls under five close over the ear; 
huvu, like the julpi hum, worn by little girls above the middle of 
the brow ; heralu bhangdrae or golden braids, several joined pieces 
of gold studded with gems, worn hanging about two feet from the 
neck when the hair is left in a long hanging braid; huvina, a crest- 
flower, gili a parrot, svvhan a lion, and naulin a peacock, varieties 
of the bhangdr or braid-cover consisting of gold flowers, parrots, 
lions, and peacocks worn by children ; agar huvu or incense-flower, 
a small round gold flower worn on the side of the braid when it 
is twisted into a half ball; pdnpaiti or leaf-fold, a string of pearls 
tied straight across the brow from ear to ear. The nose ornaments 
are mukhrdi, a gem-stndfled gold nose-ring; gadia chaukli a form 
of the nose-ring worn by Deccan and Konkan BrAhmans; hesri, a 
flat gem-studded button of gold worn in the mukhrai hole ; buldk, 
a gem-studded crescent worn in the central cartilage of the nose; 
mugathi, a thick gold pin worn in the left nostril; archandra or 
half moon, a gem-studded gold crescent worn by women in the right 
nostril; and mugti, a long plain piece of gold with a diamond and 
a large pearl, worn by old women. The ear ornaments are bugdis, a 
gem-studded gold pyramid or umbrella, worn in the middle of the 
ear; bdlia, a pearl triangle or a gem-studded gold triangle, worn 
below the hugdi; chandra or moon, bdlia a crescent-shaped bdlia 
Avorn like it under the hugdi, ghoedchi, khidki, havlad or coral, 
harlin, gili or parrot, yoli, min or fish, and lol or pendant, are 
different bdlias which may be worn one at a time; harlin bdlia 
worn on the back of the ear; hdli a piece of gem-studded gold 
worn in the ear-lobe; hendvdli or light nosering, a simple vdU worn 
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daily; muttinvali or pearl nosering, a pearl-studded gold ring worn 
in the ear lobe; vajra a diamond-studded gold ring worn in the 
lobe, and harlinvdli a gem-studded gold ring worn in the lobe ; 
ghanti or bells, a gold-bell hung from the ear lobe; karnful or ear- 
flower, a gem-studded piece of gold worn in the ear-lobe ; and 
chaukli or a square, four pearls worn in the lobe. The neck ornaments 
are mangalswtra or the lucky thread, the wedding thread, a small 
gold cup with a string of black glass beads. It is tied by the 
husband round the wife’s neck on the marriage day, and is worn 
until either the woman or her husband dies; sari or wire, a solid 
round gold ring; aslit a solid eight-cornered gold ring; shringdr 
karmini or decorator, a gem-studded gold fruit tied close to the neck ; 
gejjUiki or bell necklet, a necklace of gold beads and bells worked 
zigzag half an inch broad and worn tight to the neck; gundintiki 
or ball-necklace, a band of small gold balls ; vajrad, muttin, nagar, 
ettrli, and addiki tikis, varieties of the balls and zigzag bands of 
gem-studded gold cobra hoods, squares, and circles; kathani or a 
necklace of five, seven, nine, or eleven strings of small eight-cornered 
gold balls, each string being longer than the string above, so as 
to cover the whole bosom ; gundin kathani or ball-necklace, a kathani 
with round balls ; muttin kathani or pearl necklace, a kathani with 
strings of pearls instead of gold balls; pxitli sara or necklace of 
Venetian gold coins ; or necklace of moons, strings of 

gold worked into moons and fixed one into the other; gomali sara, 
godi sara or wheat-necklace, surya sara or sun-necklace, yehvali sara 
or a singlefold necklace; mavin huvin sara or a mangoe-flower 
garland ; godi huvin sara or a wheat-flower garland; ndndchi petia or 
Nana’s box; and natchetra sara or the planets’ thread are different 
loose necklaces of plain or gem-studded gold; and taita an amulet, 
lappah a brocade, tanmani or beads of life, and potehe are different 
kinds of tight necklaces. The wrist ornaments are, gundu a wristlet 
of alternate gold balls and beads worn by babies ; hindhi of plain 
gold for babies; tandlipot a necklace of gold rice-grains worn by 
women and girls ; muttinpot a bracelet of pearl-studded gold ; geri 
patlai a lined bracelet string-shaped; huvin of gold flowers; patlia 
of solid gold; havladpatli or coral-studdcd gold; muttin paili or pearl- 
studded gold ; gode diindu of gold doubled and adorned with parrots; 
gate or circle, a gold wristlet; todia or rope, round gold chains; 
hastkadga round gold rings ; sivhalalata haslkadga gold rings 
ornamented with lion’s heads; kankana, chhand, chandia, lasina or 
garlic, daria, channagote or gram, and pack or emerald, different 
kinds of bracelets; fiarlin daria, a bracelet studded with precious 
stones ; hardi a bracelet of gold and coral balls ; bildvar kadga of 
eight-cornered gold; kdrl.i kanhan a bracelet of zigzagged gold; and 
vdnki also of zigzagged gold. Over tlio left shoulder and under the 
right arm a triple gold chain is worn like the sacred thread and called 
hhangdrad} and a triple gold thread. It is worn by the 

rich both by men and by women. Among women, married women 
wear it under the robe and prostitutes over the robe. Of finger 
ornaments there are many rings of different kinds. The arm ornaments 
fere vdnki of gold folded on two sides in opposite directions; and 
ndgmurgi or snake twist of plaited gold wire; and bdjuband gold 
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side-ties. The waist ornaments are path a solid gold band; 
makmdH patti or fold of Globe amaranth flower, an ornamented 
gold piece; vaddina a gold chain; and armadi a waistband 
from which hangs a silver or gold ornamented plate two inches 
broad at the top and passing down to a point, worn by girls 
under three or four. The leg ornaments are sarpali or chains, 
plain silver chain rings; sarli, plain silver chain rings formed 
into a circle; moggi or silver chains with bnd-sh.aped link ends ; 
sindesdi moggi or silver chains as worn in Sindia’s court; pyzan luUv, 
or silver cliain rings; kalkadga, ornamented hollow silver rings ; 
pddga or silver anklets and halgadga or silver milk-bracelets for 
babies, 'I'he toe ornaments are kalangiira, double stout silver rings 
worn by married women on the second toe, which must never be 
taken off; piUta mekti, siiftv., pirpillia, ottmeiiu, gendu, minu ov 
fish, and guuda halhnvna, thin flat silver rings for the four smaller 
toes, which women whose husbands are alive may or may not wear. 

JVladhva Brahmans are generally clever, hardworking, sober, clean, 
and hospitable. 

The chief duties of the priesthood are to read holy books orpurdns 
and expound their faith to the laity, to help them in their religious 
cereniouie.s, and to beg for alms. The higher laity hold positions 
in the lower and a few in the higher branches of Government service 
and as clerks in Government and traders’ offices. They also trade in 
cloth, grain, coarse sugar, indigo, silk, and metal, and are money¬ 
changers. Boiiio hold lands and get them tilled, but do not till with 
their own hands. Boys begin to work about fifteen or sixteen. A 
few go to school and college and take a degree. The women mind 
the house, and do not help the men in their work. The traders are 
wholesale and retail dealers in grain, coarse sugar, silk, and indigo. 
They buy grain from the growers and sell it to their customers 
both exporters and local consumers. They bring coarse sugar, 
indigo, silk, and yarn from Maisur and Bombay, and sell them to 
local traders and craftsmen. Those who are moneylenders make 
advances on the security of houses, lands, and other property. 

The traders complain that the competition of other castes has 
reduced their profits. They borrow at one to three per cent a 
month according to their necessity. 

They are at the head of the local Hindus. The different subdivisions 
eat and meet on an equal footing, and they also associate on equal 
terms with some Smart Brahmans. Jains and Lingayats hold aloof 
from them, and they hold aloof from all classes of people except in a 
few cases from Smart, Konkanasth, Karhada, Kanva, Telang, and 
Dravid Brdhmans. All classes except Jains and Lingdyats eat food 
cooked by Mddhva Brdhmans. 

The daily life of a man and woman depends on the family calling or 
craft. Children go to school. They keep the usual local and Brdhman 
holidays. The ordinary monthly feeding charges of a middle-cl ass lay 
family are 8*'. (Rs. 4) a head, that is about £2 (Rs. 20) a month for a 
man, his wife, two children, and an aged relation or dependant. The 
corresponding cost of living to a prie.stly family is less than half tbiS 
amount, as the members of the family are fed almost daily by the laity. 
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A small houso costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and 2.'?. (Re. 1) » 
month to rent. Their furniture, including cooking vessels, beds, 
grindstone's, mortar and pestle, and earthen vessels is worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A family of thi.s class docs not keep servants. 
The keep of a cow or a slie-bufPalo costs about 8«. (Rs. 4) a month. 
The yearly cloLbea charges are two pairs of waistcloths at 6.'f, 
(Rs. 3) a pair, three wotnen^s robes at 10k. (Rs. 0) each, six bodices at 
2 k. (Re. 1) each, and clothes for two clhldre.n and an aged rtdation or 
dependant £1 (Rs.lO) that is a total of £3 4s. to £ 1 (Rs. 37-40). 
The clothes kept in store are not worth more than £2 (Rs. 20). 

Mddhvas are a religious class and have house and family gods. 
The rich have family priests, and tht' ^loor themselves perform the 
worship. The laity respect the priests of their own sect, and call 
them to conduct their cm’cmonies. The j)riests perform the worship 
■of their own family gods. 'ITe laity worship the usual local and 
Brahman gods, and keep all Bt-iiliinanic holidays and feasts. 

Every day of the Hindu year has its feast or special observance; 
but all are not commonly kept. The only person iu the neighbourhood 
■of Dharwar, who, in modern times, has been .scrupulous in keeping all 
observances was the late Mabardja of M.aisur, Kri.shua Rilja Vadar 
Bahadur. The leading feasts observed by the Mddhva Brahmans of 
Dhdrwdrare Ugadiov^iew Year’s Day on the first of Cli ultra or March- 
April. On this day tho Madlivas oil their bodies and wc'ar rich clothes. 
A pole is set in front of each M’adhva’s house. A piece of fino cloth 
is tied to the end of the pole, and over the cloth is fastened a silver or 
other metal vessel. In the morning, before any other food, the bitter 
leaves of the nim or Melia azadirachta are eaten. Tho new calendar 
is read and explained by the village astrologer, and money is given to 
him audother Brdhinaus. 'I’his is a good day for beginning any work. 
It is considered one of tho three and a half luckiest days in the year. 
The two other leading lucky days are JJasara tho bright tenth of 
Aahvin that is October-November, andBali-pratipadaihe bright first 
of Kdrtik or November. The half lucky day is J kshayatritiga or tho 
bright third of Vwishdhh or May - June. Rdmavavmi the bright ninth 
of Cliaitra or April-May the M/idhvas keep as a feast in honour of 
the birth of Rdm. The followors of Shiv fa.st. On the bright third 
of Chdiira or April-May in all Bi'ahman houses, whether Mddhva or 
Smdrt, the image of the goddess Gauid is set in some open place. The 
women of the house worship the imageevery day by throwing turmeric 
and redpowder over it and laying flowei's and food before it. In tho 
evening female friends and relations whose liusljands are alive are 
asked. When they como, wet turmeric powder is rubbed on 
their cheeks, hands, and feet. Their brows aro marked with rod- 
powder, and betel, flowers, sandalwood paste, perfumes, and soaked 
gram are given to oaeh. Two women of the house wave lights and 
sing round the image and tho visitors join iu the chorus and then 
withdraw. This ceremony which is called the kuvelui or flower-giving 
lasts thirty days, that is till the bright third of Vaishahh or May. 
Then the image is taken down and laid iu some safe place in the house. 
'Phe bright third of Valshdkh or May-June is kept with much 
joy as Akshayatritiga or the undying third. This is a lucky day 
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for beginning any undertaking. Md.dbva women keep the Jy^esht or 
June-July full-moon aa a feast that their husbands' lives may be 
prolonged. Smdrt women keep this day as a fast. MMhva "womea 
draw on a wall a figure of the beautiful Sdvitri, of her husband 
Sattyavdn, his parents, an Indian fig tree, a snake, a river. Yam the 
god of death, and the he-buffalo his carrier. S^vitri was told that 
her husband would die at sunset on the Jyesht full-moon. She went 
with him to the forest and as the sun set, he fell from an Indian fig 
tree, and a snake bit him. Yam came oh his buffalo and carried 
off SattyavAo's soul. Sdvitri followed and persuaded Yam to give 
her SattyavAn’s soul. She touched the lifeless body and Sattyavd,n 
rose, and they lived together long and happily. Some time 
during Aahddh or July-August the parents of a newly married 
bridegroom send a silver goddess called Mangal Gat(,ri or Lucky 
Gauri, a robe and a bodice and several girls' toys to the bride,.aad a 
robe and bodice to the bride’s mother. These articles are received 
with great pomp and joy. The bride worships the goddess 
every Tuesday during the first five years of her married life. On 
these occasions female friends and relations are asked and treated 
as on other festive occasions and then allowed to go home. This 
ceremony is called the Ashddhpdti or Ashddh basket. In return 
some time during Shrdvan or August-September the parents of the- 
bride send a pair of waistcloths, a turban, toys, books, ai silver 
inkstand, pens, and other things suitable for boys, for the’ use of 
the bridegroorUj and a robe and bodice for his mother. These 
presents are received with great pomp and joy and a feast is held. 
'J’his is called the Shrdvanpdti or Shrdvan basket. 0a th& 
first Friday in Shrdvan or August-September the Friday Gauri 
is seated on a wooden stool, and worshipped. The worship is 
repeated every Friday and Saturday for five weeks. Female 
friends and relations are called and sing before the goddess, and on 
Friday evenings an elder in each family tells a story called the 
Friday Story. The other members sit and listen. On Saturday 
evening another story called the Saturday Story is told in the same 
way by an elder of the family and heard by the rest. On Friday 
the best and most costly meals are served as the Friday Gauri is 
fond of good living; on Saturdays the poorest and coarsest food 
is given as the Saturday Gauri, who is the elder sister of the 
Friday Gauri, likes poor and coarse food. The bright fourth of 
jSAmvanor August-September is a general feast in honour of the 
cobra. Men keep the day as a feast, and women as a half¬ 
fast. The following day, the bright fifth of Shrdvan, is the great 
feast of married women. Girls go to their fathers-in-law's houses and 
feast. They put on their best dress and ornaments, perfume and 
deck themselves with flowers, and sing, dance, play, and awing with 
their female friends. Bice is soaked in water, dried, pounded, and 
strained, and coarse sugar is boiled in a small quantity of boiled 
butter. Into this sugar, rice flour, poppy seeds, cocoa, and cardamom 
powder are put. The whole is kneaded into balls about an inch in 
diameter called tambhithi balls. Sesamum seed and coarse sugar 
are pounded into thick pulp which is made into balls of the 
same size called chigli balls. A few balls of both kinds, five dry 
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■cocoanut cups, a little turmeric and redpowder, an unsewii bodice, 
••and betel are handed to each female guest and they all make 
similar return presents. The next day, the bright sixth of Shrdvan 
or August-September is called the Varshtodaku or the entangle¬ 
ment of the year. If any trouble happens on this day trouble will 
go on during the whole year. All disputes are avoided, and to 
remove evil, cooked rice and curds are carried out and thrown 
in some pond outside of the town. On the same day an image is 
made of Shirdl the faithful servant of king Sahadev. Women 
worship the image and offer it rice mixed with curds, and make 
halls of rice and curds. Girls give the balls to other girls and lay 
some on the bank of a pond. On this the sixth of bright Shrdvan 
Sahadev the youngest of the five Pdndavs with his servant Shirdl 
went hunting. Shird,! was of great nse to his master who in return 
asked him to name what he would like to have. Shirdl asked that 
the day should be known as Shirdl’s Sixth. Shrdvani or the Shrdvan 
full-moon is a great feast. Brahmans change their sacred threads 
and make small pre.sents to new sons-in-law. The dark eighth of 
Shrdvan is kept as Krishna’s birthday. Madbvas fast on this day 
and feast on the next day. The bright fourth of Bhddrapad or 
September.October is called Qanesh-chauth or Ganesh’s fourth and 
is kept in honour of the elephant-god Ganf)ati, who is worshipped as 
the god of wisdom. For several days feasts are given and dancing 
girls dance, Two peculiarities on Ganpati’s Day are that women 
alone eat the food offered to the god and that on that night it is 
unlucky for any one to look at the moon. If you seethe moon some 
one will slander you. To avoid the risk of slander a Brahman reads 
the story of the jewel Syamantak which tells how Krishna looked 
at the moon and was falsely charged with stealing the jewel, 
and how he cleared himself of the charge. The next day, the bright 
fifth of Bhddrapad, the Seers’ or Rishis’ fifth, is kept as a fast by 
aged women. On this day elderly women, whether married or 
■widows, worship seven cocoanuts, calling them the seven seers 
Agastij Angirasa, Atri, Blirigu, Kashyap, Vasishth, and Vishvdmitra, 
the seven cbief stars in the Great Bear which have power to 
cleanse from sin. Brahmans are fed and presented with gifts. 
The first nine bright days of Ashmn or October-November are 
the days on which the god Venkatai-aman was married to his 
second wife Padmavati. The tenth day is Da-'^ar-a, These ten days 
are marked by great feasting and rejoicing. Divdli or the feast of 
lamps is held on the dark thirteenth and fourteenth of Ashvin 
or October-November. Sons-in-law are asked to dine and are 
presented with gifts, and fireworks are let oft’. Bali Pddva, the 
bright -first of Ka/riilc or November is a great feast. Numbers of lights 
are lit in houses and temples. The next day, the second, is the 
sisters’ feast when brothers visit their sisters and receive presents, 
and the third is the brother’s day when sisters visit brothers and 
receive presents. On an uncertain day in Paush or January on 
Makar Sankrdni when the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, a great 
feast is held and sesamum seed and sugar are handed among friends 
and relations. During the whole of the previous month when the 
sun is in Dhanu or the Archer, Mddhvas take their breakfast at 
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sunrise. On the fourteenth of dark Mdgh or February-March conies 
Mul^dshivrdtra or Shiv’s great night. During the whole nigfht the 
ling or emblem of Shiv is bathed with cold water. The Smarts 
fast and the Vaishnavs feast. On the full-moon of Phdlgun or 
March-April come.s the Holi feast. In the houses of the rich a cake 
called hoh'gi, a little cocoanutj and a sugar scorpion are burnt on a 
special fire. The male members of the family walk round the fire 
three or four times making a noise and beating their mouths with 
their hands as if at a funeral. In the streets the people shout impure 
soag.s. 

MMhvas are careful to keep the proper fasts. lu the matter of 
keeping fasts Karndtak Mddhvas ai-e stricter than Deccan Madhvas, 
and less strict than South India Madhavs. Fast days are of two 
kinds, full and partial. The fall fast days are the bright and 
dark elevenths of every month and the dark e'ghth of Shrdvan 
or August-September. The partial fast or one-meal days are the 
days immediately before and after the full fast days, except the day- 
before the dark eighth of Slcrdvan or August-September, Other 
one-meal days are full and new moon days, days on which the sun 
enters a new sign, and all Sundays. Those whose parent or parPnts 
are dead must nob take a second meal on their parents^ death-clays; 
no second meal should be taken on the death-day of a chief 
priest, nor on any of the fifteen days of dark Bliddrapitd or 
September-October, which are allotted for offering food, cakes, and 
water to dead ancestors. All old and pious people and widows 
keep the full-fast days and eat only one regular meal on half-fast 
days. If the eleventh or fast day lasts into the twelfth the twelfth 
is kept as a second fast day and is called atirikta flvddashi or the 
empty twelfth. Again, if on either a bright or a dark twelfth the 
moon is in the nutusion called IShravan that day becomes a sc.'Cond 
fast. When this happens to the forty-eight hoars’ fast eight hours 
are added in advance, making a total of fifty-six hours during which 
nothing is eaten and only a few drops of sacred water are drunk. 
Besides these regular fasts and half-fasts some bind themselves by 
certain rules such as never to take food more than^nnoe a day. During 
the four months between the bright twelfth of Atihddh and the bl ight 
twelfth of Kdrtik that is about the middle of'July to the middle of 
November, the pious and aged do penauce or vrat. Daring the latter 
half of Ashddli they eat only riec-wateriu which split pulse is boiled, 
wheat cakes, salt, clarified butter, milk, curds, and powdered pepper, 
and dry ginger or vegetables and tamarind are avoided. During the 
second month or Shrdvan curds are avoided, in the thircl month or 
Bhddrapad milk is avoided, and in the fourth month all grain 
or fruits whose seeds can bo split in two are avoided. ' Other 
penances commonly observed by pious and aged Md,dhvas are 
to fast strictly on tbe new and full moon, on the bright and 
dark elevenths, and on the day on which the moon is in Shravan. 
This is called Vishnupanch(dc or Vishnn’s five fasts, iigain 
some strict people eat only every other day, a practice which is 
known as dharni-pdmiov fasting and breakfasting. Or the rule of 
alavan or saltlcsa food, or of ekdnna or one-grain is kept for a year. 
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Others keep the rule of mauna-vrat or meal-silence refraining from 
speaking daring meals, or the at once or ekavddi service when every 
article wanted for a meal is served before the dinner is begun. 
At the end of the year in which a vow of this kind has been kept 
Brahmans are fed and presented with money, and a ceremony called 
uddmpanov fulfilling is performed. There are a few stricter and more 
unusual penances. Thus in the Chdndrdyanivrat or moon-keeping 
penance the devotee takes only one morsel of food on the first 
day of the moon, two morsels on the second, three on the 
third, and so on to fifteen on full-moon day. So too in the 
waning days the allowance of food varies from fourteen morsels 
on the first dark day to nothing on the no-moon day. The only 
exception to the steady waxing and waning are the two elevenths 
on neither of which is any food oaten. Another penance is a five 
days’ fast. This is called Bhishma’s Five Days’ Fast after the 
grandfather of the Pdndavs. 

The chief places to which Madhvas go on pilgrimage are, in 
the Madras Presidency, the shrines of Venkataraman at Tirupati 
in JSlorth Arkot, of Narsinha at Ahobala in Karnoul, of Krishna at 
Udapi in Mangalor, of Varad Kaje at Kauchi or Ooiijiveram, of 
Kalhastoshvar at Kalastri, of Shriram at Rameshveram near Cape 
Comorin, and of Rangandth at Shrirang or Seringapatam in Maisur ; 
in the Nizdm’s country Amba-Bbavani of Tuljapur j in Bombay 
Mahabaleshvar at Gokarn iu North Kauara, Mahalakshmi at 
Kolhdpur, Vithoba at Pandharpur, Banshankari in BadAmi, 
Shriram at Nasik, and Krishna at Dwarka in west KatbiawAr, 
And in Bengal Vishveshvar and Bindumadhav at Benares, 
Krishna at Gokul, Krishna at Vrindavan, Nardyan at Badari, 
and Vishnu’s feet at Gaya. Some visit Tirupati in North 
Arkot and Pandharpur iu Sholapur once a year, others go 
occasionally, others never go. The Madhvas have a spiritual 
teacher called guru or svdnvi who belongs to their own sect. 
When a svdmi dies some other holy Brahman of the same sect 
fills his place. The now teacher becomes an ascetic and then takes 
the office of teacher. Sometimes the brother or nephew of the 
deceased teacher succeeds, but never his own son. A teacher may 
Be married, but after he becomes a teacher he never again sees his 
wife’s face. The Mddhvas believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. 

Under the head of customs come the sanskdrs or sacraments. 
They are of two kinds nitya or usual and naimittik or special. 
The sixteen usual sacraments must be performed : the performance 
of the twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of choice. The 
sixteen sacraments are the gctrbfuidhan or the conception that the 
woman may conceive, performed soon after the girl comes of age; 
the funsavan or the son-giving, that the child may be a boy •, the 
anavalobhana or the non-longing, during the seventh month of 
pregnancy that the child in the womb may grow, when the juice of 
sacred grass is dropped down the woman’s left nostril j the sirnantoTi- 
nayan or the carrying to the limit, in the sixth or eighth month, 
when the woman’s hair is parted down the middle, a thorn is drawn 
B 98—10 
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over her head and fixed into her hair behind; the vishnulali or 
Vishnu ofEering during the eighth months to free the child from 
sin and ensure a safe birth; the jdtkarm or birth ceremony 
wben on the birth of the child, before the cord is cut, honey 
is dropped into its mouth; the ndmlcarm or naming, on the 
twelfth day when also the child is cradled; the surydvalolcan 
or snn-ahowing in the child’s third month, while she shows the 
child to the sun the mother holds a churning stick in her 
hand; the nia'hkraman or getting ont, in the third month when 
the child is taken to a temple and well water is worshipped; 
the upaveshan or sitting in the fifth month when the child 
first sits on the ground ; the annaprdshan or bread-eating the first 
feeding on solid food in the fifth or sixth month; the chaul or 
shaving in the fourth or fifth year ; the upanayan or initiation 
also called the munji from the grass Saccharam munja, the girding 
with the sacred thread in the boy’s seventh or eighth year; the 
samdvartan or the freeing from being a Brahmachari on the 
twelfth day after the nntnj ; the vivdha or marriage at any time 
after the eighth year; and the svargdrohana literally heaven¬ 
mounting that is death. The chief of these sacraments are those at 
birth, thread-girding, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and death. 

For her first delivery a girl goes to her parents’ house. As 
soon as she is in labour a midwife is called. If she suSers 
much old gold coins are washed in a little water and the 
water is given her to drink. When the child is horn an 
ancestral gold ring is dipped into honey and some drops of 
honey are let fall into the child’s mouth. The navel cord is cut, 
the child is bathed, and the after-birth is put in an earthen pot 
and buried. The mother is laid on a cot and is kept fasting during 
the rest of the day. Ou the third day the child is bathed, and the 
bathing water is run into a small hole called kuilkuni made in the 
floor of the lying-in room. A woman whose husband is alive and 
who expects to become pregnant, is asked to dine for ten days. 
The bath-water hole is worshipped and food is offered to it. The 
babe is bathed on the fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth days. On the 
fifth day Jivti or the goddess of life is worshipped, and a 
woman whose husband is alive and who has a babo at the breast ia 
asked to dine. Food is offered to the goddess and the woman is 
fed. On each side of the outer door-frame of the lying-in room 
and on each side of the street door rude little figures, one head 
down the other head up, are drawn with ink or lampblack to 
scare evil spirits from the house and the room. Ou the seventh day 
seven women whose husbands are alive are each presented with 
seven betel leaves, seven nuts, seven cocoanuts, cups, and a little 
dry ginger powder mixed with sugar and clarified butter. This 
ceremony is called geddavillia or betel-handing. It is held in 
honour of the child’s escape from the dangers of the fifth night 
spirit Shetvi who on that night comes to carry off the child. 
Nothing is done either on the eighth or on the ninth. On the 
tenth, the hearth, on which during the nine previous days the 
mother’s meals were prepared and all the cooking vessels araT 
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cleanedj worshipped with flowers and redpowder, and presented 
with food. A feast is held and cakes are sent to friends and 
relations. During the first ten days, to keep evil from the 
child, two Brahman pi’iesta read the rdlrisukta or night-quieting 
prayer. On the eleventh they are fed and given money, and, on the 
same day the child and the mother, and if it is not the first child, all 
its brothers and sisters are anointed. Besides the usual festival 
dinner, a dish called hugi is made by boiling rice and split hesru 
or green gram in water. Sesamum seed, tamarind, salt, and chillies, 
are ground into a paste called chatni, and thil paste and the rice 
and gram or hugL are served with the other food. Part of the hugi 
is made into ten cups and pyramid-shaped balls each ten inches 
broad. The cups are filled with oil and a wick, and lighted, and one 
cup and one pyramid are set near each of the four legs of the 
mother’s cot. A cup and a pyramid are laid on each of the four 
sides of the bath-water hole and the remaining two cups and two 
pyramids are placed on the spot where the child was born. Soma 
raw rice is laid in a basket, a figure of the god Bulram is drawn 
on the rice, and for a few minutes the child is laid on the figure in the 
idol’s room. Then the child is brought back and a churning stick 
is laid beside it. The mother rubs both her palms with oil and red- 
powder and five times stamps the wall %vith her hands, two pairs near 
the top of the wall, two pairs near the foot of the wall, and one pair 
about the middle of the wall. Lights are waved round the mother 
and the babe. Betel is handed and the guests withdraw. The eleventh 
day ceremony is called erlw. On the twelfth a grand feast is 
held and the cradle is ornamented and worshipped. The women 
who came on the third, fifth, and seventh days are asked to dine. 
Some guggari or spiced soaked gram and a grindstone are laid 
* in the cradle, la the evening the child is laid in the cradle and 
named by its father’s sister. The name-giver is presented with a 
robe and a bodice, and the women of the family give her three or 
four gentle blows on the back. 

When the child is three or four months old and begins to turn on 
one side, a feast is held and cakes called Icadhiis are made and 
eaten. When the child learns to fall on its face cakes of wheat flour 
called polls are made and oaten. When the child first crosses the 
threshold of a room other cakes of wheat flonr called Jcadbus are made 
and eaten. When the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls are made and eaten. The ears of the child are then bored 
for earrings. If a woman’s fir.st born is a boy, she makes a vow 
that until her son is married, she will not eat the climbing vegetable 
called hagalkai Mumordica charantica or pass under a bower of this 
climber, or eat boiled rice served from a bamboo basket, or from 
an earthen pot, or eat the relish called sdr that is tamarind boiled with 
water and condiments and seasoned, or eat from a plantain leaf whose 
top is not cut, or cross a stream in which rice has been washed, or wear 
a green bodice robe or bangles, or ride in a green litter or carriage, 
or sit on a three-legged stool or chair. During the marriage, the 
hoy’s mother-in-law makes his mother break her vow, and presents 
her with a gold bangle called the karlibali which is a star or 
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circular saw-shaped oruaraent. In return the boy’s mother fastens 
a gold hagalhai fruit Mumordica charantica to one of her daughter- 
in-law’s necklaces, to make over to her the duty of keeping those 
rules until her son gets married. 

Eight is the usual age for a boy’s thread-girding. The 
months Mi'ujh or February-March, Fdlgun or March-April, 
Chaiira or April-May, Vaishdkk or May-June, and Jyesht or 
June-July, that is the season from mid-February to mid-July, is 
the right time for thread-girding. In any one of these months 
tho astrologer chooses a lucky day paying special attention to the 
month in which, the constellation under which, and the hour of the 
day at which, the boy was born. A few days before the ceremony 
the house is cleaned and whitewashed and a porch is raised in front 
of the hoiiHO, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs, and flowers. On the western side of the shed an 
altar is raised facing east. Eed-markcd invitation letters are sent 
to friends and kinspeople. Two or three days before the chosen day 
Brahmans are fed in honour of the family gods or huldevtas, the 
village or local gods called grdmdevtm, and the special or chosen 
gods called iMadevtue. A day before tho lucky day comes the 
ushtavarga or eight-people ceremonies. Lighted lamps are laid in a 
plate containing water mixed with turmeric and lime, and two 
married women wave the plate round the family gods. Then the 
boy, his parunt-s, and their nearest relations are made to sit 
on a carpet in a lino, their bodies are rubbed with oil, aud 
the plates with the lighted lamps in them are waved round 
their faces. Next the party are taken to the shed or to a bathing 
room, where they are rubbed with turmeric aud oil and bathed, and 
lighted lamps are again waved round their faces. Next Ganpati or 
Ganesh, and the MdlriJcuB or Mothers are worshipped, and 
Ftcnydhvdchan or tho holy-day blessing ceremony is performed, 
and near relations give presents to the boy and his parents. 
After this twenty-seven hotoluuts representing tho Ndndis 
or joy-briugmg guardians and six betelnuts representing the 
booth-guardians or mandap-devlas are placed in a winnowing 
fan aud worshipped with flowers and redpowder. The winnowing 
fan is carried into the house and laid in the family god-room. 
Brahman men and women are fed and presented with money. 
Early next day at the boy’s house musicians begin to play, aud a 
Brahman astrologer comes, sets up his water-clock, and sits 
watching it. The boy is anointed with oil and turmeric and 
bathed. A barber is called and the boy is shaved leaving three 
locks if ho belongs to tho Rigved, aud five lock.s if he belongs to the 
Yapirved. The boy is again batficd and taken to the dining hall. 
Boys called hattus who have been girt with the sacred thread but are 
not yet married, are seated in a row and served with food. They eat, 
aud tho boy’s mother sitting in front of the boys and setting her 
son on her lap feeds him and herself eats from the same plate. 


1 When, in pursuance of a vow, mmij or thread-girding is pei formed at Tirupati, 
Udapi, or some other sacred place, it may be hold daring any mouth of the year. 
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This is called mdtrvhhojan or the mother^a meal. It is the last 
time when the boy and his mother eat from the same plate. As 
soon as the mother’s meal is over, the boy is taken to the barber 
who shaves all the locks that were left on his head except the 
top-knot. The boy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden stool 
which is set on the altar ; and his father and mother sit on either 
side. The chief priest, the Brahman astrologer, and other 
Brahmans chant the mangaldshtaks or eight Inck-giving hymns.^ 
When the lucky raojneiit comes the Brahmans cease chanting, the 
musicians raise a crash of sound, the guests clap their hands, and 
the Brahman prie.st3 and guests throw red rico over the boy. 
The chief priest kindles a sacred fire on the altar and throws into 
the fire offerings of clarified butter, sesamum, and seven woods.® 
The priest winds three folds of yellow cotton thread round the 
boy’s waist, and gives him a loincloth or langoti about three inches 
broad and two feet long. The boy takes a sacred thread and a 
copper or silver coin and dipping them in water gives them to 
the priest. The priest formally girds the boy with the sacred 
thread one part of which rests on tho boy’s left shoulder and the 
rest falls below the right arm. Tho boy is either given a deer’s 
skin to wear or, as is more usual, a piece of deer skin is tied to his 
sacred thread aud a or Butea frondosa sfca.fl is placed in bis 
hand. Money presents are made to Brahman prio.sts, and cocoanuts, 
betelnuts and leaves, flowers, and perfumes aro handed among the 
guests. At noon the boy is made to say his mddhydnha saridhya 
or midday prayens, and in tho evening he is made to repeat his 
sdyam sandhya or evening prayer. In the evening, offerings of 
sesamum-seed and clarified buttor are thrown in the sacred fire 
which was kindled in the morning and rico is boiled on the 
fire. Part of the boiled rice is offered to the fire and the rest is 
eaten with milk by three Brahmans. The eating of this rice is 
believed to carry the sins of the boy into the body of the eater. 
Brahmans will not run tho risk unless they are well paid for it. 
Tho mother of the boy comes and stands before him near the altar. 
The boy says to lier BhnvaU hhikshdm dtthi or Be pleased to give alms, 
and holds a cloth wallet before her. The mother blesses him and 
throws into his wallet .some rice, fruit, and a small gold coin. This 
mother’s gift is worth more than anything the boy will earn to tbo 
end of his life. The boy’s father next stops forward and tho boy 
repeats to him tho words he addressed to his mother, and holds out 
his wallet. The father throws rice, fruit, and a gold or silver coin 
into the wallet and retires, friends and kinspeople go to the boy 
in turn, each is asked to give alms, and each drops rice and silver 
coins into the wallet. Next the twenty-seven thread-girding or 
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' The aubstanre of the hymns is: ‘Sun moon ami phuiuta, aigus of the zodiac, 
stars that lie near tho path of the moon, anil all constcllatiiuis .and gods of the sky 
and earth ami guardians of all ijuarters of heaven, do ye bless this boy and give him 
life, teaming, and well-being,’ 

“ The seven woods are : palm Butoa frondos.a, ashvaih Ficna religiosa, nmhar 
Fious glomerata, ihwir Mimosa catochn, rui Calotropis gigantea, ar//idda AchyrantheS 
aspera, and shami Mimosa suina. 
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munj deities and the six booth deities are worshipped and food ia 
offered to there, end Brdhinans and friends and kinspeople are 
feasted. Before the Br{thman.s have beg-un to eat, the boy goes to 
several of them with a small plate and says, Bhavati hhikshdm 
dehi or Be pleased to give alms, and each lays a morsel of food in 
the plate. When he has collected some food-gifts the boy lays the 
plate before him and .sits on a low wooden stool. When the 
Brahmans have begun to eat, the family priest cornea and sits near 
the boy and teaches him the prayer to be said and the rites to be 
performed before partaking of food. He eats a little of tbe 
cooked rice which was given him by the Brdhmans and then takes 
his usual meal. This completes the first day’s ceremonies. On the 
second, third, and fourth days the boy is taught to say his morning 
midday and evening prayers, and is made to worship the sacred 
fire which is kindled on the first day. The twenty-seven deities 
called tuind'is and the six booth deities called viandap~devtas are 
daily worshipped and food is offei’ed to them. For four days several 
Brdhmans are feasted every day, from each of whom the boy begs food 
as on the first day, eaks a part of it, and then takes his usual meals. 
On the fifth day the last ceremony of the Tminj or thread-girding 
which is called the niBdha-jaaan or mind-giving is performed. In 
the booth near the altar a small square earthen mound is raised, and 
in the centre of the mound a pnlas branch or twig is planted. The 
boy pours water round the plant, prays to Savitri the goddess of 
mind, and offers her food. The thread-girding ndndis and the booth- 
gnardians are then asked to withdraw. The guardians are 
dismissed by throwing rice on tho winnowing fan in which they are 
placed and they are asked to come back to the next tbread'girding. 
The boy is dressed in fine clothes, and is decked with ornaments and 
is taken in procession with music to a temple in the village, where 
he worships the idol and returns home. On the eighth, fifteenth, 
and thirteenth days good dinners are given to the boy and other 
members of the family and lighted lamps are set in a plate filled 
with red-coloured water and are waved round the boy’s face by two 
married women. 

Boys are married between eight and twenty, and girls between 
four .and eleven. In return for large sums of money girls of ton 
are occasionally given to men of sixty or seventy. The offer of 
marriage comes from the girl’s parents who send her horoscope 
to the boy’s house. The horoscopes are shown to an astrologer 
who says whether they agree. If the astrologer declares against 
a marriage, nothing further is done. If he declares for the 
marriage, the parents of tho bride and bridegroom settle the 
dowry or vardakshina and the presents or varopchdr to be made 
to the bridegroom by the bride’s father; and the value of the silver 
and gold ornaments and clothes to be given by the bridegroom’s 
father; also the presents in clothes or money to be given by the 
bridegroom’s party to the bride’s parents, sisters, or brothers, to the 
bride’s family priest or purohit, to the village astrologer, to the 
mathddhikdri or monastory-agent who comes yearly for a subscription, 
and to the kctUi or hereditary agent of the local svdmi or lord. The 
corresponding presents to be given by the bride’s family are always 
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double those given by the bridegroom’s family. During the 
marriage one of the bridegroom’s sisters is chosen to be his 
Jcalasgitti or best maid ; she must always sit on his right side during 
the religious part of the marriage ceremony. If she is not under 
ten, some one under ten acts for her. So also one of the bride’s 
sisters becomes her kalasgitii or best maid, and must always sit on 
her right side. During the marriage great honours arc paid to the 
bride’s and bi’idegroom’s best maids and handsome presents are given 
them. When the preaentsare settled, two copie.s of written agreements 
are prepared and signed by both parties and, before Vishnu lirahinans 
and other witnesses, are marked with kiinkti or red powder and 
clarified butter. The bride’s father hands one of the agreements 
with betel to the bridegroom’s father, and he makes over the other 
paper with betel to the bride’s father. Presents are given to 
Brkbmans, betel flowers and perfumes arc handed, and the guests 
withdraw. Both parties are now bound to carry out the wedding. 
Soon after some of the bride’s and bridegroom’s relations and 
friends hold a gadagnur or water-pot ceremony. An earthen pot or 
kalanh is filled with water and set in a suitable place in the house. 
If it is in the bride’s house, the bridegroom and his parents, and if 
it is in the bridegroom’s house the bride and her parents are called. 
When they come, they are anointed with turmeric, oil, and warm 
water, and all worship the waterpot. After the waterpot has been 
worshipped, a dinner is given, and before the guests leave, the bride 
or the bridegroom i.s presented with clothes. (Several such enter¬ 
tainments are given by friends and relations. 

When the time for the wedding draws near, after the astrologers 
have named a good day, the first thing at both the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s is to hold the sajjigi muhurt or the preparatory lucky- 
moment ceremony by preparing cakes of coarse wheat flour and 
feeding a few Brahmans and their wives. The next thing is to give 
a dinner in honour of the family gods called dcva-mmdrddhona or 
propitiation of the gods. Two or throe days before the wedding, 
botb at the house of the bride and of the bridegroom, large 
booths are built. The booths are lined with sheets of white or coloured 
cloth and the ceiling and posts of the bootlis are decked with many 
mango leaves. At the bride’s house in the western side of the booth 
facing east, an altar about six feet square and one foot high is raised, 
and at its western edge is built a wall about six inches thick 
and two feet high. The wall is whitewashed and diagonal lines 
in redpowder are drawn over it with a circle representing the 
sun, and a crescent representing the moon, and on the middle of the 
wall the name of the god Vyankatesh or the words Shri Lakshmi 
Vyanhatesh Frasanna that is Oh Laksmi, Vyankatesh, be pleased, 
are written in rcdlead. Next, at the houses of both the bride 
and bridegroom the marriage gods are installed and the worship of 
Ganpati, Punydhavdehan, and Matrikas is gone through, and, to 
appease the spirits of dead ancestors, the nandi shrdddh 
ceremony is performed. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
turmeric and oil, bathed in warm water, and their brows marked 
with redpowder or kttnku. Five women, whose husbands parents 
and parents-in-law are alive, are chosen to be hettalgorierus that ia 
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bridesTDaida. It is their duty to paint with white and red-wash level 
upright and cross lines on the stone mortars and wooden peatlos and 
grindstones. They pound wheat in the striped mortar and grind 
it in the striped grindstone. The dour of this ground wheat is 
mixed with water^ an imago of the elephant god Ganapati is made of 
the mixture, and it is worshipped by the women. This rite is called tho 
varalakki and is performed both in the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
houses. After tho wheat Ganpati has been made and worshipped, all 
the women of the family whose husbands are alivo and the bride or 
bridegroom, as the case may be, sit close together on wooden boards. 
A thread is wound five times round the group, and they rub their 
bodies with oil and turmeric, and bathe in warm water. This is 
called the surgi bathing. A day or two after the thread encircling, 
generally on the day before the wedding day, comes the simtintpujan 
or boundary-worship of tho bridegroom. If, as is generally the 
case, the bridegroom belongs to another village, when be reaches the 
border of the girl’s village the bride’s parents come to meet bim. 
The mother pours water over his feet, and the father washes his 
feet, and the father and mother together wipe them. Sandal paste 
or gandh and other perfumes are rubbed on the bridegroom’s body, 
flower garlands are thrown round his nock, and he is presented with 
a turban and other clothes. Two or more married women wave a 
plate with red water and a pair of inch-high lighted lamps round 
the face of the bridegroom.^ When the lamp.s have been waved 
round the bridegroom’s face, a cocoanut is placed in his hands and 
with the keenest joy, with music, fireworks, and dancing girls tho 
bride’s parents lead him and his party to a house which has been 
made ready for them. All this time the bride keeps close in her 
parent’s house. A good dinner known as the rukhi^at or refreshment 
is cooked at the bride’s, and carried and served at the bridegroom's 
lodging. In the same evening, an hour before the time fixed for 
the wedding, the bridegroom, richly dressed and on a richly 
harnessed horse with music and dancing, is led to the bride’s. 
When they reach the bride’s marriage booth the music ceases till 
the wedding moment, but the dancing girls keep daricing. The 
parents of tho bride and bridegroom meet, and the two family 
priests thrice call aloud the genealogy of the bride and 
bridegroom for four generations back and their family stocks.^ 
The bride’s father formally promises to give his daughter to the 
bridegroom, and as ho makes the promise, ties a turmeric root, 
betel, and rice, firmly in a corner of tho bridegroom’s shoulder- 
cloth. Then tho bridegroom’s father promises to take the girl 
for his son, and as he promises ties turmeric, betel, and rice, in the 
bride’s father’s shouldercloth. While the genealogy is being 
recited and the promises are being made, tho astrologer is looking 


’ Care is taken to have at least two lanip’Wavers. One lamp and one lamp-waver 
suggest a funeral. 

■•i The proclamation or bans run : The great-graiid.Son of A of the family of 
Jamadagni, the grandson of B, the son of C, the bridegroom D, now under the favour 
of Vishnu takes in marriage the grcat-granddaugliter of E of the family of Kashyap,^ 
the granddaughter of F, tlie daughter of G, the bride of 11, who is, under the favour? 
of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu. 
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at his water-clock and watching the approach of the lucky moment 
About five minutes before the moment the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom worship the water-clock with redpowder, ricOj and 
flowers, and make presents to the astrologer. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are led to the marriage altar and two men hold a cloth 
between them. At the lucky moment the cloth is drawn aside, 
the bride and bridegroom throw a few grains of red rice on each 
other’s heads, and for the first time see each other’s faces. At 
this instant the whole company throw grains of red rice on 
tbe newly married couple, guns are fired, and music is played. All 
the priests present recite the eight Sanskrit hymns which form the 
marriage service called manaldshtaTc or tho eight lucky hymns. 
While the hymns are being chanted, tbe bridegroom draws a gold 
wedding ring called madiungara over the fourth finger of the brides 
right hand, and the bride draws a second gold wedding ring over 
the fourth finger of the bridegroom’s right hand. The bridegroom 
ties round the bride’s neck the lucky thread or mnngalsutra, which 
consists of a gold cup and some black glass beads strung together by 
a dancing girl. While the bridegroom is fastening the neck-thread, 
his mother leaves the house, for it is believed that by tying the 
wedding thread the luck in her mother-in-law’s wedding thread 
passes to tho bride. 

The priest then kindles a sacred fire on the altar and clarified 
butter and parched grains or Idja are thrown into the fire. The 
married couple walk thrice round the fire. A stone called ashma 
or the spirit is kept near the fire, and, at each turn, as the bride 
followed by tbe bridegroom draws near the stone, she stops and 
stands on the stone until the priest finishes repeating a sacred 
hymn. Nest the small star in the tail of the Great Bear or Seven 
Seers, called Arundhati, is shown to them to bring them long life 
and prosperity.^ Seven heaps of rice are made on tbe altar and a 
betelnut is placed on each of the heaps. The priest repeats a verse 
and tbe bridegroom lifting tbe bride’s right foot sets it on the first 
heap. The priest repeats another verse and the bridegroom lifting 
tbe bride’s right foot sets it on the next heap, and this is repeated five 
times more. This ceremony is called saptapadi or the Seven. Steps. 
When the seven steps havebeen taken, tbe marriage isoomplete. The 
priest blesses tbe married couple and two or more married women 
wave lighted lamps round tbe faces of the bride and bridegroom. 
A dinner is given and festivities are kept up for four days during 
which Brdhmans are fed and presents are given. At these marriage 
dinners five or more plantain leaf dishes are served touching each 
other and the bride and bridegroom with their mothers and sisters 
sit close to each other and dine together. Before beginning to eat 
the bride’s mother brings silver plates filled with wedding cakes 
and other dainties and serves them. However excellent the dishes, 
the bridegroom’s mother is bound to keep grumbling. The dinner is 


J Arundhati was the wife of Vashiahth one of the seven great Hindu sages. The 
Aames of the other sages are Atri, Bhiradvij, Gautama, Kdshyap, VishvAraitra, and 
V4mdev. All these have been deified by the Hindus and raised to the stars. 
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poor, her share has been forgotten, and she is starving of hunger. 
On the fourth day three-cornered pieces of paper with flowers called 
bdshing or brow-horns are tied to the brows of the bridegroom and 
bride. Wearing these marriage crowns they go to a temple, pay 
their devotions to the god, and return home. On the fourth night 
of the marriage the bridegroom dresses himself and about three in 
the morning runs off to his own house with some valuable article 
belonging to the bride’s family. The bride’s people go and bring 
him back. Next day the bride’s mother richly dressed raises on 
her head a plate with red water, a pair of inch-high lamps and 
flowers, and carries it from the middle of the bouse to the god-room, 
and brings it back to the middle of the house. When she carries the 
water and lamps, her brother holds across her head a drawn sword 
with a lemon lixed in its point. This is called sindopa horona or 
carrying the red water plate. In return for performing this ceremony 
the bridegroom’s mother presents the bride’s mother with a robe and 
bodice. After the red water and lamp have been carried the bride¬ 
groom, bis father and mother, and other members of his family, are 
made to sit in a line. The bride's father brings a square basket, 
some red coloured liquid, and a bodice. For a few seconds, he seats 
the bride in the lap of each person in the row, holds the basket 
over the head of each person while the bride is sitting on his 
or her lap, and each time pours a little of the coloured water into 
the basket. Through the holes in the basket the coloured water 
drops on the heads of those over whom the basket is held. While 
he holds the basket the bride’s father says in Sanskrit, ‘ I have 
cared for this girl like a son until she is eight years old; 1 now 
make her over to you for the use of your son (or brother). Guard her 
like a friend.’ When the bride’s father has finished addressing all 
he bursts into a loud cry, mourning that his daughter has passed 
out of his charge. Some fathers so thoroughly loose self-control 
that they have to be taken away by force. Then the bridegroom’s 
party take the bride with them to their house with great rejoicing. 
On the fifth day the bride’s party give a great feast called the 
mavani to Brahmans and to the bridegroom’s party. On the sixth 
day, the bridegroom’s party give a return feast to the bride’s party 
called the mart mavani dinner. On the seventh day after the morning 
meal the bridegroom and his parly set off for their village. In the 
evening of the same day Gondhalis are called and made to dance 
in honour of Amba Bbav^ni or some other family goddess.^ On 
Basara, Bivdli, and other feasts the bride’s family sends for the 
bridegroom and gives bim a rich dinner and a present of clothes. 
On other days the bridegroom’s family does the same to the bride. 

When a girl comes of age, friends and relations are told and 
the bridegroom’s friends drench him with red water. The girl 
is made to sit in an ornamental shed and three days are spent in 
rejoicing. During these three days the bride’s friends and relations 
bring ber presents of cooked food. On the fourth day all are 
entertained at a great dinner. On the fifth the bride is feasted at 


1 Detkili are given under the account of Gondhalgare. 
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the bridegroom’s house and they retire together. This is called the 
phalashobhan or fruit-bearing. Next day the bride’s father gives 
a grand entertainment, which is called the marindandala or the 
following day’s entertainment. The bride’s party go to their 
houses and the ceremony ends. Afterwards daring each monthly 
sickness, the girl sits outside of the house or in the back-yard, and 
does not come into the house or touch any furniture or grain. Men 
and women, especially pious meu and women, will not look at 
a woman during her monthly sickness. If they chance to see her 
or even to hear her voice they bathe, worship their gods, or take 
food. When all have dined some one takes food to the sick woman 
and leaves it in the outer shed or courtyard where the woman eats 
it. In the three days during which her sickness lasts, a woman is 
forbidden to bathe, change her clothes, or touch any one else, or even 
to speak with another woman in her courses. On the fourth day 
she bathes and comes into the house, but does not cook, go into the 
god-room, or touch any furniture or a child in arms. On the fifth day 
after anointing herself the woman is free to lead her ordinary life. 
After a woman becomes aged, which generally happens when she is 
about forty-eight, every year, on the bright fifth of Bhddrapad or 
September, a day known as Rishipanchumi or the Seer’s Fifth, she 
worships the seven sages that is the seven stars in the Great Bear. 
This ceremony makes a woman perfectly clean. Bhe will nob apeak 
to a woman in her monthly sickness, or look at her or hear her 
voice or even hear her spoken of. 

During the first and second months of a woman’s first pregnancy 
nothing is done.^ In the third month she is secretly given a new 
green bodice and a good dinner. This is called chorcholi (M.) or 
kalla kusha (K.) that is the secret bodice. In the fourth month any 
food a woman longs for is given her, and in the fifth month a yellow 
robe and bodice are publicly given her, she is decked with buds 
not with blown flowers and feasted. Nothing is done in the sixth 
month. In the seventh month she is given a green robe and 
bodice and a good dinner. In the eighth month the ceremony of 
passing a thorn to the end of the braid of hair is held with much show. 
Nothing is done in the ninth month. On several occasions between 
the fifth and ninth months of a woman’s pregnancy, she is anointed, 
ornamented, richly dressed, perfumed, and decked with flowers. 
She is sometimes dressed like a Muhammadan woman, sometimes like 
a Lingayat woman, and sometimes like a MarwAri or Vani or some 
other caste woman. She is sometimes dressed in a red robe and a 
black bodice aud feasted at six in the morning; in a black robe 
and a red bodice and feasted at noon; in a red gold-edged robe and 
yellow bodice and feasted in the evening; in a dark robe and white 
bodice and feasted at midnight; or in a white robe and a red bodice 
and feasted by moonlight. 

When the sick is on the point of death, he is, if possible, shaved, 
if not, he is bathed and wiped dry. The sect-marks are painted 
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' In the case of b woman who has had several children the seventh and eighth 
rtionth ceremonies are dispensed with. 
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with white earth or gopichandan and the body is stamped with the 
shTiwudra sealsj the chakra or discus and the shankk or conch-shell. 
No sandal or redpowder brow-marks are put on. He is laid on a 
clean mattress which is spread near the door in the women’s room 
or central hall on a spot which is cowdunged, and strewn with 
blades of the sacred darbh grass. When be is laid down he is made 
to sip a few drops of the panchagadvya or five cow-gifts, urine, dung 
milk, curds, and clarified butter. To take away bis smaller sins 
he is also made to give to Brahmans a cow and some money. The 
more deadly sins, murder, cow-killing, and spirit-drinking, cannot 
be cleansed. Some Brahmans sit by reading aloud some religious 
book, and relations repeat the name of the god Vishnu in the dying 
man’s ears. When life is gone, the women raise a cry, the body is 
washed, and the shrimudra marks are made on the forehead, arms, 
and chest. A bamboo and grass bier is made, two earthen pots are 
brought, and fire is consecrated and placed iu one of the pots. 
The body is stripped of its clothes and laid on the bier. A new 
cloth is brought and from one end a piece about two inches broad 
called the vasna or cloth is torn. This shroud-end is knotted 
in the middle and its ends are tied together and worn round the 
chief mourner’s neck. The rest of the new cloth is wrapped round 
the body, and a cord is passed round the cloth, the body, and the 
bier to keep the whole together, When the bier is ready two atones 
are picked up, one of which is laid under part of the twine tied round 
the body, and the twine is cut with the other stone. The lower stone 
is thrown away and the upper stone is supposed to be possessed with 
the spirit of the dead. Then four bearers, over whom some hymns have 
been said,lift the bier on their shoulders. The chief mourner walks in 
front holding the earthen fire-pot and with the cloth or vasna tied 
round his neck. About half-way to the burning ground the bier is set 
down and the chief mourner drops into the dead mouth a few grains of 
sesamum and a few drops of water. The bearers change places those 
in front going behind and those behind coming in front, and in this 
way the bier is carried to the burning ground. At the burning 
ground three small holes are made iu the ground and three small 
pieces of gold, a few sesamum seeds, and a few blades of the sacred 
darbh grass are put into the holes and over them the pile is raised. 
Camphor, sandalwood and perfumes are laid on the pile. The 
body is placed on it with the head towards the south. After 
hymns have been repeated by a Brahman priest, the son sets fire to 
the pile near the head, then near the legs, and lastly near the chest. 
He fills with water the second of the two earthen pots, which were 
bought soon after the death, makes a hole in the pot with the 
point of the life-stone, and taking the pot on his shoulder walks three 
times round the pile with his left baud towards it at each turn 
piercing a fresh hole. At the end of the third round he stands near 
the head of the corpse with his hack towards it and his face towards 
the south and throws the pot over his shoulder on the ground. As 
the pot smashes he strikes the back of his right hand on his mouth 
and cries aloud. The funeral party then return home. On their 
way the chief mourner thrice throws a stone back over hia 
shoulder. If the deceased died on an unlucky day, with the 
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body are burnt four men of dough, one of which is placed near the 
head, the second and third near the hands, and the fourth near 
the feet. Children under three are generally buried. An ascetic, 
whatever his age, is buried. The body is placed sitting in a pit, 
a large quantity of salt and mustard are thrown in, and the hole is 
filled. A holy layman, who is not an ascetic, but has kept the 
sacred fire always alight, is not carried on a bier, but placed on a 
cart decked with leaves and flowers, and drawmby men and bullocks 
to the burning ground and there burnt as in ordinary cases. In 
the house of mourning, if the dead has left a son, on his return from 
the burning ground, the chief mourner, in the floor of the women's 
hall close to where the body was laid, digs a hole about a foot deep 
and keeps a lamp burning in the hole day and night for ten days. 
The shroud-strip or mena and the life-stone are laid near the light. 
Close to the hole about a foot from the ground a nail is driven into 
the wall and two threads are let down from the nail into two small 
earthen vessels, the one with water the other with milk. Daring 
the next ten days, before ho begins his meals, the chief mourner 
carries a morsel of cooked rice from his dish, and lays it before the 
life-stone, pours water on it, and throws the water on the house-top. 

On the first, third, fifth, and seventh days after a death, the chief 
mourner fastens the shroud-strip or vama, round his neck, holds 
the life-stone iu his right hand, and goes to the burning ground. The 
burnt bones are gathered from the ashes of the funeral pile, washed 
and purified by sprinkling cow’s urine on them, and the whole 
of the ashes aro thrown into a pond or other water. A hundred 
pots full of water are poured on the spot where the body was burnt, 
and then a three-cornered mound is raised. The chief mourner 
sits on the north side of the triangle with his face towards its 
base. The life-stone is set iu the middle of the mound. A 
second stone representing Rudra the destroyer is set in the eastern 
corner, and a third stone representing Ydm the god of death is set 
in the western corner. Small earthen vessels about an inch high 
and three inches round with covers on them and large and small 
flags are set before the three stone.s. A few sesamum seeds, a few 
grains of yellow rice and gram, a cotton thread and a pair of dough 
shoes are laid before the three stones. This ceremony is called 
the aathi sanehayan shrdddha or the bone-gathering ceremony. 
The burnt hones are then put into an earthen pot, which is carried 
to some sacred river and thrown into it. From the first to the 
tenth day after the death the chief mourner goes out of the village 
to some temple or other clean place, with the shroud-strip or vasna 
round his neck and the life-stone iu his hand and setting the 
life-stone on the ground, on the first third fifth seventh and ninth 
days, lays before it a ball of cooked rice or dough, some sesamum 
seeds, and some water, and returns home. On the tenth day the 
ceremony held on the bone-gathering day is repeated. On the 
eleventh day comes the vrishotsarga or bull-freeing ceremony, 
when the chief mourner holding the tail of a bull iu his left hand, 
and water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed in his right hand, saya 
'I set this bull at liberty in the name of the deceased, may it save 
him,’ and throws the water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed on the 
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ground. Then comes the ekahi or first pure day sacrifice. After 
that funeral rites are performed in honour of the Vasugan or the band 
of Vasug, Budragan or the band of Rudras, and Shodashagan 
or the band of sixteen deities. In honour of the Vasugan eight, 
in honour of the Rudragan eleven, and in honour of Shodashagan 
sixteen Brdhmans are called, their feet are washed, they are fed, 
and money is given them. A man who cannot feed so many 
Brahmans lays eight, eleven, and sixteen pebbles in rows, sets a 
little rice and dough before them, bows before them, and throws 
them away. On the twelfth comes the sapind shrdddh or the ball- 
uniting ceremony. Six Brahmans are asked to dine. Three round 
balls of boiled rice are made to represent the great-grandfather, 
the grandfather, and the father of the dead; and a long oblong ball 
to represent the dead. Several hymns are repeated, the long-ball 
is cut in three and each of the three parts is mixed into one of the 
three round balls as a sign that the dead has been gathered to his 
fathers. From this day the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
of the mourner are alone reckoned his immediate ancestors. His 
great-great-grandfather, by offering a ball of flour instead of rice 
called the heaven-opening or svarga patkeya, is raised from being 
one of tho immediate ancestors. On the thirteenth the chief mourner 
performs certain religious ceremonies outside of the town and 
comes home. A pestle is set in the front yard, and he is made to 
sit on it with his back to the house, when some on© of the family 
pours from behind oil and warm water over his head. He comes 
into the house, bathes, sips a few drops of the five cow-gifts, puts on 
a new thread, and worships Ganpati. When the worship of Ganpati 
is over, one of the married women of the family waves a one-wicked 
lamp round the chief mourner^s face. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner to Brdhmans. During the first thirteen days after a death 
the members of the family eat nothing sweet and do not worship 
their house gods. On the fourteenth sweet food is cooked and 
eaten by all. During the first year after a death in every month 
on the new-moon day, and on the lunar day on which the death 
happened, a memorial ceremony or mind-rite is held. After the first 
year during the lifetime of any son of the deceased the death-day 
is marked by keeping his anniversary every year in the dark half of 
Bhadrapad or September. For ungirt boys and unwed girls no 
mind-rites or shrdddhs are performed. The only ceremony in the case 
of an ascetic is on the first day. All Brahmans are careful to 
hold memorial services in honour of their parents and other family 
elders, as well as in honour of their more respected chief priests. 
The dark half of Bhddrapad or September-October by Brahmans 
called pakshamds or the spirit-month and by Marathas mahdl a 
corruption of mahdlaya a sanctuary or place of refuge, is set apart 
for offering funeral cakes, balls, and water to tho spirits of the dead. 
On. the day in dark Bhddrapad which corresponds to a male 
parent's death-day, the mourner offers funeral balls, cakes, and water 
to the spirit of the dead and feeds two or more Brahmans. This is 
in addition to the memorial service on the yearly death-day. In th& 
case of a mother or of female ancestors the death-day is alone 
observed. No service is held on the mahdl that is the Innor day ia 
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dark Bfiddrapad which corresponda to the lunar day in which the 
death took place. Mothera and female ancestors who died before 
their husbands^ besides the yearly death-day, are honoured with a 
special service on the dark ninth of Bhddrapad or September- 
October which ia known as the avidhavdnavami or the unwidowed 
ninth. On this day the chief mourner calls two or more Brhhmans 
and two or more widowed women, feeds them, and gives them 
clothes and money. Funeral balls, cakes, water, turmeric, and red- 
powder are offered to the spirit of the dead. On the fifteenth of 
dark Bhddrapad or September-October balls, cakes, and water are 
offered to the spirits of all the elders and two or more Brahmans 
are fed. This is done by every Brdhmau whose father is dead. 

To find the proper day and hour for holding mind or mahal feasts, 
several puzzling calculations have to be made. The solar day 
begins at sunrise and ends at the next sunrise. This is not the 
case with lunar days. The time taken by the moon to go round 
the earth is divided into thirty tithia or lunar days. These days 
are numbered from one to fifteen during the first or bright half of 
the moon, and again from one to fifteen during the second or dark 
half of the moon. On account of the different positions of the moon 
with regard to the earth the length of the lunar days varies. At 
the same time for social and festival purposes the date of the 
lunar day or the age of the moon at sunrise on any solar day is 
held to be the lunar date of the day, though the lunar day may not 
actually begin till some time after sunrise. Thus if at sunrise on 
Sunday the first of January the lunar day was the bright fifth, 
though the sixth lunar day may begin within an hour after sunrise 
the whole day until sunrise on Monday, for social and festival 
purposes, is the bright fifth. The bright sixth begins with sunrise on 
Monday. If the sixth lunar day has been completed and the seventh 
has begun before sunrise on Monday, the sixth lunar day is dropped 
and Monday is called the bright seventh. On the other hand if, as 
happens about once a month, the same lunar day is running both at 
Sunday and Monday sunrise both of those days are counted as the 
bright fifth. This rule applies for social and festival but not for 
funeral purposes. For funeral purposes supposing sunrise on Sunday 
the 1st of January fell on the bright fifth of the moon and the bright 
sixth began at eight in the morning, if a mau dies between sunrise 
and eight, he is held to have died on Sunday the bright fifth, and 
the bright fifth is his death-day. If he dies after eight his death- 
day is the bright sixth. Memorial services should be performed 
between 1-13 and 3-36 in the afternoon which is called the 
apardnhakdl or afternoon time.^ If the lunar death-day is not current 
but begins soon after and lasts till the next afternoon the service 
should be put off till the next afternoon. If, which rarely happens, 
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* The solar day ia divided into five times or kdls each six ghathoB of twenty-four 
minutes that is a space of two hours and twenty-four minutes. The first time from 
to 8-24 A.M. is called prdtahMl or first time, the second time from 8-25 to 10-48 
A.M. is Bangdmidl or joining time, the third time from 10-49 a.m. to 1-12 r.M. is 
'mldhyanhakdl or noon, the fourth time from 1-13 to 3-36 f.m. is apardnhakdl or 
afternoon, and the fifth time from 3-,37 to 6 p.m. Mdymkdl or evening time. 
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the lunar death day ends before the next afternoon the service 
should be held the day before. No service is held for an ascetic 
either on the corresponding lunar day of dark Bkadrapada or on 
All Saints' Day on the lihddrapad no*moon. A layman's death-day 
is called his shraddh or anniversary day, the lunar day of dark 
Bhddrapada or September-October corresponding to his death-day 
is called his paksh or fortnightly day. An ascetic's death-day is 
called hispunya tUhi or holy-day. An ascetic’s memorial rite must 
be performed during the afternoon of the solar day at whose sunrise 
his lunar death-day was current. 

A birth or a death makes a family impure for ten days. During 
the ten unclean days they perform no religious ceremonies, do not 
go into the god-room, or touch the furniture in the house, or any of 
their friends, or cook food. During those days men and widows 
make their brow-marks only of white earth and black charcoal 
without sandal-paste or redpowder. Married women use neither 
turmeric nor redpowder. Nothing sweet is eaten. Should the 
death-days of their parents or other relations fall during the ten days 
of nncleanness, they are not kept, but they keep them on the day 
they become pure. So long as they are impure they neither give nor 
receive anything in charity, or study, or teach religious books. On 
tho day they become pure, they bathe, sip a few drops of cow’s urine, 
and eat sweets, and the men change their sacred thread. If a birth 
or death takes place in a family several degrees removed from the 
common ancestor, the impurity lasts only three days, a day and 
a half, or half a day according to the distance of the degree. If the 
relationship is very remote, they bathe ' on hearing the news of the 
death and are pure. If a person not related to the family in which 
a birth or death has taken place touches a person in mourning he 
baths and is pure. Until he bathes he can neither eat nor drink. 

When Madhvas meet before meals one asks the other ' Are you 
up ? 'j the other answers ‘ I am, are you ? ' If Madhvas meet after 
the dinner hour one asks ‘Have you dined?'; the other 
answers * Yes, have you ? ' 

In their houses young women are so closely guarded by mothers 
and sisters-in-law that they dare nob speak even with female 
visitors. Ent when the young women go to draw water, they 
speak freely with their friends and tell other women all that goes 
on in their houses. They seud messages to their parents, 
sisters, and brothers, without the knowledge of their husbands, 
mothers, or sisters-iu-law and with -a strict caution not to let their 
husband’s people know. A Madhva, if he chooses, may marry the 
sister or sisters of his wife either during her life or after her death. 
On the other hand women are not allowed to marry their husbands’ 
brothers, either during their first husband’s life, or after his death. 
It is characteristic of the people of Dharwiir, high castes and low 
castes alike, never to give a straight answer but as far as possible to 
answer by a question. Thus to the question * Have you seen Tuk4- 
ram ?' the usual answer takes the form of ‘ When did I see 
him ?‘ Who told you that I saw him f', ‘ Why should I see 
him f‘Did you tell me to see him ?‘ How could I see him ? 
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During S^irdvan or July-August parents of almost all classes ask 
tkeir man-ied daughters to their houses. The daughters spend a 
few days with their parents, are feasted, presented with a robe and 
a bodice, aud sent back to their husbands. 

Among Madhvas when a relation comes whom they have not met 
for long, he is given a good dinner, and presented with clothes and 
other articles and sweetmeats. Before presents of clothes are made 
the giver has always to mark the I’obe or the waistclotli with 
redpowder. No one will take the present of a clotli unless the 
giver has mvirked it with red. A woman who has lately been coufined 
is presented with two bodices, one for the motlier and the other for 
the child. Besides the second bodice the babe is presented with a 
small jacket, a cap, an ainuless cloak called and 2s. (Re.l). 

To widows no bodice is given and no red marks are made on the 
robe. On all marriages, corning of age, and meetings after the birth 
of a child, in the chief woman’s lap some rice and betel, a couple of 
plantains, and a cocoauut are laid, and she is given a bodice. This 
is called the vudiiumbona or lap-lilling. In spite of the Brahmans’ 
dislike of Islam aud of Muhammadans they lay sugar and fruit 
before the tdbiita or miniature biers of Hasan and Husain in the 
yearly Moliaram festival. 

If a Brahman dies, none of the Brahmaius of the same street can 
eat or drink till the body has been taken away.^ Ou the return from 
the burning ground, the house of mourning is often the scene of a 
confused struggle for a share in the presents. 

When children got small-pox, chickon-]iox, or measles, their parents 
sleep apart for nine days. At the end of the uino day.s, pitchers full 
of water are poured over the steps of the temple of .Durgavva the 
godde.ss of cholera. Gram soaked in water, a cocoannt, a plantain, 
turmeric, and redpowder, and boiled rice mixed w'ith curds garlic 
and onioms, are laid before tho goddess, aud lighted camphor is waved 
round her. When any member of the f.-imily is suffering from fever 
or sore-cyes the married people sleep apart. 

During the last ten or fifteen years the younger men have given 
up many old religious observances." The women still keep to their 
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1 Perhaps from the want of any strong caato organization the Mililhvas compare 
Unfavourably with most cla.s.=!e3 in tho matter of eniiying tJic ileiul. Tlioy make tJie 
carrying of the tlead a matter of hire instead of a ti>keu of respect and synipatliy for 
tho moiuuei'3. If a <ieatli happens in .a pour family no neighbours arc to lie found. 
They hide or run oil' or refuse to answer if aeked tzj help. The few who conio 
demand Us. to 8.s. (Us. 1 - -1) and will not lift tho body till the money is paid. If 
the family is pjoor, rich neighlroura have to help them to pay the lioarers. Again, 
when a rich man dies, the priests struggle for a place as carriers, tempted by tho 
hope of fees of f,’J to £4 (Rs. 30-40) whicli are sometimes given. 

Tlie following arc some of tho chief religious changes th.at have taken place among 
the younger men of the Mddhv.a sect. Mo.st of tho younger men do not obser\'o 
fasts and take their usual meals even on the tik'dihushin or lunar elevenths of 
bright and dark Ashddh or July and Karlik or November which other MAdhvas 
strictly observe as great fast days. The younger men do not apply any of the 
sectarian marks except the black line and red round paste mark to the brow, 
They do not mind if they do not get the holy-water to sip, and wlien Brdhman 
priests are called to dine they do not ask tho priests’ poruiisBioa to take their meals, 
but begin to eat whether the priest Lua begun to eat or not. Some of the yeung 
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old practices. The Mfidlivas allow child marriage and polygamy^ 
they forhid widow marriage, and polyandry ig unknown. 

The Madhvas aro not hound together as a body. The sect 
includes many factions whose members settle their own social 
disputes. When a dispute goes before the chief priest or svdmi, he 
fines one party and receives the amount of the fine as a present. 
He occasionally puts an offender out of the sect but the offender ia 
generally allowed to come back if he pays a fine. During the last 
twenty years the power of the caste to enforce its rules has grown 
very weak. The power of the high priest to settle disputes is not 
questioned. But the high priest is on tour and the local priests pay 
more heed to gathering fees than to healing disputes. 

Ten years ago Madhva priests never sent their boys to Govern¬ 
ment schools. Their parents or other relations taught them Sanskrit 
until they were sixteen to twenty years old. During the last ten 
years the practice of sending their boys to Government schools has 
become general. About one per cent have given up their priestly 
calling and taken to Government or private service, pleading, and 
moneylcnding. The laity have always been eager to send their 
boys to school. A. few send their girls to school, but no girls stay 
after they are nine or ten. They are a rising class. 

Sma'rt-Blia'gvats are found all over the district. They 
speak Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are Mar- 
tandbhat, Rudrabhat, Virnpakshabhat, Shankardppa, and Sada- 
ehivaraya; and among women Qangabhi, Nfigubai, and Pfirvatibhi. 
They have no surnames. Their chief family-god is IShiv and their 
chief family-goddess is Parvati. A male Smart Brahman is re¬ 
cognized by the horizontal sandal-paste mark and a red dot on his 
forehead, by the cleanness of his loin and shouldercloths, and by his 
peculiar way of wearing them ; and a woman by the horizontal'red 
mark on her brow and the cleanness of her robe and bodice. They 
are generally fair aud goodlooking. Most of them live in houses 
of the better das.-; two or more storeys high with walls of brick and 
flat roofs. The houses are clean, neat, aud well-cared for. They 
keep one or two cats and sometimes cows and she-buffaloes. They 
are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse 
and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes 
made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. They do not eat 
animal food except at great sacrifices when they are obliged to 
kill a sheep and offer its flesh to the god of fire. Most of 
them drink no liquor but a few who worship the goddess Durga 
on Friday nights offer her liquor and thems(dves sip about two 
tea-spoonfuls. The men wear the loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, 
a turban, and shoes, and a few wear sleeveless coats, stockinga, 
boots, and neckties in imitation of the English. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice. The plain end of the robe is tied round the 
waist and knotted ; the upper middle part is folded backw'ards and 
forwards about three inches broad and tucked in near the navel; the 


men are not careful to keep their parents’ death-days. On the anniversary daj, 
instead of performing the nhrdddh ceremony they feed a Brdhman, give him, a 
money present or dakshim, and send him away. 
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lower middle part is passed back between the feet and tucked in 
at the waist behind ; and the upper finer end is carried from the 
left side under the ri^ht arm and thrown over the left shoulder and 
head so as to cover the chest and allowed to fall loose on the right 
shoulder, The robe is arranged so neatly that the full border shows 
from below the right arm to the loft .shoulder and head. They 
mark their brows with redpowder or kiinkn, rub water and turmeric 
on their brows checks hands and feet, and tattoo small dots on 
their foreheads cheeks and chins, and flowers on their hands and 
feet. Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They 
have a good store of clothes for daily wear and for special occasions. 
The men wear gold ear and finger rings and necklaces, and the 
women wear gold ear, nose, and finger rings, armlets, bracelets, 
waistbands, and silver anklets and chains. They are hardworking, 
honest, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Most of the laymen 
are moneychangers, cotton and grain dealers, and Government 
servants; and most of the priests live by house service and alms- 
begging. They hold themselves equal in position to any local 
Brahmans. Strict Vaishnavs hold them inferior and will not take 
food from a Smart Brahman, but especially of late years ordinary 
Vaishnavs eat and drink with them. A family of five spends about 
£1 lOs. (Rs. 15) a month on food, and about £2 lOs. (Rs 25) a 
year on dress.^ Their house goods ai’e worth about £10 (Rs, 100). 
A birth costs about 10^. (Rs, 6), a thread-girding about £2 
(Rs. 20), a marriage about £10 (Rs. IbO), a coining of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a preg-nancy about £1 (Rs, 10), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). As a class they are religious. Their family deities 
are P^rvatf and Shiv and they also worship Ganpati, Vishnu, and 
other Hindu gods. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, the 
chief of which are Holi-Hunavi in March-April, Ugadi in April- 
May, Rdma-navami in April-May, Nug-panchami in August- 
September, Ganeaha-chaturthi in September-October, and Dasara and 
Diudlim October-November. They make pilgrimages to Benares, 
Gokarn, Paudharpur, RAmeshvar, andTirupati, Their spiritual guide 
is Shankaracharya. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth¬ 
saying. The sorcerer.s, witches, and soothsayer.s belong to all classes, 
■■generally to the lower classes, and are consulted when a person falls 
sick or is overtaken by mi.sfortune. The sorcerers remove the sick¬ 
ness or the ill-luck by the help of some familiar spirit. They keep 
the sixteen Br^hmanic sacraments or tfunakdrs" and in their customs 
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1 These and other estimates of monthly cost of living are framed on the basia that 
the family has to buy retail the grain, and other articles it uses. The actual cash 
payments of the bulk of the middle and lower orders who either grow grain or are 
wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore he considerablv loss than the estimates. 
The figures mentioned in the text are not more than rough estimates of the value of 
the articles which under ordinary circanistance.s the ditlerent classes of the people 
consume, 

2 These are : Sacrifice on or before conception, garbhddhdn; Sacrifice on the 
vitality of the festus. pu7imvaH ; Sacrifice in the third month of pregnancy, nnava- 
lobhiinm Sacrifice in the seventh mouth, VinhnubnU; Sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, 
or eighth months, simaMounayan ; Giving the infant honey and clarified butter 
®ut of a golden spoon before cutting tbe navel-cord, jalrakarm; Naming the child 
tjn the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or hundred and first day, mimakarm ; Carrying the 
child to be presented to the moon on the third lunar day of the third bright fortnight 
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and observances do not differ from Vaislinav Rrabmans. Cbild 
marriage and polygamy are practiseii, widow-marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together as .a body. 
Minor social dispnces are settled by a majority of the caste and 
graver offences by their gurti or spiritual teacher Shankaracliarya. 
Any one disobeying these decisions is put out of caste. Of hi,te 
years the power of the community is said to have declined. They 
send their })oys and girls to .school. Their boys are kept at school 
till they can read and write and iu some cases they are given a high 
education. The girls stay at school till they are nine or ten years 
old. At homo they are taught to draw patterns in rdngoli or quartz 
powder, and something of cooking and other housework. They do 
not take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Golaks, or Bastards, are roturnod as numbering five and ns 
found in fbidag. There are two divisions of Ool.-iks, Kiuid Golaks 
and Rand (xolaks. The illegitimate offspring of a Brdhman woman 
during her husbaiKBs lifetime is a Kund Golak and the children of 
a Brahman widow are Rand Golaks. Those people eat from 
Brahmans. Other Brahmans neither eat nor marry with thorn. 

Ka'nvas, also called Ynjurvodi or Pr^itham Shdkhi that is First 
Branch Brjfhmaiis, uro returned as numbering about 1323 and as 
found in Dharwilr, Baukapur, Haugal, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
RAneheunur, and Ron. I’liey are called Pintham Shakbi.s because 
they belong to the first branch of the white Yajurved which is called 
Kanva. They speak pure Kiinareso. The names iu common use among 
meu are Ooviudbliat, Rauibbat, iiud Sakluirambhat; aud among 
womon Gangabai, Jdiiakibai, and Radhdbai, Thoir family-god is 
Mailar, who is the same as tlm Deccan Malh.ari or Khandoim, and 
whoso chief shrine is said to be at Proniapur near Benares. They 
are divided into Vaishnavs and Smarts. ^I’hey have ijoims or family ' 
stocks aud a boy nud girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They 
are dark and stoutly made. Most of them live iu houses of the better 
class one stoi'ey high with walls of brack aud tiled roofs. Their daily 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables ; aud thoir special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butttir. 
They neither eat animal food nor drink liquor. In di’css and' 
ornaments they do not differ from Smart Brahmans. They are 
hot-tempered, hospitable, audoi'derly, but neither hardworking, clean, 
nor neat. They are priests, cotton aud grain dealers, aud mouey- 
changeas. Some are employed as cook.s and water-carriers and a 
few as Government servants. In social position tliey rank with 
Smart Brahmans. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. lb) 
a month ou food and about £3 (Rs. SO) a year on clothes. A bouse 
costs them about £30 (Rs. 300) to build aud 4s. (Rs. 2) a mouth to 
rent, A birth costs about £2 10.9. (Rs. 25), a thread-girding about 


nwhhravion ; Carrying tlie child to lie presented to tlie sun in the tliird or foiirlli month, 
fury&L'alokan Feedins' the child with rice in tlie sixth or eighth mouth, irtinuprdahmi ; 
Tongiire in the second or tliird year, rni ; Investiture with tlie sao’ed thread, 

upanmjtm ; Instruction in the Odyntn verse after the thread ceremony, mahdndmya j 
Loosening of the v/uoy grass and preparing the boy for his marriage, iumdvartan; 
Marriage vivdka ; and Tlcath svanjurohrin. 
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£5 (Rs. 60), a maiTiage'aboufc £20 (Rs, 200), a girl’s coming of age 
about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregtiauey^about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£4 (Rs. 40). As a class they are religious. In their hou.sos they 
worship stone images of Shiv, Vishnu, (lanpati, Surya, and Shakti. 
Their Lmiily god Mailii.r or Malhari is represented as an old man with 
a long beard holding in his hand a fritshtd or trident and smoking a 
hubble-bubble. His forehead is smeared with turmeric powder, he 
rides a horse and is accompanied by his inistress Kurabatteva a 
woman of the shepherd caste, and .several dogs. The chief local 
shrine of tliia god i.s at Gudguddapnr in R.anebeimur. Resides the 
figures of this god the Gudgudddpur temple contains a figure of bis 
minister Ileg Pradhtlui who is said to be an incarnation of Yi.shnn, 
.and another of the lady Kurabatteva. The templealsocoutnius figures 
of dog.s. Several begg-ars live in the temple and dros.s themselves 
with cotton and woollen rags and call themselves Vaggayds or dogs 
of the god. They bark at each other like dogs and in return are given 
alm.s. Great merit accrues from feeding these liuman dogs.' Kanvas 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimag'es to Vithoba 
at Pandharpur, Mabfilakshnii atKolbapnr, Veukalai’anian at Tinipati, 
and Vishveshvar at Renares. They sfi,y that their forefather’s 
teacher was the sage Yddnyavalkya,, but they have no .spiritual guide 
ovguru. They keep the sixteen or saerameuts according 

to the rules of the white Yajurved. Tludr eustoins and rites do not 
differ from those of Smart Rrahmaus. Child-miirriagc and polygamy 
ai'e allowed, widow-marriage and divoree arc forbidden, and poly¬ 
andry is uukiiown. They are bound together as a body. vSocial 
disputes are settled by men of the caste .‘lud any one disobeying 
the common decision is put out of caste. Tliey send their boys and 
girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Kanoj or Upper India Brabmans are returned as numberiug 
about 290 and as found in Dh;ii-wilr, Rankapur, Hubli, Karajgi, and 
Navalguud. d'hey take their juunc from K.auoj in JSlortb India. Tliey 
claim to belong to the Angira,s, B.arhaspatyu., Blniiadvilj, and 
Vashishth ijofnis or family-stocks. The namc.s in common use 
among men are Ralprasad, Bhavadiga, Devidiu, Uevipra-sad, Gopi- 
nath, Jagaunath, and Shaukarprasad; and among women Jamuua, 
Jixnki, Lachhimi, and Suiidar. Tiieir common surnames are Agni- 
hotri, Bachape, Bal, Chaube, Dikshit, Kibe, Piithak, Sbakta, and 
Trivedi. Persons having'' the same surnames caunot intermarry. 
They speak the Brij language at liomo and Hindustani and impure 
Kaua rese out of door,s. They are stronger and stouter tlian the 
local Deskasths. They live in house.s of the hotter class with walls 
of brick or stone and tiled roofs. They are moderate caters. Their 
staple food is rice, wheat cakes, vcg'etable.s, and clarified butter. They 
do not use flesh or intoxicating drink-s. The men wear a waistcloth, 
a coat, a shouldercloth, a turban, and shoes ; and the women wear a 
petticoat and robe and a backless bodice called kdchli. Both men 
and women keep rich clothes in store for holiday wear. The 
Kanojs are generally clean, hardworking, and sober, but vain and 
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fond of stow. Their main, calling is service as soldiers and 
messengers. Some liave taken to husbandry and some to money¬ 
changing. They are religions, having priests belonging to their own 
caste, and making pilgrimages to Benares and Allahabad. They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. When a woman is in labour a midwife is called 
and cuts the navel cord. The child is made to suck honey for the 
first three days. On the sixth day the women of the house wash their 
hands in a mixture of turmeric water and redpowder, and press 
them five times against the walls of the lying-in room. In front of 
these hand-marks a golden image of Satvfii is set on a stone, with a 
sheet of blank paper, .a reed pen, and a pomegranate, and it is 
worshipped by the women of the house with flowers and redpowder. 
The impurity caused by a birth lasts ten days. Boys are girt with 
the sacred thread between seven and ten. On a day fixed a.s lucky 
by an astrologer the boy i.s shaved and for the last time eats from his 
mother’s plate sitting on her lap. The boy and his father are made 
to stand on a low wooden stool facing each other, with a cloth 
drawn between them. The priest repeats sacred verses, the guests 
throw red rice, and the cloth is withdrawn. The priest gives the 
boy a sacred thread to wear. The father seats the boy on hi.s lap 
and whispers into his right ear tho holy sun-hymn or fftiyatri, and the 
priest kindles a sacred fire. A feast is given to Brahmans friends 
and kinspeople, and the ceremony is over. Boys are married between 
fifteen and thirty, and girls beween five and fifteen. On a lucky day 
the boy dressed in a fine suit of clothes with a marriage coronet tied 
to his brow, goes in procession with his friends and kinspeople with 
music, to the bride’s. On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is 
taken into the marriage-hall and the bride is made to stand in front 
of him. A curtain is held between them, and the priest repeats mar¬ 
riage sougsandthrows rice grains over the couple. The priest kindles 
the sacred fire, and tho bride and bridegroom throw clarified butter 
and fried rice into it. They walk six times round the fire. At the end 
of the sixth turn the bride goo.s into the house, and with tears in 
her eyes takes leave of her home. When she comes out her father 
mentions his own and the bridegroom’s family-stock or gotra, and 
the bridegroom, after asking leave of the guests, takes the .seventh 
turn round the fire followed by the bride. Next day a feast is given 
to friends and relations and the marriage is over. When a girl 
comes of ago she is unclean for four days. On the sixth day she and 
her husband are bathed together, and the family-priest kindles a 
sacred fire and pours clarified butter and sesamum-seed over it. 
The girls’s lap is filled with a cocoanut, plantains, dates, almonds, 
andsweatmeets, some bent grass is pounded, and her husband squeezes 
a few drops of the juice down the girl’s right nostril, and friends 
and, relations are feasted ou wheat-cakes and curds. Any time after 
this the boy and girl may begin to live together as husband 
and wife. After death the body is bathed in cold water and 
laid on a bier. The body is carried on the shoulders of four 
castemen and the chief mourner walks before them carrying a fire-pot 
in his hand. On their way the bearers set down the bier, change 
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places, and pick a stone called ashma. On reaching the burning 
ground the chief mourner has his head and face hair shaved except 
the top-knot and eyebrows, a,nd the dead is laid on the fire and 
burnt. When the body is nearly consumed the chief mourner sets 
an earthen pot filled with water on his shoulders and a man near him 
makes a hole in the pot with tho stone called the ashma or life-stono. 
The chief mourner makes three rounds and at each turn a fresh 
hole is pierced. At the end of the third turn ho throws tlie jar 
over his head, beats his mouth with the back of his right hand, and 
calls aloud. The party bathe, go to tho hoinso of the deceased where 
cow’s urine is poured over tlieir liand.s, .and return to their homes. On 
tho third day the ashes of the dead arc gathered and thrown into 
water, and three dough balls or pinds are made, sprinkled with 
flowers and redpowder, and offered wheat-cakes and curds. On 
the tenth day ten dough halls are made at tho burning ground, 
nine of which are thrown into water and the tenth is offered to crows. 
On the eleventh day the family of the deceased bathes and becomes 
pure. On the twelfth day comes the sapindi or ball-uniting. An 
oblong ball is made representing the deceased, and three round 
balls representing his” father, grandfather, and g’reat - grandfather; 
then tiie ball of the deceased is divided into three and each part 
is united with the three round balls. On the thirteenth friends and 
relations are asked to dine at the house of mourning and present 
the chief mourner with n turban. They are bound together by 
a stroug caste feeling. Their social disputes are .settled at caste 
meetings and any one who disobeys a common decision is put out 
of caste. They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 

Karha'da's or iiative.s of Karhad in Satilra, are returned as 
numbering about 239 and as found in Dhilrwdr, Bankapur, Hdngal, 
Hubli, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Navalgund. Their head-quai’ters 
are at the meeting of the Krishna and Koina rivers in Satdra. In 
Dharwdr they are settled as traders and Government servants. Their 
dress and way of living differ little from those of Chitpavans. In 
Sdtdra and Kolhapur Karhddas eat and marry with Vaishnav 
Deshasths j in Dhdrwdr tho two classes neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Formerly the practice prevailed among the Karhddds 
of securing tho favour of their house-goddess Mahalakshmi by 
poisoning a human victim at some great festival, a.s on Basara or 
Dwali} The practice is believed to have been given up, but some 
people are still shy of dining with a Karhdda. Their customs and 
rites differ little from those of Chitpavans. Their spiritual teacher 
is Shankariichdrya to whose representative they make money 
presents when he visits the district. They send their children to 
school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Koilkaiiastha,alsocalled Chitpa'vans, are returned as number¬ 
ing about 1449, and as found all over the district. Most of them seem 
to have come to Dharwdr since its conquest by Bdlaji Bajirao or 
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Nanasillieb Peshwa in 1753.^ In appeai-ance they are fair and slender. 
Their expression is lively, the eyes large and often gray, the face 
oval, the nose high, the lips thin, the check-bones low, the cheeks 
round, the head hair long with a ruddy tint, and the face hair thick. 
Most of tho wonion have weak eyes. They speak Mardthi at home, 
and impure Kanarcse with the people of the di.strict. They lire in 
houses one storey high with walks of biick and tiled or flat rooks. 
They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, clarified butter, buttermilk, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes aro sweet cit.ke.s inado of wheat dour sugar and 
spices. Their exceeding fonduo.ss for spiced and hoiled butter¬ 
milk has given them tho name of buttermilk-men kadJi-i (M.) or 
j>aldias (K.). They eat no animal food except at great sacrifices 
when they olfer a slieop to the god of fire, and ea t jiart of the offeiing. 
They drink no liqu(.ir. Tho men wear loin and shouldercloths, a 
jacket, a coat, a headscarf or a turban, and shoes; and tho women a 
robe and a bodice. They are tln-ifty, crafty, and pcr.severing, cringing 
if a favour has to be gained, proud and ovenveening when in power. 
Some are landowners, others aro'traders, and a large number are in 
Government service. They are prosperous and successful. They 
claim equality with Deshasths, hut the Ileshasths do not admit 
their claim. As a rule the Dhdrwdr Doshasths, especially those of 
the Madhva sent, do noteat from the hands of C'hitpl,vaus. A family 
of five spends about £.1 ‘is. (Rs. 3 2) a montli on food. A house coats 
about £50 (Hs. 500) to build and about (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
The furniture i.s worth about X20 (Ra, 200), and their servant,s and 
animals cost them about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. A birth eo.sts about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a gild’s coming of ago about £1 (Rs. 10), a preg¬ 
nancy about £1 10.?. (lls. 15), and a death about £2 10?. (Rs. 25). A.s 
a class they aro religious. They keep the sixteen Hindu sanskdrs 
or sacraments, and their customs and rites differ little from those 
of the Smarts. Their caste feeling is strong but arnoug tho 
younger members it is declining. Social disunites are settled by 
their guru or spiritual guide Shankaracharjm whose local repre¬ 
sentative lives at 8aukeshvar in Belgauin. Any one disobeying the 
teacher’s decision is put out of caste. They scud their boys and 
girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising' class. 

Sarvarias are returned as numbering about fifteen, and as 
found only in Dharwar. Their aneestons belonged to Upper 
India and are said to have settled in Dharwar about seventy- 
five years ago. They speak Iliudustani at home and Kanarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men ai'e Ramprasad, 
Shivliilprasad, and Venkatprasad; and among- women Gangabai, 
Jamuabai, and Tidsabai. They have no snrnames. Their household 
gods are Mahadev and Ganpati; and their household goddesses 
Yallamma and I jakshmi. Yallamina’s chief .shrine is near Havadatti 
in Belgaum, and LaUshmi’s is in Kolhapur. They have no divisions. 


’A detailed account of the ChitpAvaiis is given in the Statistical Account of Toona, 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVII. 98 • 158. 
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They are strongs stout, and commanding. They live in houses of 
sunburnt bricks and tiled roofs, generally one-storeyed, clean, and 
v?ell-caaed-for. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their 
daily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and clarified 
butter; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat-flour, coarse sugar, and pulse. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. The men wear the loin and shoulder cloths, a jacket, 
a coat falling to the knees, a headscarf, and shoes. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between 
their feet. Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress. 
Their widows do not shave their heads like other Brahman widows. 
The men wear earrings made of gold and set with pearls and gold 
finger rings ; and the women wear ear finger and nose rings, armlets, 
wri.stlets, necklaces, and waLstbauds. They are honest, clean, neat, 
hardworking, and hospitable, but hot-tempered and quarrelsome. 
Many are landholders and traders, some are Government servants, 
and a few are priests. They rank among Gaud BrAhmaiis. A family 
of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on food and about £2 
10s. (Rs. 25) a year on di*ess. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and about 2,'?. (Re. 1) a month to rent, and the value of their 
house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100), A birth costs about £2 
(Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a boy^s marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 12s, (Rs. 16), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). A 
daughter’s marriage costs more than a sou’s because £5 (Rs. 50) 
have to be paid to the bridegroom. They are religious, and make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn in Klnara, Benares in Upper India, and 
Rdmeshvar in Southern India. Their spiritual teacher or guru is 
called Dandisvami and lives near Benares. He is a Gaud Brahman 
and has several Gaud Brahman deputies in (Afferent parts of 
the country. The Sarvarias believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. They keep the sixteen Hindu sanskurs or sacraments. 
Child-marriage and polygamy are allowed^ widow-marriage is 
forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by tho members 
of the caste and tho local deputy of their guru or spiritual teacher. 
Any one who disobeys these deci.sion8 is put out of caste. They 
send their boys and girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are 
a steady class. 

Savva'ses, or a Hundred and Twenty-fivers, are returned as 
numbering about eighty-four and as found in Hangal and Karajgi. 
They say that the founder of their class was called k!ahavdsi or 
Qompanion, because he attended Ram the hero of the R^mayan in his 
exile. According to the common story they are called Savvjtses, 
literally one hundred and twenty-fivers, because their forefathers 
belonged to a band of hundred and twenty-five Brhhman families 
who lost caste by eating with a Brdhman who married a GlijimhhAr 
girl. The only Brahmans who eat in the same row as the Savv^ses 
are the Brahmans of Raghavendra Svami’s house who are their 
religious teachers. Their home speech, names, and house-gods are 
the same as those of the Madhva Vaishnav Brdhmans to which 
community they formerly belonged. They have no surnames. They 
B 98—13 
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are divided into Vaishnavs and Smdrts who eat together and 
intermarry. lu appearance dress and ornaments they do not differ 
from M^dhva Brdinnans. They are clean, neat, hardworking, per- 
servering, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling 
is trade and moneychanging. As a class they are prosperous. Their 
customs and religious rites and ceremonies do not differ from those 
of the Madhva Vai.slmav Brahmans. They send their boys and girls 
to school, take to new pursuits, and on the whole arc a rising class. 

Shenvis, also called Sarasyats or inhabitants of the country 
near the Sarasvati river, are returned as numbering about 480 and 
as found chiefly in Dharw^r, Bankapur, G adag, Hubli, and Naval- 
guiul. Their original West Indian settlement seems to have been 
Ooa whence many of them are said to have fled to Kauara, Belganm, 
and Uharwar early in the sixteenth century when Goa fell to the 
Portuguese. The names in common use among men are Anappa, 
Durgappa, Maughppa, Shantaram, and Vaibunth; and among women 
Groclu, Ganga, Shanta, and Yarnna. Their common surnames are 
Bharidare, Bichu, Kanvindc, Kulkarni, Regc, a^^d Tclang. Their 
leading family stocks are Atri, Bharadvaj, Gautam, Jamdagnya, 
Kaushik, Vashishth, Vatsa, and Vishvamitra. Their family deities 
are Mangesh and Shauta-Durga. In appearance they are middle- 
sized, fair, and well-made. Their women are handsome and graceful, 
and like the women of Goa are fond of docking their hair with flowers, 
Both men and women speak Marathi and occasionally Kanarese. At 
home they speak the Konkani dialect of Mariithi. They live in houses 
one or two storeys high with walls of bricks, stones, and tiled roofs. 
Many of them eat fish and keep to rice as their daily food. As a class 
they are well-to-do; .some of them are moneychangers, some 
village accountants, some Government or merchants' clerks, and a few 
are husbandmen. In religious matters Shenvis are either Smarts 
or Vaishnavs each sect being under the jurisdiction of a separate 
aanydsi or head priest called svdmi or lord. The Smd,rt svdw,i 
lives at Sonavda iiiDoa and the Yaishnav fivdwii in Goa. The two 
sects dine together and interm.a)-ry. Tlie Shenvis are generally fond 
of show and somewhat extravagant, but intelligent, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their customs and religious rites do not differ from 
those of their brethren in Kanara and Belganm. Social disputes 
are settled by the luen of the caste, the graver cases being referred 
to their srdmis or religious heads for disposal. They send their 
children to .school, take to new pur,suits, and appear to be a rising 
class, 

ShriVBishliavs, or Ramhnuja Brahmans, are returned as 
numbering thirteen. They are found iu large numbers in Maisur 
and Madras. They speak Tamil at home and Kanarese abroad. The 
names in common use among men are Bhaskardcharya Ramdnuj- 
aoharya, Sheshddriacharya, and Tirmaldchdrya; and among women 
Andalarnma, Kamakshema, Minakshema, and Rukhminiamma. They 
have no surnames. They have many gotras or family stock.s, and 
persons of the same gotra do not intermarry. They are divided 
into Vadagales whose sect-mark is a half circle of white eartij' 
with a straight line of yellow in the middle, and Tengales whose 
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mark is trident-shaped. Shrivaishnavs are well-madej fair^ strong, 
and muscular. Most live in good one-storey houses with walls oE 
brick and flat or tiled roofs. They are great eater.s and good 
cooks. Their daily and holiday food is the same as that of the 
Mddhva Vaishnav Brahmans, the only difference being that they 
use more tamarind, chillies, and salt. They are famous for their 
skill in preparing a sweet dish called chitrdnna or variegated 
food. Rice is boiled and spread on a flat stone or a tinned plate, 
Bwoet oil is poured over the rice, and it is left to cool. Oil, mixed 
with powdered mustard seed and chillies, is poured into an iron pan 
and heated. To this, when hot, tamarind juice is added, and the whole 
is allowed to boil till it slightly thickens. When it begins to thicken 
rice, salt, sosamum powder, cocoa scrapings, and ground mustard- 
seed are added and the whole is seasoned. Shrivaishnavs make this 
food into small bundles and carry a supply of bundles when they 
go travelling. When they halt, they bathe, perform the daily 
worship, and eat the food. In dress the men do not differ from 
other Vaisnav Brahmans. The women wear a robe and a bodice, 
hut except the widows they do )iot cover their heads with the end 
of their robes- Their ornaments do not differ from those of other 
Vaishnav Brahmans. They are hardworking, clean, neat, thrifty, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. They are generally traders 
or moneychangers, and Groverninent or private servants. They are 
successful and free from debt. As a caste they are on a par with 
Deshasths. They eat and meet socially on an equal footing with the 
persons of their own class but do not eat from the hands of other Brah¬ 
mans. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a month on food and 
about £6 (Rs. ."iO) a year on dress. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) 
to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent a house. Their house 
goods are worth about £20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs about £2 10.«. 
(Rs. 2.5), a thread-girding about £5 (Ks. 50), a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 
(Rs. 10), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). They are religious. Their 
chief deity is Vishnu, They have family priests who are called 
Vadyars. There are two gurus or spiritual guides among them 
named Ahobalasvaini and Parkalasvami. The former lives at 
Ahobal in the Madras Presidency and the latter in Maisur. Both 
the teachers travel about the country and brand their disciples with 
copper seals called the chakra or diiscu-s on the right arm and the 
shankh or oonoh on the left arm. Their chief holidays arc Makar- 
Sankrdnt in January-February, Ugddi in April-May, Itdin-ndvami 
in April-May, Narsinh-jay anti in May-June, and Krishna] ay anti 
in August-September. They keep no holidays or festivals in 
honour of Shiv. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth¬ 
saying, Except for a few sectarian peculiarities their observance 
of the sixteen sanskdrs or sacraments does not differ from that of 
the Vaishnav Brahmans. Some of their customs seem strange to 
other Brahmans. Other Brahmans shave the moustache only on a 
parent’s death. The Shrivaishnavs shave the moustache during 
their parentis lifetime because they hold that if water touches the 
moustache in passing into the mouth it becomes the same as liquor. 
At meals other Brahmans as a rule serve salt first, but among the 
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Tengale Shrivaishnavs sugar and not salt ia served first. Among 
Slirivaishnavs it is considered essential that a man should give a 
portion of his food to his wife, for this reason every married man 
leaves a portion of his food on his plate for his wife^ and his wife 
takes her meals on the same plate adding fresh food to her 
husband's leavings. Shrivaishnavs consider glass bangles impure 
and their women do not wear them after corning of age. They hold 
that a woman ia likely to sicken any time after tho eighteenth day 
since her last monthly sickness, and so after that day they do not 
allow her to cook. Other Brahmans do not wear shoes after they 
have bathed and before they have said their sandhya or daily prayer. 
Shrivaishnavs have no objection to wearing shoes after bathing, 
provided they are sewn with leather not with cotton thread. 
Shrivaishnavs ai’e bound by a strong caste feeling. Their social 
disputes are settled by their spiritual teachers or gurus, and any one 
who disobeys these decisions is either put out of caste or fined. 
They send their boys to school, seldom take to new pursuits, and are 
a rising class. 

TailangS, or Tolugu Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 230 and as found all over the district except i« 
Bankdpur and Navalgund. They include five sections, KAsalnadu, 
Murikiuadu, Telaganya, Vagnadu, and Velnfidu, who eat together 
but do not intermarry, They have several family stocks, as Atri, 
Bhflradvaj, Gantam, Jamadagni, and Kjishyap, The names in 
common use among men are Bhimayya, Rdmayya, and Somayya; 
and among women Gangamma, Nkgamma, and Singamma. Their 
surnames areBhamidivaru, Gantiguuipadivaru,Innnvaru,Kampuvaru, 
and Kotavaru. They aro tall strong and dark. Their home tongue 
is Telagu, but with the people of the district they speak impure 
Kduarese. They aro groat eaters, and have a special fondness for 
sour dishes, Their daily food is rice, whey, and vegetables. The 
men wear a short waistcloth, a waistcoat, a shouldercloth, a head¬ 
scarf, and sometimes shoes; and the women wear a robe and a bodice 
and pass the skirt of the robo between the feet and tuck it behind. 
They are clean, idle, quarrelsome, hot-tempered, and thrifty. They 
are religious and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
spiritual teacher is Shaukardcharya. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born the midwife 
cuts tho navel cord and the child is bathed. The navel cord is not 
buried but is laid to dry in the lying-in room. On the afternoon of 
the fifth day in the mother's room a grindstone is laid on the floor 
an4 on the stone is set an image of Satvai and tho child’s navel cord, 
and they are worshipped by the midwife or other elderly woman. 
Tho family is impure for ton days. On the eleventh the members 
are cleansed by drinking cow’s urine. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between seven and eleven. The day before the girding an 
invitation is sent to the village-god with music. On the thread- 
girding day a sacred fire is kindled and a sacred thread is fastened 
round the boy’s neck and bis right arm. Girls are married between 
six and ten, and boys between twelve and twenty-five. On the 
marriage day the devapralishtha or marriage guardian’s enshrining 
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takes place at the Rouses both of the bride and the bridegroom, The 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed at their 
houses. The bridegroom is carried on horseback to tlio girl’s in 
procession with music and the boy and the girl are made to stand 
on low stools facing each other. A piece of yellow cloth is held 
between them^ marriage verses are repeated, and a sacred fire is 
kindled. A turban is presented to the girl’s brother, and betelnuts 
and leaves are handed to relations and friends. On the second and 
third day, the boy’s relations are taken to dine at the girl’s house, 
and on the fourth day the sdde or robe ceremony is performed when 
the boy’s relations go to the girl’s house and present the girl w'ith 
ornaments and clothes. The dead body is washed, dressed in a 
white sheet, and carried to the burning ground by four persons 
on a barnboo bier. On approaching the burning ground, the bier 
is lowered and a stone called anhna or life-stone is picked up. 
At the burning ground the body is laid on the pyre and burnt. 
When the body is burnt the chief ranurner takes an earthen pot 
filled with water on his shoulder, and walks thrice round the pyre. 
At each round a hole is made in the pot with the stone called aslima, 
and at the end of tho third round the pot is dashed on the ground. 
The ashes are thrown into water and all return home. From the 
third to the ninth day a rice ball is offered to the dead. On the 
tenth day all the adult males of the family go to a river, offer cakes 
and rice balls, set up red flags six inches high, and ask the crows 
to touch a rice ball. As soon as a crow touches the ball the 
mourners pour water and sesamum-seod over the life-stone or ashma 
and throw it into water. On the eleventh day tho family is purified. 
A sacred fire is kindled in the burning ground and money is 
distributed among beggars. On the thirteenth day the shrdddh 
ceremony is performed and this is repeated at the end of each 
month for a year. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
own caste, and any one who disobeys the common decision is put 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, seldom take to new 
pursuits, and on the whole are prosperous. 

Tirguls, or Betel-vine Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 27()j and as found only bi Kod. They grow the betel-vine 
and are said to have lost position because in growing the betel-vine 
they are forced to kill insects. They were originally Deshasth 
Brahmans, but Deshasth Brahmans neither oat nor marry with 
them. The names in common use among men are Atmaram, 
Martand, Raghundth, and Shankar; and among women Lakshmi, 
RMha, and Shvitri, Their surnames are Arankele, Arule, Bhingm, 
Javalkar, and Supekar. They live in houses of the better class. 
Their daily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, curds, and 
clarified batter. They use neither flesh nor liquor. Both men and 
women dress like Deshasth Brahmans. They are traders, writers, 
landowners, and betel-vine growers. They are hospitable, thrifty, 
clean, and hardworking. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a month on food. They are Smarts, and worship all tho 
Tirdhmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordinary Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their customs do not differ from Deshasth customs. 
They send their boys to school and on the whole are a rising class. 
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LiHga'yatS, properly Lingavauts or Ling-'wearers, are found 
all over the district with a strength probably of not less than 
bOOjOOO or 38'47 per cent of tlie district Hindus. Lingayata are 
culled Vir or Fighting SLalvs as opposed to Smarts or Lukewarm 
Shaivs.^ They belong to two main divisions, laymen and clergy. Tho 
clergy, who are generally called Jangams, are divided into two classes 
the Dhatastkalas ov ViraktasMvho are unmarried and the Qurusthalaft 
who are married. The thirty-one divisions of lay Lingd,yata may be 
arranged under three groups, four classes of True or Pure Lingayats, 
sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingayats, and eleven classes of Half- 
Lingayats. The four classes of True or Original Lingayats are Dhul- 
pdvads, Shilvants, Banjigs, andPanchnmsdlis. Dhulpavads or Dust- 
Purified are considered the purest section of the Lingayat laity. They 
are very religious and do not eat with any other section except when 
a chief priest is present. So strict are they that even the firewood 
and cowdung cakes with which their food is cooked have to be 
washed before they are used. When they bring water from a public 
well, pond, or river, they are careful to cover the mouth of the 
water-vessel with cloth that neither the sun’s rays nor a passing 
evil eye may defile the water. Many of them, apparently because the 
sun shines on streams and pools, draw their water from a hole dug 
in the river-bed saud, and close the hole as soon as they have filled 
their jars. The Shilvants or Pious are also strict though less 
scrupulous than the Dliulpdvads. Next in purity and religious 
strictness come the Banjigs or Traders. Last come the Panchamsalis, 
ordinary Lingayats w'ho are not generally careful to keep their 
religious rules. The group of sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingayats 
are generally known by the name of their calling or occupation 
and do not hold so high a religious or social position as the four 
main classes. It is not easy to say whether they are offshoots 
from the original classes whose calling or practice.s have in some way 
taken from their religious purity, or whether they are classes who 
adopted the Lingayat faith after the original members of the sect 
ceased to allow new-comers to enter on terms of equality. The 
second explauation is probably correct. The third group of eleven 
classes of Half-Lingayats, in allowing their girls to remain unmarried 
after they come of age, and in their slight regard for ceremonial 
purity, lean towards, or perhaps explain the origin of the Lingayat 
book rules against child-marriage and ceremonial purity. They also 
prefer Jang.ains as prie.9ts to Brahmans, especially to perform their 
funeral rites, A love of flesh and liquor in many cases seems to 
have hindered them from becoming proper Lingayats. An account 
of each of the Affiliated and Half-Lingayats is given under its 
caste name. The details are: 


* Mr. Eico (Mysore, I, 383) says, those who adopt the extreme views of the sect 
."ire called Vir Shaivs or warrior Shaiva to show their 2 >olemical zeal. According 
to Brown (Madras .Journal of Literature and Science, XI, 175) the Vir Sh.aivs were 
formerly warlike. Even since the beginning of British rule they have tw'ice raised 
insurrections at Kittur (1829) and at Mangalor (1837). 
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Lingilyats say that the Uvg which they wear aud worship is the 
oldest object of worship in India j that they are descended from the 
fivo mouths of Shiv named Aghora, IsJmna, Sitjjojatn, I’af'purush, 
and Vdmdev j and that the practice of wearing tlie ling was introduced 
by Basav (a.d. 1100-1160) an incarnation of Nandi kShiv's bull, who 
reformed the Lingdyat religion aud revived the worship of the ling. 
There seems little reason to doubt that the Lingayats arc right in 
describing Basav as the revivor of an old form of worship rather 
than the founder of a new faith. 

Basav^ was the son of Madiga Raya, also called Mandenga 
Madaiiiantri, and his wife Madovi, also called Madala arasu and 
Mahdmba, Aradhya'-^ Brahmans of Hingaleshvaram, a village near 
Bagevddi about forty miles south-east of Bijapur. They were devout 
worshippers of Shiv, and in reward for their piety Nandi Shiv’s 
bull vms horn in their house, aud, as the word Basav in Kanarese 
means a bull, the child was called Basav. It is said that when, 
as a boy, he was being girt with the sacred thread, Basav refused 
to wear it because it entailed the repteating of the gdyatri or sun- 
hymn. He said he would have no guru or teacher but Ishvar 
or Shiv. For this offence Basav’s father drove him from his house, 
Basav's sister Akka Nagamma, also called PadmAvati, fled with 
him, and they made their way to Kalyan about a hundred miles 
west of Haidarabad, then (a.d. 1156) the capjital of the country 


* Basav’s name ia also written Basava, Basavanna, and Baaaviippa. (Wilson’s 
McKenzie Collection, 2nd Ed. SOrp, hi Madras he is also called Allama (Brown in 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 161), The details of Basav slife and 
doctrines are taken from Wilson’s McKenzie Collection, 2ud Edition, 305-307 ; Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 144 -147 ; llice’s Mysore and Coorg, I. 210-211; 
and Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 60-01. 

“ ArAdhyas are Vir Shaiv BrAhmans (Brown in Madras Journal, XI. 144). The 
word means reverend. They are supposed to have joined the LiugAyats from personal 
liking to Basav. Jangaras do not eat with them because they say the gdyatri or sun- 
hvmn. In Madras they are bound to attend LingAyat funerals. Ditto, 147. 
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Males. 
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Total. 
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Ayvas or Janyaina 

10,nm 

19,43,t 

39,116 

Hanjiss . 

10,740 

11,042 

21,787 

Dhulpavads . 

S43 

024 

1767 

PanchainasAlis. 

(17,1179 

07,678 

135,357 

iShilvants . 

490 

57.') 

1 1071 

Total ... 

00,444 

09,654 

199,098 

A filiated Lingdifats, 
Artibanji^^arH. 

4492 

4306 

8798 

liursuvist 

Bilejadars t . 

About 

2006 

2000 

(Jhflvjidia 

i53Q 

1590 

3123 

. 

Gavlid 

Hui^ard 

"850 

"bbt 

1716 

Kudavakallg’Ilrs 
KunibhA.rH'' . 

43150 

4146 

8308 

Lokilbalikia . 

1321 

1431 

2752 

Malavars . 

111 

na 

224 

Mathjuiia . 

21 

15 

36 


1 Division. 

Maltid. 

Females. 

Total. 

Najfliks . 

I Niliiris . 

1054 

256 

1124 

242 

21TS 

498 

Patta Sills . 

Shivshinipitjirs ■* 

no 

130 

240 

Total ... 

14,119 

15,956 

30,075 

Half Lingayats. 




Aj?a!>ariia 01* Paritd' ... 
AiobigB 

'■4-24 

"459 

'8S8 

l>evafiK*B 

27(Hi 

2691 

5397 

Dhors . 

27)3 

240 

493 

Hush'irs . 

IH 

18 

36 

llgcniji . 

Kurubar Gurus t 

605 

1141) 

1250 

NatUgarK * . 

Sadavrt . 

21,956 

21,466 

43,’422 

Samagilva 
«alis ' 

1279 

l*26l3 

■2545 

1077 

1008 

2080 

Total ... 

28,318 

27,788 

56,196 

Grand Total ... 

141,881 

143,398 

285,279 


* Those ca.stes are not shown separately in the census returns Iml. are iuchulod in the BrAhman 
Hindu castes of the same name. t Those castes are not shown in the census returns. 
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and the seat of Bijjal, a Jain king of the Kalachurya or Kahichnri 
dynasty (1150-1182). Baaav’s maternal uncle, 'who was ministev 
of police or d/mdandyak at Kalyan, sheltered Basav in his 
house, appointed him to a post in the service of the state, and gave 
him his daughter Grangamnia in marriage. Basav improved his 
fortunes by giving his sister in marriage to the king. When his 
uncle died the king appointed Basav chief minister and general. 
Basav made use of his power to di.sinis8 the old state officers 
and put friends of his own in their places. He spout his wealth 
in lavish charities and endeared himself to» the mass of the 
people. When he thought hi.s influence established, he began, in 
opposition to the doctrines of the Jains, the Smtlrts, and the 
Vaishnava, to preach a religion whose adoration for the Ihig, dislike 
of Brahmans, and contempt for child marriage and ceremonial 
impurity revived the early or southern beliefs of the lower classes 
of the people. At the same time by forbidding flesh and liquor 
he sought to win over the Jains. At last, Bijjal, either enraged 
at Basav’s conduct or stirred on by the Jains, attempted to seize 
him. Basav escaped, routed a party sent in pursuit, gathoi*ed a large 
body of friends and adherents, and, when Bijjal advanced in person 
to quell the rebellion, defeated him and forced Bijjal to restore him 
to his post of minister and general. According to Jain accounts, when 
he was restored to power, Basav determined to take the king's life, 
and finally poisoned him on the banks of the Bhima while returning 
from a successful expedition against the Sildhhra king of Kolhapur, 
According to Jain accounts Rdya Murari, the king’s son, resolved 
to avenge his father’s death. Basav, hearing of his approach, 
lost heart, and fled to Ulvi in North Kanara about twenty-miles 
south of Supa, was pursued by Raya Murdri, and finding that the 
city could not stand a siege in despair drowned himself In a well. 
According to Lingayat accounts the origin of the contest between 
Basav and king Bijjal was that the king put out the eyes of 
AUayya and Madhuvayya two of Basav’s staunchest followers; Basav 
left to his friend Jagaddev the task of punishing the king’s cruelty, 
cursed Kalydn, and retired to Sangameshvar the sacred meeting of 
the Krishna and Malaprabha about a hundred miles west of Bollari. 
At Kalyan, soon after Basav left, under his curse, cocks crew by 
jackals howled by day, there were eclipses, storms, earth¬ 
quakes, and darkness. The people’s hearts failed them. Under the 
taunts of his mother Parvati and with the help of two Lingayat saints 
Mallaya and Bomniaya, Jagaddov, Basav’s champion, swore to avenge 
Basav’e wrong, Tho three champions smeared their bodies with 
ashes, took swords and spears, and started to slay the king. Before 
them went a bull goring all who came in its way. They passed 
through the palace and the courtiers, and slew the king in his hall 
ol state.^ They came out of the palace, danced in front of the people, 
and told them that the king had perished because he had lifted his 
hand against two of the saints of the new religion. Discord fell 
on the city, man fought with man, horse with horse, elephant with 


' Eijjal was slain in 1168. Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, XI. 145, 
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elephant, till Kaly^n was destroyed. Basav continued to live at 
Sangameshvar. He was weary of life; his task of reviving the old 
and true faith was done : he prayed Shiv to set him free. Shiv and 
Parvati came forth from the ling^ raised Basav and led him into 
the holy place, and he was seen no more. Flowers fell from the 
sky and his followers knew that Basava had been taken into the 
ling. According to Lingd,yat hooka Basav was helped in spreading 
his religioq by his power of working miracles. He turned corn into 
pearls, found treasures, fed the hungry, healed the sick, and 
raised the dead, Basav spent the king’s treasury in alms to 
Jangams. A noble told the king who called Basav to account; 
Basav smiling handed the key to the king and the treasure was 
found untouched. The mistress of a Jangam, who was a dancing 
girl, envied Gangamma, Basav’s wife, the richness of her robes. 
The Jangam asked Basav to spare him one of his wife’s robes. 
Basav took his wife’s robe off her body and gave it to the Jangam. 
Other dresses sprang from Gangamraa’s body and all were given 
to the Jangam.The leading doctrines and rules of Basav’s faith 
were that there is one god who guards from evil; that between this 
god and his worshipper there is no need of a go-between and no 
need of sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, or fasts; that as all ling- 
wearers are equal, the Lingdyat woman is as high as the Lingdyat 
man, and that therefore she should not marry till she comes 
of age and should have a voice in choosing her husband; that 
as all Zin^-wearers are equal all caste distinctions cease; 
that a true believer and Ivng-'N&w&v cannot be impure; 
therefore birth, women’s monthly sickness, and death cause the 
Lingdyat no impurity; that at death the true believer goes straight 
to Shiv’s heaven, therefore his soul cannot wander into a low caste 
man or an animal, therefore be needs no funeral rites to help him 
to heaven or to keep him from wandering on earth an uneasy ghost; 
that as Shiv is an all-powerful guardian the wearer of his emblem 
need fear no evil, astrology is useless as the influence of the 
stars is powerless, the evil eye, wandering spirits, spells, and charms, 
none of these can harm the Lingdyat. Many of these beliefs are 
not acted upon even by Shilvants and Banjigs the strictest of 
Dharwar Jangams, and some of the lower classes of Lingdyats, the 
SAlis, Patta Shlis, and some of the Sadars do not even wear the ling 
though they profess to be Lingdyats. The rules against observing 
ceremonial purity and performing after-death rites are kept by the 
higher classes of Dhdrwdr Lingayats, but the lower classes do not 
strictly obey them. The Dharwdr Lingayat Sdlis either burn or bury 
their dead, and when they burn the dead they keep all the after-death 
ceremonies observed by Brahmanic Hindns. Among the Patta Sdli 
Lingayats birth and death cause impurity for five days, and a woman 
in her monthly sickness is impure until she bathes, and, even after 
bathing, she does not cook or enter the idol room for three days. 
Basav’s views regarding the uselessness of sacrifice, penance, and 
fasting, are strictly observed by all high class Dhdrwdr Jangams. In 
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Dhdrw^r though the Ling^yats consider the ling their chief god, 
they occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and 
Durgava, and sometimes the Vaishnav god Hanuinan. The same 
practice prevails in Bijapur and to some extent in Belgaum. In 
Kolhdpur, Poona, and Sdt^ra even Lingayat priests do not scruple 
to worship the Brdhmanic gods Ganpati, Hanuman, Rddha, and 
Krishna.^ The feeling of caste exclusiveness is stronger in 
Dhtlrw^ir than in BijiLpur. In Bijapur all pure Linj^yats like 
Baiijigs and Shilvants can perform diksha or initiation ; in Dharwar 
no one but a Jangam can be initiated as a priest. In Dharwar, as in 
Bijapur, Lingayats of all classes cat togetlier in a religious house or 
in the presence of a Jangam, and a Jangam can marry the daughter 
of a pure LingtLyat a Shilvant or a Banjig. In Kolhapur 
neither eating together nor intermarriage is allowed among 
the diflbrent classes of Lingdyats. If it was ever put in. practice 
Basav’s theory of the equality of women and men is no longer 
acted on, In Dlidrwar the position of married women is much 
the same as among Brahmaidc Hindus, except that special honour 
is paid to the Basavis or unmarried women devotees.’^ In Kolhapur 
Poona and Satara the position of Lingayat women is mucdi the 
same as of Brahmanic women and even the Basavis are held in 
little respect. The Brahmanic rule of early marriage is strictly 
observed in Kolhapur and Satara, it is less strict in BijApur and in 
Dharwar, though early marriage is the practice, it is not held 
binding, and the custom of the bride and bridegroom passing the first 
night together*, even though children, suggests that the present 
practice of adult marriage in Maisuv was once prevalent in Dharwiir. 
Widow marriage is allowed by all classes in Dharwar, and in Bijapur 
by all classes except Jangam.s •, in Kolhdpur the higher classes forbid 
it. In all places widows are hold unlucky; in none have they to lose 
their hair, bangles, or bodice. In the northern districts, in Poona, 
Sdtjlra, Kolhapur, and Belgaum, the Lingayat faith is declining 
and many Lingayats are adopting BrAhmanical ways of worship, 
ceremonies, and gods. On the other hand in Bijapur, in Dharwar, 
and in parts of Southern India, Lingfiyatism appears to be gaining 
ground.^ In Bijapur Mr. Cumine (1877-1879) found that the 
Reference for Jaugams over Brdhmans was constantly spreading; in 
Dharwar the Ilgerus who a few years ago used to keep the Brdhmanic 
ritual and burn their dead, have lately begun to bury their dead and 
call Jangams to their funerals; and in the Bastar plateau in Madras 
a number of Kois have lately become Lingayats.^ As regards 
the future state Lingkyats believe that the wearers of the ling are 
not liable to transmigration. According to his conduct a Lingdyat 
after death is sent either to heaven or to hell, and where he is 


^ RAma Ndgu a SAtAra Jaagam, now in Bombay, has in hia house images of Ridha, 
Krishna, Viriipdksh, the Ling, Nandi, the Shdligrim, and the goddess Vardani. All 
of these he daily worships. He says that many Jangams in Sdtdra and Kolhdpnr 
worship Brdhmanic gods. 

^ These Basavis are probably the celibate women to whom Mr, Brown refers. 
Madras Journal Lit. and 8c. XL 174, 

* Bijdpur Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer. 

^ The Reverend J. Cain in Ind. Ant. VIII. 219. 
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sent there he stays. The Lingayat belief that none of the house 
spirits can come back frees them from one great section of the 
Brahman ritual. They have no offering to the dead of sesamum, 
sacred grass, burnt sacrifices, new moon and full moon rites, and 
pourings of waterd In their disregard of after-death rites the 
Lingayats agree with the Jains. In the matter of eating and 
drinking the Jains and Lingayats are also at one. Both forbid the 
use of liquor and of animal food; and hold that to take life is the 
greatest crime.'^ The Lingdyats have borrowed their prayers from 
the Vedas,"’ and so have the Jains ; and, so far as the doctrines they 
teach are conformable totho Jain tenets, the Vedas are admitted and 
quoted as an authority by the Jains."* The Linghyat.s, instead of using 
the Brahman sun-hymn, use tho pa,7ichdkshari or five-syllabled spell 
Namas^Mvdya that is Glory to Shiv, and tho Jains instead of using 
the sun-hymn use the five-syllabled spell Namassiddhdya or Glory 
to the Siddhas or Saints.^ In those and in other points Jainism and 
Lingdyatism seem to be nearer each other than to Brahmanism. 
Many Lingayat practices are early and sonthcim, the result of 
Basav's attempts to win tho lower orders, and of tlie influence of 
low-oasto men who at first were let into tho community and rose to 
tho rank of saints.® Tho resemblance between the Jain and the 
Lingayat rules about eating and drinking, about tenderness for life, 
and about the non-return of tho spirits of tho dead suggest that 
many Lingayats represent converts from Jainism. This view finds 
support in the fact that the strength of tho Lingayats is in a Vdui 
class who were formorly chiefly Jains, and that the Panchams or 
Pancharnsillis, another leading branch of Lingayats, appear to take 
their name from and to represent the fifth or lowest class of Jains, 
a despised community to which all widow-marrying Jains are 
degraded. It was natural that Panchams should take to a religion 
that did not hold widow-marriage an offence. Again, after the 
overthrow of the Kalachurya dynasty of Kalyiln and after the 
conversion of the Hoysala Ballaf king Vishnu Vardhan (1117-1138) 
to Vaishnavism, the Karnfitak Jains were depressod. Their power waa- 
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1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 172. 

The root of the LingAyat and Jain dislike of taking life seems to be that it is 
by taking life that the world is haunted with spirits, or in modern language is laden 
with sin. The Jain disbelief in a soul takes away from the faithful the chief cause 
of spirit production; it destroys the gre.at array of family ghosts. If no outside 
spirit is killed and therefore enraged, spirits will pass through their circle of lives till 
they cease and the world will be sinless, that is gliostless. So, also, LingAyat family 
ghosts are imposaiblo for all are safe either in heaven or in hell, and so Lingdyats 
consider the taking of life the deadliest of sins because if the outside spirits were not 
worried they would pass through their phases of life and ceaso. In practice sickness 
and ill luck, the two cliief forms of spirit infiiienco, come to Jains, Brdhmans, and 
Lingdyats alike. The world swarms with outside spirits; neither Jineshvar nor 
the Ling, though no doubt of great value, can do everytliing. We must consult the 
stars, get the lielp of turmerics, exorcists, het leaves, cowdung ashes, anything of 
proved worth as a spirit scarer. So in practice Jains and Lingdyats are not less given 
to exorcism and magic than the corresponding classes of Br&hmanic Hindus. 

3 Brown in Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 171. 

Wilson in ilsiatic Researches, XVII, 243. 

^ Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVII. 273. 

>’ Among the Jangam saints arc many Pariahs and women, but not one Brdhman. 
Madras Journal of Lit. and Sc. XI. 146, The Lingdyat worthies are shoemakers, 
hunters, and weavers. Ditto, 151. 
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going and their guardian Jinoshvar failed to save them in this life 
and gave them little to look forward to in the world to come. The 
ling perhaps oonld not save the wearer from trouble in this world, 
but it ensured a life of enjoyment in the next, Basav's book ideas 
of the joys of heaven may have been as refined and unreal as a 
Jain^s. What his followers, at least his fighting followers, believed 
to be the fruits of Hngr-worship is shown by the garlands, heavenly 
damsels, and feasts, which paint the true believer’s future on the 
Shaiv Virgallas or Hero tomb-stones. 

Jangams,^ literally moveables, that is Ziuy-possessed mortals, also 
called Ayyas or Lingdyat priests, numbering about 40,000, are found 
all over the district. They spoak Kanarese. The names in common 
use amongraeu areChaugasayyajMallayya, andEudrayya;and among 
women Basava, Mailava, and Niugava. They have no surnames, and 
are generally known by the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. In appearance, in some respects, they resemble Sanyasia 
or ascetics of the Smdrt sect. They live in maths or religious 
houses which are generally one-storeyed buildings, clean, and 
cared for. Jangams are divided into two classes, Uhatmthalas or 
Virahtas who are unmarried and Gtirusthalas who are married. The 
Virakta or recluse is holy, free from worldly cares, and unwed. 
Viraktas are not allowed to become gurus or spiritual guides or to 
exercise religious authority over other Lingayats. They are expected 
to spend their time in reading and explaining the holy books. 
There are few Viraktas, and they are respected and worshipped. 
When they grow aged or are about to die they choose a successor 
from some religious and virtuous Gurusthal or married Jangam 
family. The successor is generally a boy under ten and in 
most cases is related to the Virakta whom he is to succeed. Before 
being made a Virakta the boy is consecrated. The Gurusthalas 
are a class of Lingdyat clergy who become the gurus or spiritual 
guides of Lingdyatlaymen. Unlike Lingdyat laymen they can only 
marry maidens and not widows or divorced women. They conduct 
all religious ceremonies on occasions of births, mai’riages, and deaths 
under the direction or superintendence of Patdayas or monastery 
heads. From the Gnrnsthala class boys are chosen to fill the office 
of Virakta or Patdaya. Viraktas and Patdayas never leave 
their religious houses. They direct their chief assistants who are 
called Oharantis or movers to do all the work of the house, to gather 
the money grain and cloth offerings mado by laymen, and generally 
to look after the affairs of the monastery. The Viraktas and 
Patdayas, besides their Oharantis ov chief active assistants, have two 
to twelve junior assistants called Maris or youths, however old they 
may be. The youths’ duties are to bring flowers for the daily 
worship performed by the chief priests, to arrange the vessels used 
in worship, to light lamps, and to bring fire to burn incense at the 
time of worshipping. The Oharantis and Maris are chosen when 
boys from Gurusthala families. The Patdayas, the Oharantis, and 
such of the Maris as may be intended to be made Patdayas or 

^ Jangams is a Vedic word and meant that they were the living houaea oi the 
deity. Brown in Madras Jonrnal of bit. and Sc. XI, 145. 
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monastery-heads are not allowed to marry. The remaining Maris 
or youths are free to marry if they choose. The Patdayas 
superintend all religious work in their parish which includes 
one village or a group of villages, punish religious offenders by 
putting them out of caste, and let them back into caste on 
paying a heavy fine and undergoing religions penance. Besides 
Maris or youths the Viralctas, Patdayas, and Charantis have 
servants to cook, to bring water, to wash their clothes, and to make 
their beds. ViraMas lead the lives of recluses, and, as far as they 
can, avoid mixing with their relations. G-urusthalas, though they 
live in the monasteries, lead a married life and do not object to havo 
their relations staying with them. All of these classes are included 
under the general term Jangam. Viralctas, Patdayas, Charantis, 
and Maris bathe once, twice, or three times a day according to their 
purity. The incomes of their maths or religious houses consist of 
money, grain, and cloth presents from the laity and fines paid 
by religious offenders. The heads of the bouses are either 
Viralctas or Patdayas helped by Gharantts and Maris. A few 
maths are under Charantis helped by Maids or youths. Daily in the 
morning and evening in their religious houses the Viraktas and 
Patdayas worship the ling and deck it with flowers. Their 
disciples wash their feet twice. The water in which the feet are 
first washed is called dhulpddodak or feet-dust water. Lingayat 
laymen sprinkle this water over their bodies end on the walls of their 
houses. The water in which the priests’ toes are washed for the 
second time is first used to wash and worship the stone lings worn 
round the high priests’ necks. 'Xhis water becomes very holy and 
is called karuna or grace. When laymen and others come to the 
religious house they throw themselves before the Viraktas or 
Patdayas, receive a few drops of karuna water and sip it. The priest 
gives the layman a cocoanut or other fruit from their own hands as 
a blessing, and sets bis right foot on the visitor’s head who with¬ 
draws. Jangams are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
is rice, wheat, or Indian millet bread, michu or granulated Indian 
millet boiled in water and made into a bard mass, amhli or ragi-Sour 
boiled in water and made into gruel, vegetables including onions 
and garlic, boiled butter, milk, curds, and pickles. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. Some take their meals once a day 
only, others are obliged to eat several times a day, as, when 
several laymen invite them to dine at their houses, they consider 
it discourteous to refuse. The Jangams go to as many houses 
as they can on the same day, eat a little in each house, and 
withdraw. When they take their meals in their religious houses 
long mats or cloth carpets are spread on the ground and a three- 
legged wooden stool about ten inches high and ten inches across 
called an addangi, is set in front of each person who sits on the mat 
and a brass or bellinetal plate is placed on each of the stools. 
Food is served in each plate and they eat it. After finishing their 
meal, the priests and other religious persons are forced to wash the 
plates with a little water which they drink as such water must not 
be thrown away. When this is done each person wipes the plate 
set before him with his shouldercloth and sets it again on the stool. 
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Any of the brass plates may afterwards be set before any other 
person and he will take his meals out of it, but a bellmetal 
plate can be used by only one person. The VirhataB, Patdayas, 
Charaniis, and Maris wear a loincloth, a piece about six inches 
broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a string 
tied round the waist and the other is passed between the legs and 
tied behind to the same string. Over this loincloth the priests but 
not the laymen roll a larger cloth. They cover their shoulders and 
tie round their heads two other pieces of cloth all of red ochre. 
They wear shoes of cotton or hemp cloth, or of wood, but never of 
leathoi’. Other Jangatns that is Guradhalas or married priests, 
in addition to the above dross wear a coat, and like other Ling^yat 
women, their women wear a robe and a bodice. The men mark the 
brow and the body with white ashes, wear a garland of rudrdksh 
Eleocarpus lanceolatns beads round the neck, a clcauha or cubical 
silver box the upper side of which is like a pyramid, and a 
(jundgurdiji or round silver box in which they keep the limj. The 
women wear silver or gold armlets, ear and nose rings, necklaces, and 
waistbands. They are honest,even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
The daily life of Jangatns, especially of the Virhatassaid. Patdayas, that 
is tho heads of the different religions houses, passes in performing 
ablutions, in worshipping the lings which they wear, in receiving the 
adoration of laymen, in takiitg their meals, and in reading and 
explaining religions hooks to the laityThe Patiiayrvs also enquire 
into and dispose of I’eligioiis disputes, punish religions offenders by 
fine or excommunication, re-admit them into caste on their paying 
the fines imposed upon them and undergoing certain penances, 
and conduct birth, marriage, death, and other religious ceremonios. 
The Ohamntis and Maris obey the orders given to them by 
tho Viraktas and Patdayas. Jangam womou mind the house and 
sometimes keep inns for the convenience of the people of the 
town or of travellers belonging to the Lingd,yat sect. A family of 
five sponds about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build, and tlio value of their house 
goods is about £5 (R.s. .'>0). A birth costa about Ifis. (Rs. 8), an 
initiation into the priesthood about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of agm about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £2 lOs. (Rs. 25). 
They are very religions. They do not worsliip the ordinary 
Brahmanic gods as Vishnu, Ram, and Krishna, and do not respect 
Brahmans. Daily in the morning and evening before taking their 
meals they present flowers, ashes, and sandal-paste to a stone ling 
which they wear bound round their neck. They make pilgrimages 
to ULvi in North Ktluara and to Dhrisel in Madras. Their head 
guru or pontiff, called Murgyasvaini, lives at Chitaldurg in 
Maisur. They do not keep tho sixteen BrJllmianic sanslcdrs or 
sacraments, but have special ceremonies of thoir own. When a child 


J The chief sacred books of the Linedyats are the Basav and the Chena Baaav 
purdns written in Hale Kannada or old Kdnaresc. They contain, tales and miraculous 
stories regarding their {/urm and saints. All their literature is more popular tham 
learned. Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, I, 383. 
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is born its navel cord is cut and a Lingdyat priest is called. When 
the priest comes he is seated and his feet are washed with water in 
a brass tray. The water is called dlmlpadodak or foot-dust water. 
It is rubbed all over the bodies of those present, and a few drops of 
it are sprinkled on the walls to purify the house. The priest’s great 
toes are washed in a cup, verses are repeated, and his feet are 
worshipped. He washes the ling which he wears in the water in which 
his toes hare been washed and the water is called hriya, pddodah 
or holy feet water. He next applies the brim of the cup to his 
lips and sips a few drops of the water. The sipping of this holy 
water is by the Lingayats called karuna or grace. The priest 
keeps his hand on the cup for about half an hour, during 
which pious Lingayats bow before him and ask for a sip of 
koruna or grace. The priest allows each person to take a few 
drops of the holy water from the cup and then washes the stone ling 
he wears round his neck with tho water, sips it, and rubs bis fingers 
over his body till they are dry. Next the priest consecrates a new ling 
by washing it in the rest of the koruna or holy water; he folds it in 
a piece of cloth and ties it round the nock of the babe for a minute 
or two, then gives it to the mother to take care of till the child 
grows old enough to wear it. 'I'he priest is fed, presented with 
money, and allowed to leavo. It is believed that on the fifth day 
the goddess Sathi comes to take away the life of the child. To 
please her she is worshipped on that night and cooked food is offered 
to her. The Lingilyats say that this is not a pure Lingnyat custom, 
but that it is practised by their women in imitation of other Hindus. 
On the thirteenth day a Liugayat priest is again called, and, after 
performing the foot-dust and holy water ceremonies, names the 
child, and blesses it by laying tbe palm of his right hand on its head. 
In the evening five w.onnm whose first husbands are alive are 
invited. A cradle is brought and put in the women’s rooms, and 
five lighted lamps arc set near it. h’riends and kinswomen present 
tho mother with robes and bodices and the five women put the child 
into the cradle. Betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests 
and they withdraw. A day or two before the end of the month several 
women take the mother to a river pond or well where she worships 
water, offering turmeric paste flowers and redpowder, and returns 
with a pitcher of water. When the child is about a year old a 
Lingdyat priest is called, his feet are washed, and he is feasted and 
presented with a small sum of money. Tho priest holds two betel 
leaves in the form of a pair of scissors and with them touches the 
longest hair on the child’s head. The barber then trims the hair. This 
is called sadi hatri sona or the hair-cutting. If the hair-cutting is 
not performed before the end of the first year, it is done in the course 
of the third year, and if not in the third it is done in the fifth year. 
The hair of boys is trimmed at any time even after their fifth year; 
girls’ hair is not cut after they are five years old. Lingdyats say that 
they cut the hair of girls under five, as, if their hair is long, it 
might touch a woman in her monthly sickness which they believe 
would give the child certain diseases. When a boy is about 
ten the diksha or initiation is performed. When a marriage 
is settled the first thing Jangams do is to see whether the parties 
are followers of the same guru or spiritual guide or belong to the 
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same family-stocTr. I£ they have the same spiritual guide or if they 
belong to the same family-stock they cannot marry. If they have 
different spiritual guides and belong to different family-stocks a 
Ling^yat Ayya or a Brahman, astrologer is asked to compare the 
horoscopes of the boy and girl. If the horoscopes agree, on a lucky day 
named by the astrologer, the boy^s party with friends and kinspeople 
go to the bride’s house, and, in the presence of a Lingayat priest, some 
respectable men of the town and five women whose husbands 
are alive, make the marriage settlement and fix a lucky day for the 
marriage. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoa-kernel are handed to 
the guests and a feast is given to the bridegroom’s party, A few 
days before the day fixed for the wedding the bride’s party send a 
letter to the bridegroom’s house with two pieces of hodiceeloth, five 
cocoanuts, five pieces of palm-leaves, five shers of rice, five lemons, 
five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and five lumps of coarse 
sugar, and ask them to come and take the bride in marriage on 
a certain day. On the day named, when the bridegroom lives in a 
different village from the bride, his party with friends and kinspeople 
come to the bride’s village and halt at the boundary. The bride’s 
party go in procession with friends, kinspeople, priests, and music, 
and bring them into the village where a suitable lodging has been 
made ready for them. Next day at the bride’s five small earthen 
vessels are worshipped and then the bride with a few friends and 
relations goes to the bridegroom’s. The bride and bridegroom are 
seated on low wooden stools and rubbed with sesamura-seed and 
turmeric-powder mixed together by the aidgetterus or five women 
whoso first husbands are alive and cotton thread is wound 
five times round them. This is called surgi sutto7ia or the 
thread-winding. The bride and bridegroom are then taken to the 
bride’s house where a priest gives them kai’una or sacred water to 
sip. Next day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric and sip holy water and the bride’s party carry to the 
bridegroom’s house a basket full of sweet eatables and provisions 
and a pitcher full of water. The bridegroom’s party receive the same, 
and present the bearers with cloths and betelnuts and leaves. At 
the houses of both the bride and the bridegroom the family gods are 
worshipped and provisions are sent to the Lingdyat religious houses. 
Next comes the when either the boy’s or the girl’s party or 

both carry earthen pots full of lights to a LingAyat tomple. This 
closes the day’s ceremonies. Next day married women rub the 
bride and bridegi-oom with turmeric and powdered sesamum-seed 
and the priest prepares holy water and gives them a few drops to 
sip. The bride’s party takes cooked food called misaluta to the 
bridegroom’s bouse and the bridegroom eats some of it. The 
bride’s father sets the bridegroom’s feet in a plate and washes 
them with water, and the father and mother lay flowers and red- 
powder before them. The bridegroom, dressed in fine clothes, 
decked with the marriage coronet and ornaments, and rubbed with 
vibhuti or cowdung ashes goes in procession on a bullock to a 
Lingdyat temple, worships the god, and goes on to the hride’s.''^ On. 
reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is seated on a sofa, new clothes'* 

^ Lately in imitation of BriihujanB rich Ling&yats have begun to seat the bridegroom 
on a horse instead of on a buUnek. 
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and ornaments are presented to him, and turmeric powder is 
rubbed over his cheeks, hands, and feet. He is led into an 
inner room where the officiating priest conducts the religious 
part of the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a 
rice-strewn carpet which is spread on a cowdunged floor, and to 
their right two unmarried girls called balgudamas or bride^s maids 
are seated. In front of them are set the paneha kalasha or five 
vessels one at each corner of a square and one in the middle, and into 
each vessel pearls, precious stones, silver, gold, brass, and copper 
coins are dropped. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoanuts are placed 
on the vessels, and a thread is passed five times round them, 
and, without, any break, continued into the hands of the priest, and 
thence into the right hand of the bridegroom. The part of the 
long unbroken thread that is tied round the vessels is called surgi, 
and the portion between the hands of the priest and the bridegroom 
is called guru sutra or the priest’s holy thread. All this time the 
priest repeats sacred verses and the bride holds the bridegroom’s 
right hand. The mathpati or Lingayat beadle and sexton mixes 
curds, milk, clarified butter, sugar, and honey in a small vessel, 
pours some of the mixture on the bridegroom’s right hand 
which is touched by the bride, and five times washes the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom. The Lingayat priest and 
all who are present throw a few grains of red rice over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, the five married women 
dropping on them large double handfuls of red rice and five times 
waving lighted lamps round their faces. The priest worships 
the mangalautra or lucky thread by laying on it flowers, redpowder, 
and grains of rice, and gives it to the five married women who bind 
it round the bride’s neck. The part of the long thread held by the 
priest and the bridegroom is cut from the part which is round 
the five vessels and is tied round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
with a piece of turmeric root and a betel leaf. This thread is called 
guru kankan or the priest’s bracelet. The five married women tie the 
thread that was round the five vessels together with a turmeric root 
round the bride’s right wrist and this is called the vadhu kankan or 
the bride’s bracelet. The bride and bridegroom bow to the priest, 
to the family gods, and to the elders. Friends and kinspeople and 
the Lingayat priests are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom are 
made to eat from the same plate. This ends the wedding-day rites. 
Next day the boy and girl worship the priest by laying before them 
flowers, sandal paste, and grains of rice, and sip holy water. After 
dinner they are carried through the chief streets of the town in 
procession with music, drums, fireworks, dancing girls, and light* 
ed torches to a Lingdyat temple. There the pair bow to the god, 
offer flowers aud fruit, aud the whole party return home with 
the same state. As the bride and brideOTOom are entering the 
house the bridegroom’s sister, and if he nas no sister soxne other 
girl, stops them at the threshold, holds their feet, and makes 
them promise to give their daughter to her son. They promise 
and are allowed to enter the house. The bride is then mode over to 
ffier mother-in-law. The bridegroom’s mother sits on a bullock’s 
saddle placed on the ground as if upon a chair with her knees open. 
The bridegroom sits on her right knee and the bride on her 
B 98—15 
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left knee. The bride and bridegroom then change places. Five 
married women a.sk the mother which of the two flowers or fruits 
is heavier, meaning which of the two the son or the daughter- 
in-law she likes best. The mother replies Both are equal. The 
married women advise the mother to take care of the son and 
his wife equally, and this the mother agrees to do. The bride and 
bridegroom are taken into the marriage-shed where a barber rubs 
turmeric powder on their hands and feet, and the five married 
women bathe them and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The 
wet clothes which the married couple leave belong to the barber 
and are taken by him. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the marriage is over. The bridegroom^s party return to their 
village while the bride remains at her father’s house. When the 
bride grows about twelve or thirteen years old the bridegroom’s 
party comes to the bride’s house and take the bride and her parents 
in procession to the house of the bridegroom. At the bridegroom’s 
house festive dinners are given, new clothes and ornaments are 
presented to the bride and bridegroom, and after waving lighted 
lamps round their faces they are sent into the bridegroom’s room, 
although the bride may not have come of age. On the following 
day a feast is given to friends and relations. When a girl comes of 
age she is bathed and seated for three days in an ornamental canopy 
prepared for the purpose. Female friends and kinswomen are asked, 
and flowers, betel leaves, turmeric, redpowder, and wet gram 
are served to them. Near relations bring cooked food and sweet¬ 
meats part of which the girl is told to eat. On the fourth day the 
girl is bathed and no other ceremonies are performed. During her 
future monthly sicknesses though she is not held impure, the Jangam. 
woman is not allowed to cook or to go into the god-room. When 
a Jangam is on the point of death ho is bathed and made to sit, on 
a clean bedding spread on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor. A 
Lingayat priest is sent for. When he comes his feet are twice 
washed with water, and a few drops of the water are poured into the 
dying man’s mouth. The priest rubs the dying man with vibhuti 
or cowdung ashes aud fastens a necklace of rudroJcska Eleocarpus 
lanceolatuB beads round his neck. The dying man in return gives 
the priest betel leaves and nuts, a ball of vibhuti or white ashes, and 
some money. When life is gone the priest is again sent for. If 
the dead is a married man or woman, or a priest, he is placed sitting, 
marked with white ashes, and decked with ornaments. The chief 
priest sets his right foot on the head, and the mathpaii or 
Lingayat beadle lays flowers and redpowder on the priest’s foot. 
If other Lingayat priests are present they touch the head of the 
deceased with their right foot. The body is brought out of the 
house and set in an ornamental wooden car prepared for the occasion. 
The beadle tears in front of the corpse a piece of new cloth as 
a token that the deceased’s connection with the world is severed. 
Four Lingayats carry the body in the car-shaped bier to the burial 
ground and set it at a little distance from the pit which is dug to 
receive it. All the good clothes and ornaments are removed from 
the body and taken by the deceased’s son or other relation, and 
the deceased’s headdress is put on the head of his eldest son. Two 
priests go forward to the grave and then come back towards the 
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funeral party, af? if messengers from heaven sent by Shiv, They ask 
whose body it is and where his spirit is going. The people name 
the deceased and add Hia spirit is on its way to Shiv’s heaven 
The pfie'ts say Come, and lead the fimeral party with the body 
to the side of the grave. The body with the lin<j round its neck is 
put into a cloth bag and placed in a sitting posture in a niche in the 
grave-side. The sexton goes into the grave and the Lingdyat 
priest gives him twenty-one small copper pieces, with some holy 
words written on them, which he places on the different parts of the 
body. A cloth is held over the body and all present repeat holy 
verses and throw leaves of bilva ^gle marmelos, tlow'ers, and white 
ashes into the cloth. The sexton gathers the leaves and. Bowers 
and lays them on the body and every one present throws a han.dful 
of earth on the body. Tlie sexton comes out of the grave, salt is 
thrown in, and the grave is closed. The priest stands ou the grave, a 
cocoanutis broken at his feet, flowers and redpowder are laid on hia 
feet, and the party return home. On rea.cliing home, the eldest 
son of the deceased purifies the house by sprinkling foot-dust water 
over the walls and floor of the house and feeds one or two priests.^ 
At the end of a month a feast is given to a few Lingayat priests. 
Children and the unmarried dead are carried on bier.s and bui-ied 
lying at full length. The priest does not stand on the grave and 
his feet are not washed. When the burial ground belongs to a 
Lingdyat priest some money is paid to him as hire-money and the 
clothes worn by the dead are given to him. When the body is buried 
in a public ground the clothes are taken by the Holayas or village- 
watchmen. Jangams with their disciples or adherents have formed 
themselves into associations called or meetings, each having a 

distinct name as Komar, Murgy, Chillal, and Kempu. Each religious 
house or mnth. is called after the name of the meeting to which its 
chief priest belongs. Some houses and priests belong to no meeting. 
Jangams have no strong caste feeling. Child and widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed ; polyandry is unknown. Many of them 
send their children to school and a few take to new pursuits. On 
the whole they are a steady class. 

Traders, included sixteen classes with a total strength of 53,108 
or 6'8U per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Chaptettll, 

Population. 

Jakoams. 


Tiudehs. 


Dhdrwdr Traders, ISSI. 


Division. 

Males. 

Feroales. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adltibajigirg 

4360 

4143 

850S 

i 

^ MArwilris . 

16 

1 

17 

Oiirj&rs . 

82 

66 

H8 

^larvekara and BAn- 

106 

163 

263 

Jains . 

6372 

5164 


dekars . 




Lids. 

723 

763 

1476 

Sliilvant LingSyats., 

488 

675 

1071 

Lavinis . 

2144 

2002 

41417 

Buimilgars 

28 

24 

52 

Lingayftt V&rila or 




TVinbolis . 

3 

6 

0 

Banjigs . 

10,746 

11,042 

21,787 

Trlugu Banjig&rs ... 

681 

661 

1352 

Lokibuikl Lingi- 




TelujfuOahaamarus. 

86 

83 

183 

yats. 

1821 

1431 

2762 

Vaisixyas or Komtis. 

434 

389 

823 





Total ... 

26,616 

26.483 

68,103 






I In Madras a ling is put on the grave and is worshipped fourteen days. Madras 
Journal of Lit. and Sc, XT, 169. 
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Adib&njiga'rGy noqibering about 8500^ are found in all sub-divi¬ 
sions of the district except in Hubli. The name Adibanjigar is derived 
from the words adi first and banjigdr Lingdyat, and means the first 
Lingdyats. They apeak impure Kanareae. The names in common 
use among man are Baadppa, Mailappa^ and Ningdppa; and among 
women Basava, Kareva, and Mallava. They live in tiled houses with 
walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. The houses are neat, clean, 
and well-cared for. They keep cows, buffaloes, and oxen. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, curds, and milk, and their holiday dishes, in addi¬ 
tion to the above, are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use animal 
food or intoxicating drinks. In matters of dress and ornaments 
they do not differ from other Lingayats.^ In character they are 
hospitable, hardworking, neat, clean, even-tempered, and orderly. 
Their main calling is to trade in grain, cotton, and other articles, and 
to retail opium, hemp-flowers or gdnjay and hemp-water or hhang. 
They are helped in their work by their women and children. Their 
calling prospers. Moat of them are well-to-do, and they make good 
use of their money putting it into trade, not hoarding it and burying 
it like many other classes. Their busiest months are May June and 
July. They do not work on holidays and their holidays are the same 
as those of other Lingiyats. A family of five spends about £1 {Rs. 10) 
a month. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house, and 
about 4s.(Rs. 2) a mouth to hire a house. The value of their household 
furniture is about £30 (Rs. 300), and of their dress about £2 (Bs. 20). 
A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son’s marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), 
a coming of age about£2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about lOs, (Bs. 5), and 
a death about £2 (Rs.20). A daughter’s marriage costs more than a 
son’s as a considerable sura has to be paid as dowry. Their religious 
rites and customs differ little from those of other Lingayats. They 
are bound together by a strong caste-feeling,social disputes are settled 
by the majority of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take 
to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Gurjars, or Gujarat Vanis, numbering about 148, are found in 
Gadagj Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Navalguud. Their home tongue is 
Gujarati and they speak impure Kanarese with the people of the 
district, They have settled in Dhhrwar as moneylendei's and bills 
brokers. They are honest and thrifty and are said to be careful to 
keep to Gujarht customs, 

Jains, literally Conquerors, returned as numbering about 10,526, 
are found all over the district. TheDharwar Jains are old settlers and 
have no memory of any former home. They seem to be the remnant 
of the community of Jains whose faith was the ruling or one of the 
ruling religions of the Bombay Karnatak from about 1540 to 1763. 
They say that an ancient Hindu king named Iksbvd,ku had two family 
priests named Parvat and Narad who held different views on the 
subject of animal sacrifice. Parvat sacrificed sheep to the god of fire, 
and Narad sacrificed parched grain. The descendants of Parvat 
are the Brahmans and their followers, and the descendants of N^,rad 


* Details are given under Lingjtyats, Banjigs, and Jangama. 
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are the Jains. According to the Jain books there were formerly 
four divisions, Brdhmans or priests, Kshatris or warriors, Vaishyas or 
merchants, and Shudras or labourers. Jain Kshatris have disappeared, 
bat Jain Brahmans, Vaishyas, and Shudras remain. Jain Shudras are 
also called Jain Chaturthas that is the fourth estate. Of the whole 
Jain community and especially of the Jain Chaturthas, those who 
allow widow marriage form a separate class called Jain Panchams 
or Jain Fifths. At present a Jain of any of the first four classes who 
marries a widow joins the Panchams. A Jain priest eats from 
any of the other four classes, and will take in marriage the daughter 
of a Vaishya Jain, but not of a Chaturtha or of a Pancham Jain. 
Jain priests give their daughters in marriage to no one but priests, 
and Jain Chaturthas and Jain Panchams do not marry with each 
other. These rules are observed only in the Deccan and the Bombay 
Karnatak. If Karn^tak Jains go to Gujarat, they do not dine with 
GujarAt Jains, nor, when they come to Dharwar, do Gujarat Jains 
dine with local Jains. In some past time about a hundred families of 
Jains committed some fault against their religion and were put out 
of caste. Their descendants are called Shatavallas or the hundred 
families and other Jains neither eat nor marry with them. 

Dhdirwar Jains speak Kdnarese. The names in common use 
among men are Aharadas, Bal41r{iya, Jind^s, and Padmandbhappa; 
and among women Chandr^mateva, Padmava, Rajamateva, and 
Ram^bdi, They have no surnames. Their chief god is Jineshvar 
whose leading shrine is at Belgol in Maisur. In appearance they are 
strong and muscular, some of them dark and others fair. Most of 
them live in houses of the better class, two or naore storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. They are moderate eaters and good 
cooks. Their daily food is rice, bread, vegetables, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk. Their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, 
sugar, clarified butter, and spices. They take their meals only during 
the day and never at night. They do not use flesh or intoxicating 
drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, a rumdl 
or headscarf, and shoes, and the women wear a robe and a bodice. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. In character 
they are honest, hardworking, thrifty, active, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is dealing in brass 
and copper vessels, in cloth silk and indigo, and in money. Some 
have entered Government service and Jain Chaturthas and Jain 
Panchams till and labour for hire. As a class Jains are prosperous 
and free from debt. Socially they rank next to Brdhmans. The 
food charges of a family of five are about £1 lO.s'. (Rs. 15) a 
month, and the yearly dress charge about £5 (Es. 50). A house 
costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build, and about iv. (Rs. 2) a month 
to hire, and their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £2 (Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £4 
(Rs, 40), a marriage about £30 (Rs. 300), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £3 (Rs. 30). They are religious. Their family gods are 
Chakreshvar and his wife Gomukha, Dharanendra and his wife 
Padmavati, Lakshmi-N^lrayan, and Kshotrapdl, whom the head 
of the family daily worships. They do not respect Brahmans or 
call them to conduct their ceremonies. All these are nerformod 
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by their own priests. They do not worship Brahmanic gods, 
but keep all the leading Hindu holidays, some of them in a way 
different from the Brahrnau way. On the Ganesh^chaturthi 
the bright fourth of Bhddrapad or September'October, instead 
of worshipping Ganpati, they worship the sage Gautam under the 
name of Oanadhip or Ganpati, and, during the nine days before 
Dasara in October, instead of worshipping Yenkatararaan like 
Dhdrwd.r Brahmans, they worship Bharataraj an ancient king 
of India. They go on pilgrimage Co the shrine of PadmAvati at 
Hombasin Maisur, and of Guneshvarat Mudbidali in South Kdnara. 
There are three leading sects Halatkdrgana who.se head-quarters are 
at Hombas in Maisur, Lakuhmistiaingann whose head-quarters are at 
Kolhapur, and Jiniiskamgana whose head-quarters are at Nandanagi 
near Kolhdpur. The Jain prie.sts and the Kshatriya and Vaishya 
Jains are members by the Balatkfirgana sect, the Chaturthas of the 
Lakshmishaingaua, and the Panchams of the Jinashaingana sect. 
Each sect has a guru or spiritual teacher who is a Jain ascetic. He 
gives the members religious instruction and they su])port him. 
He does not try to make converts. Jaics of all classes believe in 
sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers, and consult them in cases of 
sickness or other misfortune.. The Jains eat twice a day when the 
sun is above the horizon. Except some who take a night meal at 
night by stealth, they never eat at night for fear they may swallow 
insect life. At their meals they do not wear silk or woollen 
clothes like Brahmans, but wear clothes made of ootton or of hemp. 
As silk and wool are tb© produce of animals they consider them 
impure. They also, unlike BiAhmans, consider it impure or polluting 
to touch the skin of a tiger or a deer after bathing. Their special 
religious days are eight days in every fourth month in the year that 
is from the eighth to the fifteenth of the bright half of the months 
of Ashddh or July-August, Kdrtik or November-December, and 
Fdlgnn or March-April; the eighth and fourteenth of the dark and 
bright halves of every month in the year; dashaparva or ten 
special days in every month in the year, that is the second, fifth, 
eighth, eleventh, and fourteenth day,s of both the bright and dark 
halves of all months ; Mangala irayodashi or the thirteenth of the 
dark half of the month of Kdrtik or November-December; and 
iSrata or th.e fifth day of the bright half of the month of 

Jeshta, or June-July, On all these days the Jains either fast or 
take only light food. During the four months of the south-west 
inon.soon that is from June to October, except the Jain Chaturthas 
and Jain Panchams, Jains do not eat cucumbers, brinjals, menthi or 
Greek grass, the snakegourd, nuggikai Guilandina moringa, onions, 
and garlic. At the time of worshipping they first bathe their idols 
with milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar, and pieces of ripe plantains, 
and then with water. They offer sweet-smelling flowers to their 
idols, but neither the leaves of the tulsi or sweet basil nor of the 
hel iEgle marmelos. They do not sacrifice any animal to their gods. 
When water is brought from a pond, a well, or a river, it is never 
used for cooking and drinking until it has been strained in a cloth, 
to remove insects. When a Jain makes his obeisance to a priest 
he joins his hands and says Namostu or My reverence. If ho ia 
a common person the priest in reply says Punya-vriddhirastu or 
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May merit grow; if the priest be a great and holy man he saya 
Saddharma-fjnddhirasiu or May religion prosper. A Jain must 
give away ten things in charity, food, protection, medicine, 
education, gold, silver, a girl in marriage, a cow, a horse, and a 
set of ropes or bags to draw water from a well. Wiien a Jain 
gets holy water from his priest he does not sip it like a Brahman 
but throws it on his head. Jains keep most of the sixteen sacraments 
or sanskdris like Brahmans. When a child is born its navel cord is 
out, the mother and the child are bathed, and some honey and 
castor-oil are put into the babe’s mouth by any one but its father. 
On the third day a Jain priest comes and worsliips tho family idols 
and offers them food. On the fifth night the goddess Satbi is 
worshipped, and on the thirteenth day the child i.s named and cradled 
by its paternal aunt. On the eleventh day all the membeis of the 
family bathe, a feast is given to Jain priests, and tho family becomes 
pure. On some day between the thirtieth and fortieth the mother 
and the child are bathed and taken to a temple and the child is 
presented to the god. The mother and child are taken to a 
well where she worships water, gives betelnnts and leaves to several 
women whose husbands are alive, and returns home with the child 
and a pitcher full of water. When a girl comes of ago she is 
decked with flowers and ornaments and is made to sit for three 
days in a shed made of paper and tinsel. On the fourth day she 
is rubbed with oil and bathed in warm water. Within sixteen days 
from the day she came of age a lucky day is chosen, certain religious 
rites are gone through, a feast is given to members of the caste, and 
the girl and her husband are sent together into the marriage room. 
During the third month of a wminan’s first pregnancy the things 
she may have a craving for are given to her, and, on the last day of 
the third month, the girl is taken to a temple where vegetables are 
offered in honour of the gods. On the last day of the fifth month the 
vegetable-offering is repeated. In the seventh month of her preg¬ 
nancy the girl is given a green robe and a bodice and fromthen till she 
is brought to bed she is specially well fed. The dead are burnt and 
the family is impure for ten days among Jain priosis, for eleven days 
among Ksliatriya and Vaishya Jains, and for fifteen days among 
Chaturthas and Panchams. Child marriage, widow marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed, aud polyandry is unknown. In Maisur Jain 
girls are not married until they come of age. The members of 
each class of Jains are bound together as a body. Minor social 
disputes are settled by their priests and graver quarrels by their 
gurus or spiritual guides. Any one who disobeys a guru’s decision is 
p^ut out of caste. Caste authority is growing weaker day by day. 
They send their boys and girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, 
and are a rising class. 

La'ds, or South Gujara'tis, numbering about 1476, are 
found all over the district except in Kod. They say that their 
ancestors formerly lived in Northern India, and came and settled 
in Dharw^r about two hundred years ago. They apeak impure 
Ktinarese. The names in common use among men are Ishvardppa, 
Krist^ppa, and SubrayAppa; and among women Kristava, Subha- 
dreva, and Yell^va. They have no surnames. Their family gods 
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are Krislina and Pdndurang, and their family goddesses Tulja- 
Bhay&ni and Yellava. They are fair, strong, and muscular, more 
like Shimpis than any other class. They have large eyes, high 
noses, thin lips, low cheek-bones, and round cheeks. They live in 
tiled houses with walls of stone and mud. The houses have gene¬ 
rally three or four rooms and are clean and well cared for. They 
keep cows and she-huffaloes and drink their milk. They are 
moderate eaters, bat poor cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet- 
bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, molasses, pulse, and clarified 
butter. They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear the loin and shonldercloths, a jacket, and a rumal or 
headscarf j and the women a robe and bodice. Some of the women 
pa.S8 the skirt of the robe between the feet and tuck it into the waist 
behind ; others let the skirt fall like a petticoat. Both men and 
women are clean and neat in their dress. The men wear gold or 
silver ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear finger nose and 
toe rings, necklaces, waistbands, and chains. They are clean, 
neat, even-tempered, hospitable, honest, and orderly, but idle. The 
main calling of the most Important subdivision, the Kshatriya L&ds, 
is dealing in perfumes. Their calling is prosperous and they are 
free from debt. Their busy months are April, May, October, and 
November. They eat from the hands of Brahmans and the members 
of their own subdivision only. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a month on food. A house costs about £30 (Rs.300) to 
build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. The value of their 
house goods is about £20 (Rs. 200), and of their clothes about 
£4 (Rs. 40). A birth costs about £1 10s, (Rs. 15), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girTs coming of age about £5 (Rs, 50), a 
pregnancy about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A daughter's marriage coats more than a son^s as a dowry is paid 
to the bridegroom. They are religious. They respect Brahmans 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They make pilgrimages 
to TuljApur and Pandharpur, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. 
They have a guru or spiritual guide who lives at Benares. He does 
not try to gain new followers and is a GrosAvi by caste. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is 
born its navel cord is cut and the child and the mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and friends and 
kinspeople are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and 
named. For three months the mother worships the goddess Sathi 
every Monday. At the end of the third month the-child is carried 
to a temple and pi*esented to the idol, plantains and betel are offered 
to the deity, and the child is brought home. Nothing further is 
done till marriage. The day before the wedding a feast called 
devaruta or god-dinner is given in honour of the family gods, and, 
on the wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a raised seat. The Brahman 
priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the heads of the 
couple. This completes the marriage. The dead are buried and the 
family* is held impure for ten days. Some funeral rites are per¬ 
formed from the fifth to the thirteenth day, and on the thirteenth 
day a feast is given to men of the caste, They are bound together 
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aa a body. Caate disputes are settled by their guru or spiritual 
guide, or by a majority of the caabemeu. Auy one who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste. He is again admitted on paying 
the caste-people a fine of £1 (Rs. 10). They send their boys and 
girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Lava'nas, or Pack-bullock Carriers, numbering about 4146, are 
found all over the district. They generally live near forests or on 
hills. They speak a mixtm'e of Marathi and Hindustdni. The 
names in common use among men are Imam, Lalu, Mansi, Rupa, 
Sheda, and Valya; and among women Dhavi, Damali, Jaki, and Siti. 
They have no surnames and no subdivisions. Their family god is 
Venkataraman. Sometimes Bedars, Rajputs, Dheds, and Musal- 
m4as join their parties and dress and trade like them and then they 
also are called Lavdnas. Though they do not marry or eat together, 
all go by the name of Lavanas. In appearance the Lavanas proper 
are stout, short, and dark brown. Most of them live in thatched 
houses. They never live in flat-roofed or tiled houses because they 
say that one of their ancestors built a fine flat-roofed house and he 
and his family forthwith died. Their daily food is bread made of 
wheat or Indian millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They also eat 
the flesh of fish, fowls, and sheep. They are intemperate in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loincloth or trousers, 
a shouldercloth, and a rumdl or headscarf round which they some¬ 
times tie a belt of red cloth sewn with shells, and hold in their 
hands a cloth bag fantastically studded with shells. The women 
wear a gown called phetia from the waist to the ankles, and a bodice 
called kdchli, and fix a scarf called tuhdi to the left of the waist, 
carry it over the right shoulder and head, and allow it to fall loose 
on the left shoulder. They braid their hair in three places, a main 
braid behind the head, and another in a small rope-like stripe above 
each ear. If they are married they fix to each of the small braids 
a half ball called ghugri made of brass and silk or cotton thread 
fringes. These balls are the signs of marriage and are always 
worn on the temples except when they are bathing. In addition 
to the balls a bell-shaped tube with fringes of silk is tied to the 
ends of the two small braids. The tube hangs over the cheeks and 
moves about and strikes the cheeks while walking. They do not 
wear glass bangles like other Hindu women, but cover both arms 
from the elbow to the wrist with brass or ivory rings, Lavanas 
are honest, hardworking, and orderly, but extremely dirty and 
untidy. Their main calling is carrying goods on bullocks or 
asses and labouring when they can find nothing to carry. A few 
trade in grain. They rank socially as Shudras that is as low class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on 
food. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a boy's marriage about £4 
(Rs. 40) including a dowry of £2 (Rs. 20), a girl's coming of age 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy 2s. (Re. 1), and a death 12s, (Rs. 6). Their 
family god is Venkataraman whose image they keep tied in a 
bundle in their bouses and worship it once or twice a year. 
They have no guru or spiritual guide and they do not call 
Brahmans or other priests to their religious ceremonies. At their 
marriages the caste people meet, the bride and bridegroom are 
B 98—IG 
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rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and decked with fine 
clothes and ornaments, their heads are knocked together, a feast 
is given to the caste, and the ceremony is over. The dead are 
buried, and no funeral rites are performed. Child and widow- 
marriage and polygamy are practised, but not polyandry. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They are not bonnd 
together as a body, do not send their children to school, do not take 
to new pursnits, and are a falling class. 

Linga'yS-'t Va'nis, or Banjigs, returned ns numbering about 
21,78f, are found all over the district. Banjig is the Kanarose form 
of the word Viini from the Samskrit vanih a trader. The names in 
common use among men are Basappa, Khandappa, and Rudr^ppa; 
and among women Basamma, Ningamma, and Shivamma. They 
have no surnames except place or calling* names. Their family 
god is Virabhadra, and their family goddess is Pdrvati. Both men 
and women are dai*k, short, and strongly made. JTheir home 
tongue is Kdnarese. They live in one or two storeyed houses with 
walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks, and terraced or tiled roofs. Their 
house goods include cooking vessels, metal plates, cots, a grinding 
stone, a stone mortar and pestle, and low wooden stools. They are 
great eaters and good cooks and strict vegetarians, neither eating 
flesh nor drinking liquor. Their daily food is millet-bread, boiled 
pulse, cooked rice, vegetables, onions, and garlic. They eat from 
brass plates placed before them on low stools. On holidays in 
addition to their ordinary food they prepare a variety of dishes, the 
chief of which are godihuggi or wlieat rice molasses and milk boiled 
together, liulgi or stuffed cakes, as well as the cakes called hundis, 
kadlous, Mrckikais, and mdns. The men wear a waistcloth, a 
shouldorcloth, a jacket or a long coat, a headscarf, aud shoes, aud 
the women a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe between their legs. Both men and women are neat and 
clean in their dres.s and have clothes enough both for daily 
wear and for special occasions. The men wear gold or silver ear 
and finger riiigs and the women wear gold ear and nose rings, 
silver or brass toe-rings, gold bracelets, and silver anklets. The 
women either braid their hair or tie it into knots. They apply 
black salvo to their teeth and tattoo parts of their brows and cheeks, 
and their chins, hands, .and feet. The print on the brow is a black 
dot or a crescent with a black dot inside. The marks on the chin 
and cheeks are simple dots and on the arms single or double snakes. 
The Banjigs are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and clean, but 
law-going and quarrelsome. Their main calling is trade. Some 
own land and a few are in Government service. As a class they 
are well-to-do, few of them being in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 TOs. (Rs. 15) a month on food. It costs them about £50 
(Rs. 500) to build a house aud about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent one. 
A birth costs 16s to £1 12s, (Rs. b-l6), a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a girl’s ceming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10), They are religious, and believe strongly in sooth¬ 
saying, sorcery, and ghosts. The chief object of their worship 
Shiv in the form of the ling which both men and women hang in fi- 
silver box from the neck. The ZtVfgf which is generally of slate is 
covered with a paste of powdered slate, cowdung ashes, aud markiug- 
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nut ashes. Banjigs keep most leading Hindu holidays and go on 
pilgrimage to XJlviin Kdnara and to Mallikdrjun on the Parvat hills 
in North Arkot, They have a guru or spiritual guide named 
Murgasvami who lives at Chitaldurg in North-West Maisur. He 
makes visitation tours once in three or four years^ gathering 
contributions from his adherents, and, in return, giving sacred ashes 
mhhuti and water in which his feet have been washed. Though 
Banjigs allow early marriages they are in no way bound to marry 
their daughters before they come of age. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed ; polyandry is unknown. Most of their customs 
and religious rites are the same as those of the Jangams, except 
that the Jangams have to perform the diksha or initiation into the 
priesthood which the Banjigs are not required to do. They are 
bound together as a body. To settle important social questions, 
involving excommunication divorce or readmission into caste, the 
adult men meet together in some public place. Their office-bearers 
include the Hirematada ayya or priests of the chief monastery in 
the village or group of villages, the Mathada ayya or the parish 
priest, the Shetti or head layman who is generally a direct 
representative of the oldest leading family of the place, the- 
Patnashetti or superintendent of the market, the Madanshetti or 
deputy superintendent of the market, the Ghelvddi or the religious 
symbol bearer, and theBasavi or female temple servant.^ All these 
offices are hereditary. The Hirematada fiyya is saluted first, then 
the Mathada. ayya, and so in order the Basam coming last. The 
Chelvadi is a Mhir or Holaya by caste. He is well dressed and 
stands with a blanket under his arm. He carries a brass image of 
Shiv seated on a bull. The image is overshadowed with the hood 
of a snake and is fixed to the upper end of a brass spoon. A brass 
bell hangs from the handle of the spoon to the Chelvadi’s knee in 
front. From time to time the Chelvadi sings hymns in honour of 
Shiva and rings the bell. The Basav-i calls people to meetings and 
sweeps and spreads carpets. Ordinary caste disputes are settled by 
caste meetings and specially important points by the gurus or 
spiritual guides. Most Banjigs send their children to school, some 
have taken to new pursuits, and on the whole they are a ri-sing 
and prosperous class. 

Loka^balikl Liuga'y^ts, numbering about 2752, are found all 
over the district except in Kalghatgi and Ron. They speak impure- 
Kdnarese. The ordinary names among men are Basappa, Mallappa, 
and Singappa ; and among women Kalla va, Maritangava, and Virava. 
They have no surnames and no family gods. They have a guru or 
spiritual guide who lives in Aralimatha in Hangal. They have no 
subdivisions. In appearance they resemble other Lingdyats and are 
tall, strong, and muscular. The eyes are large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones high, and the cheeks gaunt. They live 
in tiled and flat-roofed houses one or two storeys high which are 
generally neat, clean, and well cared for. Their houses have five 
or six rooms, one for cooking, one for bathing, one for sitting, and 
two or three for keeping household goods, clothes, and grain. 
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They keep one or two sei-vants to help them in their shop-work and 
pay them 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) a month. They keep cows, oxen, 
and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
rice, milk, curds, and vegetables. They do not use animal food or 
intoxicating drinks. The men wear the loin and shoulder cloth, a 
headscarf, and a jacket, and the women dress like ordinary 
Tjingdyat women. The men wear ear and finger rings and the 
women wear the same ornaments as other Lingayat women. They 
are sober, clean, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
Their main calling is trading as petty shopkeepers in rice, salt, sugar, 
molasses, and chillies. The men sit in their shops from morning till 
evening and are helped by their wives and children. Their calling is 
prosperous and few are in debt. Their busy season is from April to 
November. They rest on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It costs them 
about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent 
a house. The value of their house goods is about £30 (Rs. 300) and 
the value of their dress about £10 (Rs. lOO). A birth costs them 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl's marriage about £40 (Rs. 400), a girl's 
coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death about £2 10*’. (Rs. 25). A girl’s marriage costs more 
than a boy's because of the dowry. Their customs and religions 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingdyats. They are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of the caste and any one who questions the decisions is 
put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Ma'rwa ris, numbering about seventeen, are found in Dhdrwdr, 
Gadag, H^ngal, and Navalgund. They have come from Jodhpur and 
other parts of Marwar and have established themselves as cloth-sellers 
andpetty merchants. Their home-speech is Marwariandwith the people 
of the district they speak Mardthi with a mixture of KAnarese words. 
The names in common use among men are Cbendji, Keshavaram, 
and Khomaji; and among women Okibai, Samp^bai, and Sundr^b^i. 
They have no surnames. Their family goddess is Amb^ib4i. They 
say that in Marwdr they have nine subdivisions, Hambads of two 
divisions Dash and Vish, Oshvals of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
Porvals of the Vish division, Sarmalis of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
and Shrdvagis of two divisions Dash and Vish. Only a few of these 
subdivisions are found in Dhdrwdr. Members of these subdivisions 
eat together but do not intermarry. They have many gotras or 
family stocks, the chief of which are B4ba, Ratur, and Solanki. 
Persons of the same stock do not intermarry. They are rather fair, 
hardy, and short. They live in houses one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their daily food is rice, wheat, 
pulse, and vegetables; and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men 
wear the loin and sbouldercloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes; and 
the women a robe, a bodice, and a scarf, one end of which is tucked 
to the gown and the other end is carried over the left shoulder an^ 
head and allowed to fall loosely on the right shoulder. The men- 
shave the head leaving a top-knot and a lock of hair over each 
ear. They are hardworking, cunning, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
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Their main calling is moneylending and dealing as petty shop¬ 
keepers. Some of them deal in pearls and European cloth. They 
have a bad name for hardness and unfairness in their dealings. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It 
costs them about £20 (Rs. 200) to build a house, and about 48. 
(Rs. 2) a month to rent one, and their house goods are worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them about £2 lOs. (Rs. 25), a girl’s 
marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). A 
son’s marriage costs more than a daughter's as £10 (Rs. 100) have 
to be paid to the bride's father. They are religious. They respect 
Brahmans and call Sarmali Bralimans from Mdrwiir to conduct 
their marriages. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and make 
pilgrimages to Girnar near Jun4gad and to Shatrinjaya near 
Bhdvnagar both in Kathi/iwar. They say they do not believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. Child marriage and polygamy 
are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry i.s unknown. 
They burn the dead and the relations of the dead are considered 
impure for ten days. They form a closely connected community. Social 
disputes are settled by a majority of the caste. Slight breaches of 
caste rules are forgiven, but grave offences such as dining with low- 
caste people are punished by loss of caste. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Na'rvekara and Ba'ndekars are returned ns numbering about 
258, and as found in Dharwdr, Banlc.ipur, and Kalgliatgi. Most of 
them come from Goa with salt, cocoanuts, cocoanut-oil, dates, and 
marking nuts, and after selling their stocks go back. The Ndrvekars 
are Hindus and tho Bandekars are both Hindus and Portuguese 
Christians. 

Shilvants, or Pious Lingdyats, numbering about 1071, are found 
all over the district. They seem old settlers and have no memory 
of any former home. They speak impure Kanarese. The names in 
common use among men are Basappa, OhingAppa, Gurappa, and 
Mallappa; and among women Basava, Kareva and Rachava. Their 
surnames are local not tribal. Their family god is Virbhadra whose 
chief shrine is at Rachoti in the Kadapa district of Madras. They 
have no subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from 
other Lingdyats. They live in tile-roofed houses with walls of stone 
and mud. The houses are neat, clean, and well cared for. They 
keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, milk, curds, and vegetables. They do not use flesh or 
intoxicating drinks. In matters of dress they do not differ from other 
liingdyats. In character they are neat, clean, hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and orderly. Their main calling is trading in grain 
and other articles and working as goldsmiths and carpenters. Their 
craft prospers and none are in debt. Thoir busy months are 
April, May, and December. They rest on the leading Hindu 
holidays. A family of five spends about £1 10.j (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £5 (Rs. 50) a year on clothes. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs, 200) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. Their 
house goods are worth about £50 (Rs. 500). A birth costs about 
£l (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious, and respect Brahmans 
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as astrologers but not as priests. They call Lingayat priests to 
conduct their religious ceremonies, and keep the leading Hindu 
holidays. They go on pilgrimage to the shrines o£ their god 
Basav at Ulvi in Kanara and at Kndla in DhArwar. Their 
spiritual guide is a Lingayat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in north¬ 
west Maisur, He does not proselytise or try to make new followers. 
They occasionally worship Lingayat prie.sts. When a priest is 
called hi-s feet are washed with water which is called foot-dust water 
or dhulpadodak. A little of the water is rubbed over their 
bodies and the rest is sprinkled over the walls and the floor of the 
house to purify it. Next the priest’s great toes are washed in a 
cup full of water and the water is called hriya-pddodak or holy 
feet water. The priest takes off the stone ling which he wears 
round his neck, lays it on the palm of his left hand, and pours a 
part of the water in the cup on it. He takes the liyig off his hand, 
sips the water left on his palm, fastens the ling round his neck, 
and dries hi.s hand by rubbing it over his body. The water left in 
the cup is called kariina or gi’ace. It is considered holy and the 
priest pours a little of it on the right palm of each of the elders 
of the family, who sips the water and dries the palm by rubbing 
it over his body. The younger members of the family dip one 
of their fingers in the water and rub the finger over the body. 
Food is served on plates laid on small stools placed before every 
one present, The priest takes on bis thigh the plate which has 
been set before him and eats, and the members of the family offer 
the food to the ling which they wear round thoir neck and eat. 
When the meal is over the priest washes his hands in the plate 
from which he has eaten, drinks the water, and dries his hands 
by rubbing them over his body. Their other religious rites do not 
differ from those of other Lingd.yats. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. The feeling of caste and of caste 
discipline is strong. Social disputes are settled at meetings of 
castemen and disobedience to the decision of the community is 
punished by loss of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, 
take to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Surma'ga'rs or Chuna'ria, that is Lime-sellers numbering 
about fifty-two, are found in DharwAr, Hangal, and Ranebeunur. 
They take their name from nunna the K^narese word for lime. 
They are tall and muscular. They gather lime nodules in the fields 
and hills and burn them into lime. They make lime both for 
masonry work and for eating with betel leaves. 

Ta'mbolis, or Betel-leaf sellers, are returned as numbering nine 
and as found only in Hubli. They get large quantities of betel 
leaves and nuts from the gardens of Ranebennur and Sigaum and 
sell them in retail in and around Dhdrw^ir. Both Musalmdns and 
Hindus are engaged in this trade. The Hindus belong to the Kshatri 
caste and are excessively fond of drink. 

TelUgU Banjiga'rs are returned as numbering about 1352, and 
as found in Bankdpur, Gadag, and Navalgund, They are said to, 
have come from the Madras Presidency about two hunderd years ago. 
They speak Telugu and Tamil among themselves and K4narese with 
the people of the district. The names in common use among men 
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are Perumalada, Rangayya, and Veukatsvdrai; and among women 
Ndrdyanamma, Shriranganimaj and Pheahdkka. Their surnames 
are Apluvandlu, Gudramavaru, Pasaptotivaru, and PamaratiTaru. 
Their family god is Venkafcaraman of Tirupati in North Arkot, and 
their family goddess is Kateri whose chief shrine is at Kanchipur or 
Conjeveram in Southern India. They say they have about eighteen 
subdivisions in their own country none of which eat together or 
intermarry. Telugn Banjigars are dark, tall, and slender. The 
features are regular, the face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks round, but a sulky 
bard expression takes much from their appearance. They live in 
ordinary bouses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. They eat from banian 
or plantain leaves, not from brass or copper and other plates like 
local middle-class Hindus. Their daily food is rice, Indian millet 
bread, and vegetables, aiid their special holiday dish is sweet cakes. 
They are unusually fond of pickles. They use flesh and liquor and 
some of them take hemp-water or hlidiuj and tobacco. The men 
wear tho loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, and a headscarf; and the 
women a bodice and a robe, the skirt worn hanging from the hips 
like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the right shoulder. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress and have a 
good store of clothes for every-day wear and for special occasions. 
They are intelligent, clean, neat, lionest, hardworking, thrifty, even- 
tempered, and orderly. Most of them earn their living by trading 
in cloth or grain and lending money on iuterest. Some of them 
have entered Government service, acme till, and a few work as 
masons or carpenters. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a 
month on food and £6 (Rs, 60) a year on dress. A house costa 
about £30 (Ra. 300) to build and about 2<.’. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs 
them about £2 (Rs. 20), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 12s. (Rs. 16), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death about £2 10«. (Rs. 25). They are religions respecting 
Brahmans and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
They keep the leading Hindu liolidays and make pilgrimages to the 
shrines of Venkataraman at Tirupati in North Arkot, RAngnath at 
Trichinapalli, Shri Ram at Nasik, and Vishveslivar at Benares. Their 
or spiritual guide isTirmalTatachdria, aShriVaishnavBrdhman, 
who brands his disciples with red-hot copper seals stamped with 
Vishnu’s discus or chakra and conch-shell or ahnnkh. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and sootllsaying^ On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut, it is bathed, and a little honey and castor-oil are 
dropped into its mouth. For the first three days the mother is 
bathed from the waist downward.s. On the fifth day the goddess 
Jivati is worshipped to secure long life to the child, and on the 
seventh the whole of the mother’s body is bathed. On the twelfth 
the child and the mother are bathed, and the child is named and 
cradled, and lighted lamps are waved round its face. When a 
marriage is settled a shed is raised in front of the bride’s house with 
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twelve postsj an altar is made in the middle of the shed, and a small 
canopy also of twelve posts is built over the altar. The shed is 
decorated with mango leaves and flowers. In front of the canopy 
is placed a wooden mortar three feet high and a lighted lamp is set 
on the mortar. Twelve large and small earthen pots and nine earthen 
tumblers with handles are bought, whitewashed, and ornamented 
with vainons colours. One large pot is set on each side of the 
mortar and one small pot on each aide of the big posts. Between 
the lines of the two pots the nine earthen tumblers are placed in a 
row and filled with earth. Nine kinds of grain seeds are sown in 
the earth in the tumblers, a little water is poured over them, and 
the seeds are loft to sprout. In the morning of the wedding day a 
Brahman priest comes, kindles the sacred fire, and girds the 
bridegroom with the sacred thread. In the evening the bride and 
bridegroom are robed in yellow garments and seated on raised seats. 
A Brahman priest comes, repeats verses, throws red rice on the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom, and ties yellow thread bracelets or 
hanhans round their right wrists. Married women wave lighted 
lamps round their faces. The bride and bridegroom are taken in 
procession to a temple, where they bow to the god and return, and 
the day ends with a feast to friends and relations. For three days 
after the wedding day the Brahman priest kindles the sacred fire 
twice a day, and, on the fourth day, comes a ceremony called 
Nagdvali or the Snake Row. The smaller pots which were laid on 
the bigger pots in front of the marriage-altar are taken down. The 
larger pots are filled with water, and an ornament, either a gold 
finger or nose ring, is dropped into one of the pots. The bride 
and bridegroom search for it and success in finding the ring is 
taken as an omen of who will rule the house in after-life. The 
bride and bridegroom are then made to walk five times round 
the canopy. Rice and a cocoanut are placed in the bridegroom^s 
hands, he makes them over to the bride, and she unties his thread 
wristlet or kaiikan. Some women whose husbands are alive wave 
lighted lamps round the pair. If at the time of marriage the 
bride is of age, the bride and bridegroom are made to present 
money and fruits to tho Brdhmau priest and are led by married 
women to the marriage bed-room. They are seated together on 
a cot, decked with flowers and leaves, and lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces. The women lay food and milk in the room, leave, 
and lock the door from the outside. When a death takes place a 
priest of the Satdni caste is called. He washes the corpse and decks 
it with sect-marks. He makes a small discus or chakra and a conch- 
shell or shankh of split bamboo, lays flowers on them, and fastens 
the bamboo discus on the right arm and the conch-shell on the left 
arm of the body on the spots where the deceased's spiritual guide 
had branded him. After leaving them for a short time the bamboo 
discus and conch are taken off and kept in the house for five days. 
This is said to ho done because it is sinful to brand a dead body. 
The fastening and taking off of the bamboo discus and conch is 
considered to be the same as removing the brands. The body is 
carried to the burning ground and is burnt. On the fifth day the 
bones are nicked from the ashes, and laid in an earthen not. The 
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bamboo discus and the conch are laid along with the bones, and, on 
some future day the whole is taken to a holy river and thrown into 
the water. Girls are married either before or after they come of age. 
Polygamy and divorce are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. Minor social disputes are settled by 
the caste men and graver disputes by the guru or spiritual guide. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a steady class. 

Telugu Oshna'marua, numbering about 184, are found in 
Dharwar, Gadag, HAngal, Kod, and Rauebennur. They are said to 
have come from Madras and to have been settled in Dhdrwar for 
several generations. They speak Telugu .at home and Khnarcse 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Hanama, Rama, 
Venka, and Yella; and among woruon Hanmalcka, Hulgava, Marava, 
and Yellamma. Their surnames are Bhandi, Boshetti, Dhanshetti, 
and Satnur. Their family deities are Hanuman, Hulgava, and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivision.s. They have five gotras or 
family stocks, Achintru, Kamal, Nila, Pal, aud Pasani. Members of 
tbe same stock cannot intermarry. They are dark, slender, tall, 
and hardy, and resemble the middie-class Hindus of Kadapa and 
Bellari in Madras. Their expression is lively, the form of face oval, 
the eyes large, the features regular, the noso high, the lips thin, 
the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks gaunt. They aro moderate 
eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse, tama^find, 
plantain fruit and flower, vegetables, onions, salt, condiments, 
cocoanuts, and chillies. On holidays they eat sweet cakes made of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar, and vadp,s or small cakes made 
of pulse, chillies, salt, and condiments. They also eat the flesh 
of fishes, fowls, and sheep, biit of no other animal. They use all 
intoxicatiiig drinks. The men wear a loincloth one end of which is 
passed between tbe legs aud tucked in near tbe navel, a headscarf, 
a jacket, and sandals ; aud the women wear a bodice and a robe 
without passing back the skirt between the feet. Their holiday 
dress is tbe same as their every-day dress but is of new materials. 
They have no store of rich clothes for special occasions. The men 
wear ear and finger rings and wristlets j and the women ear and 
nose rings, bracelets, and armlets. They are neat, hardworking, 
honest, and well-behaved, but dirty. 

Their chief employment is the making of kunhi or redpowder 
and tooth-powder, and trading in pei'furaes. Their women help them 
in their work. A family of five spends about £l (Rs. 10) a mouth 
on food, and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on clothes. A hut costs 
about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 
(Rs. 10). A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 
(Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 2s. (Re. 1), a pregnancy about 
4s. (Bs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They are religious, but 
do not respect Brahmans, LingAyats, or other priests. They act as 
their own priests on ceremonial occasions. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Yellamma at 
yavadattiin Belgaum. Their guru or spiritual guide is a Vaishnav 
Brdhman named Tatiacharia who lives at K^nchi or Conjeveram in 
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Madras. He does not proselytise or try to gain new followers. They 
profess not to believe in sorceryj witchcraft, or soothsaying’. 
When a child is bom its navel cord is cut and a little sugar 
mixed with castor-oil is dropped into its mouth. Tho after-birth 
is worshipped, redpowder and incense are laid before it, it is 
laid in an earthen pot, and is buried outside of the house near 
the bath-water channel. On the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled by the midwife. On the first day of marriage the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and a dinner 
is given in honour of the family deities. Oii the second day the bride 
and bridegroom are againrubbed with turmeric and bathed and a caste 
dinner is given. On the third day they are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on wooden boards placed on a blanket which is 
spread on a raised seat. A few grains of rice arc dropped round the 
wooden Iroards, kunhii or red[)owder is rubbed on to their brows, and 
yellow threads are tied to iheir right wrists. The bridegroom binds 
the marriage string of gold and glass beads round the bride^s neck, 
five married women throw grains of red rice over the couple, and 
a feast is given to friends and relations. On the fourth day the 
marriage shed is worshipped and the marriage is over. When an 
Oshnamaru dies a cocoanut is broken before the dead body, and the 
body is carried in a sitting posture to the burial ground and is 
buried. On the third day cooked food and water are laid on the 
grave. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed; 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together as a body. Minor 
social dispute,? are settled by castemen and grave questions by their 
guru or spiritual guide. Any ono who disobeys the guide’s decision 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school or take 
to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 

KomtlS or Va'ishya's are returned as numbering 823, and 
found chiefiy in Gadag and Navalgund. They are said to have come 
to Dhfirwar about 350 years ago from Belldri and Kadapa in Madras. 
They used to speak Telugu, but they now speak Kanarese both at 
home and abroad. In 1818 some Komti.s came from Madras with the 
British army and settled atDhdrwar. The home speech of these lately 
come Komtis is still Telugu. The old and the new settlers eat 
and marry with one another. The men’s names are Goviudappa, 
Lachappa, Mallappa, Venkappa, and Virappa; and the women’s 
names are Durgamma, Gangamma, and Rt'ldhamma. They have no 
surnames. They are said to have about one hundred and two 
family-stocks and members of the same stock do not intermarry. 
Their chief deity is Nagareshvar. They also worship Dayamava, 
Hanuman, Ganpati, Venkataramau, Yirbhadra, and Yellava. They 
are dark, short, and stout. Their faces are round, the expression 
lively, the eyes large, the features regular, tho nose high, the lips 
thin, tho cheek-bones low, and tho cheeks round. Most of them 
live in better class house.? two or more storeys high, with walls of 
brick and mud and flat roofs. The houses are neat and clean 
and are well cared for. They keep cows and buffaloes. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their every-day food is rice, pulse^j 
Indian millet bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and buttermilk, and 
they are specially fond of sour dishes. Their holiday dishes include 
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several binds of cakes made of wheat, pulse, and sugar. They do 
not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear a headscarf, 
a jacket, a loin and shonldercloth, and shoes. The women wear a 
robe and a bodice like those worn by Brhhinan women. Though 
not clean, both men and Avoinen are neat in their dress, and fond 
of gay colours. Their holiday dress is the same as their every-day 
dress but richer. They have good stores of clothes for every-day wear 
and for special occasions. The men wear ear, finger, and wrist 
rings, waistchains, and necklaces. The women wear ear and nose 
rings made of gold and studded with pearls and precious stones, 
toe-rings, bracelets, armlets, and waistbands. They are quarrel¬ 
some, hardworking, keen, and proverbially cunning.^ Their 
main calling is trading in grain, oil, clarified butter, cloth and 
sugar, and moneylendiug. A faiudy of five spends about £1 10*'. 
(Ra. 15) a month on food, and their store of clothes varies from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100 - 2000). A birth costs about £2 (Rs. 20), a 
thread-girdingabout £3 (Rs. 30), amarriageabout£10 (Rs. 100) besides 
a dowry of £l to £3 (Rs. 10-30), a giiRs coming of ago about £2 
(Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
They are religious. 'J’hey worship the usual Brdbmanic gods, respect 
Brahmans, and call them to their ceremonies. They keep the usual 
Ilinduholidays andgo on pilgrimage toBonares, Rttmeshvar,Tirupati, 
Udpi, Gokarna, Pandharpur, and to the chief shrine of Nagareshvar 
at Narayan-Devarkeri. Their spiritual guide is Sliaukardchhrya, 
the pontiff of the Smarts to whom and to whose delegate, a Smart 
Brdhman whose title is Bluiskardcharya, they give presents. The 
present Bhdskardcharya is Arunachal Svami who lives at Ndrdyan- 
Devarkeri in Bolldri. He is a married man. He travels about the 
country, inquires into religious offences committed by Komtis, 
and punishes them either with fine or with loss of caste. The 
offending persons are let back into caste on undergoing certain 
penalties. The Komtis believe in sorcery, soothsaying,and witchcraft. 
They keep all the sixteen sacraments orBrdhman mnsMrs. On the 
eleventh day after a birth the mother is bathed and a feast chiefly 
of rice and pnlso is given to friends and kinspeople. The family is 
considered impure for sixteen days. On the sixteenth the cradle 
is worshipped with flowers and redpowder, a lighted lamp is waved 
round it, and the child is named by its maternal aunt and laid in the 
cradle, and sugar and scraped cocoanuts are handed to the guests. 
When a woman comes of age she is made to sit apart for three days 
and on the fourth she is anointed and bathed. The impurity 
caused by a death lasts fifteen days. Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is 
unknown. The Komtis have a rule that a boy is bound to marry 
his maternal uncle’s daughter, however sickly or deformed she may 
be. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Minor 
social disputes are settled by castemen and graver questions by 
Bhaskarachd,rya, their deputy spiritual guide. They send their boys 
and girls to schools and take to new pursuits. Komtis are a rising 
class. 


1 In DhArwir any man who has a name for eminiiig is called Komfci. 
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HllSl)and.m0n,accordiiigtothe 1881 censusj included ten classes 
with a total strength of 123,134 or 16*78 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 

Dlhdrmdr ITuahatidmen, 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Femaloa 

Total, 

BagS.rs 

HalepHika 

Hasl^irs 

Kdmiltis 

Kudavakaligiirs, 

Maliivars 

299 

64 

18 

996 

113 

s« 

5S 

IS 

937 

SS12 

117 

640 

1*22 

36 

1932 

7694 

2-24 

Hadderg 

Rajputa 

SAuars 

92,029 

10,970 

1722 

21,956 

22,056 

10,559 

1728 

21,466 

44,085 

21,529 

3460 

43,422 

Tota,! ... 

62,046 

61,OSS 

123,l.')4 


Da'sa'rs, literally Serrants, are returned as numbering about 640 
and as found chiefly in Dharwar, Bankhpur, Hubli, Hfingal, Kod, 
Navalgund, R4nebennur, and Ron. They are divided into two 
classes, Galla Ddsdrs and Byad Dasara who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. 

The Galla Dasaes apeak impure Kanarese. The names in com¬ 
mon use among men are Dasappa, Govinddppa, and Ram4ppa; 
and among women Hanamava, Rukhmava, and Yellava. Their 
family gods are Ilanumdn and Vonkataraman of Tirupati, They 
have no subdivisions. They are tall and dark, with a dreamy 
look, regular features, small eyes, high noses, thin lips, low cheek¬ 
bones, gaunt cheeks, lank head-hair, and thick face-hair. They 
live in flat-roofed houses which are dirty and ill-cared for, They 
are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, and curds, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rice, clarified butter, vegetables, and curds. They do not 
use flesh or intoxicating’ drinks. The men wear loin and shoulder- 
cloths, a jacket, a headscarf, and sandals ; and the women wear a 
robe and a bodice, but they do not pass the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered, 
and orderly,but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is husbandry. 
They work from morning till evening and are helped by their women 
and children. They do not work on the leading Hindu holidays. 
Though their calling is prosperous most are in debt, chiefly owing to ^ 
the heavy rates of interest at which they borrow money. A family of 
five spends on food about 10a. (Rs. 6) a month and on dress about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a year. Their houses cost about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, 
and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs 
about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age 
about £2 (Rs, 20), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are religious. They respect Brdhmansand 
call them to conduct their marriage ceremonies, and Ling^yat 
priests to manage their funeral rites. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is Shrinivasdcharya who lives at Anigundi near Hampi in BelMri. 
Ho does not try to gain new followers. They occasionally worship 
the village deities Dayamava and Durgava. They believe in 
sorcery and witchcraft and consult sorcerers and witches when any 
one falls sick. On the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, laid 
in an earthen vessel, and buried in some clean place. On the fiftK.ii> 
day the goddess Jivati is worshipped and a feast is given to caste- 
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people, and on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. No 
further ceremony takes place till marriage. On the day fixed for 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
oil, bathed, and made to sit on a raised seat. The village astrologer 
comes, repeats texts, and throws grains of red rice on the couple, 
betelnnts and leaves are handed among the guests, a feast is given 
to the men of the caste, and the ceremony is over. The dead are burned. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed; polyandry 
is unknown. I'hey are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
neglecting the decision is put out of caste. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. Tliey are said to be 
rather a declining class. 

Bvad or Begging DAsars speak impure Kanarese. The names 
in common use among men are Basava, Bhima, Govinda, and 
Hanman; and among women Basakka, Bayamma, Dayilmakka, 
and Marekka. They have no surnames and are called after the 
names of the villages in which they live. Their family gods are 
Venkataraman of Tirupati and Hannmin. They have no sub¬ 
divisions. A man of this class is known by his peculiar dress. He 
wears a waistcloth, a headscarf, and a long jacket, and over the 
jacket a waistband. He hangs an imago of the monkey-god to his 
neck in such a way that it may fall on Ids chest, holds a conch or a 
blowing shell in his left hand, ties a gong to his right wrist, and 
holds a round stick about five inches long and one inch round 
between the thumb and the two first fingers of his right hand to 
strike the gong. He hangs a long basket from his left shoulder to 
hold alms, carries a lamp in his hand about three feet high, and 
marks his forehead with two stripes of white earth with a red or 
yellow stripe in the middle. Dressed in this way he goes from 
house to house blowing his conch, repeating the name of the god 
Govind, and asking for alms. When he gets alms he again blows 
his conch, strikes the gong, and repeats seven or eight names of 
Hindu gods. Dasdrs are like local lower class Hindus. They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts with mud walls and straw roofs. 
They keep pet animals. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and 
their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat flour, sugar, 
and pulse. They eat the flesh of sheep, fishes, fowls, hares, and 
deer. They use intoxicating drinks but are temperate in their 
use. Their women wear a robe and a bodice but do not pass the 
skirt of the robe between the feet or tuck it behind. The men 
wear brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
finger, and nose rings and bracelets. Their main calling is begging. 
They are even-tempered and orderly, but dirty and idle. Their 
Booial position is much like that of the Deccan RdmosMs. Their 
feeding expenses are nothing as they live on alms, A hirth costs 
about 6d. (4 as.), a boy^s marriage about £2 2s. (Rs. 21) including a 
dowry of £1 12s. (Rs. 16) paid to the bride’s father,and a death about 
2s. (Re. 1). They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them 
to conduct their marriages. They have a gum or spiritual teacher 
who is a Sat^ni by caste. They say they do not believe in sorcery. 
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witehcraffc or soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is 
cut and a few drops of castor-oil are put into its mouth. On the 
eleventh day their teacher comes and stamps the child's shonlders 
with a je.ssamiu flower dipped in pasta called ftdm. If the child 
is a hoy either in the ninth month or in the ninth year the teacher 
heats two bra.s3 seals made in the shape of a discus and a conch and 
brands the boy's right shoulder with the discus-seal and the left 
shoulder with the conch-seal. When a marriage is settled, on the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom, are seated on a blanket, the 
village astrologer ties yellow threads to the right wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, and throws red rice over them, a feast is given to men 
of the caste, and the marriage is over. The dead are either burnt 
or buried according to their relations' means. On the eleventh the 
teacher purifies the family by giving them holy water to sip. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy .are practised ; polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of tlio community, and any 
one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. They do not send 
their boys or girLs to school, do not take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class, 

Halepa'iks, said to mean Old Soldiers, are returned as 
numbering about 122 and as found in Hfingal and Kod. They speak 
pure Kanareso. The names in common use among men are Basava, 
Bhimnfiik, Badakndik, and Kdrenaik; and among women Bhairakka, 
Durgava, Kaunakka, and Maridyavakka. They have no surnames. 
Their house deities arc Ilauinappa and Guttemma. Except that they 
are .shorter and slenderer they do not differ in appearance from other 
local low-class Hindus. They live eitlier in one-storeyed tiled houses 
or in straw huts which are generally ill-cared for. Their daily food is 
bread made of Indian millet or rdgi flour, rice, pnlse, and vegetables, 
On holidays they make sweet cakes of pulse, wheat, and coarse sugar. 
They use flesh and intoxicating drinks. Every year at harvest they 
sacrifice a sheep to the field gods. They say the field gods are not their 
gods, still they arc forced to make offerings tothem ortheir cropswill 
not grow. They also yearly .sacrifice a sheep to their house goddess 
Guttemma. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a headscarf, and 
sandals. The women wear a robe and bodice like other Dharwiir lower 
class Hindu women, and mark their brows with turmeric instead of 
with Jcimhu or redpowder. The men wear brass or copper ear and 
finger rings, waistchains, and hades or silver wristlets. The women 
wear the gold hair ornaments called rdgli and chauri, ear and toe 
rings, a necklace of coral, silver arm and wristlets, and glass bangles. 
They are honest, bat’d working, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is husbandry 
in which they are fairly skilful. They say that during the time of 
the Sv4di chiefs they held lands free of rent and had much power. 
They are in debt and have to pay about twenty-five per cent on 
thoir loans. A family of five speud.s about IGs. (Es. 8) a month on 
food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on clothes. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and their house goods are worth 
about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs about 10s, (Rs, 5), a marriage 
about £40 (Rs. 400) of which about one-half goes to the bride’s 
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father, and a coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death about 8ff. 
(Rs. 4) each. They are religious, respecting Brahmans and calling 
them to their marriages and other ceremonies. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Shrivaishnav Brahman named 'ratachd,rya who lives at 
Hanipi in Bellari. They do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born a few drops of honey and 
cow’s milk are put into its month, its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the child is put into 
the cradle, and, on the eleventh day, the mother and the members 
of the family bathe and are purified. When a marriage is settled a 
shed is built in front of the house, and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric and brought into the shed. A Brahman priest 
ties tho’ends of their garments together, and tells them, accompanied 
by tbe bride’s maternal undo, to walk several times round the shed. 
After this the bridegroom ties the marriage string round tbe bride’s 
neck and the priest ties the brow-horn or lnhJdng round the 
bridegroom’s brow and the iondla or marriage-bonnet round the 
bride’s bead. Tbe bride and bridegroom are set on a raised seat, 
and, while women sing marriage songs, grains of red rice arc thrown 
over them and lighted lamps ai’O waved round their faces. Several 
boys are feasted and after the boys the bride and bridegroom and 
the caste-people. On the fourth day red water is thrown over the 
bride, tho bridegroom, and their parents and friends, the priest is 
given about 3s, (Re. 1^), and bles.ses the married pair, and retires. 
The bride is told to hide herself and the bridegroom is told to find 
her out. If he finds her it is well, if not tho bride will Have the upper 
hand in the house. When a Halepaik dies, his son or other chief 
mourner carries with the corp.se to the burning ground a pot filled 
with cooked rice. At the burning ground the ebiof mourner spreads 
three leaf plate.s and serves the food on tho plates for the spirit of 
the dead. The body is burnt. The impurity caused by a death 
lasts a month. At the end of the month a dinner is given to 
caste-people and tho family is purified. Child and widowunarriage 
and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. TJiey are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling, and have an hereditary 
headman. Social disputes are settlerl by thoir easterncn and any 
one who disobeys the decisions i.s put out of caste. They do not 
send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to now pursuits. 
They are a steady class, 

Hasla'rs are returned as numbering tliirty-six and as found only 
in Haiigal. They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common 
use among men are Hueha, Maria, and Snttana ; and among women 
Basakka, Diami, Bakiri, and Kamakka. They have no surnames. 
Their chief god and goddess are Mallappa and Guttemma. They 
have no subdivisions. They are strong, stout, dark, and muscular. 
They are hardworking and orderly, but tlirty and untidy. They live 
in thatched houses which are dirty and ill-cared for. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is bread made of rdgi flour, 
Indian millet gruel, garlic, onions, and vegetables. Their holiday food 
is sweet cakes made of wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, milk, 
curds and butter. They eat mutton, employing a niulla to kill the 
sheep, and drink liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
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headscarf, and a short coat. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. They 
have no stock of good clothes for daily use or for special 
occasions. The men keep the top*kuot or shendi and ear-tufts or 
jhulpis. They wear no ornaments. Their main calling is field work 
in which their women help. Many are in debt, A family of live 
spends about £1 (Hs. 10) a mouth on food and about 8s. (Rs. 4) a 
year on clothes. A birth costs about 8s. (Rs, 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age about 4.v, (Rs. 2), a pregnancy 
nothing, and a death about 2s. (Re. 1). They are religious. They 
do not respect Brdhmaus and do not call them to perform their 
religious ceremonies. All their ceremonies are performed by 
Lingityat priests, and their guru or spiritual teacher is also a 
Lingityat who lives at Togsi in Maisur. He punishes all religious 
offences and receives homage from his disciples. They do not 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or sooth-saying. At their marriages 
a Li&gfi,yat priest comes and ties haukan or yellow threads to the 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. Then the bridegroom fastens the 
marri.age string to the bride’s neck, the women sing marriage songs, 
and wave a lighted lamp round the faces of the married couple. The 
priest is dismissed with a present of about 3^. (Rs. 1^), a caste feast 
is given, and tho marriage is over. When a girl comes of age she 
sits by herself for three days. On the fourth she is bathed, dressed 
in fine clothes, and sent to her husband’s room. When a person dies 
the body is carried to the burning-ground and is there either burnt or 
buried according to the family’s ineanis. Child and widow-marriage 
and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknowm. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled 
by tbe members of the caste and if any one neglects the decisions 
he is put out of caste, unless he pays u fine of £l (Rs.lO) half of 
which is given to the teacher and the rest is spent on a caste feast. 
They do not send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to 
new pursuits. They are a steady calss. 

Ka'tna'tiS, also called Kunchigars, are returned as numbering 
about 1932 and as found in Dharwar, Hdngal, Kod, and 
Ranebennur, They speak incorrect Kanavese, The names in 
common use among men are Bhima, Hanuma, Kalla, Ninga, and 
Naga; and among women Basava, Kallava, Mallava, and Niugava. 
They have no surnames. Their family gods are Hauiimfi,n and 
Nnrsivha, The chief shrine of Narsivha is at Kadari in the 
Kadapa district of Madras. They have no subdivisions. They are 
like ordinary K^narese labourers. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses with walls of mud and stones. They are great 
eatens and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables ; and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat, pulse, coarse sugar, milk, curds, and vegetables. They 
use the flesh of fishes, fowls, sheep, and deer, but not of other 
animals. They do not use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet or tucking it behind, Tbe men wear ear and finger 
rings, and the women ear. finger, toe. and nose rings, necklaces. 
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waistbands, and glass bangles. They are bardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and orderly, but dirty and untidy. Their main 
calling is husbandry. They work in the fields from morning to 
evening. They generally grow rice and when the rice crop is cut 
sow some vegetable. Their women help in the field and theirchildren 
tend cattle. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on 
food and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year unclothes. A hut costa 
about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and 6J. (4 an.) a month to rent, The 
value of their house goods including cattle is about £20 (Rg. 200). 
A birth costs about 4.s‘. (Rs, 2), a soiris marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
of which £2 (Rs. 20) go to the girls father, a girl^s coming of age 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about Is. (8 an.), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). They are religious, respect Brfihmans, and call them 
to conduct their marriage ceremonies. Their funeral rites are 
performed by men of their own caste. They make pilgrimages to 
Kadari and Tirupati in Madras. Their spiritual teacher lives at 
Tirupati. He does not try to make new followers. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut and the child and mother are bathed. On the 
eleventh day they clean the house, bathe, and are purified. On the 
thirteenth the child is named and cradled. A day or two 
before a wedding, a dinner is given in honour of the family gods, 
and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom are seated 
on a blanket, the Br4hman repeats verses and throws red rice over 
the couple, and a feast without flesh is given to caste-people. Next 
day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a horse and carried 
through the chief streets in procession, and the marriage is over. 
When a Kamfiti dies the body is carried to the burial ground in a 
bamboo car adorned with flags and plantain leaves, and is buried. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by castemenand any one neglecting such 
decisions is put out of caste. They do not send their boys or girls 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class, 

KudavakaligA'rs, or Hoemen, are returned as numbering 
about 7694 and as found all over the district. They are said 
to be called Kudavakaligars from the iron field-hoe or hudav. 
They apeak impure Kanareso, The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Mallappa, and Ningappa; and among women 
Basava, Kallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames. Their 
family-gods are Basavdna, Virabhudra, and Yellava. Basavfina’a 
chief shrine is at Ulvi in North Kanara, Yellava’s at Saradatti 
in Belgaum, and Virabhadra’s at Rachoti in the Madras district of 
Kadapa. They Have two divisions Taddodi and Dandavati who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are tall, strong, and 
muscular. They live in neat but rather dirty flat-roofed houses and 
keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes, and sometimes one or two farm 
servants on 4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3) a month. They are great eaters 
and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables, 
and buttermilk, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and 
milk. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men 
E 98-18 
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dress in a loin and slionlderclotb, a jachet, a headscarf, short trousers 
ending a little above the knee, a blanket, and sandals. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice,but do not pass the skirt of the robe between 
the feet. Their holiday di'oss is the same, but of better and costlier 
materials. The meii wear ear and finger rings, andtbe women ear, 
nose, and toe-rings, waistbands, glass and silver bangles, and 
silver armlets. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered and 
orderly. Their main calling is husbandry. They work every day 
from morning till evening except on Monday which is sacred to 
their god Basav. The women help in the field and the children 
tend cattle. They are skilful workers. Some are landholders and 
others field labourers. Their women sell butter, milk, and curds, 
the produce of their cows and she-buffaloes. They are a well-to-do 
class, generally free from debt, seldom borrowing except to meet 
marriage expenses. A family of five spends about £l (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £40 (Rs. 400) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month 
to rent. Their house furniture is worth about £30 (Rs, 300). 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a son’s marriage about £15 
(Ra. 160) of which £iS (Rs, 80) is paid to the girl’s father, a coming 
of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £I (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious and respect both 
Brahman and Lingayat priests. They call a Rrd.hman to conduct 
their marriages and a Lingdyat to conduct their funerals. They 
keep the leading Brahmanic holidays. On every Tuesday in the 
month of Ashddh or July-August their women worship the goddess 
Gulkava, and in the first half of the month of Shrdvan or August- 
Septeinber the goddess Changalkava is worshipped. The Jeshfh or 
Jnne-July fnll-uioon is called Karhunvi and is held in great honour. 
The day before the full-moon, Indian millet is boiled, made into 
thick gruel, and given to working bullocks ; and on the full-moon day 
eggs are broken and mixed with oil and forced down the bullocks' 
throats. They are dresse<l in rich blankets or woollen cloths, decked 
with flowers, and have their horns painted red. In some cases rich 
husbandmen put their women's silver anklets'm the bullocks' legs. 
All the husbandmen meet together taking their white and red but 
not their black bullocks, and go in processiotf half a mile out of the 
village. A hemp rope is tied across the village gates al)otit ten feet 
from the ground. The husbandmen form a return procession with 
the bullocks in front, and race their bullocks at top speed towards 
the village gates. If a white bullock is first to enter the 
gates, the white Indian millet crop will be plentiful, and if a 

red bullock wins the red Indian millet crop will be plentiful. 

The owner of the winning bullock is allowed to break the rope 

across the gate with his whip, a ceremony which is called 

kariharhjona or the rope-breaking, 'I'hey do not go on pilgrimage. 
The village Lingayat priest is their guru or spiritual teacher and 
they occasionally ask him to dine at their houses. They worship the 
village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava and believe in sorcery, 
ydtchcraft, and soothsaying. Their religious rites and customs 
do not differ from those of Linghyats. Child marriage and 
polygamy are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and poly- 
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andry is unknown. They do not consider that birthj death, or 
women’s sickness causes impurity. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority 
of the caste, and if any one disobeys the decisions he is put out of 
caste. They do not send their boys or girls to school, take to no 
now pursuits, and are a steady class. 

MaraTlia's are returned as numbering about 44,085 and as found 
all over the district. Between 1675 and 1752 when the great Shivaji 
and other Maratlia chieftains carried their arms into the Karndtak, 
thousands of Marathas and Brahmans followed them and many settled 
in Dharwdr. The pre-sent Mardtha population of Dharwar are the 
descendants of these people and of others who from time to time 
followed the conquerors. Their home speech is Mardthi, but they 
speak Kanareso with the people of the district. The names in common 
use among men are Sambhaji, Santaji, Shivdji, and Snryarao; and 
among women Ambabdi, Jijabdi, Soyarabdi, and Yesubdi. Their 
surnames are Bhnsle, Chavan, Daphald, Ghargd, Ghdtge, Gaikwdv, 
Mdne, Nimbdlker, Sinde,andThordt. Their cliief gods are Khandoba 
of Jejuri, Vithoba of Pandharpur, and Vcnkataramfin of Tirupati, 
and their chief goddesses are Arnbabhavani and Tuljdbhavdni of 
Satdra and Mahdiakshini of Kolhapur, They have no subdivisions. 
They are dark, bold, and muscular. They live in one-storeyed 
houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and fiat or tiled roof-s. They 
are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread,pulse, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes made of rice or wheat flour, sugai’, clarified 
batter, and flesh. On the Dasara holiday in October and on other 
festive occa.sions they sacrifice a sheep to theii’ goddess Durgadevi 
and eat its flesh, They use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loin¬ 
cloth or short trousers coming to the knees, a jacket, a shouldercloth, 
and a turban, and tie a waistband tightly round the waist. 
The women wear a robe and bodice but do not pas.s the skirt of 
their robe between the feet. Both men aud women are clean, neat, 
and tasteful in their dress having a marked liking for gay colours. 
They have a good stock of clothe-s for ordinary wear and for 
special occasions. The women of rich Marathas do not appear in 
public aud when they go out their liauds and faces are completely 
covered. The Mardthds are active, hardworking, intelligent, hone.st, 
hot-tempered, hospitable, and spirited. They work as husbandmen, 
labourers, messengers, constables, aod house servants. Somo 
trade and a few have risen to high posts under Government. A 
family of five spends about £1 is. (R,s. 12) a month on food. A 
house costs £20 to £50 (Rs, 200-500) to build and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about 16.‘c, (Rs.8), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girhs coming of age about 
£3 (Rs. 30), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Brdhmans, and calling them 
to conduct their religions ceremonies. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to the shrines of Vithoba at 
Pandharpur, Mahdbaleshvar at Gokarn in Kdnara, and Tuljdbbavdni 
in Satdra, Their spiritual teacher is Shankaraoharya the pontiff 
of the Smdrt Brdhmans. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
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and soothsaying. They do nob keop all the sixteen BrAhraanic 
sanskdrs or sacraments. Their chief ceremonies are birth, marriage, 
coming of age, death, and mind feasts or mahdls Tvhich are performed 
with a TJrahraanhs help. On tho maMls or ancestral mind-days they 
bathe, dress, and offer balls of cooked rice to crows. If tho crows oat 
tho food the ancestors are satisfied; if not they are displeased. 
Child and widow-marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyan¬ 
dry is uTiknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by the castemon and any one who 
disobeys the decision is put out of caste. The authority of the 
community is said clay by day to be failing. They send their boys 
and gills to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

MalavaTS, or Woodhmdmen, a class of Lingayats, are returned as 
numbering about 224 and as found in Gadag, Hdng'al, and Karajgi. 
They say they are called Mahavtlrs because they usod to live in the 
mahuidd or hilly country. Other Lingdyats say, they were called 
Malavars or tlic dirty people because they did not keop the 
rules of the Tiingayat religion. The names in cornmon use among 
men are Basappagavda, NingangaA'da, and Rudrappagavda; and 
among women Basava, Gangara, and Ningava. They have no 
surnames. They have two divisions Muskin Malavdrs or face 
hiderSj whose women cover their faces like MuhamTtmdans, aud 
Nira MalavArs or watcr-hiders who cover their water-pots with a 
cloth when bringing water from a well. They do not di-ffer in 
appearance from the ordinary local Lingdyata. Most live in 
one-atoreyed houses of the better clas.s with walks of brick and 
tiled roof.s. 'J’lieir daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, 
and vegetable,s, and on holidays they eat sweet cakes. They 
do not use flosh or intoxicating drinks. Their dress does not 
differ from that of other Ijingayats. They are generally even- 
tempered, hardworking, and orderly, Mo.st of them are landholders 
and village headmen, and some of them trade. A family of five 
spends about £l (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about 
£10 (Rs. 100) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about Ss. (Rs. 4), a sou’s marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girbs 
coming of ago about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10«. (Rs. 5), 
and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They ax’e religious, respecting 
BrAhraans and calling them to conduct their marriages. At their 
marxdagos the Brdhmnn priest Lies yellow threads or kankaiis round 
the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom and throws grains of rice 
over their heads. Tho rest of the marriage ceremony and all other 
religious rites are conducted by Lingayat priests. They have a 
spiritual teacher who lives in North KsCnUra aud gives them religious 
instruction. They keep the leading Hindu holidays aud believo in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. All their ceremonies from 
birth to death aro like those of other Lingdyats. Child and 
widow marriage are allowed, but neither divorce nor polyandry. 
I’hey are homnl together by a strong oa.ste feeling. Their social 
disputes are settled by their castemen and any one who disobeys 
is put out of caste. They send their children to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 
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Raddors are returned as numbering 21^529 and as found all 
over tlie district. They have several divisions as Chitnat, Matmat^ 
Namad, Nurvalj and Pdkn4k. Most of them are Lingiyats and 
wear the ling. The members of these subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men 
are Bharm^ppa, Ohaudappa, Pakirdppa, and Gur4ppa; and among 
women Basava, Irakka, Somakka, and Yellamma. They speak 
Kdnarese. In appearance they are dark and muscular. Most of 
them live in dirty one-storeyed houses with walls of brick and 
stone. They keep cows, bullocks, and buffaloes. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. They take three to four meals a day. Their 
daily food is bread, vegetables, and pulse, and their special 
holiday dishes are rice, curds, and sweet cakes. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear short breeches or a 
waistcloth about seven and a half feet long,“a shouldorcloth, a 
headscarf, and sandals. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
like other low-class Lingayat women. They are orderly, hard¬ 
working, thrifty, and hospitable, but very unclean and untidy. 
Their main calling is husbandry. Some work as gardeners and 
labourers and a few are beggars. A family of five spends about 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs them about £20 
(Rs. 200) to build, a birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. l5),amarriageabout 
£20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £1 lOs, (Rs. 15). They are religious. 
They worship Maruti, Venkatesh, and Yellamma, and are specially 
devoted to Venkatesh. Most call Jangams or Lingfiyat priests, and 
a few call Brfihmans to conduct their religions ceremonies. They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays. On all new-moon days, except 
the Mdrgashirsh or December now-tnoon, they offer kadhus or 
sugar dumplings to the goddess Lakshamava, and taking some of 
the dumplings and other cooked food to their fields, throw .a little to 
the four corners of heaven and eat the rest. During harvest time they 
please the goddess Lakshmava by offering her a goat or plantains 
and cocoanuts. In making those offerings the goddess is worshipped 
at her house in a stone placed under a tree- This stone is first 
rubbed with lime-water and then with redlead. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They admit that ghosts abound, 
but they seldom seek tho help of exorcists, having great faith in 
Hanumau as a guardian and spirit-scarer. When a person is 
possessed he is made to sit in. front of Hanuman and his brow is 
marked with ashes taken from a pot of burning incense placed before 
the god. It is believed that by this means the evil spirit is driven 
away. When a child is horn its navel-cord is cut and the mother and 
child are bathed. On the fifth day a feast is given to caste-people 
and in the evening the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a lighted 
lamp is waved round her face. The father of the child is not allowed 
to see the lamp waved. If he sees it they fear that the child and its 
mother will sicken. On some day between the thirteenth and the 
thirtieth an unsewn bodice and some sweet cakes are offered to the 
goddess Sathi as it is believed that for a month after its birth 
ihe child is under the control of the goddess from whom comes any 
sickness from which the child may suffer. Whan a marriage is settled 
an aatrnlncrer is asked to choose a luokv dav. T WO or three days 
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before the day fixed the bride and bridegroom are rubbed witl 
turmeric and bathed at their homes and a feast is given to friends anc 
reliitiona. Next day the bridegroom is led to the bride’s where his 
relations pile a large heap of rice on a blanket. In front of the heap 
a platter, a lamp, and the ornaments to be given to the girl art 
placed ; at each corner of the heap a half cocoanut is sot and 
round the heap a line of turmei-ic powder is drawn. Two women 
who.se husbands are alive come each with a platter on which is a 
lamp, wave the la mp round the heap, and bum incen.se before it. They 
take the lamps otf the plattei*a and fill them with rice from the heap, 
and then set the lamps on the rice. They carry tho platter.s to the 
girl’s house-shrine throwing rice on either side as they go, and set the 
platters before the house-god. When this is over the bridegroom’s 
party return home. On the wedding day the bridegroom, wearing 
a rich dress and seated on a bullock, goes with nia.sic, friends, and 
relations to the bride’s house. The bride and bridegroom are made 
to stand in two bamboo baskets filled with rice in which a copper 
coin is placed, A white sheet with a central turmeric cross is 
held between them. The priest ties cotton threads to the right 
wrist of tho bridegToom and to the left wrist of the bride and repeats 
sacred, verses. He tells the bridegroom to touch the lucky thread or 
mangalsutra and ties it round the bride’s neck and throws grains of 
rice on tho heads of tho pair. Betclnuts and leaves are handed among 
the guests, a feast is given to the castemon, and the wedding is over. 
Of the badders those who are Lingayats bury their dead and the rest 
burn them. If the dead is burnt, on the third day the ashes are 
gathered and thrown into water, and on the ninth, tenth, or eleventh 
the clothes of the dead are WMvslied and set near the house-gods 
with tho deceased’s ornaments, and cooked food is offered to them. 
To the spirit of the headman of a family an offering of food is made 
every mouth after his death. The images of the dead are worshipped 
along with the houso-gods and once a year a headscarf or a waistcloth, 
or a robe if the deceased was a woman, are offered to the images of 
the dead. Some do not allow their widows to marry, and others allow 
widows and divorced women to marry once. A few send thsir boys 
to school. They do not take to new pursuits and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Paknak Raddees are found scattered all over the district. 
They forma subdivision of Radderg. Their home tongue is Telagu, 
but out of door.s they speak an impure Kanarese and Hiurlnstani. 
Their names are tho same as those of other Radders. Their family 
deities are Hauuman, Hulgeva, and Yellarama. The chief shrine of 
Yellamma is at Sjiv.adatbi in Belgaum and of Hulgeva near Hospeth 
in Bellari. Though they are Hindus they dre.sa .somewhat like Musal- 
mans. The men dress in a long- cloth about four feet broad round 
the waist, and taking a second cloth tie its two ends behind the neck 
and let thorn fall loosely in front. They thrown long cloth over the 
head, allowing the ends to fall on both shoulders, and over that they- 
wear a longpieceof cloth round the head like a turban. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings and wristlets, and the 
women wear nose, ear, and too rings, a necklace, and glass bangles. 
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They live in thatched houses which are generally dirty and iil-cared 
for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and on holidays they oat rice and 
flesh. They use intoxicatingdrinksandare intemperate in their habits. 
They are even-tempered, dirty, and idle. Their main culling is beg¬ 
ging from door to door. When they go on their begging rounds 
they carry a palm-leaf book bound by a thread passed through holes 
made in the leave.?. Figures of men, children, bullocks, horses, trees, 
and other fanciful objects are engraved on the leaves as well as 
mysterious Tclugu verses. They hold an iron pin in their hands, 
and when any one wishes to know his fortune they tell him to put the 
pin in the book. "When the person has put the pin in the book the 
Kadder.s open the book and interpret the meaning of the figure 
painted on the leaf. A snake means death, a scorpion misfortune, 
a mango or a plantain good luck. A few till lands and labour for 
hire. A family of five spends about S,'?. (Rs. 4) a month on food. A 
hut coats about £1 (Us. 10) to build and their house goods are 
worth about 10s. (Rs. 5). A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage 
about £3 10s. (Rs. 35), and a death about Is. 6d. (12 a-s.). They do 
not respect Rnihtnans or call them to their marriages which are con' 
■ducted by men of their own caste. They do not worship Brtihmanic 
gods and do not keep the u.sual Hiucln holidays. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Lingdyat priest named Virabikshavati who lives in Katti- 
keri in Bangalore. They believe in .sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth¬ 
saying. On the birth of a child the midwife cuts its navel-cord, and 
puts a few drops of castor-oil into iks month. On the third day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped, caste-people are fea.sted, and the 
child is laid in a cloth cradle and named. No further rites are per¬ 
formed till marriage. The day before the wedding they offer food 
to their family goddess, and on the wedding day five women whose 
first hu.sbancls are alive make the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
blanket, throw red rice over the pair, wave lighted lamps round 
their faces?, and say So solan tliat is Happiness to the bride and 
bridegroom. Caste-people are feasted on liquor and bhdiig and 
the wedding is over. The dead aro buried. On the next day 
cooked rice, the flesh of a fowl, liquor, and hhang are offered at 
the grave to the spirit of the dead. Some once a ye.or offer boiled 
rice and flesh to the spirits of their dead ancestors. Those who do 
so are supposed to get children, wealth, and prosperity. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by men of their caste and any one who di.sobeys the deci¬ 
sions is put out of caste. They do not seud their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 

Rajputs are returned as numbering about 3450 and as found all 
ever the di.strict. They say that their ancestors were Kshatriyas who 
added to their n.ames the word sinha or lion latterly corrupted into 
sing-f and that they formerly lived in Upper India, and came to Southern 
India as soldiers and military adventurers. They speak Hindustani at 
home and impure Khnarese with the people of the district. The ordi¬ 
nary names among men are Bhavfinsing, Ganghrdm, Govindsing, and 
Parashar4msing; and among women Bhavdnibhi, Gang4b4i, Sundrfi- 
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b4ij and Tuls£b4i. Tliey liave no surnames. Their family deities 
are Venkataramau or BaUji of Tirupati and Durga. They have 
several subdivisions the particulars of which are not known. It is 
said that when they settled in Southern India some Rajputs kept or 
married local women and that their issue formed the clans of 
Ohav&ns^ Pavars, and JAdhava who afterwards became heads of 
powerful Maratha families. They have gotras or family-stocks and 
a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They are tall, 
rohustj fair, and handsome. Most of them live in one-storeyed houses 
of the better class with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The houses 
are clean and well*cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, and 
clarified butter ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made 
of wheat, sugar, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, and spices. They do 
not drink liquor. Unlike other Hindus they use iron pincers to keep 
their cooking vessels on the hearth and to take them off the hearth. 
The men wear a loin and a shonldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, a 
turban, and shoes ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. On festive 
occasions women wear a petticoat and a scarf called chimgi, one 
end of which is fixed to the waist on the right, brought under the 
left arm-pit from behind the back, carried over the right shoulder 
and head, arid allowed to fall loos© on the left arm. Women wear 
false hair and shoes when they go out, hut they do not appear in 
public. Both men and women are neat, clean, and tasteful in their 
dres.s. Rajput men and women wear the same ornaments as 
other Hindus, except that the shapes are Upper Indian shapes. 
The nose-ring of the local upper class Hindu women is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, while the Rajput nose-ring is about six inches 
in diameter. Part of the ring passes through a hole in the left 
nostril and part is lifted up and tied by a string to the hair above the 
forehead. The Rajputs are honest, hardworking, brave, hot- 
tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is to serve 
Government or private persons as constables, watchmen, and mes¬ 
sengers. Lately many have taken to husbandry. They complain 
that they can find no work suited to their sHength, honour, or 
tastes. Their caste position is at the foot of the Kshati’iyiis. They 
eat from the hands of Gaud Brrihmans only. A family of five 
spends on food about £1 (Rs. 10) a month, and on clothes about £S 
(Rs. 30) a year, A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent. Their house furniture is worth about 
£5 (Rb. 50), A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about 
£2 (Rs, 20), a daughter’s marriage about £30 (Rs. 300) including the 
dowry to the bridegroom, a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), 
a pregnancy about £1 lOs. (Rs. 35), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
Theirfamily priests are Gaud Brahmans, and they call them to conduct 
their ceremonies, A Gaud Brahman hnirdgl acts as their spiritnal 
teacher, giving them religious instruction and getting presents of 
food and money. The teacher tries to make new followers. They 
keep the sixteen sanshars or sacraments like Brahmans. Child 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, 
and nolvandrv is unknown. They are bound tosrether by a stroner 
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caste feeling. Tlieir social disputes are settled by their spiritual 
teacher. They seed their boys aud girls to school aad are a steady 
class, 

Sft'darS are returned as numbering about 43^422 and as found 
all over the district. They say that their name is a corrupt form of the 
word sddhit or saint. They eat only with high-class Lingayats such 
as Silbalkis and Panchams^Llis. They never marry out of their 
own class. They wear the ling and allow divorce and widow 
marriage. They do not eat flesh or di'ink liquor. Shiv is their god 
and the Lingayat priest belonging to the Rotti religious house is 
their religious head, whom they often invite to dine with them. 
They bathe twice a day and worship the ling. They dress like 
other Lingdyats, their women wearing the robe like a petticoat. 
They are husbandmen, traders, and village headmen. Their marriage 
ceremonies are performed either by a Brahman astrologer or by a 
Lingayat priest. They sometimes fast on Monday till sunset. They 
bury their dead. 

fir Aft,a m fin, according to the 1881 census, included sixteen classes 
with a strength of 47,.585 or 6T0 per cant of the Hindu population. 
The details are; 


Dhdrwdr Craftnmen, lS$f, 


DinaioN. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Badl^es or Carpenters 
Uavanc'js or Uasons 

Hugi^s or Flower Sellers ... 
Ilgerus or Palm-Toppers ... 
Jalgirs or Gold-washers ... 

Jing;jlrs or Saddlers. 

Kamm^rs or Blaeksmlths .. 
Klllikiatars or Chhatris 
Kombhars or Porters 

1051 

2982 

809 

605 

1 

206 

613 

214 

1305 

962 

3008 

867 

645 

1 

204 

604 

231 

1286 

2613 

6980 

1726 

1250 

2 

409 

1217 

445 

2641 

Lid Suryavanshls . 

Medars. 

Napliks or Llngiyat Dyers. 

Pilijchils . 

Sbimpis or Tailors. 

Sooat'irs or Goldsmiths ... 
Sanadk Koravars '. 

723 

5 S 9 

1054 

9298 

3229 

1359 

756 

6 S .3 

1128 

8880 

3354 

1046 

1479 

1072 

2182 

18175 

6579 

2405 

Total ... 

24,079 

25,506 

47,685 


^ Not in the census returns. 

Badiges, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering about 2000, 
and as found all over the district. They are old settlers in Dhdrwar. 
They speak impure Kdnarese. The names in common use among 
men are BdlMppa, Basshppa, and Kalldppa; and among women 
Dayamava, Khllava, and Lakshamava, They have no surnames, and 
they are known by the names of the towns and villages in which 
they live. Their family deities are Dayamava, Kallava, Mallava, 
and Manava. They have no subdivisions. They are fair, short, 
strong, and muscular. They live in houses of the better class with 
walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread,rice, vegetables, and curds ; and their specialholiday dishes are 
sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear a loin aud shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes ; 
aad the women a long robe and bodice passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their dress. The men wear ear and finger rings and waistchains, 
and the women ear nose and toe rings and waistbands. They are 
■jaardworking, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their 
main calling is to build houses and to prepare wooden field-tools. 
They also do the petty iron work required for house use as making 
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locks, hinges, and sickles. Some make idols of sandalwood and teak- 
wood, They work from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
to six in the evening, and are helped by their children. Their busy 
season is from December to May. Their craft is prosperous and few 
of them are in debt. A family of five spend,s about Ids. (Rs. 8) a 
month on food. It costa about £10 (Rs. 100) to build a house and 
about 2 a-. (Re. 1) a month to rent one, and the value of their house 
goods is £5 (Rs. 50)}a birth costs about £ 1 (lis. 10), a thread-gird¬ 
ing about£5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming 
of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pi'egnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious and respect Brdhmans, 
but do not call them to their religious ceremonies. All their religious 
ceremonies are conducted by priests of their own caste. They keep 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kdnara 
and Shirsangi in Belgaum. Their spiritual teacher called Gurappayya 
lives at Yatgiri in the Nizam’s country. Occasionally they worship 
the village goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellamma. Their 
family-goddess Kallamma is represented as a woman sitting on a 
raised seat with four arras, each holding a separate weapon. They 
say that they do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Of late they have begun to keep the sixteen Brahmanical smwkdrs 
or sacraments which under the Peshwa’s government were 
forbidden them. When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati 
is worshipped, and food is offered her, and on the twelfth day the 
child is named and cradled. They have lately begun to perform all 
religious ceremonies like Brtlhmans with the help of priests of their 
own class. Child marriage and polygamy are practised, widow 
marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together as a body. Their social disputes are settled by their teacher 
and casteraen, and any one who di.sobey.s their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 

Gayaudis, or Masons, orastheycallthomselvesSagarchakravartis 
that is Sea-rulers, are returned as numheriug about 6000 and as 
found all over the district. They speak impure Kanarese. Tho 
names in common use among men are Bassanna, Timuianna, and 
Yellappa ; and among women Bhiraova, Sarova, and Savakka. They 
have neither surnames nor family-stocks. Some classes-among them 
go by particular names as Badagus, DannAndvur-s, and Kannanavurs. 
A boy and girl of the same class cannot intermarry. They are of two 
divisions Trindmadhdris and Pakutras, the membens of which 
eat together and intermarry. Their family gods are Venkatar.a- 
man of Tirupati and Hanumfin. They arc tall, dark, and slender. 
Most of them live in houses of the better sort with walla of sun-burnt 
bricks and flat or tiled roofs. They are great eaters but bad cook.s. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They use flesh and 
liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a head:- 
scarf, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and a bodice withoui^ 
passing the skirt of the robe back between tho feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear finger and nose rings, and 
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wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly, but 
dirty and untidy. Their main calling is working as masons in 
building bouses, bridges, temples, and ponds. They spend large 
sums on marriages, and though their craft is prosperous many arc 
in debt. A family of five spends about £1 IO 5 . (Rs. 15) a month 
on food. A house costs about £7 lO-s-. (Rs. 75) to build and about 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a year to hire. A birth costs about £l 10s. (Rs. 15), a song’s 
marriage about £25 (Rs. 250) including £5 (Rs, 50) paid to the 
girks father, a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about 16s. (Rs. 8), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are 
religious, respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct their marriages. 
They worship the usual Brdhrnanic gods and make pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Venkataraman at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
Tataohd,rya who lives at Ham pi in Bell^ri. He gives a sacred thread 
to such of thorn as wish to wear it and brands them on the arm with 
a copper discus or chakra. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon us a child is born its nave) cord is cut and 
the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess 
vSathi is worshipped a7rd on the twelfth day the child is named and 
cradled. Their marriage ceremonies last four days. On the first 
day a dinner is given in honour of tJie family gods ; on the second 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed; on the third day a Brahman priest is invited, repeats tests, 
and the regular wedding ceremonies are gone through ; and on the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are made to sow seeds of five 
grains in the marriage shed. The dead are either burnt or buried. 
A birth, monthly sickness, and death cause impurity for ten, four, 
and ten days. They arc bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put out of caste. Caste aubho- 
rity grows weaker day by day. They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole aro a steady class. 

Huga'rs, or Lingayat Flower-sellers, are returned as numbering 
about 1700 and as found in Bankapur, Gadag, Hubli, Karajgi, 
Navalgund, Ranebennur, and Rom They speak impure Kauarese. 
The names in common mse among men aro Basappa, Kallappa, and 
Nagappa; and among women Basava, Gursava, and Irava. They 
have no divisions and no surnames. Their family-gods are Rachana 
and Basavana, They do not differ in appearance from ordinary 
Liugayats. They live in flat-roofed houses which for the most part 
are neat and clean, and keep flower-plants in their yards. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or liquor. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and 
sandals ; and the women a robe and bodice without passing the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet. They are honest, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but lax;y. '.fiheir main calling is to sell flowers and 
flower garlands and bel or Hiigle marmelos leaves. Every morning 
they bring flowers and distribute them among Lingayats each of 
^►vhom in return gives them a small dole of grain. Their women 
help them in their work. Some of them till land. Their calling is 
poorly paid and many are in debt. A family of five spends about 
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£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food; a house costs about '£10 (Rs. 100) 
to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, a birth costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £4 (Rs. 40) 
paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 3), and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingayat 
priests, and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
Their guru or spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest who lives at 
Chitaldurg in Maisur. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and 
occasionally worship the village godesses Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Their birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonie.s are like those of other Ijingayats. 
Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their priests, and graver 
questions hy their guru or spiritual teacher. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 

Ilgerus, or Palm-Tappers, are returned as numbering about 1250 
and as found in Dh4rwar, Bankdpur, Gadag, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, 
Navalgund, and Ron, Ilgeru is said to be a corrupt form of Ilso- 
avaru the Kanarese for a palm-tapper. They speak impure Kdnarese. 
The names in use among men are Dharmayya, Mollayya, and Rdmayya; 
and among women Basava, Mahava, and Parava. They have no 
surnames. They are of four divisions, Kaudanya, Karunya, 
K4tunya, and Vdschalya. The first and second eat and marry 
with each other, but the first and second neither eat nor marry 
with the third and fourth. They are like other Lingayats except 
that they mark their brows with a circle of sandalwood paste. 
They are short, slender, dark, and strong. Most of them 
live in houses of the better class, one storey high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. The houses are generally clean and well cared 
for. They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is 
rice, pulse, Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and coarse 
sugar. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls but of no other animal. 
They drink no liquor because they are prevented by the curse of 
the goddess Pdrvati, The men wear a headscarf, a loin and 
shoulder cloth, a jacket, and shoes ; and the women a robe and bodice, 
like those worn by Lingdyat women. They are honest, hardwork¬ 
ing, even-tempered, neat, clean, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is to draw and sell palm-juice, and a few are engaged in 
trade. They ai’e busy during the fair season and idle during the 
rains. They rank Wow Lingayats and among middle-class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 lOa, (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £3 (Ra. 30) a year on dress. A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 4a. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
The value of their house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth 
costs them about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £J (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), 
and a death about £i (Rs. 10). They are religious. Their family 
gods are Basavana, Hanuman, and Yellava. They call both 
Brahmans and Linjrdyats to conduct thoir marriages and their other 
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ceremonies are performed "by Lingd,yai priests. Their principal 
holidays are Ugddi in April-May, N'dg-paneJiami in August-Sep¬ 
tember, in September-October, Dasara in Octo- 

ber-November, Divdli in November,and HoUhunaviin March-April. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Sangameshvar at Kudla 
abont twelve miles from Hangal. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is a Lingayat priest named Ajayya who lives at Nidsingi about 
eight miles from Hangal. He gives them religious instruction and 
in return receives presents. They occasionally worship the village 
goddesses Dayamava and Durgava by offering them flowers, sandal 
paste, perfumes, fruit, and uncooked food. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child honey is dropped 
into its mouth and its navel cord is cut, and on the fifth day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped to secure long life to the child. On the 
thirteenth day a Lingdyat priest is called. He blesses the child and 
its mother and gives her some fruit, and in return is given money 
and uncooked food. The child is pnt into a cradle and named by its 
paternalaunt. Both Brahman and Lingdyat priests are called to their 
marriages. The Brahman priest makes the bride and bridegroom 
stand in two baskets filled with rice and holds a cloth between them. 
Five married women whose first husbands are alive throw red rice 
over the couple, the Lingd,yat priest ties kanlcans or yellow threads 
round the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom, and two lighted 
lamps set in a plate containing red water are waved round their faces. 
A feast is given to members of the caste and the marriage is over. 
After death the Lingayat priest comes and sets his right foot on the 
head of the body. The foot is worshipped and the body is carried 
sitting in a vimdn or car to the burial ground. As the carriers 
draw near the burial ground tvpo men come from the grave to the 
car and ask. Who are you ? and Where arc you going ? The 
mourners answer; It is Ramayya Mollaya who is going to Shiv's 
heaven. The two men lay a cocoanut in the car and say, Come. The 
bearers move on to the grave. The body is taken out of the car 
and set in the grave. The Ijingayat priest repeats charms, throws 
hel leaves and earth on the body, and the grave is filled. The 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and all go home. 
No further funeral ceremonies are observed. Eight years ago the 
Ilgerus used to burn their dead, but lately, under the advice of 
Lingdyat priests, they have begun to bury. A birth, a girl's 
coming of age, or a death causes no impurity. They pay special 
respect to all lings whether in temples or in houses, hut do not 
wear the ling round their necks like the Lingayats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by members of their caste and Lingayat priests, and if any 
one disobeys a common decision he is put out of caste. An out- 
caste may rejoin if he pays a fine of lOs. (Rs. 5) and drinks charan- 
tirth or water in which a priest’s feet have been washed. They 
send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Jalg8> rs, apparently Watermen, that isG old-washers, are return¬ 
ed as numbering only two and as found in Ranebennur. Several 
other families who are gold-washers by descent have probably been 
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returned under some other name. They speak impure Kdnarese. The 
names in common use among men are Kallappa, Mall^ppa, and 
Rangdppa; and among women Adiveva, Basava, Fakirava, Kallava, 
and Yellava. They have no surnames. Their house gods are 
Basdppa, the river Ganga, and Hulig’eva. They have no subdivisions. 
They are short, strong, and muscular. They live in dirty untidy 
and ill-cared for houses with flat roofs and walls of brick 
and mud. They keep oxen, fowls, and dogs. They are great 
eaters and poor cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rice, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The 
men wear a headscarf, a jacket, a shouldorcloth, a loincloth, 
and a blanket; and the women wear a robe and a bodice, without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They wear 
flowers in their hair. Their clothes are made in the local hand- 
looms and they generally have one or two suits for holiday wear. 
The men wear ear and finger rlng-s, and the women nose ear and 
toe rings, and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tem¬ 
pered, and orderly, but unclean and untidy. They wash the dust 
in goldsmiths’ shops for particles of gold, aud the sands of the 
gold-yielding streams in the Kapoti hills. They can practise gold¬ 
washing in the Kapoti streams only during a few months in the cold 
weather and even when at work make little more than the wages of 
a day-labourer. Their craft is falling and they are in debt. They 
eat from all higher class Hindus but not from Musalmans, Holayas, 
or Miidigars. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food aud about ,£1 lO.?. (Rs.l5) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs. .50) to build and 2.?, (Bo. 1) a mouth to 
rent. Their hou.sehold goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A 
birth costs about 4^. (Rs, 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 lOs. (Rs. 25) paid to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming 
of ago .about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about S-si. (Rs. 4), and a death, 
about 16s. (Rs. 8). They are religious. Their family deities areYel- 
lava, Iluligeva, and Hananisippa. They have no family-priests. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriage ceremonies. 
They keep the Hindu holidays of Holihimvi in March-April, JJ(j<uU 
in April, Damra in October, and Divdli in November. Tlioy make 
pilgrimages to yellamma in Belgaum aud to the Musalrnan tomb of 
Raja Bagovar the saint of Yaranur in Navalgund. They worship the 
village deities Dayamava and Durgava, and say they do not believe in 
witchcraft, sorcei’y, or soothsaying. They do not keep the reg’ular 
Hindu sacraments or mnskdrs. On the birth of a child they cut its 
navel-cord •, on the fifth they worship the goddess Kallamma, give a 
caste dinner, and saci-ifice a sheep at the tomb of Raja Bagovar the 
Fir of Yamnur ; aud on the twelfth cradle the child. On the first 
day of a marriage they rub the bride and bridegroom with 
turmeric. On the second day they give a caste dinner. On the 
third day they set the bride and bridegroom on a horse and 
cany them through the town with great pomp. On tho death of a 
man or woman they carry the dead body to the burning ground, 
set it on the pile of wood or cowdung cakes, and burn it. Child- 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Tho 
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heads of widows are not shaved but they are not allowed to marry 
again. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by the caste people and if any one breaks their 
rules he is put out of caste. They eke out a living as labourers 
and are a poor class. 

Jinga'rs, or Saddle-makers, also called Chitragd.rs or Painters, are 
returned as numbering about 400 and as found in DharwAr, Gadag, 
Hubli, Kod, and Rdnebennnr. Their home speech is Marathi and they 
speak Kdnarese with the people of the district. I’he names in common 
use among men are Dhoudiba, Krishnappa, and Ramdppa; and 
among women Bhagirathi, Ganga, and Sarasvati. Their surnamos 
arc Amblekar, Kamblekar, Khaprekar, and Topekar. Boys and girls 
of the same surname do not intermarry. Their family goddess is 
Nimshadevi whose chief shrine is in Maisur. They have no sub¬ 
divisions. They are short and fair. They live in hou.ses of the better 
class with tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food is Indian-millet bread, 
rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The men wear a loin 
and shoulderclotb, a jacket, a turban or headscarf, and shoos; the 
Women wear a robe and bodice like Brahman women. They are hard¬ 
working, hospitable, and orderly. They work as carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, painters, and saddle-makers. The women do not help 
the men in their work. A family of five spends about .€1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about T30 (Rs. 300) to build, and their 
house goods are worth about £10 (Rs.lOO). A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about 
£25 (Rs. 250), agirbs coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). They are religious, 
respect Brdhmans, and call them to conduct their religious cere¬ 
monies. Their spii'itual teacher is called Shankar Bharati. They 
make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Qokarn. They profess not to 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. They keep the sixteen 
Brahman sanskdrs or sacraments. Child-marriage and polygamy, 
are allowed; widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown 
They send their children to school, take to 7)ew pursuits, and are a 
rising class, 

KEmmArS, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering about 
1200 and aa found all over the district. They speak Kanarese as well 
as Marathi. The names in common use among men are Fakirappa 
Hanainappa, Havlappa, and Yellappa; and among women Bhimava, 
Fakirava,Hanmava,and Kallava. They have no surnames except place 
names. Their house goddess is Kallava whose chief shrine is at 
Shirsangi near Ramdurg in Belgaum. They have no divisions. They 
are dark and strong. They live in one-storeyed flat-roofed houses, 
generally small and ill-cared for. In front of each house is a large 
veranda in which they make many iron articles. They are 
moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their every-day food includes rice 
bread, vegetables, clarified butter, curds, and milk; and on holidays 
they use flesh. They drink all kinds of liquor and some are 
intemperate; some wear top-knots and others .shave the crown 
of the head. They shave the beard, but keep the moustache. 
The women tie the hair into a back knot and deck their hair 
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with flowers. The men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a 
headscarf, and a pair of sandals and the women in a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The 
men wear ear-rings of brass or false pearls and brass or silver finger 
rings, and the women wear silver armlets, ear and nose rings, and 
waistbands. They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, and 
hospitable, but unclean. Their main calling is making iron tools. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours’ rest at 
midday for a meal and a sleep. Their women and children help in 
their work. Their earnings amount to about 6d. to la. (4-tSa^.) 
a day. Their calling is steady but some are in debt. A family 
of five spends about Ifls. (Rs. S) a month on food. A house 
costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are 
worth about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). A birth costs 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage 
about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about I6s. (Rs. 8), 
and a death about 16s. (Rs. 8). The are very religious, respecting 
Brdhmans, and calling thorn to conduct their marriages and other 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Brahmanio gods, keep the 
usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, 
Tuljapur, and Kolhapur. They have no spiritual teacher. At 
home they worship the image of Kallamma and the images of their 
ancestors, and on holidays sacrifice a sheep to Kallamma. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They keep none of 
the sixteen Brdhmanic samkdr$ or sacraments. On the twelfth day 
after birth a child is named and cradled. Nothing further is done 
till marriage. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom ar^ 
dressed in fine clothes, & dcmdi or flower chaplet is tied round the 
bride’s head, and a bashing or brow-horn is tied round the bride- 
gi-oom’s head. They are seated on a raised seat, the village astrologer 
throws red rice over them, the bridegroom ties the mangahtitra or 
lucky thread round the bride’s neck, and betel is served to tfce 
guests. The astrologer is paid about 28. (Re. 1). The bride and 
bridegroom are seated on horseback and taken in procession 
to a Hindu temple with music. They bow to the god and return 
home. Friends and relations are feasted and the marriage is over. 
The dead are burnt. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by the casfcemen, and any one 
who disobeys the common decision i.s' put out of caste, and allowed 
back on paying a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5). Some send their children to 
school. They taka to no new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Killikiatars or Ckhatris are returned as numbering about 
445, and as found all over the district except in HubliandNavalgund. 
They speak Marathi at home and Kanarese abroad. The names in 
common use among men are Dakalya, Fakirana, Gidya, Shettenna, 
and Yella ; and among women Basakka, Hulagakka, Kallamma, and 
Mugakka. Their common surnames are Allak, Pachange, and Sinde, 
Persons having the same surname do not intermarry. The name of 
their chief god is Bhadmana, a,nd of their chief goddesses Hulgemma 
and Yellamma, whose shrines are at Hulgi near Hospeth in Bell^ri 
and at Savadatti in Belgaum. They are of two subdivisions- 
Minahidiyo and Gombiadiso. The Minahidiyos make their living by 
catching and selling fish, and the Gombiadisos by playing with leather 
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dolls behind a curbain. They do not eat together or intermarry. 
In appearance they are strong, stout, muscular, and dark like 
ordinary lower-class Hindus, 'L’hey live in dirty ill-cared for mat huts. 
Their house goods include a few earthen pots, one or two brass 
plates, a drum which they use in their plays, and a large box with six 
or seven dolls. They keep sheep and fowls. They are great eaters 
and bad cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet bread, gruel of 
rough Indian millet flour, vegetables, salt, onions, and garlic. Their 
special holiday dishes are animal food and liquor. They eat fish, fowls, 
deer, and hares, but no other animals. All drink liquor and 
some to excess. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short 
coat, a blanket, and a headscarf; and the women a robe and bodice. 
They have no stock of good clothes either for ordinary wear or for 
special occasions. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and 
waistchains, and the women wear copper or brass ear, finger, and 
toe rings and silver arm and wristlets. The women do nob mark 
their foreheads with kunku or redpowder. The Chhatris are 
hardworking but dirty and hot-tempered. Their main calling 
is showing leather dolls of various shapes all naked and indecent. 
These dolls are placed behind a curtain with a lamp close by. A 
man sits near, explains the movements, and beats a drum. The 
motions and the explanations cause much laughter among the 
spectators, but are so indecent that Government have forbidden 
the performance in public places. Since their show has been 
stopped some have begun to work as field labourers. A family of 
five spends about 16a. (Rs. 8) a month. A house costs them about 
10a. (Rs. 5) to build, and their house good.s are worth about 4a. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 4a. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), a 
girPs coming of age 4s. (Rs, 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs, 5). They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays, and call men of their own caste 
not Brdhmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut, on the fifth day friends and relations are feasted, 
and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. The day 
before a wedding day a sheep is sacrificed to their goddess Hulgeva, 
and friends and relations are feasted on the flesh. On the wedding 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed in warm water. A hashing or marriage-coronet is tied round 
the head of the bridegroom and a dandi or flower bonnet round the 
head of the bride. They are seated on an altar and grains of red rice 
are thrown over them. They are then taken to a temple where 
they throw themselves before the god, offer cocoanuts and betel 
nuts and leaves, and the marriage is over. The dead are either 
burnt or buried according to the means of the deceased’s relations. 
Child marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their headman or 
gandchdri who is also their priest. They do not send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Kumbha'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering about 2650, 
and as found all over the district. They are old settlers in Dhd,rw4.r 
and are Liugayata by religion. They apeak impure K4narese. The 
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aames in common use among men are Grurappa, Sidappa, and Virappa; 
and among women Basava, Chinava, and NAgava. They have no 
surnames. Their houae-gods are Basavana, lahvar, and Virabhadra. 
The shrine of Basavana is at Ulvi and of Ishvar at Gokarn both in 
North K4nara ; Virahhadra’s shrine is at Rachoti in BelUri. They 
have no subdivisions. They are dark, strong, and muscular. They 
live in tiled as well as flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt 
bricks and mud. They keep one or two asses to carry mud and 
litter. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables,chillies, and 
buttermilk, and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. 
They neither eat flesh nor dinnk liquor. The men wear a loin and 
a shouldercloth, a short coat, and a headscarf, and a blanket during 
the cold and wet months. The women wear a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
They have no stock of clothes for special occasions. Both men and 
women wear a ling and apply vibhuti or white cowdung ashes to 
their brows. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered, and 
orderly, but proverbially dirty and so ignorant that Kumbhd-r is a 
local name for a dullard. Their main calling is making tiles, bricks, 
and various earthen vessels. They work from morning till dark 
in the rainy season and from morning till eight at other times. 
They are helped by their women. A family of five spends about 
£1 4*. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs them about £10 
(Rs. 100) to build, and their house furniture is worth about £5 
(Rs. 60). A birth costs about £1 (Rs, 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of ago about 10s. (Rs. 5), a pregnancy about 
£1 (Rs. 10), and a death about,£1 lOs. (Rs. 15). They are religious, 
respecting LingAyat priests and calling them to their religious cere¬ 
monies, They keep the leading Hindu holidays. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Lingilyat priest whe lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child 
is born its navel-cord is cut, and on the twelfth day it is named and 
cradled, and a feast is given toLingayat priestsand to the caste-people. 
The day before a wedding the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric and bathed, and a caste feast is given. On the wed¬ 
ding day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a four-cornered 
altar, a red and white vessel half-filled with water and betelnut is 
set at each corner of the seat, and a Lingdyat priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple. Next day a caste feast is given 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is placed sitting 
and decked with flowers, ornaments, and redpowder. It is set in 
a car-shaped bier and carried to the burial ground by four men. 
About sixty years ago all classes of Hindus used to come to the 
houses of potters and bring either images of earth or raw earth to 
make images. On such occasions people used to bring enough dry 
provisions to keep a man his wife and two children for a day, or 3d. 
to 6d. (2 to 4 as.) in cash, an unsewn bodice, and turmeric and red- 
powder. They gave these things to the potter and asked them to 
give them the required earthen pots, images, or clay. The potters 
worshipped the pots, images, and clay and handed them to thei 
people who carried them in procession to their houses. At present 
as Jingars and goldsmiths prepare excellent clay images people 
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prefer buying from them than from potters. The occasions when 
people used to bring clay images from the potters were, on the last 
day of the month of Jeshth or June-July when a pair of earthen 
bullocks were brought from the potters and worshipped; on the 
last day of Ashddh or July-August when an image of the goddess 
Divasi Gavri was bought and worshipped; on the bright fourth of 
Shravan or August-September when one are more images of snakes 
were brought from the potter^a and worshipped; on the bright 
sixth of the same month, when an earthen image of the faithful 
servant of the king Sahadev one of the five Pandavs was brought 
from the potter’s and worshipped ; on the dark eighth of Shravan 
or August-September, when an image of Krishna was bought; on 
the bright fourth of Bhddrapad or September-October, when the 
image was of Ganpati; and on the fuH-raoon of Ashvin or 
October-November, when the image was of Sigi Gavri or the new 
crop goddess, were brought from the potter’s and worshipped. On 
seven occasions pots and raw clay are .still brought from the potters, 
on the full moon of Fodgun or March-April, the Jingars bring 
earth from the potters and make images of the god K&m which 
they sell to people; on the first Friday of Shravan or August- 
September a small earthen pot with a lid is brought from the 
potter’s, the face of the goddess Lak.shmi is drawn with red and 
yellow on the shutter which is placed on the pot, the neck of the 
pot is adorned with ornaments and the pot is worshipped by Brahman 
women on every Friday up to the eighth of the month of Bhddrapad 
or September-October; on the bright eighth of Bhddrapad or 
September-October another pot is brought from the potter’s, deco¬ 
rated in the same way, and called Jeshta Lakskmi or the elder sister 
of Lakshmi, this is placed near the former pot and' worshipped; at 
the beginning of a thread-girding or a marriage, especially among 
Brahmans, several pots are brought from the potters and one of 
them is called Avighna Kalatih or the guardian pot and is wor¬ 
shipped ; at the beginning of a Lingayat wedding eight pots are 
brought from the potter and worshipped in honour of their family 
deities. Before the beginning of the festival of Durga the goddess 
of cholera five earthen pots are brought from the potter’s and given 
to five members of the village community, the gavda or headman, 
the head cultivator, the talvar or watchman, the harika, and 
the holaya or the messenger, who worship the pot till the festival 
is over. When cholera breaks out in a village the village potter is 
asked to make an image of the goddess of cholera. When the 
image is ready the village people go in procession to the potter's 
house and tell the potter to carry the image to a spot outside of 
the village. When the image is taken to the spot named it is first 
worshipped by the potter and then by the villagers, food is offered 
to it, and the food is eaten by all the villagers present. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling; social 
disputes are settled by a majority of their castemen and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 
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La'd Suryavanshis, a class of Butchers, are returned as num¬ 
bering about 1470 and as found all over the district except in Kod. 
They speak impure Hindustani. The names in common use among 
men are Babu, Div^nji, Maddana, and Margana ; and among women 
Balava, Lachmava, Rajava, and Yellava. They have no surnames. 
Their family-goddesses are Durgava and Hulgava whose shrines are 
found all over the district. They have no subdivisions. They are 
rather fair, strong, and muscular. Their features are regular, the 
face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-hones 
low, and the cheeks gaunt. They live in thatched and sometimes 
in tile-roofed houses which are generally dirty and ill-cared for. 
Their daily food is rice, Indian millet bread and gruel, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dish is flesh. They drink liquor and 
some take hemp-water or hhdng and opium. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, and a headscarf; 
and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the women ear, finger, and nose rings and bracelets. 
Their main calling is killing sheep and selling the flesh. Their 
profits have been reduced by enforcing orders against the sale of 
damaged flesh. A family of five persons spends about 16s, (Rs. 8) 
a month on food, and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs. 60) to build and about Is. (8 aa.) a month to rent. 
A birth coats about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), 
a girl's coming of age about 6s, (Rs. 3), and a death about 16s. 
(Rs. 8). They are religious, respecting Brdhmans, and calling them 
to their marriages. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Yellamma 
at Savadatti in Bel gaum and to the tomb of a Musalm^n saint 
named Daval Mdlik at Navalgund in Dhd,rw^r. They have no spiritual 
teacher and they profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut and a 
few drops of castor-oil are dropped into its mouth. On the fifth 
a sheep is killed and a few friends and relations are feasted, and 
on the thirteenth the child i.s named and cradled. Ho further 
ceremony is observed till marriage. On the wedding day the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on an altar, the village astrologer 
repeats verses and throws yellow rice on the pair, the bride and 
bridegroom mb each other's brows with turmeric, lighted lamps are 
waved round their faces, a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is washed, set in 
a sitting posture, and decked with new clothes, flowers, and orna¬ 
ments. It is carried on a bier to the burial-ground and buried. On 
the third day after deaih milk is taken to the burial-ground and 
poured on the grave. If the death occurs on an unlucky day the 
house in which the death took place is abandoned for three months, 
its doors being closed with bunches of thorns. It is believed that 
if the family lived in the house some fresh evil fortune would fall 
on them. Child marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the elders 
of the community and any one who disobeys their decision is puV 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
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MedSirs, or Ba.sket'makerSj are returned as numbering about 
1070 and as found all oyer tbe district. Tkey speak impure 
Kinarese. The names in common use among men are Adiva, 
Raj^^ppaJ and YeMppa; and among women Baaava, Kdllava, and 
Yellava. They have no surnames except place names. Their 
family goddess is Yellamma whoso chief shrine is at Savadatti in 
Belgaum. There have no subdivisions. They are shorty dark, and 
weak. Their features are irregular, eyes small, nose high, lips thin, 
cheek-bones low, and cheeks gaunt. They live in dirty and 
ill-cared for thatched or tiled houses. Their daily food is millet 
and vegetables and they occasionally eat flesh and drink liquor. 
Their dress does not differ from that of other local Hindu labourers. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth and a headscarf; and 
the women wear a robe and bodice. The men wear finger rings of 
brass and copper and earrings of false pearls, and the women 
wear ear and nose rings of false pearls and armlets and toe rings of 
bellmetal. They are hardworking, honest, and even-tempered, 
but neither clean nor orderly. Their main calling is bamboo basket 
and mat making. They work eight or ten hours a day and are 
helped by their women and children. Though their craft is steady 
most are in debt. A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a 
month on food. A house costs about £0 (Rs. CO) to build and about 
6d. (4 as.) a month to rent. A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a 
marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), 
and a death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious, respecting 
BrAhmans and calling them to conduct their marriages. They have 
a guru or spiritual teacher named Giirusiddhasvdmi who lives at 
Hubli. They occasionally offer a sheep to their goddess Durga. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the 
thirteenth day after birth the child is named and friends and relations 
are feasted. During her first pregnancy a woman is given a new 
robe and bodice, her head is decked with flowers, and she is taken 
to the temple of Basappa to bow to the god. After death the 
body is placed sitting and the chief of a Lingayat religious house 
comes and sets his foot on the corpse’s head. The body is taken to 
the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by a 
sti'ong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the 
caste and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Wa'mdeV Nila'ris, or Indigo-dyers, are returned as numbering 
about 500 and as found in Hubli, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
R4nebennur, and Ron. They speak Kdoarese. The names in 
common use among men are Hariamappa, Ndmdevdppa, and 
Tukappa; and among women Bhd,gava, Shantava, and Snbava. 
Their surnames are Bagade, Basme, Nadari, and Paste. Their 
family gods are Venkoba and Vithoba and their goddesses Bhavfi,ni 
and Yellamma. They have no divisions. They do not differ in 
appearance from other local labourers. They live in ordinary one¬ 
storeyed houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled 
roofs. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread and gruel, rice, chillies, and vegetables, and their 
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special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They drink 
liquor and some of them hemp-water, opium, and tobacco. The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and 
the women a robe and bodice. They are hardworking*, thrifty, and 
hospitable, but dirty. Their main calling is to dye yarn with 
indigo and prepare it for the weavers. Some of them also weave. 
They suffer from the competition of other local dyers. They work 
from morning till evening except two or three hours at noon for 
dinner and re.st, Thoir women help in the work. They do not 
work on ordinary Hindu holidaya. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 
(Rs. 200) to build, and the value of their house goods is about £5 
(Ra. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about Ss. (Rs. 4), and a death about 
£1 10a. (Rs. 15), They are religious, respecting Brslhinans and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They go on 
pilgrimage to Pandharpur and Gokarn. Their guruOT spiritual teacher 
is a man of their own caste, who is called Nagndth. He travehs 
from place to place giving religious instruction and his followers 
support him. He does not try to make fresh converts. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage, 
divorce and polygamy are practised ; polyandry is unknown. They 
are bound together by a strong ca.ste fc'eling. Their social disputes 
are settled by their c,a3te*people and any one disobeying their 
decisions is put out of caste. Caste authority is day by day 
growing weaker. They send their children to school, take to no 
fresh pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

(Na'gliks, a sect of Lingiiyat dyers, are returned as numbering 
about 2200, and as found all over the district except in Kalghatgi. 
Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Par^ppa, RudrJlppa, and Sidappa; and among women 
Gangava Gurava, Satava, and Jrbasava. They have no surnames. 
Their family gods are Basavaua, Shankar, and Virabhadra. They have 
no subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from other local 
Lingayats. They live in dirty ill-cared for houses of the better class 
with walls of sun-burnt brick and flat roofs. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, 
pulse, and vegetable-^, and their special holiday dishes are cakes of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. Their dress and ornaments are the same as those of 
other Lingayats. They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty. 
Their main calling is to dye yarn and prepare it for weavers. Some 
of them till and others work as labourers. Their women and 
children help them in their work. As day-labourers they 
are well paid, every man earning about Is. (8 as.) a day. Pew 
of them are in debt. A family of five spends about £1 4.s. 

(Eb, 12) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to 
build. A birth costs about 8s, (Rs, 4), a son’s marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100) including £3 (Rs. 30) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s 
coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). 
They are religious, respecting Lingayat priests and calling them to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the loading Hindu 
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holidays. Their teacher is Murgisvatni who lives at Chitaldurg in 
Maisur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and 
consult exorcists when any member of the family falls sick or when 
any misfortune befalls them. Their birth, marriage, and death 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingayats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. Caste authority is day by day growing weaker. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a rising class. 

Pa'nclia'ls, numbering about 18,000, are found all over the 
district. They are said to get their name because they include 
the five crafts of Kammararu or blacksmith, Badigerw or 
carpenter, Kanchgararu or bellinetal maker, KalkntJcarib or stone¬ 
cutter, and Agasaleru or goldsmith. They eat and marry with each 
other, but with no other class. They use mutton and liquor, and 
live on millet, rice, wheat, pulse, vegetables, sugar, milk, and 
curds. Their chief object of worship is Kdlikadevi or Kallamma; 
some also worship Hanuman. Their high priest is an ascetic who 
lives at Tatgiri near tSirpur in the Ni7,^^m’s country. Their religion 
and family observances differ little from those of Brdhmans. The 
dead are burnt except the chief priest who is buried. They have 
their own priests who perform all their religious rites. Among 
some Pancnals widow-marriage is not allowed. Poverty, necessity, 
religious disputes, and the pride of their priests, have forced many 
PAnchals to form subordinate communities with priests of their own. 
Except that they do not obey the old priests or eat with their old 
castefollows, and that they allow widow-marriage and divorce, 
their customs do not differ from tho.se of the main body of Panohals. 
The members of each of their subordmate classes eat and marry 
among themselves only. As a class the Panchals are short, fair, well- 
featured, and hardy. They speak Kanarese and very few are able to 
read or write. Their chief religions hooks are the Nagarkhand, and 
Padmabhukhand, and parts of the Skandapuraii. The men wear 
the waistcloth sometimes folded and tucked like the BrAhman waist- 
cloth j the women wear the bodice and the robe either drawn through 
the legs in Brahman fashion or hanging like a petticoat. In former 
times some of tho Pilnchals vrero famous craftsmen, and there are 
still very skilful workers among them. As a class they are well- 
to-do, 

S him pis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering about 6580 and 
as found all over the district. They are divided into two classes, 
NAmdev Shimpis and Lingdyab Shimpis or Shiv Shimpigars. 
NAmdev Shimpis ar'e found all over the district. They speak 
Marathi at home and Kanarese abroad. The names in common use 
among men are NarsAppa, SvamirAo, and VithohAppa; and among 
women Granga, Radha, and Rukhmai. Their surnames are JAdhav, 
KothAre, and Songaji. They have no subdivisions. In appearance 
they are rather fair and strong and like MarAthas. They live in flat- 
froofed houses with walls of mud and sun-bnrnt bricks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables; and their chief 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
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fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, 
a jacketj a coat, and shoes j and the women wear a robe and bodice. 
On holidays they wear better and costlier clothes. In character 
they are hospitable and even-tempered, but proverbially dishonest. 
Their main calling is to sew coats, waistcoats, caps, and other articles 
of dress. They work daily from seven to twelve and from two to 
six, and are helped by their women. A family of five spends about 
jEI (Es. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and 25. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about £l(Rs. 10), 
a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age £2 (Rs. 20), a 
pregnancy about £ I (Rs. 10), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). They are 
religious, respect Brdhmans, and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. Their family god is Vithoba of Pandharpnr. They 
keep all Hindu holidays. They have two spiritual teachers named 
Bodhaldbava and Tuljaharanb^va. Bodhalabava is much stricter 
in demanding the homage of his followers than Tulj^haranbava. 
During the Navardtra or the nine nights’ festival in the month of 
Ashvin or October-November they offer liquor and flesh to theii 
goddess Bhavdni. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth¬ 
saying. They keep some of the sixteen Brahman sanskdrs oi 
sacraments. When a child is born its navel cord is cat and the 
mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddese 
Sathi is worshipped and a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. The dead 
are burnt and the family of the deceased remain impure for ten 
days. Every year in the month of Bhddrapad or September. 
October they keep a mind or memorial feast in honour of their dead 
ancestors. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Minor social disputes are settled by their caste-people and graver 
questions by their spiritual teachers. They send their children tc 
school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Shiv ShimpigArs are a class of Lingayat tailors. They speali 
K4narese. The names in common use among men are Basdppa 
KallAppa, and Rndrappa ; and among women Gurbasava, Irava, anc 
Rudrava. They have no surnames. Their family deities an 
Rachana and Virahhadra whose chief shrines nre at Gadag ir 
Belgaum and at Rachoti near Kadapa in Madras. They have ni 
subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from ordinary 
local Lingayats. They live in flat-roofed houses with walls of muc 
and sun-burnt bricks. The houses are neat, clean, and well-caret 
for. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily foodislndiai 
millet bread, chillies, vegetables, and buttermilk, and their specia 
holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They use neither flesl 
nor liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a head' 
scarf, and sandals ; andiihe women a robe and bodice without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They have no goot 
stock of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two seti 
of new clothes for special occasions. The men wear gold earring! 
and gold or silver finger rings; and the women wear a mugti oi 
pin-like gold nose ornament, necklaces of gold and glass beads 
silver armlets, and glass bangles. In character they are even 
tempered, hardworking, and thrifty, but proverbially cunning an( 
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dishonest.^ Their main calling is sewing coats, waistcoats, caps, 
and other articles of dress. Their women sew bodices and do 
house work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
about 2s. (Re, 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about 10». 
(Rs. 5), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girFs coming of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 lOif, (Rs. 15), and a death about 
£1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Lingdyat priests, and call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. Their spiritual toacher 
is a Lingayat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in Mai.sur. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft,and soothsaying, and consult exorcists when 
any member of their family falls sick or any misfortune befalls 
them. Their customs and religious ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingayats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are practised but not polyandry. They are bound 
bogethor by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
their priests and castemen, and any one who disobeys their deci¬ 
sions is put out of caste, They send their children to school. 
Some of them have begun to take to new pursuits, but on the whole 
they are a falling class. 

Sona'rs, Sonagdrs or Agasalerns, that is Goldsmiths, are returned 
as numbering about 2400, and as found all over the district. They 
form one of the five classes of Panchals. The Sonagdrs Lave 
several family-stocks and persons of the same stock do not 
intermarry. They apeak Kdnarose. The names in common use 
among men are Basappa, Kdllappa, and Malldpa; and among 
women Bhimava, Kdllava, and Rdmava. Their family deities are 
Kdllava and Bdnashaukari. They are fair, strong, and muscular. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, clarified bntter, and curds; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They profess to use neither flesh 
nor liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a 
headscarf, and shoes; and the women a robe and a bodice. Both 
men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They are even- 
tempered and hospitable but dishonest. Their main calling is to 
make ornaments and idols of gold and silver. Some of them sell 
earthen images of Ganpati and Krishna. They are skilful workers, 
and are well paid. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl's marriage about £30 (Rs. 300) 
including a heavy but varying dowry paid to the bridegroom, a girl's 
coming of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about £3 (Rs.30). 
They are religious though they neither respect Brahmans nor call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. All their ceremonies 
are performed by men of their own caste. They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirsingi in Navalgund and to Gokarn in North Kanara. Their 
spiritual teacher is a man of their own caste who lives at Torgal in 
Kolhdpur. Their family goddess Kallamma is shown as a female 
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sitting on a camel haying eight arms each holding a separate weapon. 
They do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
They have lately begun to keep the sixteen Brd,bTnanic somskdra 
or sacraments. They have composed new religious books in 
imitation of Brdhman books and have increased the number of their 
priests. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by 
their spiritual teacher named Patadasvanii. They send their boys 
to school, take to new pursuits, and are a prosperous class. 

SftHadi Korava'rs who seem in the census to have been included 
under Koravd,ra are a small tribe who have been long settled in 
Dharwar. They speak incorrect Kanarese abroad, and at borne a 
mixture of Kdnarese, Telugu, and Tamil. The names in common use 
among men are Bbima, Bala, Hanma, Pakira, and Yella; and among 
women Bhimava, Hanamava, Karava, Nagava, and Tipava. Their 
surnames are local not tribal. Their house deities are Hanuman and 
Yellava. Every one of their villages and towns has a shrine of the god 
Hanuman. The chief shrine of Yellava is in Parasgad in Bel gaum. 
They have two subdivisions Sanadi or clarion-playing Koravars and 
Kuneb or brush-making Koravrirs who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Koravars maybe known by their black, stoutj and ugly 
faces, and their dirty clothes. They are like VaddArs strong and tall. 
Most of them live in small ono-roomed dirty thatched huts, with no 
furniture except a grindstone, two or throe earthen jars, and a few 
brass vessels. They keep one or two asses to bring the strong grass 
called madi from river banks, to make brooms, ropes, and netting 
for banging vessels containing milk or curds. They are great eaters 
but poor cooks. Their daily food includes Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables. At their caste feasts they eat hare, sheep, and fish, 
but do not take beef or pork. They are excessively fond of liquor. 
Some use opium and hemp water or Ihdng. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth, a headscarf, a jacket, and a pair of shoes. The 
women wear a robe and a bodice. The dress of both men and women 
is dirty and untidy. Their holiday dress is the same as their every¬ 
day dress except that the clothes are new. The men wear brass 
ear and finger rings, and the women wear bracelets and a pin-like 
nose ornament called mugti. In character they are hot-tempered, 
idle, dishonest, and dirty. The men play the drum. The women 
make brooms, ropes, and netting from the madi grass which grows 
on river-banks. Boys learn music from the age of ten. A skilled 
musician earns about a shilling (8 as.) a day, Their craft is hereditary. 
Though the demand for their services is fairly constant and well 
paid their intemperate habits keep most of them in debt. Their 
social position is low about the same as the Vaddd,rB but above the 
Mhfira and Bedars. They keep the usual Brahmanic aSid local 
holidays, A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on dress. A bouse costs about 
£5 (Rs. 50) to build and their house goods and cattle are worth 
about £1 lOs. (Rs. 15). The birth of a child costs about 16s 
(Rs. 8), a son’s marriage about £5 (Rs. 50) including £2 1 Os. 
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(Rs. 25) paid to the bride’s father^ a girl’s coming of age about 83 . 
(Rs. 4), and a death about 12#. (Ks. 6 ). Their ceremonies are 
performed by men of their own class and not by Brahmans. They 
worship the usual local and Brahmanic deities and hold Hanuman in 
special respect. They never go on pilgrimage and have no teacher or 
guru. They believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. On the 
fifth day after the birth of a child a caste dinner is given and the child 
is laid in a cradle and named. When the child is three months old 
the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a caste dinner is given. No 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. Child and widow 
maiTiage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry is unknown. 
Some of them burn and others bury their dead. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the 
men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out 
of caste. The authority of the community shows no sign of declining. 
They send their boys to school, and take to new pursuits, but on 
the whole are a falling class. 

Md/Ullfacturors according to the cetisus of 1881 included nine 
classes with a .strength of 63,667 or 6‘86 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details arc : 


Dhdrwdr Maniifniclm'er.% J88I. 


DivieioN. 

Malce. 

Femalcg 

Total. 1 

nrvmioN. 

Male.4. 

Females 

Total. 

Bilejtldan* . 

Devangs or Hatgfirs... 

Oiitiig’&rs . 

Khatris or Patveg4rs . 
Hirekurvinavaru«“ ... 

2M6 

li,2US 

2103 

2873 

11,201 

1257 

1 

.5779 1 
22,490 
4060 

Istarerus * . 

IturvinshetU 

Sails or Koshtia 
KhivajOgis . 

Total ... 

117.5 

9597 

12 

1179 

9866 

10 

2354 

18,953 

22 

27,091 

26,576 

53,667 


• These castes do not appear in the census returns, the# are probably included under either Koshtig 
or S&liB. 


Bilejadars a class of Lingayat weavers seem to have been 
included in the census under Siilis or Koshtis. Their home 
speech is K 4 narese. The names in common use among men are 
Basdppa, Lingdppa, and Virdppa; and among women G-urbasava, 
PArvateva, and Virava. They have no surnames. The names of 
their family gods are Amareshvar, Basavana, and Virabhadra. 
They have four divisions, Shivashamashetti, Sdmas4li, Pattasali, 
and Rurvinshetti. The members of these divisions do not eat 
together or intermarry. They do not differ in appearance from 
ordinary Lingayats. Most of them live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of stones or sun-burnt 
bricks and flat roofs. Their houses are clean and well-cared for. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat coarse sugar and 
pulse. They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short coat, a blanket, and a 
headscarf ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The plain end 
of the robe is tied to the waist, the middle part folded up neatly and 
tucked to the left of the navel, and the embroidered end is passed 
from behind the back below the right arm, carried over the left 
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shoulder and head^ and allowed to fall on the right shoulder. The 
men shave the head clean, and wear the moustache and whiskers. 
The women either tie their hair into a ball or braid it into a plait. 
Both men and women mark their brows with iiibhuti or white 
cowdung ashes and wear the ling. The men wear gold ear and 
finger rings and silver waistchains, and the women wear gold 
armlets, earrings set with pearls, and gold or silver waistbands. 
They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable,and orderly. 
Their main calling is weaving saris or women’s robes and dliotars 
or men’s robes. They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and rest at noon. They are helped by their women. 
Their craft prospers and few are in debt, A family of five spends 
about £1 (Es. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £50 
(Ra, 500) to build and about 4^. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 10s. (Es. 15), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs, 10), a pregnancy about lOs, (Rs. 5) and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, not respecting 
Brdhmans or calling them to conduct their ceremonies, but having 
their religious ceremonies performed by Lingd,yat priests. They 
keep the usual Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to Gokarn 
and Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in BellAri. The guru or 
spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest who lives at Ohitaldurg 
in Maisur.. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth¬ 
saying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and the child are bathed, and a Lingayat priest ties a 
small ling to the right arm of the now born child. On the fifth day 
the knife with which the navel cord was cut, the place in which the 
cord was buried, and a curry-stone, are worshipped with flowers red 
powder and turmeric, and a feast is given to friends, relations, and 
Lingayat priests. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and named 
by its paternal aunt. In the third month five women whose first 
husbands are alive take the child and its mother to some LingAyat 
temples, where cocoanuts, plantains, and betolnuts and leaves are 
offered to the idol and all return home. Their marriage rites and 
customs do not differ from those of other Liugiy^ts.^ When a 
married man or woman dies the body is washed with water and 
placed in a sitting posture. A Lingayat priest comes and 
sprinkles on the body charanatirth or the water in which his feet 
are washed and sets his right foot on it and the foot is worshipped. 
The body is dressed in new clothes and decked with flowers and 
ornaments. The Lingayat priest reads the Basava Purifn for two or 
three hours during which the friends and relations of the deceased 
come with perfumes and garlands and throw them round theneck of the 
dead. The body is placed in a wooden car and carried to the burial 
ground. As they pass betel leaves, date.s, and perfumes are thrown 
on the body and music is played. At the burial ground the body is 
set sitting in a niche in the pit dug for it. The mathpati or 
Lingdyat beadle washes the body, rubs on cowdnug ashes, and lays 
flowers, perfumes, and a cocoanut before it. Each relation throws a 
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* Details are given under Lingdyat Jangams. 
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bandful of earth on the body and the grave is filled. The Lingdyafc 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and the 
party go home. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
castemeu under the presidency of Lingsiyat priests. Any ono 
disregarding such a decision is either fined or put out of caste. The 
authority of the community shows no sign of declining. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
rising class. 

Deva'ngS or Hatga'rs a class of weavers are returned as 
numbering about 5700, and as found in DhArwdr, Gadag, Hdngal, 
Kalghatgi, Kod, R&nebennurjand Ron. They seem to be long settled 
in the district. Their holy book the Deviinga Pnriin has the following 
account of their origin. At lir.st both gods and men went naked. 
In time they began to long for some covering. Gods and men 
together went to Shiv and prayed him to give them clothes. Their 
prayer so puzzled Shiv that he fell in a swoon. While in the swoon he 
saw a man come out of his own body. The man was fierce-looking, 
wore a loincloth, and a sacred thread, had a necklace of rudnikaha 
beads, and his body was smeared with cowdung ashes. When Shiv 
recovered from his swoon ho found tliat the vision was true, and 
that a man in all points as he had seen was standing before him. 
He called the man Devang or god-born. Sbiv told him to weave 
clothes for gods and men, and Devang at once began to weave. 
The sage Kashyapa was so pleased with Devfing’s skill that ho 
gave him his sister Devadatti in marriage. While Devang was 
throwing offerings into the sacred wodding-firo a virgin called 
Agnidatti came out of the fire and espoused him as her husband. 
From these two wives Devang had several son.s the eldest of whom 
named Bhanu Govind is said to be the forefather of the Dhdrwar 
Devangs. They are also called Hatgaws a name which they trace 
to hudga-hararu or sliip-movor because they used to make sails. 
There are two main divi.sions among them, the Janav Devangs who 
wear the sacred thread as well as the ling, and the Ling Devangs who 
wear only the ling. These two main divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Besides these there are some eighteen minor divisions, 
the most important of which arc Devasalis, Nagasalis, PadamsAlis, 
Pattasalis, Shubrasdlis, and iSoinasalis. These si:s subdivisions 
neither eat togothor or intermarry, nor do the Janav Devangs and 
Ling Devdngs eat or marry with them. Though they neither 
eat together nor intermarry, the divisions are so much alike aiid 
differ so little in customs condition or religion that the same details 
apply to all. In appearance the Devangs do not differ from 
ordinary Lingdyats, except that the men mark their brows with 
sandal wood paste and the women mark theirs with redpowder 
or kunJeu, They speak Kauarese. They live in houses of the 
better class one or two storeys high with walls of brick and flat 
or tiled roofs. The houses are clean and well-cared for. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is wheat or 
Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, sugar, and clarifiod 
butter. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. Their dross 
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does not differ from that of other Lingajats except that the women 
of the Devang priests pass the skirt of their robes back between 
their feet and tuck it behind. They are honostj thrif ty, hardworking, 
and hospitable, but quarrelsome. Their main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth. Some of them trade, and a few lend money. They 
work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for dinner 
and a sleep. Their women help in the work. Their calling prospers 
and few are in debt. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and about £3 (lls. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £20 (Rs, 200) to build and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £2 10/f. 
(Rs. 26), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girTs coming of age 
about £1105. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about lOs. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 lOs. (Rs. 15). They are religious. Their family gods are 
Mallikdrjuna, Rameshvar, and Virabhadra, and their family goddess 
is Banashankari. She is also called Shakh^mbari because at the 
great festival held in her honour in the month of Faushya or 
February-Mai'ch, one hundred and eight shdkhas or vegetables are 
cooked and offered to her. The Devangs respect Brdhmans and 
call them to help the Dcvdng priests who are not versed in religious 
rules. Their marriage and other ceremonies are conducted by 
priests of their own class with the aid of Brahmans. They keep all 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to all Hindu shrines 
except the shrine of Yellamma whose son Parashuram is supposed 
to have killed some of the children of their first ancestor Devdng. 
They have a guru or spiritual teacher who is called Devang [Svdrai. 
He lives at Hampi in Bellari, leads a life of celibacy, and does not 
try to make new followers. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. They profess to keep the sixteen sanskdrs or 
sacraments like Brdhmans, but in practise many of thorn are not 
strictly observed. As soon as a child is born a few drops of honey 
are put into its mouth and its navel cord is cut. On the fifth day 
the goddesses Jivati and Sathi aro worshipped; in the fourth year 
if the child is a boy its first hair is cut and a feast is given to 
Devang priests and relations j and in the eighth year the thread- 
girding is performed. Their marriage ceremonies differ little from 
those of Madhva Brahmans except that when a thread-wearing 
Devang marries the daughter of a ling-vre&ving Deviing the follow¬ 
ing ceremonies are performed to cleanse the girl. She is rubbed 
with earth and white cowdung ashes, a blade of the sacred darbha, 
grass is passed over her head like a razor, she is rubbed with oil, 
and bathed in warm water. A sacred fire is kindled, offerings are 
thrown into the fire, the family gods are washed in water, the girl is 
made to sip a few drops'of the water, she is cleansed and fit to 
marry into a thread-wearing family. Though the thread and ling- 
wearing Devdngs intermarry the marriage parties cook and eat 
separate wedding feasts. The dead are burnt and the funeral rites 
are gone through with the aid of a priest of their own caste. Birth 
and death cause impurity for twelve days, and monthly sickness for 
three days. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound ^ 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
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niaiority of the castemen, and those who disobey are put out of 
caste. If a Deviing drinks liquor his tongue is branded, he is fined, 
and allowed back to caste. They send their boys to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Linga'yat Oa'uiga'rs, or Oil-makers, are returned as numbering 
about 22,500 and as found all over the district. They speak Kanarese. 
The names in common use among men are BasAppa, Malldppa, and 
Ningdppa; and among women Basava, Ningava, and Virava. They 
have no surnames. Their household gods are Basavana and Vira- 
bhadra. The chief shrine of Basavana is near Ulvi in Ksinara, and 
of Virabhadra is in Gadag in Dhd,rwdr. They have five subdivisions, 
Karikuladas, Panchamsdlis, Padamasdlis, Sajans, and Sagaradas. 
The members of these subdivisions eat together and though they 
do not now intermarry, they differ so little in look, customs, 
condition, and religion that one account applies to all five sub¬ 
divisions. They are short, strong, and nmscular. They live in dirty, 
ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, oil, and vegetables, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and clarified butter. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men dress in a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; and the women in a robe and 
a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
Their clothes are of local hand-woven cloth. Both men and women 
wear the ling, and are generally unclean and untidy in their dress. 
The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear nose and 
toe rings and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tempered, 
and hospitable, but dirty and dishonest. Their main calling is 
pressing and selling oil. They work from morning till evening with 
two hours^ rest at noon. Their busy months are April and May. 
They do not work on holidays nor on Mondays which they hold sacred 
to their god Basavana. Their craft is falling as people have begun to 
use petroleum or rock-oil. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs, 10) a 
month on food and about £2 10s. (Rs.25) a year on dress. Including 
the oil mill a house costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 
4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. The value of their house goods is about 
£20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a 
pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £2 10s (Rs. 25), 
They are religious. They do not respect Brahmans, but call 
Lingfiyat priests to conduct tlieir marriage and other ceremonies. 
They keep all the chief Hindu holidays and go on pilgriinage to 
Ulvi in North Kfinara and to Hampi in Bellari. Their spiritual 
teacher is Tfitadasvfimi who lives at Dambal in Gadag. He does 
not try to make new followers. They worship the village gods 
Dayamava and Durgava, and believo in sorcerers, witches, and 
soothsayers, and consult them when sickness or any other mis¬ 
fortune befalls the family. Except in two particulars their religions 
rites and customs do not differ from those of other Lingfiyats. They 
refuse to sell oil to any woman who comes into the shop with 
dishevelled hair, and if a customer brings a dish with a spoon in 
it into their shop they keep the spoon but give it back the next 
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day. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their caste people and 
graver questions by tbeir spiritual teacher. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
class. 

HirekurvinavarUS are returned as numbering about seventy 
and as found chiefly in Rdnebennur. Their home speech is K^narese. 
The names in common use among men are Basappa, Kallappa, and 
Nagiippa ; and among women Basava, Mallava, and Nagava. They 
have no siumames. Their family gods are Ba,s^ppa, Mailar, and 
Venkatararaana; and their family goddess is Yellamma. They have 
two subdivisions Hire or Great Kurvinavarus and Ohik or Little 
Kurvinavarus who neither eat together nor intermarry. They are 
dark, stout, and muscular. They live in flat-roofed, dirty, ill-cared 
for houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and mud. Their daily 
food is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, and the flesh of fowls, 
sheep, or deer. They use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercioth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
a robe and a bodice. They have no store of clothes for ordinary wear 
or for special occasions. They are hardworking, honest, hospitable, 
even-tempered, and orderly but unclean and untidy. Their main 
calling is weaving dhoturs or men’s robes and sdrw or women’s robes. 
They work from morning till evening except a midday rest of two 
hours. Their women help the men in their work. A family of five 
spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs about 
£20 (Rs. 200) to build and Is. (8 as.) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 4.S-. (Rs. 12), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30), 
They are religious, respecting Brdhmans and calling them to conduct 
their marriages. On other religious occasions they act as their 
own priests. They keep the leading Hindu holidays but do not go 
on pilgrimage to any shrine. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingdyat 
priest named Hilakanthapanavaru. They profess not to believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. As soon as a child is 
born its navel cord is cut and the child and its mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day rice is boiled with pulse and five women whose 
first husbands are alive are fed, and on the tenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the twentieth day the mother and five 
women whose first husbands are alive go to a pond, well, or river, 
worship the water with redpowder and turmeric, and return home 
each with a pitcher of water on her head. When a marriage is 
settled, sheds are raised before tlio bride’s and bridegroom’s houses. 
On the wedding day the bride is brought to the bridegroom’s shed, 
the bride and bridegroom are bathed, dressed in new clothes, decked 
with flowers and ornaments, and seated on a blanket spread on 
a cot in the shed. The village astrologer comes and repeats verses 
and throws grains of red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted 
lamps are waved round their faces, betelnut and leaves are served 
among the guests, a feast is given to friends and relations, and the 
ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
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sit apart for nine days. On the tenth she is bathed, a feast is 
given to members of the caste, and in the evening she is taken to 
her hnsband'a room. After death the body is washed, dressed 
in new clothes, decked with ornaments, and placed in a sitting 
posture. It is put in a car, carried to the burial ground, and buried. 
Child and widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed and 
practised, polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a committee of 
castemen, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Istarems a small class of about fifty families seem in the 
census to have been included under Patvegars. They are found only 
in Hubli. They are said to be the illegitimate descendants of Patve¬ 
gars. They speak Marathi at home and impure Kauarese out of 
doors. The names in common use among men are Ranosa, TukAsa, 
and Yellasa; and among women Ambabai, Gangdbfii, and Tuljdbai, 
Their leading surnames are Habib, Jadhav, and Pav^r. Their family 
goddess is Ambahdi or Tuljslbhavani whose chief shrine is at Tulj^- 
pur in Sat^ra. They are fair, strong, and muscular. They live in 
flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones. Their daily food 
is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, curds, and vegetables ; and their 
special holiday dishes are .sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and coarse 
sugar. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, a long turban, and shoes; and the 
women a robe and a bodice, without passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, nose, finger, and toe rings, gold and glass 
bangles, and silver anklets. They arc hardworking, honest, hospit¬ 
able, even-tempered, and orderly. Their main calling is dyeing and 
selling silk. Some of them weave silk or silk-cotton robes and waist- 
cloths. They work from morning till evening dining and resting for 
about two hours at noon. Their women help in their work. They 
rest on the usual Hindu holidays. They are prosperous and free from 
debt. A family of five spends about £I 4». (Rs. 12) a month on food. 
A house costs them about £16 (Rs. 150) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a 
month to rent, and the value of their house goods is about £20 
(Rs. 200). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding 
about £4 (Rs. 40), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are religious. They worship the 
usual Br4hmanic gods and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They 
respect Brdhmans and call them to conduct their marriage and other 
ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Tuljdpur near Sdtdra. They 
have a spiritual teacher or guru. They believe in sorcery, witch¬ 
craft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is out, a 
little honey is dropped into its mouth, and the mother and child 
are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and 
five women whose first husbands are alive are fed, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named and cradled by its paternal aunt, 
A birth causes impurity for five days. When a boy is five years old 
iiis hairis cut, and when eight years old he is girt with a sacred thread. 
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At their 'wedding the bride and bridegroom are jjubbed with 
turmeric and oil and bathed. A Brdhman repeats^ verses and 
throws red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces, betel is handed to the gnests, and the bride and 
bridegroom are made to eat from the same plate. Next day 
the bride and bridegroom are taken to a temple, and bow to the 
idol, and this completes the marriage. The dead are burnt. On 
the eleventh a Brahman purifies the mourning family by giving the 
men new sacred threads to -wear and all of them holy water to sip. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
A majority -of the caste settled social disputes. The guilty are 
fined 2s. Qd. )(Rs. 1 - 4), bathed, and let back into caste. They 
send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 


Khaim, KRatriS or Patvega'rS are returned as numbering about 4060 

and as found in Dharw^r, G-adag, and Karajgi, They say that 
their proper name is Kshatriya not Khatri, and that they are the 
descendants of the seven sages BharadvAja, Jamadagni, Kashyapa, 
Kattiayana, Vdlmika, Vashiahtha, and VishvAmitra. Their home 
speech is a mixture of Marathi, Hindnstdni, and Kdnarese, and out of 
doors they speak Kanarese. The names in common use among men 
are Narsingsa, Tuljasa, and YelUsa; and among women Gangab^i, 
Reuukdbai, and Yellabai. Their common surnames are Baddi, 
Juturi, Kothare, Mogji, and Pavd.r. Their family gods are Ganpati 
and Mabddev, and their family goddesses Tuljabhavdni and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivisions or family stocks. They are 
fair, tall, strong, and muscular. They live in common houses, with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food 
includes rice, Indian millet bread, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and 
their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and 
coarse sugar. They use fle.sh and are excessively fond of intoxicating 
drinks. Men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a headscarf, 
and shoes 7 and women a robe and a bodice. Except on ceremonial 
occasions they do not pass the skirt of the. robe back between the 
feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, 
finger, and toe rings, necklaces of glass or gold beads, and silver 
anklets, They are dishonest, hot-tempered, cunning, and given to 
drink, but hardworking and clean. Their main calling is weaving 
cotton doth and dyeing silk. They work from inoiming till evening 
with t'svo hours’ rest at noon. Their women and children help in 
the wmrk. Their busy months are August, September, October, 
and November. Their craft is steady but many aro in debt. A 
family of five spends about £1 4.s-. (Hs. 12) a month on food. A 
house costs about £30 (Rs.300) to build and 2 f. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, aud the value of their house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £2 10^. 
(Rs. 25), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about 
£2 (Rs. 30), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£3 (Rs, SO). They are religious. O^hey respect Brahmans and call 
them to conduct their ceremonies. They keep the leading Hindu 
holidays and mako pilgrimages to Ambabai at Tnljdpur iti Satfir.a. 
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Their spiritual teacher is Shankaracharya the Smart pontiff whom 
they give occasional presents of money. They believe in sorcery^ 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child a few drops 
of honey are put into its mouth and its navel cord is cut. . On the 
fifth night the goddesses Jivati and Sathi are worshipped, and 
on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. When a boy is 
eight years old be is girt with the sacred thread. Their marriage 
and death ceremonies differ little from those of Sm^rt Brdhmans. 
Before a marriage a gondhal dance is performed. The dead are 
burnt and the family is impure for eleven days. They bury boys 
who die before they are girt with the sacred thread, and girls who 
die before they arc married. They hold mind-feasts on their 
ancestral death days. On the first of Aahvin or October-November 
they spread earth on a plantain leaf, lay it before their house gods, 
and sow five kinds of seed in the earth. On the bright eighth they 
sacrifice a sheep to Durga. On the tenth, when the seedlings are 
one or two inches high, their women carry them in pomp to a 
river or brook and throw them into the water. ()n the Mdgha, or 
February-March full-moon the women strip themselves naked in 
the idol room, tie bunches of nim Melia azadirachta leaves round 
their waists, walk round the gods, wave lamps and red water, 
and fall before the gods. Child marriage and polygamy are 
practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes 
are settled by a majority of the caste and any one disobeying their 
decision is put out of caste. They send their children to sckool,. 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Kurvinslietis, a class of weavers, are returned as numbering 
about 1350, and as found in Dhdrwjir, Hubli, Hangal, Kalghatgi, 
Kod, Navalgund, and Ron. They say they were once Bilejadar 
Lingayats and left the main caste in consequence of some dispute. 
They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Bashppa, Kallappa and Mdllappa | and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Yellava. They have no subdivisions. They 
look like ordinary labourers. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat roofs. Their house goods include 
one or two looms and some earthen and brass or copper vessels.. 
They sometimes keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet-gruel, vegetables, chillies, clarified butter, and milk; and their 
special holiday dishes are rice, milk, coarse sugar,clarified butter, and 
flesh. They drink liquor but not to excess. Almost all chew and 
smoke tobacco. The men wear a loin and shouldei'cloth, a short 
coat, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and a bodice. They 
have no store of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two 
sets of new clothes for special occasions. The men wear gold or 
brass ear and finger rings, and the women, silver armlets, wristlets,, 
and waistbands, and a gold nosepin. They are hardworking, honest,, 
even-tempered, and hospitable. Their main calling is weaving 
robes and bodicecloths, and the coarse loin and shouldercloths worn 
by the lower classes. The women help the men in their work. 
Their coarse doth is in great demand and thoir calling prospers. 
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Few o£ them are in debt. They keep the leading Hindu holidays, 
and eat only from the bands of Lingdyats. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs, 10) a month on food, and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on 
clothes. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 
4^. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. A birth costa about 4s. (Rs. 2), a aon^s 
marriage about £5 (Rs, 50) including £2 (Rs. 20) paid to the bride s 
father, a girRs coming of age about 2s. (Re. 1), a pregnancy about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about lOs. (Rs. 5), They have no family gods 
or family priests, and do not wear the ling like other Lingayats. 
They respect neither Brahman nor Lingayat priests, and themselves 
conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They have a spiritual 
teacher who is called Nilakanthasvami, They occasionally worship the 
village deities Basavana and Mailar, but do not keep their images in 
their houses. They profess not to believe in sorcery witchcraft or 
soothsaying. They form a united community but caste authority is 
not very strong. They have begun to send their children to school, 
and are a prosperous class. 

Sails or Kostis are returned as numbering about 18,900, and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into seven classes of 
which Sdlia, Patta Salis, Padam Salis, Shakuna Salis, and Shuddha 
S^lis, are found in DhArwfir. 

SAlis speak impure Kanarese and MarAthi. The names in 
common use among men are Bharnulppa, Hanradppa, and Sidappa ; 
and among women Ambhkka, Balava, and Nilava. ^ They 
have no surnames. Tlieir family deities are Shankari and 
Tuljfibhavani. The chief shrine of Tuljdbhavdni is at TuljApur in 
SAtdra. They are tall well-featured and lively. They live in flat- 
roofed dirty and ill-cared for houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt 
brick. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, curds, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes include sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, 
rice, and milk. They eat flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The 
men wear a loin and a shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; 
and the women a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
the rohe back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger 
rings and bracelets, and the women ear, finger, and toe rings, 
necklaces, waistbands, and anklets. They are hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but excessively fond of liquor. 
Their calling is weaving cotton robes and waistcloths. They work 
from six to twelve and again from two to six. Their women and 
children help in the work. They are skilful workers, their calling 
prospers, and they are free from debt. Their busy months are April, 
May, August, and September. They rest on the leading Brahmanic 
holidays and on full-moons. A family of five spends about l6s. 
(Rs. 8) a month on food and about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a year on 
cloth. A house costs about £10 (Rs.lOO) to build, and 2s. (Be. 1) 
a month to rent. Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100} 
including £3 4s. (Rs. 82) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about 8s. (Rs. 4), and a death 
about £2 (Rs, 20). They are religious. They respect Brahmans and 
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call them to conduct their marriages, and Lingayat priests to conduct 
their funerals. They have no spiritual teacher. They sometimes 
worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava, but profess 
not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. On the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati is worshipped, and 
caste people are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is named 
and cradled. On the day before a wedding cooked food is offered 
to their family goddesses Shankari and Tulj^bhavAni, and on the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on raised seats, a Brahman priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple, caste people are feasted and the 
ceremony is over. After death the body is placed sitting close to a 
wall between two pegs and is decked with ornaments, flowers, new 
clothes, and redpowder. The relations .sit near the body weeping and 
with their hands touch the cheeks, mouth, and body of the dead. 
The body is kept in the house till all the relations have come and 
seen it. It is then seated in a bamboo car gay with flags, 
plantains, mango leaves, lemons, dates and cocoanuts, and with 
music is borne to the burial ground and buried.^ On the third day 
after death cooked rice balls and milk are offered at the grave, and 
on the eleventh a caste feast is given. The family remtiwis impure 
for eleven days. Tliey are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and their social disputes are settled according to the opinion of a 
majority of the caste. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They do not send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class, 

Patta Salis are a small class which in the census was probably 
included under the general bead of Sdlis or Koshtis. They take their 
name from the Kanarcse 'patte silk and the Marathi sAli a weaver. 
Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Ningappa, and Mdllappa; and among women 
Kareva, Mallava, and Niiigava. They have no surnames. Their 
family deities are Basava whose chief shrine is at Ulvi in North 
Kdnara, Parvati whose shrine is at Hampi near Bolldri, and 
Virabhadra whose shrine is at Rachoti in Bellari. They are strong 
and muscular and do not differ in appearance from other Lingayats. 
They live in clean one-storeyed flat-roofed hou.ses. Their daily food 
is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and milk, and tbeir 
special holiday dishes are sweet cake.s made of wheat-flour, sugar, 
and clarified butter. They neither cat flesh nor drink liquor. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a coat, and 
a headscarf; and the women a robe and a bodice, without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, and chains. Both men and women 
wear the ling. Their chief calling is weaving silk-cotton 
robes and coarse waistcloths. They work from morning to evening 
resting two hours at noon. Their woiuen and children help in 
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their work. They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. 
They do not work on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of 
live spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £30 (Rs. 300) to build, and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 4«. (Rs. 12), a son^a marriage about £20 
(Ra. 200) including £2 16». (Rs. 32) given to the girl’s father, a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 lOs. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about £2 lOs. 
(Ra. 25), and a death about £1 (Ra. 10). They do not respect Brah¬ 
mans or Brahmanic gods. They are staunch Ling%ats and employ 
Liugdyat priests to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They have a spiritual teacher or gitrit named Chikkerisvami who lives 
at Sultaapur in the Nizam’s country. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its navel cord is 
cut, a few drops of castor oil are put into the child’s mouth, and the 
mother and the child are bathed. The family is held impure for 
live days. On the fifth day the midwife sets an image of the 
goddess Sathi and a curry-stone under the mother’s cot, the image 
is worshipped by the mother, and wet gram is handed to five women 
whose first husbands are alive. On the sixth day a LingJlyat priest 
comes and lays the child in an eight-sided figure drawn on the ground 
with white powder, at each corner of the figure he lays a betelnut, 
two leaves, and a copper coin, and setting a Ung on the left hand of 
the child’s father or maternal uncle, washes it nine times with sugar, 
milk, honey, and clarifiod butter, all the while repeating verses. He 
winds a white thread one hundred and eight times round the lingj 
wraps a silk cloth over it, and ties it to the child’s neck. The priest 
touches the child three times with hi.s right foot, and puts it into the 
mother’s lap who bows to the priest. On the thirteenth day the child 
is cradled and named by its paternal aunt, who is presented with a 
bodice. On the first day of marriage the bride and bridegroom are- 
rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and a dinner is given to a few 
Lingdyat priests,friends,andrelations. Th6dinneriscalleda?'!s/i.a7-K:6<ia- 
uta or the dinner given in honour of the bride and bridegroom. On 
the second day a dinner called devhiryiula uta or the god-dinner is 
given in honour of the gods, and in the evening caste people meet in 
the marriage shed and betel leaves and nuts are handed among them. 
Five married women called adgitterioseire chosen to attend on the bride 
and two men called hatiagirerus are chosen to attend on the bride¬ 
groom. On the same day the headman of the caste called gavda 
is invited, and presented with five sets of betelnuts and leaves. On 
the third day the bride’s father gives the bridegroom uncooked food, 
clothes, a brass plate, a drinking vessel, and two small lamps, and the 
bride and bridegroom are made to sit on a raised seat covered with 
rice, the Lingayat priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the 
pair, the lucky thread is tied rouud the bride’s neck, lighted lamps 
are waved round their faces, and the marriage is over. Next day the 
bridgroom’stvvoattendantsorA«itaj^fre'™.sarepresentedeachwiththirty 
handfuls of vice and Indian millet, thirty betel leaves and nuts, thirty 
cakes called huplaH, and thirty salt relishes called sandagu, and each 
of the five bride’s-women or adgitterus are presented with fifteen 
handfuls of rice and Indian millet, fifteen betel leaves, fifteen cakes, 
and fifteen salt relishes. The dead are buried with rites which do 
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not differ from those of other Lingayatsd Birth and death cause 
impurity for five daySj and monthly sickness for three days. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled by the men of the caste and any one who 
disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They send their children 
to Bchoolj take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are 
prosperous. 

PadamsAlis speak Kanarese.^ The names in common use among 
men are Basdppa, Hanmappa and Timappa; and among women 
Bhadmava, Mallava, and Timava. They have no surnames. Their 
family gods are HanumAppa and Tiinhppa, whose shrines are found 
all over the district. They have no divisions. In look they do 
not differ from the bulk of the local husbandmen. Most of them 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and 
flat roofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
includes Indian millet broad, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their 
special holiday di.sh is flesh. They use all intoxicating drinks. 
The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a short coat, and 
a white headscarf; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between tlie feet. The men wear 
gold or brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear the gulddli 
or lucky marriage necklace, silver armlets and wristlets, and glass 
bangles. They are hardworking even-tempered and orderly. Their 
chief calling is handloom-weaving. They work from morning till 
evening except two or three hours for meals and rest at noon. Their 
women help in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a mouth on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a 
girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 lOs, 
(Rs. 15), They are religious respecting Brdhmans and calling them 
toconducttheirmarriages. Theydo not employ priests on any occasion 
except marriage. They keep the regular Brahmanio holidays but 
make no pilgrimages. Their spiritual teacher is a man of their own 
caste who lives at Kanchi or Conjeveramin Madras. They worship 
the god Hanamappa on every Saturday, and believe in sorcery, witch¬ 
craft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are 
practised and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their 
caste people, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are a steady class. 

Shuddiia Salis are a small class who seem to have been 
included in the census under the general head of Salis. Their 
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1 Details are given under Jangams, 

^ According to Buchanan (Mysore, I. 256) the Padam Sfliis tell this story of the 
origin of their sect. The whole Sdli community formerly wore the ling. A house 
became haunted by a ghost and the caste were caUed on to drive him out. All their 
prayers were of no avail. At last ten of them threw aside the ling, otfered prayers to 
Vishnu, and droveout the ghost. They ever afterwards followed the worship of Vishnu, 
id'hey formed themselves into a separate community and called themselves Padam 
Srilis perhaps from pndma the lotus, one of Vishnu's four weapons. 
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home speech is Kunarese. The names in common use among men 
are Bhimdppa, Kariy^ppa, and Lingappa; and among women Mallava, 
Manava^ and Sankhava. They haue no surnames but place names. 
Their family gods are Hanuman, Mailar, and Sdleshvar. Mailar's 
chief shrine is in BelWri, and Saleshvar’s at Rathpatti in Kod. They 
are black, strong, muscular and like local potters. They live in large 
neat and well-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of stone and clay. 
They keep cows and she-bafPuloes. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks. Their daily food includes Indian millet bread pulse and vege¬ 
tables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, clarified 
butter, curds, and milk. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a 
turban and sandals; and the women in a robe and a bodice. They dress 
in clothes woven by themselves. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, wristlets, necklaces, 
and glass bangles. They are even-tempered hospitable and orderly 
but dirty. Their main calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and 
waistcloths, They work from morning till evening resting for two 
hours at noon. The women and children help in their work. 
They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. Their 
busy months ave August and September. They do not work on 
ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month on food. A house costs about £20 '(Rs. 200) to build and 
2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. Q’he value of their house goods is about 
£15 (Rs. 150). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl^s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about £l (Rs. 10), and a death about £2 lOi?. (Rs, 26). They are 
religious. They respect Brahmans, consult them for a lucky day 
for marriage, and call them to conduct the services. Their other reli¬ 
gious ceremonies are performed by men of their own caste. They some¬ 
times worship the village goddesses DayamavaandDurgava, and,onthe 
eighth of dark Bhddrapada or September, they worship their looms 
and weaving materials. They have no spiritual teacher. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel-cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth 
day to obtain long life for the child the goddess Jivati is worshipped, 
and at night four women whoso first husbands are alive are made to 
hold the four corners of the cradle, and the child is named and cradled 
by its maternal aunt. On the twenty-first day the mother with five 
other women goes to a well and throws turmeric and redpowder 
into the water. In the bride's house a day or two before the wedding 
sugar is handed round and a caste dinner is given, and on the 
wedding day the bridegroom goes in procession on an ox to the 
bride's. When he conies near the bride’s red water is sprinkled 
over him, he is taken to the wedding hall, and is there made to sit 
with the bride on a raised seat. A BrAhman gives the bridegroom 
a few drops of milk and clarified butter to sip, holds a cloth between 
the bride and bridegroom, repeats verses, and throws red rice on 
their heads. In the evening lighted lamps are waved round their 
heads, and they are told to sow the seeds of five grains as a sign of 
prosperity. Next day a caste feast is given and the marriage is over. 
The dead are either burnt or buried and the family is impure fon 
ten days. On the eleventh some funeral rites are performed. Child 
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and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste, and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They send their 
boys and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Shakuna Salis are a small class who are probably included 
in the census under the general head of S^lis. They speak Marathi 
at home and K^narese out of doors. The names in common use 
among men are Appana, Vankerdppa, and Ummana; and among 
women Basava, Irava, and Nigava. Their house deities are the 
i^hdliffrdm or black stone found in the river Gandaki in Upper India, 
and the goddess Tuljabhav^ni. They are fair strong and muscular. 
They live in large clean and well-cared for tiled and flat-roofed 
houses and keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are temperate eaters 
and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and rice, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat and coarse sugar. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; 
and the women in a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
the robe hack between the feet. They weave their own clothes. The 
men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, Auger, nose, 
and toe rings, waistchains, anklets, and glass and silver bangles. 
They do not wear the ling like the Pattasalis. They are honest, 
hardworkipg, even-tempered, hospitable,and orderly,but dirty, Their 
chief calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and waistcloths. They 
work from morning till evening with a two hours’ rest at noon. 
Their women and children help in their work. Their craft prospers 
and they are free from debt. They do not work on ordinary 
Hindu holidays. A family of five spendsabout £l 4s. (Ks. 12) a month 
on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent; and the value of their house goods is about 
£30 (Rs, 300), A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about lOs. (Rs. 5), and a death about £l (R,s. 10). They are religious. 
They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. They worship the usual local and Br^bmanic gods 
and make pilgrimages to Bandharpur, Tirupati, and (rokarn. They 
have a spiritual teacher named Lingasvami who belongs to their own 
caste, and lives at Airini in Ranebcnnur. They occasionally worship 
the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava. They believe in 
witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut and a few drops of honey and castor oil are put in its 
mouth. On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped, wet gram 
is handed to women, and a feast is given to friends and relations. 
On the tenth day the house is cleansed and cowdunged and the family 
bathes and is considered pure. On the thirteenth the child is 
named and cradled and a caste feast is given. On the first day of 
marriage the bridegroom’s party go to the bride's and present her 
with clothes and ornaments. On the second day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and bathed, and on the 
third day a sheep is killed and its flesh and wheat cakes are offered 
B 98—23 
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to the family gods. Next day -which is the chief wedding day the 
bridegroom is taken in procession to the bride’s, and -with the bride is 
seated on an altar. A Brahman priest holds a cloth between the 
bride and bridegroom, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red rice 
over their heads. The married pair are taken to a temple and 
worship the deity. On their return a caste feast is given and the 
wedding is over. The rich bum their dead and the poor bury. On 
the tenth day after death they offer rice balls to the crows in honour 
of the dead. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. 
They .send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 

Shivajogis, or Shaiv ascetics, are returned as numbering about 
twenty-two, and as found in Hdngal and Hiibli. They say they are 
descended from a Shaiv ascetic. They speak K^narese at home and 
Mardthi as well as Kdnarese abroad. The names in common uso 
among men are LakshmAppa, Ningdppa, and Siddi^ppa; and among 
women Bhadmava, Jamdlava, and Shettova. Their family gods are 
Bhairi, Hanumd.n, and Vithoba. They have no divisions. They are 
tall and muscular. 'I'hey live in neat and clean flat-roofed houses with 
strong walla of stone and clay. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are swoet cakes made of 
wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, and clarified butter. They eat 
flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The men dress in a loin and 
shonldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; and the women in a 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear 
ear, finger, nose, and too rings, bead necklaces, and glass bangles. 
They are honest, hardworking, good-tempered, neat, clean, and 
orderly. Their chief calling is making the combs or reeds used by 
weavers which are worth about 8.9. (Rs. 4) each. They work from 
morning till evening except two hours at noon for dinner and rest. 
The women help in their work. They do not work on ordinary Hindu 
holidays. Their craft prospers and they are free from debt. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100), a birth costs about 
lOs. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £10 (Rs, 100), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 
10s. (Rs. 5). They respect Brilhmans and call them to conduct their 
marriages. Their spiritual teacher called Goraknath lives at Benares. 
They occasionally worship the village deities Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child the midwife cuts the navel cord and puts a few drops of 
castor-oil into the child’s mouth. On the fifth day the goddess 
Jivati is worshipped and cooked food is offered to her. On the first 
day of a marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tur¬ 
meric and bathed and yellow threads or kanlcans are tied to their right 
wrists. On the second day cooked food is offered to the family 
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gods, and on the third day a Brahman priest makes tho bride and 
bridegroom sit on a raised seat, holds a square piece of cloth between 
them, repeats verses, and throws rod rice on their heads. On the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are carried in procession 
through the chief streets and the ceremony is over. The dead are 
buried and the family is impure for ten days. On the third day 
after death, boiled rice flesh and liquor are offered at the grave, a 
sheep is killed, and a caste feast is given. Child and widow 
marriago and polygamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes 
are settled by their spiritual teachers, and any one who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste. An offender is lot back into oaste 
on paying a fine of £3 (Rs. 30). They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

SllBphordS, according to the 1S81 census, included three classes 
with a strength of 88,374 orll-33 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are: 


Dhdrwdr Shepherds, 1881. 
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total. 

Gavlis . 

ICnrubars.. 

Kurubar Gurus. 

Total ... 

2<!S 

IS.!!-* 

rcvliapa 

241 
48,830 
about a h 

50(J 
87,70S 
iiriilfoU. 

44,£03 

44,071 

88,374 


Gavlis, or Cowherds, numbering about 500 are found all over the 
district. Tho original G-avlis or cowherds are said to have been 
called Golla Gavlis. According to tradition some four thousand 
years ago Nanda Gop and his wife Yaslioda lived at Goknl or Vraj 
near the Ganges and Jamna in Upper India. In their house the 
parents of Krishna, tho eighth incarnation of Vishnu hid him, 
when Kansa king of Mathura, Krishna^s maternal uncle sought his 
life. Among the Golla Gavlis Krishna was reared and amused 
himself with 10,000 Gavli women, besides eight legal wives and 
concubines. His favourite and raost beautiful concubine RMha, 
the wife of Anaya, was a Gavli. For this reason Golla Gavlis, of 
whom there are very few in Dhilrwar, are looked on with great 
respect. They wear neither the sacred thread nor the ling bub 
worship Vishnu in tho form of Krishna. They live on millet, wheat, 
rice, vegetables, milk, and curds, and do not eat flesh or drink liquor. 
Their god is Krishna, and their priests are Brahmans. They tend 
cows and buffaloes, and trade in milk, which they make into curds, 
whey, and butter. They are strong fine-looking men, and the 
women are handsome. They speak both Kanarese and Marathi. 
They bury their dead. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. 
They live both in towns and villages. The men dress in a headscarf, 
a pair of knee-breeches, a blue waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and 
sandals. The women dress in the bodice and the robe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They hold grand 
feasts on Krishna’s birthday. Besides the original cowherds 
several other classes have become cow-keepers. They are : Nagar 
iClavlis, Pancham Gavlis, Lingayat Gavlis, Maratha Gavlis, 
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Rajput or Ahir Gavlis, Kurubar or Kanarese Gavlis, and 
Musalmdn Gavlis. Of these the Nagar, Pancham, and Lingdyat 
Gavlis are Lingdyats by religion. They v?ear the liny, and their 
god is Siddoji or Siddheshvar. In dress and calling they do not 
differ from Golla Gavlis, Till within the last four years these 
three castcvs of cowherds used to call Brahmans to perform their 
marriage and other religious ceremonies. Since then Lingdyat 
priests have persuaded them not to employ any priests but 
Lingdyats. These three castes eat with each other; hut they 
neither marry with each other nor with any other class. 
Maratha Gavlis wear no liny ; in religious matters they differ 
little from Mardthas and like them oat flesh and drink liquor. In 
other respects their rules about food are the same as the Golla Gavlis’ 
rules. They tend cows and buffaloes and hold a jmarly feast on 
Kri.shua’s birthday. They eat from Brdhmans only, and marry 
with no caste but their own. In religious matters Rajput or 
Ahir Gavlis do not differ from Golla Gavlis. They tend cows 
and buffaloes and keep a yearly foast on Krishna’s birthday 
exactly like Golla Gavlis. The women dross in a petticoat, a 
shonldercloth, and a bodice. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor and noither eat nor marry with any other class. 
Kurubar or Shepherd Gavlis like other Kurubars or Shepherds 
eat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like Kurubars, and 
tend cows and buffaloes in forests and waste land, almost never 
living in towu.s or villages. They bring milk curds and butter to 
town and sell them there, or di.spose of them to Ling^yat and 
Mardtha Gavlis whole.sale, who afterwards sell tliem retail. Their 
chief holiday is Krishna’s birthday. They eat food cooked by 
Brahmans, Lingayats, and Mavdtbas, but marry with no caste but 
their own. Musalmdn Gavlis eat flesh and drink liquor and are 
Musalmdns in religion, dress, and customs. They do not keep 
Krishna’s birthday. They tend their cows and buffaloes in small 
villages and sell the milk, curds, and butter to Musalmdns and 
other castomer.s except Brahmans who do not buy from them. 
Musalman Gavlis eat food cooked by all classes except the early 
tribes. They marry among Musalmans only. 

KurubapSjOr Shepherd.s, arc returned as numbering about 87,800 
and as found all over the district. They are called Kurubars because 
they tend sheep, and some of them knit blanket edges. They speak 
Kanarese. The ordinary names among men are Bharmdppa, 
Maritammdppa,Karibas6dppa,Sankappa,and Mudakappa; and among 
women Sanganbasava, Virava, Manava, and Savakka. Their family 
gods are Birdevaru whose chief shrine is at Hullikoppi in Bankdpur, 
and Yellava whose chief shrine is in Savadatti in Belgaum. They 
also worship the village gods Dayamava and Durgava the goddess of 
cholera. They have four divisions, Handekurubaru, Jandekurubaru, 
Hathikankandavaru, and Unikaukandavaru. The first neither eat nor 
marry with the other three, and the remaining three eat together but 
do not intermarry. Kurubars are dark, robust, and muscular. They 
live in tiled houses with one or two store rooms. Their house goods 
include four or five earthen vessels and brass plates. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse. 
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milk, and curds; and tkeir holiday diahes are cakes of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, pulse, butter, and vegetables. They eat the flesh of sheep, 
fowls, hares, and deer, but not of kine or swine. They ai’e excessively 
fond of liquor, and also use tobacco and hemp water ovhhmig. The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, short trousers, a coat, a turban, 
a blanket, and sandals; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robo back betwecen the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, and toe rings, glass 
bangles, and necklaces. They are dirty, but hardworking, even- 
tempered, honest, and orderly. Many of them tend sheep, some weave 
blankets, and some work as labourers and a few as husbandmen. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for 
dinner and rest. They rest on the leading Hindu holidays. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 (Rs. 20) given to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming of 
age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about 16s. (Rs. 8). They are 
religious. They do not respect or employ Brfihmans their religious 
ceremonies being conducted by hereditary priests of their own caste. 
They make pilgrimages to Hullikoppi in Bankapur and to Sibarkatti 
in Savanur. Their spiritual teacher is Ammayiisidda who lives at 
Sibarkatti. Ho does not proselytise or try to get new followers. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. The midwife buries the after-birth in a corner of the 
backyard. On the fifth day they worsliip the goddess Safchi and 
offer her food, and on the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled. A day before the wedding tho bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage day the bride and 
bridegroom are seated on carpets, verses are repeated, and red 
rice is thrown over their heads. Next day a dinner i.s given to 
castemen and the wedding is over. The dead are buried, and on 
the third day after deatli offerings of rice balls are made at the 
grave for the spirit of the dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy aro allowed, but polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes aro settled by 
the members of the caste, and if any one disobeys their decisions he 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Kurubar Gurus, or Shepherd Teachers, perhaps about a 
hundred in all are found chiefly in Bankapur. They aro tho spiritual 
teachers or gurus of three classes of shepherds, Ilattikankandavarus 
or cotton bracelet-wearers, Unikankandavarus or woollen bracelet- 
wearers, and Varas41iavarus a peculiar sect of sbephords. Kurubar 
Gurus do not act a.s priests to shepherds of the Handekurubar and 
Jandekurubar divisions. They speak impure and indistinct Kanarese, 
and use some strange words as jiimhra for helasa business, 
bashatikdran for vdgnischaya a betrothal, tabandi for tambana a 
plate, hodpdna for koda a pitcher, haredage for munjhdne in the 
morning, and chdnji for sdnji in the evening. The names in 
common use among men aro Adiveppa, Bankayya, Ravappa, 
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and Sidlingd,ppa; and among women Basavaj, Irava, Kallava, 
and Mallava. They have no surnames or family stocks. 
The name of their chief god is Revausiddheshvar whoso chief 
shrine is at Sarvar near Tdlibot in Bijapur. They have no 
subdivisions. In dress and look they do not differ from other 
Lingayats except that like other shepherds their faces are oily. They 
are stout and dark. They live in dirty ill-cared for houses of the 
better class^ one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They 
are great eaters but bad cooks. Their chief calling is begging alms 
from their disciples the shepherds and dining at their houses. They 
go almost every day to dine at their followers’ houses and whenever 
their teachers are asked to dine the shepherds do not cook flesh as the 
teachers neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The teachers are ignorant 
and stupid aud know little of the religion they profess to teach. 
They are idle, dirty, and untidy, but even-tempered and orderly. 
The shepherds show them less respect than they used to show. 
Most of them are in debt, and as they liave no credit they are unable 
to borrow. They rank below all Lingdyats except Lingdyat barbers 
and washermen. A family of five spends £1 lO.?. (Rs. 15) a year 
on clothe.s, and about I6.s. (Rs, 8) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and a shilling (8 a^?.) a month to 
rent. Their house goods are worth about £1 (Rs. 10). A birth 
costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriago about £5 (Rs. 50), a girl's 
coming of age about fl.'f. (Rs. 3), a pregnancy about £4 (Rs. 2), and 
a death about 10a. (Rs. 5). They are religious. Their family gods 
are Revausiddheshvar and Basaveshvar, They do not worship 
the ordinary Brdhmanic gods, and do not respect Brahmans or call 
them to their ceremonies. They themselves act as priests on 
ceremonial occasions. They keep the leading Hindu holidays 
Uolihunvi in March-April, Ugddi in April-May, Ndgpavchami in 
August-September, Ga-neshchaturthi in September-October, and 
Dmara in October-November. Their spiritual head is the chief 
Lingdyat priest who lives at Chitaldnrg in north-west Maisur. 
Their customs and religious rites do not differ from those of other 
Lingdyats, except that at their death if a Lingdyat priest is present 
and sets his foot on the head of the dead no impurity is believed to 
have been caused. When a Lingdyat priest does not place his foot 
on tho deceased’s head tho deceased’s family is unclean for eight 
days. Wheu a Kurubar-Guru goes to the house of a follower he and 
his attendants are fed sumptuously and he is given ft?, to dd 
(I-4 (IS.). When a shepherd wishes to gain great merit he washes 
his teacher’s feet. The water in which tho teacher’s feet is washed 
is called dhulpddodak or dust-washing. The disciple sips a few 
drops of the water and sprinkles the rest over his house. He 
worships the feet with sandal wood paste, rice, flowers and lei 
.(Egle marmelos leaves, offers plantains, cocoanuts, and sugar, and 
falls prostrate before them. Next he touches the teacher’s toes 
with his fingers and applies tho fingers to his eyes. The teacher 
tells him that hi.s gins are forgiven and that after death he will 
go to heaven. The Kurubar Gurus are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste, 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either fined or put out of 
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caste. A few of them send their boys and girls to school. They 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Servants, according to the 1881 census, included seven classes 
with a strength of 77,624 or 9*95 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are: 

Bhdrwdr SentatUs, ISSl. 


Cr.A88. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

AmAiijjs, Fishermen 

2B55 

2il8 

6273 

Bedars, Hunters 

26,844 

27,910 

64,254 

Bhola, Beaters 

569 

018 

1187 

Chulv&diH, Messengers... 

153.5 

1590 

3125 

Mathpatis, Beadles 

31 

15 

30 

Nadigars. Barbers 

M34 

33,50 

6880 

Parits, AVashormcn 

346H 

3401 

6869 

Total ... 

38,016 

39,008 

77,024 


AmbigS, or River Fishermen, are returned as numbering about 
5273 and as found in Dharwar, Bankdpur, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, 
Navalgund, and Ron. They take their name from the Sanskrit 
amlm water. They speak Kilnarese. The names in common use 
among men are Honmippa, Hullhppa, Malhtpa, and Nag4ppa;and 
among Avomen Basava, tlonnava, Mallava, and Niugava. Their 
family deities are Basdppa, Hdchava, and Yollava. Tl)oy have no 
subdivisions. They are dark and sturdy and live in dirty houses 
with flat roofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes aro sweet cakes, clarified butter, rice, and pulse. 
They use flesh and liquor. Every year tliey sacrifice a sheep to their 
goddess Durgava and kill a sheep on their ancestors' death days and 
eat its flesh. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, 
a headscarf, and sandals •, and the women in a robe and a bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and the women Avear brass ear, 
nose, and toe rings. They aro .sober, hardworking, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is fish- 
catching and ferrying. Some weave and others hire themselves as 
house servants. A family of five spend-s about IO 5 . (Rs.8) a month on 
food. A house costs about £10 (fls. 100) to build, and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about 2^. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 
10.¥. (Rs. .5), a pregnancy about 4s. (Rs, 2), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingdyat priests and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep all 
the leading Hindu holidays. They have no guru or spiritual 
teacher. They believe in witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. 
From the sixth to the twelfth of Bliadrapa<hi or August-Septomber 
the women of a few Ambig families carry on their heads from houso 
to house a basket with a clay male image called Jokamd.r whose 
private parts are three times as large as the rest of his body. In front 
of each house the women sing Jokamar’s praises and in return get 
small presents. Rival bands often dispute and fight for the privilege 
of carrying Jokaiudr. When a child is born its navel cord is cut 
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and the aRer-birth is buried in a clean place. On the fifth day 
the mother of the child worships the goddess Jivati and the place 
where the after-birth is buried. On the thirteenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the wedding day the village astrologer 
comes and sets his ghatika or bottom-pierced cup in a pot of water. 
In a ghatika, that is in about twonty-four minute.s, the cup fills and 
sinks. It is emptied and again floated in the pot and this is repeated 
till the lucky moment comes. When the lucky moment comes the 
astrologer tells the members of the bride’s family to worship the cup. 
When they have worshipped the cup, he repeats sacred hymns 
and throws a few grains of red rice on the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom. Others do the same, a feast is given to castemen, 
and the wedding is over. The dead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
They arc bound together by a strong* class feeling. Their 
social di.sputes are settled by their caste people and any one who 
disobeys tbeir decision is put out of caste. They do not send their 
children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Bedars, oi* the Fearless,also calledByadarus and Berads apparently 
originally moaning Hunters, are returned as numbering about 64,254, 
audas found all over the district. They speak impure Ktlnarese. The- 
names in common use among men are Balappa, Fakir^ppa, Kardppa, 
and Yellappa; and among women Fakirava, Bhimava, Hanmava, 
Ningava, and Yellava. They have no surnames. Their chief god 
is Hanam^ppa whose shrino is at Havalgund, and they also worship 
Yellava, Basappa, and Venkataramana. They have three divisions 
the members of which do not eat together or intermarry. They are 
like Deccan Ramoshis who claim to have originally been Bedai's or 
Berads,' They are dark, strong, stalwart, and ugly. They live in 
dirty ill-oared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt 
bricks. They keep buffaloes, goats, fowls, and dogs. They are- 
great eaters but poor cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are rice, 
flesh, and wheat cakes. They eat the flesh of sheep, fowls, hares, 
deer, fish, and hogs, and sometimes even of cows and buffaloes. 
They yearly sacrifice .sheep to the goddess Durgamma, to the 
spirits of ancestors, and to pirs or Muhammadan saints. They are 
excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They also use tobacco, 
gdnja or hemp flowers, and bhdng or hemp water. The men dress in 
a headscarf, a shouldercloth, a jacket, short and tight breeches, and 
a pair of sandals. The women wear a robe and a bodice. A few men 
have their head shaved but most let the head hair grow. The 
women either tie their hair in a knot or braid it. They have one or 
two sets of new clothes for holiday use. The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the, women bracelets, waistchains, bangles, and 
necklaces. They are hardworking, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
Their chief calling is service. They also fetch firewood, tie it into 
bundles, and sell it in the market, and also sell mangoes and other 
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fruits in their season. They sometimes hunt in the forest lands. 
Many of them, especially of the Giorvankolla Bedars, are notorious 
thieves and robbers, and many of the women are prostitutes. They 
work as day-labourers from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
to six in the evening. Their busy months are March and April. They 
do not work on ordinary Hindu holidays or during the Moharrara. 
A family of five spends about 128. (Its. 6) a mouth on food and 
about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a year on clothes. It costs them about £5 (Es. 50) 
to build a house and about Is. (8 as.) to rent one. The value of 
their house goods is about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). A birth costs them 
about 8s. (Rs.4)j a son^s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £3 
12s, (Rs. 36) paid to the girks father, a girl’s coTuing of age about 
16s. (Rs. 8), and a death about ISs. (Rs. 9). They are religious. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriages. Their 
funeral ceremonies are performed by priests of their own class. They 
worship the Erdhuianic gods and keep the usual Brahmanic holidays. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrine of the goddess Yellamma in 
Savadatti in Belgaura, and to the tomb of Pir Rajo Bagsavar 
at Yamnur in Navalguud. They have a guru or spiritual teacher 
who lives at Kanakagiri near (ladag. Besides Brahmanic gods 
they worship the village guardians Durgava and Dayamava, the 
latter represented as a lion-riding woman with ten arras each holding 
a weapon. They pi’ofcss not to believe in witchcraft, sorcery, or 
, soothsaying. They do not keep the regular Hindu sanskdrs or 
sacraments. On the birth of a child they cut its navel cord. On the 
'fifth the goddess Sathi is worshipped and caste people are feasted. On 
the twelfth they lay the child in a cradle and name it. At marriage 
the bride and bridegroom arc rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made 
to sit on a raised seat called jagali. The priest repeats verses and 
throws red rice on the pair. They burn thoii- dead, and on the third 
day give a caste dinner. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the casto- 
men and if any one disobeys their decision he is put out of caste. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
is unknown. They send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Bhois, or Litter-Bearers, are returned as numbering about 1187 
and as found all over tht district, They are of four sects Bosta Bhois, 
Gangi Bhois, Sadar Bhois, and Kdrva Bhois. Bosta Bhois wear 
the ling and eat from Gangi Bhois but not from Sadar Bhois. They 
do not marry with the other two classes. Gangi Bhois do not wear 
the ling. They eat from Besta Bhois, but not from Sadar Bhois and 
do not marry with either of the other two classes. Sadar Bhois do 
not wear the ling. They cat from Besta and Gangi Bhois, but 
do not marry with them. Till within the la.st fifty years Bhois 
tvere in great demand as litter-bearers. Since roads have been 
made, they have turned to fishing and labour and many have become 
constables. They eat mutton pork and fish, but not beef. They 
are stoutly made and black or brown in colour. The men wear a 
.headscarf, a coat, and a waistcloth, and the women let the robe fall 
like a petticoat. Their chief gods are Bassiippa, Dayamava, and 
B 9S-24 
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Hanum^n. Their home speech is Kanarese. Karva Bhois were 
formerly palanquin-bearera and are now fishers and labourers. 
They do not wear the Img. They eat from all classes except from 
Musalmans, Holayas, and Madigars. They are dark, strong, and 
well-made, and eat flesh and drink liquor. Their dress does not differ 
from that of other Bhois. They worship Hanuinan, Bassdppa, and 
Dayaruava. Other Bhois do not marry with them. 

Chelva'^diS returned as numbering about 3125, are a class of 
Lingayat Holayas who neither marry nor cat with other Holayas, 
They follow the practices of tho Ijinga 5 "ats in all respects. They 
dress so neatly and so exactly like Lingayats that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from Lingayats. They wear tho ling. Their- 
chief gods are Shiva and Basaveshvar, If they choose they may 
worship Hanurndn and Dayamava, but they are in no way bound to 
worship them. They are ablo to read and write Kauarese. The 
names in common use among men are Baslingappa, Gurling^ppa, 
and Virabhadrappa; and among women Buslingava, Gurlingava, 
and Virabhadrava. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. 
A family of five spends on food about 36s. (Rs. 8) a month. 
It costs them about £30 (Es. 300) to build a house. A birth costs 
them about 10s. (Rs. .5), a mamage about £20 (Rb. 200), and a death 
about 10s. (Rs. 5). They do not provide husbands for all their 
daughters. Some are given in marriage, while others live by 
prostitution. When it is determined that a girl is not to marry 
and is to become a Basavi or female devotee of tbo Lingiiyat gods, a 
caste meeting is called, and, in presence of the meeting, the Lingayat 
priests tell her that she has been made a Basavi and that she is to 
live as a courtezan. The chief duty of the Chelvadi is to attend all 
Lingfiyat meetings and temples, and stand with their official brass 
bell and spoon until the business of the meeting is over, and 
generally to serve tho Lingjiyat community. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed. 3dioy scud their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and on tho whole ar’e a steady class. 

Matllpatis, or Lingayat Beadles, are returned as numbering 
about thirty-six and as found in Gadag, Hdngal, Kod, and Rrtnebennur. 
They speak impure Kauarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Kallappa, and Ningappa; and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Yellava. They have no divisions. They are 
strong and muscular. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and stone, and keep cows ami she-buffaloes. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, curds, and clarified butter. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. The men dress in a loin 
and shoulder cloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and sandals; and the 
women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, waistbands, and anklets. 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly. 
Their chief duty is to act as servants to the Liugayat community. 
They keep all the leading Hindu holidays. They spend very little oi^ 
food as they are constantly asked to dine by Liugayats. A house 
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coats about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2^. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and their house goods are worth about £6 (Rs. 60). A birth 
coats about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl's coming 
of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £l (Rs. 10), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religiou.s respecting Lingdyat 
priests and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They 
make pilgrimages to Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in Bellari. 
Their spiritual guide called Totadasvami lives at Gadag in Dharwdr. 
They profess not to believe in sorcory, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Their religious rites and customs arc the same as those of other 
Lingayats. At Lingayat marriages the Mathpatl calls the guests, 
aiTanges lights, vessels, betelnuts and leaves, cocoauut.s, lemons, 
dates, and other articles, and does all that the Lingiiyat priest 
orders. After a death the Mathpati washes the face of the dead, 
marks it with white ashes, sots it in a sitting posture in the bouse, 
and afterwards puts it in a car-shaped bier, walk,s with it to the 
burial ground, waslios tho face at the burial ground, puts it into a 
clotb bag, and set.s it in the grave, and when the pit is filled washes 
the priest's feet wlio stands on tho grave, and breaks a coooanut in 
front of the priest’s feet. lu return the Mathpati is paid Is. to 2s, 
(Re. ^-1). Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled l>y a majority of the 
casto aud any one who disobey.s the decision is put out of caste. 
They send their boys to .school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Na'digArs, or Barbers, are returned as numbering about 6880, 
and as found all over tho district. They include Marathas, 
Lingilyats, Musalmans, and a few Pardeshis from Upper India. In 
matters of food and religion each division follows the practices of 
its own people. 

Lingayat Nadigars, who are the largest division in the class, are 
found in all parts of the di.strict. They speak a badly pronounced 
Kftnarese. The names iu common use among men are Basdppa, 
Mallappa, and Mugappa; and among women Basava, Ningava, 
and Yellava. Their family gods are Basdppa and Haumdppa, 
and their family goddess is Banashankari whose chief shrine is 
near Bad^mi in Bijapur. They have no subdivisions. They 
are tall and dark. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed houses 
with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, aud their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, milk, and clarified butter. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. Tho men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, aud a headscarf; and the women a robe 
and bodice, but without passing the skirt of tho robe back between 
the feet. They are even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly but lazy 
and unclean. Their main calling is shaving, but they occasionally 
act as village surgeons dressing wounds and setting dislocated 
bones. Their calling is prosperous. The people of,Dharwar used to 
shave only once a fortnight and not even then unless the day 
was lucky. Now they are shaved once a week and without much 
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regard to unlucky days. This has greatly increased the barber’s 
incomes. A family of five spends about 125. (Rs, 6 ) a month on 
food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on dress, A house costs them 
about £15 (Rs. 150) to build. A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), 
a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £l 
(Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 65 . (Rs. 3), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). 
They are religious, respecting Lingayat priests and calling them to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They worship the Brdhmanio 
god Hanuman, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They make 
pilgrimages to Bdnshankari near Baddmi in South Bijapur. Their 
spiritual teacher called Pattadasvami lives at Navalgund. They 
occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child its navel-cord is cut, on the fifth day the goddess Sathi 
is worshipped and friends and relations are feasted, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named aud cradled. On the first day of 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed, on the second day the wedding ceremony is performed, on 
the third day caste people are feasted, and on the fourth day the 
bride and bridegroom are taken in procession on horse-back through 
the principal streets of the town. The dead are buried with the same 
funeral rites as other Ling5.yafcs. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of the casfcemon. They send their boys to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a steady class, 

Parits or Agasarus that is Washermen, numbering about 6S69 are 
cither Lingayats, Mardthas, or Musalnid,ns and are found all over 
the district. Each of those divisions follows the religion and customs 
of their own class. 

Lingayat Parits or Washonuen are found all over the district 
Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basdppa, Ningappa, and Virdppa; and among women 
Basava, Fakirava, and Ningava. They have no surnames and are 
generally known from the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. Their family god is Virabhadra whose chief shrine is 
near Ramdnrg in Belgauni. They have no subdivisions. They 
arc short, strong, muscular, and brown. They live in flat-roofed 
houses with walls of brick and mud. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread and vegetables, and on holidays they eat rice, pulse, clarified 
butter, and sweet cakes. They eat no flesh and drink no liquor. 
The men dress in a loin and a shoulderdoth, a coat, and a head¬ 
scarf, and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the 
skirt of the robe back between the feet. They generally dress 
in clothes given to them to wash. Both men and women wear the 
ling and mark their brows with white ashes. The women tattoo 
their foreheads and hands. The men wear ear and finger rings and 
waistchains, .and the women wear ear, finger, and nose rings, armlets, 
and necklaces. They are hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable 
and orderly. They work from morning till evening except 
two or three hours for meals and rest at noon. Their women 
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and children help in the work. A family of five spends about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) 
to buildj and thoir house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A birth costs 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage £10 (Rs. 100), a girhs 
coming of age lOs. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They 
respect both Brahmans and Lingdyat priests. They call Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages and Ltngay.at priests to conduct their 
funeral rites. They keep all Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages 
to the shrines of Basavana in Kanara and of Virabhadra near 
Ramdurg in Belgaum. Their spiritual teachers are Lingayat 
priests. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
Their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingdyats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, 
and polygamy are allowed but not polyandry. In Dharwar among 
high class Hindus when a woman comes of ago the clothes which 
she wore at the time go to the washerman.^ li’arits aro bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by Lingayat priests. Some of them send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Courtezans irrespective of caste may be arranged under four 
groups, Pdtradavarns or dancing girls, Basavis or Lingayat devotees, 
Sulorus or trained courtezans, and Kasbins or strumpets. 

Pa'tradavarus, or Dancing Girls, numberingprobably about 300, 
are found in towns and large villages. They claim to represent 
the heavenly dancing girls Rambha and IJrvasi. Their home 
speech is Kanarese. The names in common use are Chandraseni, 
Gavraaeni, Hulgaseni, Nagaseni, and Fattaseni; and the names 
of their brothers and sons are Bashna, Fakirappa, K^sana, and 
Tippana. They have no surnames. Their family god is Mailar 
whose chief shrine is at Gudaguddjipur in Ranebennur, and their 
family goddesses are Guttema and Hulgemma. The Patradavarus 
are fair, handsome, and lively. Most of them live in better class 
neat well-kept houses one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. They have a good store of cooking and drinking vessels and 
keep cows and buffaloes. They aro hearty eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, clarified butter, milk, 
and curds, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes of coarse sugar, 
wheat-flour, and pulse. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls and 
occasionally sacrifice a sheep to their goddesses Guttemma and 
Hulgemma. They occasionally drink spirits, chew tobacco, and use 
snuff. Their robe and bodice are like those worn by Brahman women 
except that the plain end of the robe is tucked into the waist and 
fastened with a knot on the right side, the upper middle part is 
folded forwards and backwards about three inches broad, brought to 
the navel, and turned upside down for about an inch to fasten the 
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1 Among high class DhirwAr Hiudns when a girl comes of age the family 
washerman is sent for. He folds a sheet and spreaAa it in the ornamental canopy or 
wahhar prepared for the girl to sit in, Colonred lines are drawn on the cloth and the 
girl is seated on it for a couple of liours during which frieiids and relations present 
her with flowers, fruit, turmeric, redpowder, and bodices. 
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cloth to tho waist, and the finer end of the cloth is carried behind 
the back, brought under tho right arm, carried over the left 
shoulder, and alloAved to fall loose on the right shoulder. Except 
when dancing or singing they do not pass the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. They generally braid their hair and sometimes 
tie it in a knot. They rub turmeric powder and water on their 
face, hands, and legs, and mark their brows with redpowdor. 
They are neat and clean in their dress and have a special liking for 
bright colours. Their brothers and sons dress like ordinary middle- 
class Kauarese. On holidays and when they go to public gatherings 
to dance and sing the Patradavarus wear a more costly dress. Their 
clothes are of localhand woven cloth bought in the local shops. Their 
ornaments are the kyadgi, chandralcor, nagani, chadri, and rdklidi 
for the head; thobiigdi, holy a, and 'odli for the ears ; the uaf A or 
nosering for the left nostril, and the hewi or pin for the right nostril, 
the hulalc a small ring of precious stones and pearls for tho 
middle of the nose; gold necklaces called kathanis^ and sargis 
for the neck; gold vankis and bdyuhands for the arras; gold 
^idtlis, kadgas, hardis, and kankanas for the wrists ; and silver chains 
called sapalis and paijanasior the legs. They are cunning, clever, 
neat, clean, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is dancing and singing. Their craft is declining from the 
difficulty which tho Indian Penal Code throws in the way of their 
getting girls to train in their art. Their brothers and sons beat 
drums and play tho sdrangi or fiddle behind the girls when they 
are dancing and singing. They spend each about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and ahont £10 (Rs. 100) a year on clothes. A 
bouse costs about ,£100 {Rs. 1000) to build. A birth costs about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a brother's or son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), 
a girl’s coming of age about £1 10a. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy 
about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 10.9. (Rs. 15). They are 
religious and daily worship the images of their family deities 
Mailar, Guttemma, and Hulgemma. The Hindu Patradavarus or 
dancing girls respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
religious ceremonies, and the Musa]rad.n dancing girls call tho KAzi 
or Mulla to conduct their religious rites. The Hindu dancing girls 
have a guru or spiritual teacher named Ayy^ppa, a Kshatriya by 
caste, who comes twice a year and gives the dancing girls holy 
water, ashes, and turmeric, and in return receives money and 
provisions. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
As soon as a child is born its nose is touched with a gold ring 
before it sneezes, its navel cord is cut, and a few drops of honey 
are poured into its mouth. To guard the child against sickness a 
needle is heated on a lamp and laid on the crown of the child’s head, 
and on its shoulders, its chest, the palms of its hands, and the soles 
of its feet. On the third day a small hole is dug , outside of the 
house, and turmeric and redpowder, and nmMelia azadirachtaleaves 
are thrown into the hole. On the fifth day tho goddess Sathvi is 
worshipped, and on the the thirteenth the child is laid in the cradle 
and named. On the twenty-ninth some kinswoman goes to a, well 
and brings a pitcherfull of water on her head to the outer gate 
of the house. The mother comes out and with her own hands 
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lowers the pitcher from the woman’s head. The pitchor is 
worshipped and a festive dinner is given. At the close of the 
third month new glass bangles aro put on the mother’s wrists, 
the infant is carried to a temple and presented to the god, a few 
flowers and fruit are offered to the god, and tho child is brought 
home, and on tho same day tho child’s earlobes are bored. 
During a girl’s seventh year a good day is chosen and all the 
dancing girls of the town are asked to tho house. Tho girl is 
rubbed with oil and turmeric and bathed in hot water. A two- 
sided dram called madU, the string of metal bells which dancing 
girls tie to their ankles when they dance, and other musical 
instruments used in dancing and singing are laid on a carpet and 
worshipped by the girl. The girl is made to wear a pair of 
trousers and a bodice, a scarf is thrown over her boily, and she is 
made to dance and sing for the first time in her life. Kicnku or 
rodpowder, turmeric, betelnnt and leaves, sugar, and scraped 
cocoa-kernel are handed to tho guests. From that day tho girl is 
taught to read and write and to sing and dance. When she is 
about twelve years old a ceremony called hulpudi is performed, 
A good day is chosen, all the dancing girls of the neighbourhood 
are called, and the madli or the double drum and other musical 
instruments used in dancing and sing-ing are laid on a carpet. 
The girl is made to sit on the left of tho drum and all tlio forms 
of marriage arc gone through as if the drum were the bridegroom 
and the girl the bride, presents are made to Brahmans, the dancing 
girls are feasted, and the marriage is over. When a girl comes of age 
she is made to sit by herself for three days. On the fourth day she 
is anointed, feasted and decked with ornairiouts, and two lighted 
lamps set in a plate with red water are waved round her face. 
Before a girl comes of ago arrangements have generally been made 
with some one to become the girl’s first lover and protector. 
The protector comes to the girl’s house and after a feast they retire 
together. The girl must live with her first lover for at least 
a month. He keeps a special position among her admirers, and, as 
a husband, ranks next to tho dram. A dutiful dancing girl, till 
they are parted by death, continues to treat her first lover with 
special respect. Among dancing girhs daughters inherit tho 
mother’s property. The brothers of dancing girls marry pi’ivate 
women, and their daughters either become dancing girls or are 
given in marriage into other families. If any one strikes a dancing 
girl with a shoe, though she may have done nothing wrong, the girl 
loses caste and has to pay a fine and undergo penance before she is 
let back. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by members of their caste and by their spiritual 
teacher. They send their boys and girls to school, but on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Basavis, or Lingayat Women Devotees, probably numbering 
about 2000 are found over the whole district. They speak Kdnareso. 
Their names are Basava, Dayamava, Irava, Kallava and Rachava; 
and the names of their brothers and sons are Gurtippa, Kall{tppa, 
Mulhlppa, Sangappa and ShivarudrAppa. H’hey have no surnames 
except place names. Their gods aro Basavana and Mallikd,rjuua 
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whoae shrinea are found in almost all large DlidrwAr villages. 
They live in clean and neat flat-roofed houses with walls of 
mud. They keep cows and buffaloes when they can afford it. Their 
daily food is rice, Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, 
milk, curds, and butter. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
They wear a robe and a bodice like Lingayat women. They 
have no stock of clothes for special occasions. They wear ear, 
nose, finger, and toe rings, necklaces, armlets, and a silver ling 
bos hanging from the neck. They rub themselves with white 
cowdnng ashes or vibhuti,. They are clean, neat, even-tempered, 
and hospitable. Most of them openly act as courtezans. Their 
main calling is to attend caste meetings and marriage and 
other ceremonies, to help women in performing religious rites, 
and to wave lighted lamps round the brido and bi'idegroom. A 
Basavi spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month on food and about £1 
(Rs.lO) a year on clothes. Basavis have no special corcmoiiies. 
They send their boys and girls to school, and take to no new 
pursuits. On the whole they are a falling class. 

Suloms, numbering pei'haps about 1000, are women trained to 
be courtezans. They are neither allowed to pass the robe between 
the feet nor to wear ankle bells. They do not dance or sing and never 
appear in public assemblies, nor, except by stealth, in the houses of 
respectable persons. They speak Kanarese. The names in common 
use among them are Bharmi, Hcli, N^gi, and SAvitri. They have 
no special family gods and have no divisions. They vary much in 
appearance, some being dark, some fair, and some wheat-coloured. 
They live in small houses ono-storoy high with walls of sun-burnt 
brick and mud. Their daily food is rice, Indian millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. Occasionally they sacrifice sheep and fowls to the 
goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellava, and eat their flesh. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They are artful 
cunning and quarrelsome. Their expenses vary according to their 
means. A Suleru spends to £1 (Rs. 4-10) a month on food 
and 6s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 3-15) a year on dress. When a girl 
is about ten years old she is married to the g od Pa raslmrAm. Some 
grains of rice are spread on a carpet TaStire the image of 
the goddess Yellamma the mother of Parashuram and the girl 
ia made to sit on the rice. Five elderly Snlerus come and tie a 
necklace of gold and glass beads round her neck, put a silver toe¬ 
ring on her great toes, dress her in a now robe and bodice, and marry 
her to an image of Pai’ashnram. Caste people are feasted and 
the girl becomes a member of the courtezan community. When she 
comes of ago her protector who must be a Brahman, Lingayat, Jain, 
or Rajput ties a necklace of gold and glass beads round her neck 
and a feast is given. They do not send their children to school, and 
show no signs of improving. 

Kasbins are low class courtezans without any training or 
accomplishments. They are generally recruited from women who 
have been divorced or deserted by their husbands, and all married 
or unmarried women and widows who have loft their relations and 
friends of their own accord and have chosen to live as prostitutes. 
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They do not go through, any form of marriage or other ceremony 
like the dancing girls. They generally belong to the lower classes, 
A Brahman woman never becomes a Kasbin though she may have 
been put away by her husband because of adultery. Kasbins dress 
and adorn themselves well enough to draw public attention. They 
do not eat together unless they happen to belong to the same caste. 
In other matters the social position of Kasbins of all castes is the same. 
They are not allowed to wear ankle bells or to sing dance or sit in a 
public assembly. Tbe tbrec better classes of trained courtezans, the 
Patradavarus, Basavis, and Sulerus, have no dealings with Kasbins. 

Wanderers, according to the 1881 census, included five classes 
with a strength of about 22,700 or 2'91 per cent of tbe Hindu 
population. The details are : 


DJidrwdr Watiderert, ISSl. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Division, 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Ad vicliarichars*... 

About 0 

ne hiin 

(ircil. 

ShikaljfSrs 

62 

66 

ns 

Dombars. 

114 

182 

27 

Viiddars. 

8486 

8374 

16,860 

Koravars. 

SCOT 

SflSS 

6350 

Total,., 

11,829 

11,273 

■22,704 


* This caste is not shown in the census returns. 


Advicliancliars, or Forest Wanderers, nitmber about a hundred. 
They generally live in forests, and occasionally come to towns or 
villages either to beg or to sell reed baskets. Thoy take their name 
from the Sanskrit words atavl a forest and sanchar a wanderer. 
They are tall, active, lean, and dirty. They dross like other 
local low class Hindus except that their clothing is often extremely 
scanty. They live by bunting and bogging, and sometimes by 
making baskets called galgi or gummi three feet wide and four 
or five feet high which villager.s buy, cowdnng, and use for storing 
grain. A division of these people called Josigerus also make 
black-stone vessels of various sizes, which are used in keeping 
pickles and sometimes in cooking. They use animal food. They 
do not marry wiljji any other caste and do not eat from tbe impure 
tribes. I’hey bavo no special object of worship. They bow to 
Hanum^n, Bassappa, and Dayamava when they come into a village. 
Otherwise they live in the forests, in the open air during the hot 
season, and under small mat coverings during the rains. They 
carry their babies in small baskets, or in pieces of cloth about two 
feet square slung from a pole about three feet long. 

Dombars are returned as numbering about 276 and as found 
nil over the district. They are tall, powerful, intelligent, and rather 
handsome. Both men and women climb single bamboo poles 
twenty or thirty feet high, walk on long ropes with great weights 
fastened to their bodies, jump, and perform other feats. They dress 
like ordinary Hindus and eat animal food. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised. They have no special object of 
worship. They are part Hindus and part Musalmans, but are not 
careful to keep religious rules. They marry with no other caste 
and do not eat from Holayas or Mddig^rs. 

B 98—afj 
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Korava''rs, numberiug about 5350, are found scattered all over 
the district in groups of eight or ten families who live on the 
outskirts of some village for a year or so and then move. Their 
home tongue is a mixture of Telugu, Tamil, and K&narese, and they 
speak Kd,narese with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among men are Adivia, Jira, Hanma, Rdma, and Sauka; 
and among women Bdli, Ndgi, Savitri, Sanki, and Timmi.^ They 
have no surnames. Their family goddess is Sankalamma and each 
family keeps an image of the goddess in their house. They have 
no divisions. The men wear a langoti, a piece of cloth three 
inches broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a waist 
string in front and the other passed between the feet and tied to the 
waist string behind. They wear a second piece of cloth round 
the waist and a third round the head. The women wear a robe and 
bodice like lower class Hindu women. They are apparently 
a very early tribe, smaller and slighter than the rest of the 
people of the district. They are a wandering tribe and have no 
fixed homes. They live in small huts made of reed mats, about 
four feet high and three broad, which can be moved at pleasure, 
carried from place to place, and again set up. As a rule their huts 
do not last for more than a year. They keep sheep, cows, and 
buffaloes. Their daily food is boiled rice or ?vt 3 f-flour balls boiled in 
water, and tamarind boiled with pulse and condiments. On holidays 
they eat the flesh of sheep, hares, swiue, fowls, and other game 
animals and birds, and use molasses with their food. They drink 
liquor. The men wear ear, finger, and wrist rings, and the women 
in addition wear brass armlets and a nose-pin called rmigti. They 
are dirty, untidy and given to stealing, but hardworking and even- 
tempered. Their chief employment is plaiting bamboo baskets 
and mats and hunting. In hunting they steal into the forests 
hiding as far as possible behind tbeir buffaloes. When in a suitable 
place they set up nets and begin to call like birds. The birds 
answer and gather and the men start up and frighten them into 
the nets. The women do not help them in snaring. They do not 
find full employment as hasket-inakers. Some are in debt and others 
do not own more than £1 to £110s, (Rs. 10-15). They rank below 
Shepherds and above Holayas and Madigdrs. They keep four 
holidays in the year, VgaiH in April-May, Nag'panc.ha'ini in 
August-September, JDasara in October-November, and Divdli in 
November. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a mouth on 
food and about 2s. (Re. 1) a year on their reed-hut. A birth costs 
them about 4s. (Rs. 2), a hoy’s marriage about £G (Es. 60) including 
£3 4s, (Rs. 32) paid to the bride as dowry, and a girbs coming 
of ago about 4s. (Rs. 2). They spend nothing either on a 
pregnancy or on a death. They are religious. Every Tuesday 
they worship an earthen image of their family goddess 
Sanklamma and offer her a cocoanut and plantains, burn incense, 
and wave a lighted lamp round her face. They do not respect 
Brdhman or Ling^yat priests and have their religious ceremonies 


* Many of the men are called Sanka and the women Sanki probably after their 
family goddess Sankalamma. 
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conducted by men of their own tribe. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a person sickens or a, misfortune 
befalls him they go to Adibhat, a Smart Brahman priest in the 
village of Hangal, and ask him the cause of the sickness or 
misfortune. The Brahman priest tells them to pray to their goddess 
and to sot apart \anna or |fZ. in her honour. They give 4 a. to the 
priest for his trouble, and after coming home pray to their family 
goddess, set ^ «. apart in her honour, and make a vow that if the 
sickness or misfortune is removed they will adorn the goddess with 
silver eyes and moustaches. Sometimes the evil spirit which brought 
the sickness or ill-luck comes and tells them in a dream that it wants 
food. Tho Koravars boil a little rice, mix it with rod water, make 
it into threo balls, and sot them in an earthen plate. They make a 
small hole on the top of each ball, put some oil and a wick in each, 
light the wicks, place turmeric, fried rice, gram, lemons, and 
plantains in the plate, wave the whole throe times round the sick 
and carrying it into the forest throw it away. The evil spirit 
eats the food and the sick person forthwith gets well. As soon 
as a child is born tho navel cord is cut, and it is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. The mother is not bathed, 
and for five days is fed on the flesh of a fowl. On the eleventh 
day the mother is bathed, the child is named and put into a cloth 
cradle by the midwife, and a feast is given to members of the caste. 
In tho third month both boys and girls have their hair cut by a 
barber who is given a small present, '^i^hey hold it improper to 
allow the first hair especially of a girl to remain on her head. No 
lucky day is required for a marriage. When a marriage is fixed a 
dinner is given in honour of the goddess Sauklamma and no flesh 
is Cooked on that day. On tho marriage day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed witli turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on 
rice sprinkled over a blanket, spread on a raised seat. The bride 
is seated to the loft of the bridegroom and the little finger of the 
bridegroom’s left hand is linked 'in the little finger of the bride’s 
right hand. Five married women come and sing marriage songs, tie 
the kankan or yellow threads round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom, throw grains of red rice over their heads, and wave 
lighted lamps round their faces. Food is made ready and the bride 
and bridegroom with their little fingers still linked are taken to 
an inner room, their linked hands dipped in a dish of water and 
unlinked under water. When this is over the marriage is complete, 
and the pair are held to be bound together till parted by death. 
The bride and bridegroom take a meal together, and, on the 
fourth day, a caste feast, the chief dish in which is animal food, 
is given. When a girl comes of age a little liquor is brought 
and given to friends and relations to drink, and the husband and 
wife begin to live together. Tho dead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, but divorce is forbidden even 
if a wife commits adultery. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the caste people 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either put out of caste 
or fined. They do not send their children to school, do not take to 
new pursuits, and on tho whole are a falling class. 
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Shikalga'rs, or Armourers, a class of wandering beggars, are 
returned as numbering about 118. They travel about the district and 
halt in the outskirts of villages for three or four days at a time. 
Though neither Hindus nor Musalmans they bear both Hindu and 
Muhammadan names. The names in common use among men are 
Jangli, Krishna, Daval, and Fakirsab; and among women Bhima, 
Gavriarama, Rajamma, and Ranamma. They speak a corrupt Hindu¬ 
stani. They have no divisions. They are tall and dark-brown. They 
live in huts or tents made of reed mats, about eight feet long, 
four feet broad, and four feet high. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, mgi gruel Eleusine corocaua, and wild vegetables. They are so 
poor that they are often scrimped for food. They eat flesh, except 
the flesh of kino or swine, and drink liquor. The men wear a piece 
of ragged clotli two or three inches broad and two feet long. They 
fasten one end of this cloth to a waist-string, and, passing it back 
between the feet, tie the other end to the same string behind. They 
use another piece of old and tom cloth about four or five feet broad 
and six or seven feet long to cover their bodies. The women wear 
old robes, but do not pass the skirt between their feet, and allow the 
upper end to fall on the left shoulder instead of on the right. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and necklaces of black beads. 
T’hey blacken their teeth and sometimes boro holes in them for 
ornament. The women wear brass oar and finger rings, and red or 
white coral or black bead necklaces. They do not braid their hair 
or tie it into a knot behind but let it fall loose on their shoulders, 
'I’hey are oveu-temperod, lazy, and dirty. Their chief calling is 
begging and occasionally cleaning swords. The men are idle and 
neither work nor beg. The women go into the villages, gather alms 
and support their husbands and children. They rank below all classes 
except Holayas, Madigdrs, and Dhors. Their feeding and clothing 
charges are nothing as they live on alms and old clothes. A marriage 
costs 4s. to 8s, (Rs. 2-4). They spend nothing either at births, coming 
of age, or deaths. They have no family gods. They occasionally 
worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and the tomb of the famous 
Musalman saint Rajo Bagsoar near Yamnur in Navalguud. They 
have no spiritual teacher. They keep no holidays and never go 
on pilgrimage. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut, and 
is buried in some secret place. For two or three days the mother 
is fed on rice and on the fourth or fifth day she is ready to travel 
as usual. On the tenth the mother carries five betel leaves, and 
one betelnut to a river or a well, lays them before the water, 
burns incense, and brings home a pitcher full of water. No other 
ceremony is observed till marriage. At their marriages the caste 
people meet and an elderly man ties a betel leaf to the right 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. They are fed and the wedding 
is over. When the marriage is over a brass nose-ring is pierced 
into the left nostril of the bride, and, on the third day, it is drawn 
out and the hole allowed to heal. The dead are buried face down, 
and on the third day some cooked rice is placed on the grave as an 
offering to the spirit of the dead. They have the rule that, when a 
man dies, his brother should take the dead man’s widow in addition 
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.to his own wife. Birthj monthly eicknoss, and death cause no 
impurity. Child and widow marriage and polygamy aro practised, 
but not polyandry. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the oldest members of 
the community. If any one disobeys their decisions he is put out 
of caste, but is allowed back on paying a tine of 3d. (2 as.). They 
do not send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
show no signs of rising. 

Vaddars are returned as numbering about 16,800 and as found 
all over the district. They generally live in the outskirts of 
villages and in forest lands. They speak Telugu and impure 
Kanareso. Their pronunciation is indistinct and they speak so 
hastily that a conversation sounds like a quarrel. The names in 
common use among men are Giddn, Hanama, Naga, and Timma; 
and among women Durgava and Hnlgeva. Their house gods are 
Ilanuman, Durgava, Hulgeva, and Veokataramaua. The chief 
shrine of Veukataramana is at Tirnpati in Noi'th Arkot, and of 
Huligeva at Hulgi near Hospeth in Bellari. They have two 
divisions, Kal Vaddars or stone-quarriers and Man Vaddars or 
earth-diggers. The members of the two divisions cat together 
and intei'marry. They are strong, muscular, tall, and black. They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts made of grass mats and bamboos 
like the covers of native carta, with an opening on one side, for 
getting in and out by. They keep asses to carry their house goods. 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday food is rice, wbeat-bi’cad, and coarse sugar. 
They eat the flesh of fish, fowls, foxes, sheep, deer, hogs, crabs, 
and rats, but not of kino or of the hare. They are famous 
for their skill in catching rats and highly relish the rat as food. 
They use all intoxicating drinks and are proverbial drunkards. The 
men wear breeches, a headscarf, and a shouldercloth. The women 
wear a long robe the plain end of which i.s tied to the waist by a 
knot, the upper middle part of it is tucked near the navel, and the 
ornamental end is passed over the back, brought under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder covering the breast and 
ghest on its way, and again brought from behind under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder, and head, and allowed to fall 
losely on the left shoulder. Young women are particular in dressing 
themselves in this fashion. A religious rule forbids their wearing 
the bodice. Men wear brass ear and finger rings, and women 
brass ear and nose rings and necklaces. They wear glass bangles 
only on their left wrists and do not wear flowers in their hair or 
mark their brows with redpowder. They are hot-tempered, dirty, 
hardworking, and orderly. Their main calling is to make ponds 
and wells and to dig earth and stones for public and private 
works. They also cut canals. They aro very hardworking, and 
are always employed if any large work is in hand. Their digging 
tools are spades, pickaxes, and bamboo baskets for carrying the 
earth. They work from morning till evening except two hours 
(it noon when they dine and rest. They are busy during the fair 
Weather. They are well-paid, their employment is steady, and few 
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are in debt. They keep the regular Hindu holidays. They rank 
among low class Hindus. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) 
a month on food, and 8s. (Rs. 4) a year on dress. A hut or tent 
costs 2s, to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to make. Their house goods are worth about 
16s. (Rs. 8), a birth costa about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage about £5 
(Rs. 50), a girPs coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 
8s. (Rs. 4). They do not respect Brfihmans or call them to their 
ceremonies. They act as their own priests on cerernonial occasions. 
They occasionally worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and 
make pilgrimages to the shrine of Vonkataranianaat Tirupati. They 
have no spiritual teacher. They believe in sorcery witchcraft 
and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother is given a little liquor to drink, and the mother 
and child are put to bed. For four days the mother is fed on 
Indian millet gruel, and on the fifth popper, ginger, ajvdn 
Carum ptychotis, coarse sugar, poppy seeds, oocoanuts, and oil are 
pounded mid mixed together and made into balls. One of 
these balls and a little liquor are given to each of the relations 
and friends. The child is laid in a cradle and named by the 
midwife and from that day the mother is ready to work. Their 
marriages as a rule take place on Sundays provided the day does 
not fall on a new-moon or a full-moon. The day before the wedding 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil five 
times, bathed in warm water, and made to sleep in a blanket 
booth with a girl eight or nine years old between them. On the;, 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in hot water, and made to sit on rice sprinkled 
over a blanket spread on a raised seat, and all present throw grains 
of red rice over the pair. On the same day a feast without flesh 
is given to friends and relations, and on the eighth day a feast 
with flesh is given to members of the caste and the wedding is 
over.i The dead are buried. On the third day after a death a 
fowl is killed, its flesh and rice are cooked separately, taken 
to the burial ground with an earthen pot filled with water, and 
set on the grave as an offering to the dead. The person 
who carries these things on his return does not look behind him* 
In the evening of the same day the four men who carried the body 
to the burial ground aro feasted and no further funeral rites 
are observed. The Vaddars are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste ; any 
one who disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do not 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Beggars according to the 1881 census included thirteen classes 
with a strength of 6845 or 0'86 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are: 


* In their marriage the Vaddara do not use any of the five articles generally used 
by Hindus, the mangala stt(ra or lucky thread, glass bangles, flowers, a bodice 
and the bashing or marriage crown. 
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Division. 

Males. 

Pa- 

malea. 

Total. 

Bh&ts or Bards 

e 

7 

13 

Bairdgis . 

as 

1‘2 

86 

Budbodkis. 

47 

54 

101 

Oollkrs . 

1879 

1921 

ssoo 

Gosivis . 

57 

62 

1U9 

Gondhalgirs 

77 

75 

162 

Helavarue. 

132 

149 

281 

KshetridSsas 

25 

20 

46 


Division. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Jogis . 

E^&liglirs. 

Masalarus. 

Satknis . 

Vftggayas' . 

269 

620 

1.6 

1 

Ab 

254 

640 

S 

2 

out 

G23 

1060 

23 

3 

700 

Total ... 

3051 

3004 

3S45 


* Not shown in the census. 
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Mara'tha Bha'ts, or Bards, are returned as numbering thirteen Mardiha BMls. 
h,nd as found in Bankdpur, Hubli, and Rdnebennur. They are found 
in largo numbers in Maisur and occasionally come north to Dharwar. 

They speak Mardthi and Telugu among themselves, and K^narese 
with the people of the district. The names in common use among 
men are Hanmantrdo, Nagojirdo, and Rdmrao; and among women 
Durgdb^i, Jankibdi, and Narsubai. Their surnames are Jadhav, 

Kadara, Kemble, and Siude. Their chief god is Vithoba, and their 
chief goddesses Ambabdi, Durgava, and Yellamma. They have no 
divisions. Bhdts are tall and fierce-looking with regular features. 

They live in dirty and ill-cared for thatched houses. They are 
great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread 
and gruel, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is 
flesh. They sacrifice sheep and fowls to their goddesses Durgava 
hnd Yellamma and eat their flesh. They use intoxicating drinks. 

The men wear a pair of long trousers, a coat hanging to the knee, a 
large turban, and a shoulder-kerchief. They hold a long spear 
in their right hand with five or six pieces of coloured cloth tied to 
the point. Their women dress like ordinary Maratha women. The 
men wear brass or copper finger rings and wristlets, and the women 
wear ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and glass bangles. They 
are bold honest and even-tempered, but idle, unclean, and untidy. 

Their chief calling is to praise any one they meet, and beg for 
money and clothes. Their women do house work and occasionally 
sew the quilts, coats, and bodices which are used by the lower 
classes. Their calling is declining as few listen to their praises. 

They spend nothing on food. A hut costs them about £2 (Rs. 20) 
to build. A birth costs them about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage 
about £5 (Rs. 50), a girTs coming of age about 10*’. (Rs. 5), and 
"a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Brsihmans, 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the leading 
Hindu holiday.s. They worship the village goddesses Dayamava 
and Durgava, and profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed and a few drops of castor-oil mixed with 
sugar are put in the child^s mouth. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and a caste-dinner is given, and on the ninth 
the child is named and cradled. No further ceremony takes 
place till marriage. A day before the marriage a feast is given in 
^honour of the family gods, and, on the wedding day, the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and are seated 
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on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The village astrologer comes, 
repeats testsj and throws red rice on the pair, and women sing 
marriage songs and wave lighted lamps round their faces. Next day 
the couple is seated on horseback and taken to the temple of their 
goddess Durga where they offer the goddess a cocoanut, plantains, 
and betel and go home. After a death the body is seated, decked 
with new clothes flowers and ornaments, and taken in a car-shaped 
bier to the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the castemen 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
falling class. 

Baira'gis, numbering about thirty-five, are beggars from Upper 
India. They stay in Dh^rwar and beg for a few days and move 
on to some other halting place, Tliey are tall, strong, and well- 
featured. Their home speech is Hindustani. 

Budbudkis, a class of Mar^tha fortune-tellers, are returned as 
numbering about one hundred and as found in Gadag, Kod, Naval- 
gund, and Ron. They do not generally live in one place, but go 
from village to village telling fortunes and begging. They speak 
impure Mardthi. The names in comtnon use among men are Bharmiiji, 
Durgdppa, and Shiv^ppa; and among women Bharmakka, Nagava, 
and Savakka. Their common surnames are Garad, Ghavat, Parge, 
and Sindgan. Their family deities are Durgava, Udohava, and 
Yellava, A boy and a girl of the same surname cannot intermarry.?■ 
A Budbudki may be known by his curious dross. He wears a loin¬ 
cloth, a long coat reaching to his ankles, a large and round turban, 
and two or three shoulderdoths, and bangs all over his body several 
handkerchiefs to the ends of which brass bells and shells are tied. 
He holds in his right hand a small double drum to each side of 
which two strings each two inches long with a knob at the end are 
tied, and two hollow brass rings containing pebbles are fastened. 
The Budbudki turns the drum right and left in quick succession 
and the knobs strike the sides of the drum making a bubbling noise, 
and the pebbles in the hollow brass j'iugs jingle together. On his 
chest is fastened the skin of some bright coloured bird and on his 
brow is a round sandal paste mark. The women dress like ordinary 
Mardtha women. They are too poor to wear ornaments, except a 
magical silver ring which the men wear on the fourth finger of the 
right hand. The women wear ear and nose rings of brass and 
pearls. Most of them live in small dirty huts which are untidy 
and ill-cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, salt, and chillies, and their 
special holiday dish is flesh. They occasionally sacrifice sheep and 
fowls to their goddesses and to the tombs of Musalrndn saints. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. Their fortunes 
are generally so full of nousemse and lies that Budbudki is a regular 
Dhdrwar term for a liar. They are idle, dirty, and untidy. Their 
main calling is to wander from house to liouso and village to village 
telling fortunes and begging. They rise about three in the morning, 
go to some ruined buildings or some large trees outside of tne 
village, and consult the spotted owlet or pingala^ whose notes they 
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understand. About four or five o’clock they come back into tbe 
village, and, standing at tbe door of each bouse and sounding tbeir 
double drum, awaken tbe people and tell tbeir fortunes. Their 
forecast sometimes includes one or two not unlikely misfortunes 
and tbe inmates growing uneasy come out and ask the Budbudki how 
the misfortunes can be avoided. He tells them what to do, receives 
a money fee, and wanders on from house to house till nine in the 
morning and then goes borne. In tbe evening they also go about 
the streets, but do not pretend to tell fortunes and beg for alms like 
other beggars. Tbeir calling is declining as few listen to tbeir 
prophecies, They spend nothing on food. A but costs about 10s. 
(Rs. 5) to build and tbeir bouse goods are worth about 6s. (Es. 8). 
A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), a marriage about £8 (Rs, 80)ja 
girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct 
their marriages. Their other ceremonies are conducted by priests 
of their own caste who are called gandchdris. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays but never go on pilgrimage to any shrine. They 
believe in sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers, and consult them when 
sickness or other misfortune falls on the family. Their religious 
rites and ceremonies are like those of Marjithas. If a Budbudki’s 
wife runs away from her husband the gandchdri sends for the 
woman and her lover and asks the woman whether she wishes to 
return to her husband or to stay with her lover. If she prefers 
her lover the priest allows her to stay with him if she pays the 
priest £1 (Rs, 10). When he receives tbe money tbe priest beats 
a nim twig, lays it on tbe tongue of tbe woman and of tbe man, 
and tells them to go. Should tbe woman prefer to stay with her 
husband she is allowed back on paying him 10a. (Rs.S). Child and 
widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed, and polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by tbeir castemen and tbeir priest and 
any one who disobeys tbeir decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send tbeir children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on 
the whole are a falling class. 

Gollars, numbering about 3800, are a class of wandering 
beggars. They generally live in the skirts of towns and villages. 
Their home speech is Telugu, and they speak K^-narese out of doors. 
The names in common use among men are Bhima, Hanama, and 
Ninga ; and among women Basava, Giriyava, and Ningava. They 
have no surnames or family gods. They worship Hanum&n, 
Hulgeva, and Yellamma. They include five divisions, Ambir 
Wandlu, Bindu Wandlu, Chesru Wandlu, Galla Wandlu, and 
Gobbar Wandlu, who eat together and intermarry. A boy 
and a girl of the same division cannot intermarry. They are 
dark, robust, and muscular. They have no fixed houses but 
generally live in small reed huts which can be opened folded and 
carried from place to place at pleasure. Tbeir daily food is balls of 
ropi-flour and rice. They eat flesh and drink liquor whenever 
they can afford to buy them. Tbe men wear a loincloth about six 
inches broad, a blanket, and a piece of cloth about two feet broad 
and four feet long to cover tbe head. The women wear a robe and 
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a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe between tlie feet. 
The men wear brass wristlets and finger rings, and the women 
brass ear and nose rings, bracelets, and glass bangles. They are 
dirty, idle, and hot-tempered, and some of them are given to stealing. 
Their main calling is begging. When they go begging they carry a 
round basket with their god a live cobra which they show to people 
and ask for alms. Some of them occasionally hunt and labour for 
hire, and others sell forest roots as cures for snake-bite. They 
spend nothing on food. A girl's marriage costa about 6,?. 
(Rs. 3), and a boy's £1 2s. (Ra. 11) as be lias to give the girl a 
dowry of 16.s, (Rs. 8). They do not respect Rr^hmans or call 
them to their marriages. On some Tuesday or Friday, at any 
time during the year, they wash the images of Hanumdn and 
Yellamma, and burn incense before thorn. To Hannmdn they 
offer flowers, sandalwood paste, plantains, and cocoanuta, and 
to tho goddess Yellamma they offer a goat. They rub turmeric 
powder on tho brow of tho goat, burn incense before it, cut its 
throat before the goddess, cook the flesh, offer it to the goddess, 
and then eat it and drink liquor. They have no spiritual teacher. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a 
child is born its navel cord is cut and tho child is bathed. On tho 
third day the images of Hanuman aud Yellamma are worshipped, 
and the child is named and cradled by the midwife. "When a 
marriage is settled, a shed with twelve po.sts is built in front of tho 
bride's hut, and twelve oartben pots filled with water are kept at 
the posts, worshipped, and allowed to remain there five days. 
On the first day friends and relations are feasted on animal food 
in honour of their gods; on the second day the brido and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmen’c and bathed ; on the third day 
a fea.st of sweet cakes and animal food is given ; and on the fourth 
day the maternal uncles of both the bride and bridegroom tie 
yellow wristlets or kankans to thts couple's right wrists, their 
brows aro marked with turmeric powder and marriage coronets of 
oleander or bangnh loaves are fastened round their heads. The 
bridegroom Lies the lucky thread round the bride's neck, betelnata 
and leaves are served to the guests, and five women whose first 
husbands are alive sing mari’iago songs and call with a loud voice 
Vif bhagiamo that is May the bride and bridegroom prosper. On 
the fifth day enste people are feasted on flesh and liquor, and five 
women whose first husbands ar(j alive send the bride and bridegroom 
into their room, and from that time they live together as husband 
and wife. When he sends the bride to her husband’s house her 
father presents his son-in-law with a dog. Should the bride ever 
afterwards wish to visit her parents she is not allowed to go alone or 
even with some member of the bridegroom's family. The husband 
himself must go with her, stay for three days and return with her. 
When a girl comes of age a branch of the lakki tree is fixed in tho 
floor of one of the rooms in the house, and the girl is made to sit 
under the branch for three days, and on the fourth day she is 
bathed and is pure. No future mouthly sickne.ss is held to make a 
woman impure. The dead aro buried. On the third day a Idng^ya^ 
priest is called, his feet are washed, three copper coins are placed 
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on Ms right foot and two on his left, incense is burnt before them, 
and a few drops of the water in which the feet are washed are 
sipped by the members of the family. The priest gives them 
white ashes which they rub over their body and are purified. 
Golldr women are said almost never to commit adultery, and even for 
adultery a man may not divorce his wife. If a woman is taken in 
adultery a hole about two feet deep is dug in the ground, and the 
adulteress is made to stand in the hole. Thorns are spread round the 
edge of the hole and the woman is made to sit on the thorns with 
her feet in the hole, as if on a chair. A grindstone is set on her 
head and she is made to drink three small spoonfuls of cowduug 
mixed with water. The people of the caste lecture her and she 
is considered to be purified and her husband continues to live with 
her. Child marriage and polyandry are not allowed, but widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised. Tliey are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, disputes are settled by a majority of tbe 
caste people, and if their decision is not obeyed the offender is put 
out of caste. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Gosa'vis are returned as numbei'ing about one hundred, and as 
found iu Dbarwl,r, Oadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Kod, and 
Ron. They speak Hindustani. Tbe names in common use among 
men are Hanmantpuri, Kisunpuri, and Rampuri ; and among 
women Ohampdgiri, Chamboligiri, and Fulgiri. They have no 
surnames. They have four divisions, Bdn, BMrti, Giri, and Puri, 
all of whom eat together. Kxcept a few Bans and Giris none are 
married. Thoy are dark and lean. The men wear a red ochre loin 
and shouldercioth, and some of them wear only a loincloth about 
nine inches broad and two feet long. 'I’he women wear a white robe 
without passing the skirt back between their foot. Thoyhaveno houses, 
and generally live iu temples and monasteries. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink 
liquor to excess. Many wear a necklace of rudrdhsh Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus berries. They are quarrelsome, idle, intemperate, and 
unclean. Their main calling is to wander from house to house 
^begging. They are idle and pass their time iu talking, sleeping, 
and drinking hhdng or smoking hemp and tobacco. Almost their 
only expense is fid. (4 as.) a month for hhdng. They pretend to be 
very religious and carry a ling with them and an image of Hanuman 
which they daily worship. They do not observe the sixteen sanskdrs 
or sacraments. When a man wishes to become a Gosavi his head 
is clean shaved, he is anointed with oil and water, a Gosavi blows 
into his ears and says Om soham that is I am he, meaning that 
the soul and the universe are one, and he becomes a Gosavi. The 
dead are buried sitting. They are not bound together by a feeling 
of caste, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling 
class. 

Gondhalga' rs are returned as numbering about 160. They are 
Mardthds by caste and are found in Dharwar, Bankdpur, Hangal, 
Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Ron. They are votaries of the goddess 
Ambabbavdui or Tuljdbhav^ni of Tuljapur in Sdtara. Three or 
four of them go begging daily, one of them with a double drum in 
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his hand, another with a one-stringod instrument called ehaudki,^ 
a third carrying a torch, and a fourth a jolgi or wallet and a 
cowrie necklace. They sing and perform a gondhal or confused 
dance and extort alms in the name of the goddess Amba. 
In return they bless the givers and give thorn a pinch of 
turmeric powder called bhanddr which is sacred to their goddess. 
When called by Mardtha Brdhmans or Mardthds, they go to their 
houses and perform the gondhal ceremony for a whole night and 
are well fed and paid. Their homo tonguo is Mardthi but they 
speak Kdnareso with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among men are Hanmanta, Satvdji, and YelMppa j and 
among women Bharmava, Yellava, and Yemnava. Their surnames 
are Garod, Guru, Pachangi, and Wugde. Their family goddess is 
Amba or Tuljdbhavdni of Tulj^pur. They have no divisions. 
They are tall and strong. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, 
a long robe, a cap covered with cowrie shells which are sacred to 
their goddess Amba, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and 
bodice like other Mar^Ltha women. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread pulse and vegetables, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
fond of intoxicating drinks. The mon wear brass ear and finger 
rings and necklaces of shells, and the women wear silver armlets 
and toe rings, and nose rings of brass wire and false pearls. They 
are hospitable and even-tempered, but dirty and idle. Their main 
calling is to beg and to perform the gondhal ceremony. Their 
calling is declining as people do not ask them to perform the gondhal 
so often as they used to do. When a gondhal is to be performed the 
Gondhalg^rs are sent for, fed, and paid for dancing and singing. 
The giver of the dance asks friends and relations. The GondhalgArs 
keep singing and dancing the whole night. About five in the 
morning one of the Goudbalis becomes possessed with the goddess, 
dashes from one place to another, jumps and dances with frantic 



A, a hollow round cylinder of wood or metal, about a foot long and six or eight inches 
broad ; B, a round and solid rod about twenty inches long and an inch thick fixed in 
the outside of the cylinder. One end of a catgut string is fixed at the point C in the 
centre of the inside of the cylinder A, and the other end is fixed to the end of the rod 
B at the point D, The (Tondhali holds the cylinder under his left arm with the rod. 
Upwards he strikes the string at the point E, with a wooden pin held between the 
thumb and the two first fingers of the right hand. Every stroke gives a sound like 
pluck pluck and this serves ns an accompaniment to the Qondhalia singing the praises 
of the goddess Amba or Tuljahhavani. The chaudki is worshipped by the votaries 
of the deity, with turmeric powder, redpowder, sandal paste, flowers, incense, light? 
and food. 
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energy, and foretells future events. The people fall at his feet one 
by one, and each makes him a present of anna The 

Gondhalgdr then takes a lighted torch and touches his own body all 
over with the lighted end, but without doing himself any harm. 
He rubs the brows of all present with the turmeric powder offered 
to the goddess. At the close of the dance the leading Gondhalgdr 
takes an unsewn bodice about eighteen inches broad and three feet 
long and holds two ends of it in front of the image of Tuljd,bhav^ni 
and asks the hostess who will hold the other two ends. To hold the 
ends of the bodice is considered a high honour and the host and his 
wife discuss whether she or one of her daughters-in-law is to enjoy it. 
At last one of them i.s told to step forward and holds the two ends of 
the bodice between the Gondhalgdr and herseli 'J'he bodice is then 
formed into the shape of a cradle, and in this cradle a wooden doll 
is laid and rocked for a few seconds. 'J'hc Gondhalgar then takes 
the doll ont of the bodice and lays it with a little turmeric powder 
in the girl's lap. He asks for her husband’s name and she gives it, 
and after falling before the idol she retires. This ceremony ensures 
the birth of a son before the year is over. After this, the torches 
that were lit during the night and placed before the goddess are put 
out in a cup full of milk and clarified batter, and the gondhal ends 
at about half-past six in the morning, They rank among lower class 
Hindus j high class Mar^thds consider it below their dignity to eat 
or marry with them; low class Mar^thsis sometimes eat at the same 
time as the Gondhalgd-rs, but sit at a distance. They generally live 
on food gathered by begging. A but costs about £1 lOfi. (Rs. 15) 
to build. A birth costa about £1 (Rs.lO), a marriage about £10 
(Ra. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10^. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about 8s. (Rs. 4). They are very religious, respect Brahmans, and 
call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the loading 
Hindu holidays and also the Musalm^n Mokarram. They go on 
pilgrimage to tho shrines of TuljabhavAni in Sat^ra and of 
Yellamma in Bel gaum. They have no spiritual teacher. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. On 
the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, and a dinner is given to 
caste people, and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. 
No further ceremony is observed till marriage. A day before the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
and bathed, and on the wedding day they are seated on a raised 
seat, five married women whose husbands are alive place four 
earthen vessels at the four corners of the seat, and pass a white 
thread five times round the vessels. The village astrologer comes 
and makes the bride and bridegroom stand opposite each other, tho 
bride facing west and the bridegroom facing east. He holds a 
white cloth between them, repeats sacred hymns, and throws rod 
rice on their heads. A caste feast is given and the ceremony is 
over. They burn thoir dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are settled by castemen, 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. Caste 
authority is steady. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and arc a falling class. 
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Hela'vars are returned as numbering about 280 and as found 
all over the distriet. The founder of the class is said to have been 
a lame beggar who went about riding on a bullock. He held a 
bell in his hand, which ho rang in front of every house in the 
street, repeated the genealogy of each family, and in return got 
alma. The prtisent Helavars though not lame follow their 
founder’s example. They speak Telugu at home and K^nareso 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Halgappa, 
Malldppa, Nagappa, and Ningnppa; and among women Basava, 
Hulgeva, and Nagava. They havo no surnames. Their only family 
deity is tho goddess Hulgeva whose shrine is at Hulgi near Hospeth 
in Bellari. They havo no divisions. They are weak and dirty. The 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. 
'I’hoy are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, vegetables, tamarind, chillies, salt, onions, and garlic. 
Their special holiday dishes are rice, milk, coarse sugar, and butter, 
and tho flesh of sheep, pigs, or fowls. 6’hey are excessively fond 
of intoxicating drinks. The men dross in a loin and shouldercloth, a 
sliort coat, and a headscarf, and tho women in a long robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt between tho feet. Both men and women 
are dirty in their dress. They havo no stock of clothes either for 
ordinary wear or for special occasions. Tho men wear copper or 
brass oar and finger rings, and tho women besides oar and finger 
rings wear silver armlets and wristlets, glass bangles, and a nose-pin 
called mugti They are honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly but idle and dirty. They rank with other beggars. They 
spend nothing either on food or on clothes. A house costs them 
about £2 105. (Rs. 2o) to build. A birth costs them about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £2 10s. (Ks. 25), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s, (Re. 1), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
They do not re.spect Brahmans and conduct their own ceremonies. 
They keep the leading Hindu holidays. They have no guru or 
spiritual teacher. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. 
As soon as a child is born a little coarse sugar mixed in castor-oil is 
dropped into its mouth and the navel cord is cut. The after-birth 
is put into an earthen vessel, sprinkled with redpowder, incense is 
burnt before it, and it is buried on the spot where the child was 
born, Tho mother and the child are bathod. On the fifth day tho 
child is named and cradled. Two two-feet long sticks are struck 
into the ground about three feet apart, two ropes are tied to them, 
and a doubled piece of cloth is thrown over tho ropes and made into a 
hollow, and the child is put into the cloth and rocked as if in a cradle. 
When a marriage is settled the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, bathed, and mado to sit on a blanket spread on a 
raised seat. Yellow threads arc tied round the right wrists of tho 
bride and bridegroom, grains of red rico are thrown over them, 
a feast is given to friends and relations, and the ceremony is 
over. When a girl comes of age she is bathed and mado to 
sit apart for three days. On the fourth day she bathes and is 
considered pure. Births and deaths cause no impurity. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. Thev are bound tosrother bv a stroncr casto feelintr. 
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Their social disputes are settled by a majority o£ castemen and 
any one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send their boys or girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 

Kshetrida'sas or Devda'sas literally God Servants, 
numbering about forty-five, are a class of wandering beggars who 
are found scattered over the district in small numbers. Their 
ancestors are said to have come from Kadapa in Madras to gain 
a livelihood. Their home speech is Kdnarese. The names in 
common use among men are Bhimdds, Gangddas, Rangadds, and 
Timmddds; and among women Rangava, Tirami, Yengeramma, 
and Yonkava. They have no surnames. Their chief gods are 
Venkataramana of Tirupati in Madras, Mdruti of Kadarmandali in 
Rdnebennur, and Manjunath of Udpi in Kanara. They have no 
divisions or family stocks. A Kshotriddsa may ho known by his 
strange dress. A streak of white earth or gopichandan stretches 
from the tip of the nose to the middle of the brow, with a red 
mark in the middle of the white streak. He wears a turban of two 
long strips of cloth twisted together like a rope, a long coat falling 
to the knee, a pair of trousers, brass ear-rings containing false pearls, 
brass wristlets, and several necklaces made of sweet basil wood. 
He holds three or four handkerchiefs and a bundle of peacock 
feathers in his left hand, covers his back with the skin of a tiger or 
deer, and hangs round his nock a circular plate about three inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick containing an image of 
the monkey god Hanuman, a leather wallet on his shoulder to 
receive the alms given to him, and a conch shell on his right 
shoulder. From his right wrist hangs .a gong about a quarter of 
an inch thick and uine inches in diameter and in his right hand he 
holds a gunlci or a round piece of wood about six inches long and 
one in diameter, to strike the gong. Ho goes from house to house, 
striking the goug, blowing the shell, repeating the names of his 
god, and begging alms. The Kshetridetsas are like ordinary low class 
Dharwdr Hindus. They have no fixed homes. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are the same but of better quality. They 
eat the flesh of deer, sheep, fowls, and fish whenever they can afford 
it, hut do not use intoxicating drinks. The women dress in a robe 
and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between their 
feet. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and the women 
brass ear and finger rings and a nose ring called mugti. The dress of 
both men and women is very dirty. They are honest, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and idle. Their main calling is begging. They eat 
only from Brd.hmans, Vaishyda, and Jains. They keep most 
Hindu holidays. Their house goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), a girl’s 
coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Re. 1), 
and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They respect Briihmana and call 
them to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They make 
pilgrimages to Venkataramana at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
a Shrivaishnav Brahman named Tdtdch4>rya who lives at Benares, and 
to whom thev nav homae^e whenever he visits them. They believe 
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in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They do not keep the 
sixteen regular sanskdrs or sacraments. As soon as a <}bild is born 
its navel cord is cut and the after-birth is put in an earthen vessel 
and buried outside of the house. The child is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. On the thirteenth day the child 
is put into a cradle and named. Nothing further is done till marriage. 
On the day fixed for marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, anointed with cocoanut oil, and bathed in warm water. 
They are seated on a raised seat, and friends and relations are 
invited to witness the ceremony. The village astrologer comes, 
recites verses, and throws red rice on the pair. All present also 
throw rice, and betelnut and leaves are handed to the guests. In 
the evening a marriage dinner is given and the ceremony is over. 
They burn their dead. Birth, monthly sickness, and death cause 
impurity for nine, three, and five days. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
caste, and, if the decision, is not oboyed,vthe offender is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no 
new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

JOgeruS or Jogis, originally Yogin that is meditators, a class of 
singing beggars are returned as numbering about 520 and as 
found all over the district. They are said to be very old settlers. 
The names in common use among men are Bhaira, Durga, and 
Sidda; and among women Durgava, Nimbava, and Ranava. Their 
house-gods are Bhaira whoso chief shrine is near Ratndgiri, and 
Siddheshvar. They speak a rough incorrect Kdnarese as well as 
MarAthi. They have four divisions Bhairi-Jogis, Kindri-Jogis, 
Paman-Jogis, and Tawar-Jogis. The Bhairis and Kindris eat and 
marry with each other; the Tawars and Pamans are separate. In 
appearance Jogis differ little from Budbudkis. They,live in dirty 
iil-carcd for thatched houses. They keep dogs, fowls, and sheep, 
and sometimes oxen to carry the soft slate-like stone which they 
make into stone vessels. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, and pulse. They eat the flesh of haros, sheep, fowls, 
fish, door, and crabs, but not of cows or pigs. They drink liquor 
whenever they can afford to buy it. 'I’he men wear a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. Their supply 
of clothes is got by begging. The men wear ear and finger rings 
and necklaces of glass and brass beads, and the women ear, finger, 
nose, and toe rings, glass beads, necklaces, and brass and gliiss 
bangles. They are even-tempered but dirty, idle, and dishonest. 
Their chief calling is begging and they sometimes wander about the 
streets and carry off anything they can lay their hands on. They 
sometimes pretend to be doctors and have a stock of roots for the cure 
of diseases. They also occasionally make and deal in fine smooth stone 
vessels. The stone for making these vessels is brought from the 
Kappat hills in Gadag. Their leading holidays are Dasara in 
September- October and Divdli in October-November. M family of. 
five spends about Ss (Rs. 4) a month on food, and a hut coats about 
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8s. (Rs. 4) to build. Tbeir house goods arc worth about £1 (Rs. 10), 
A birth costs about Ls. Od (12 as.), a marriage about £4 (Rs. 40), a 
girl’s comiug of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 8s. (Ra. 4). 
They respect Brahmaus and call them to conduct their marriage 
ceremonies. Their funeral rites arc performed by men of their own 
caste. Their spiritual teacher or guru, Bhairin^th by name, is said 
to live on the Badagandth hills uoar Ratnagiri. They worship the 
village deities Dayamava and Durgava, and believe in witchcraft, 
sorcery, and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born they cut its 
navel cord and bathe tho mother and child. On the fifth day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped to secure long life to tho child, and 
on the seventh day the child is named and ci'adled. A day or two 
before the marriage a sheep is .sacuhficed in honour of thoir family 
gods, and a feast is given to friends and relations. On the marriage 
day the bride and bridegroom aro rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and 
made to sit on a raised seat. A Brjilimati jjriest aud five women 
whose first husbands are alive tie yellow threads round the bride’s aud 
bridegroom’s right wrists aud throw grains of rod rice on their heads. 
A caste feast is given and the ceremony ends. The dead aro buried 
and on tho fifth day cooked food is offered to the deceased at the 
grave. Child and widow marriago and polygamy aro allowed and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound fiogethor by a strong caste 
fooling. Social disputes aro settled by jrion of the caste, and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is driv^en out. They do not send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
class. 

Ka'baliga'rs are returned as numberiag about lOGO, and as 
found mostly in Dhdrwdr. They originally lived in Bell4ri and seem 
to have come to this district about fifty years ago. Thoir home 
speecli is Telugu and they speak Kanarese with the people of the 
district, Tho names iu coiuinoii use among men aro Bhim4ppa, 
Muuestra, and Kagestra; aud among women Bhimava, Durgava,and 
N4gava. They have no surnanie.s. 'I’hoir family goddess i.s Yeliava 
whose chief SUrinc is at Savadatti in Belgaiim. They have no sub¬ 
divisions. They are very dark. Tho men wear a turban, a waistcoat, 
aud a loincloth. 'I'hoy gatlnu’ human hair and plait it into ropes. 
They pass one rope of hair several times over thenr left shoulder-and 
under the right arm and tic a second rope round tJie right arm and 
fasten to it several strips of coloured cloth. The women wear a robe 
and bodice like ordinary lower class Hindu women. The men 
wear a pair of iron wristlets oh the right wrist, an iron armlet on 
the left arm, and..^’ul) red earth on their brows, .shoulders, and cyoa. 
The women wear brass ear and finger rings, bracelets and glass 
bangles, and tattoo their foreheads and hands. They are idle, hot- 
tempered, dirty, and ill-behavod. Their chief calling is begging for 
alms. If nothing is given them, they cut their arms and other parts 
of thoir body till blood flows, and threaten to kill themselves. Their 
reed huts cost about 2.?. (Re. 1) to build. A birth costs about Is. (8 as.), 
a marriago about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl’s comiug of age and a 
pregnancy nothing, and a death about 2s. (He, 1). They do not 
Respect Brdimans or call them to their ceremonies. Thoir marriages 
are conducted by tbeir spiritual teacher or gum and their other 
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ceremoaiea by men of their own caste. Their spiritual teacher 
called Virupakshasvdmi lives at Hampi in BeUdri. They believe 
in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut and the mother and child .are bathed. The mother 
is given some liquor to drink, cocoa-kernel, coarse sugar, ginger, and 
pepper are pounded together and made into balls, and for three days 
one ball a day is given to the mother to eat. On the fifth day the 
mother is bathed on the spot where the after-birth was buried. She 
offers flowers turmeric and redpowder to water, and on the same day 
the child is named and cradled. When a marriage is settled they 
take the bride and bridegroom to Hampi where their spiritual teacher 
performs tho marriage ceremony. They bury their dead, and, on the 
third day after death, carry a lighted earthen lamp to the burial 
ground, sot it on the grave, and drink a little liquor. When the 
lamp is set on the grave they do not allow tho Holayas to come near 
or look at it. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
casto feeling. Their social disputes are settled by tbeir spiritual 
teacher or guru. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

M£l'sa>Ts<rs aro returned as numbering about twenty-threo 
and as found in Kod and Navalguud. They generally live in 
the outskirts of towns and villages-. They formerly lived at 
Penagondi and Hiudupur in Madras and were driven to DharwAr 
by the famine of 1876. The names in common use among men are 
Hanama, Bhima, and Rilma, and among women Durgava and 
Sangava. They have no surnames. They speak Telugu and an 
impure and indistinct K^narose. They are wandering beggars and 
have no fixed homo. Whenever they go to a village they put up in 
the house of a Madig^r or Miing for a week or two and then go to 
another village, d'hey say that the Mddigars are their parents and 
that they have every right to live on them. They have no cattle 
except one or two asses to carry their goods which inclado one or 
two blankets, a few earthen pots, one or two vessels, and a wooden 
ladle to turn tho food whihj cooking. They are great eaters, using 
the flesh of sheep, fowls, dead bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and pigs 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and flesh, 
and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They 
are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear short 
breeches, a waistband, a ahouldorcloth, a black or red turban, 
and shoes; and the women a robe and bodice. They are good- 
natured, idle, and dirty. Their chief calling is bogging especially 
from Mddighrs. Every Mddigdr family feeds them and gives them 
|d. to (i-i a.) in cash. They occasionally make a few coppers 
by practising rope-dancing, but they will not dance unless a 
goldsmith, a carpenter, or a blacksmith is present. Their food and 
clothing costs them nothing as they live by begging. Their house 
goods are worth about 4s. (Ks. 2). A birth costs about 6d. (4 as.) 
and a boy’s marriage about £3 (Rs. 30) including £I 12a. (Bs. 16) 

f iven to the girl’s parents. Their family god is Venkataramana of 
irnpati, who is represented as a man with four hands, the uppef 
right hand holding the chakra or disena and the upper left the shankha 
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or conch. Their family deity is Durgava the goddess of cholera. They 
worship no other BrAhmanic gods, show no respect to Brahmans, 
and do not call them to conduct their ceremonies. They act as 
their own priests. They have no spiritual teacher and never make 
pilgrimages. As soon as a child is born, to keep off sickness its 
sides are branded with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross, 
the Childs’s navel cord is cut, and the child and mother are 
bathed. On the third day a ceremony called irala is performed 
when a fowl is killed and its flesh eaten with other food, and on the 
fifth day the mother is ready to travel. When a marriage is 
settled, a day before the marriage the images of Durgava and 
Venkataramana are worshipped and a dinner called devaratra is 
given to members of the caste. On the wedding day the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed in hot water, and 
made to sit on a blanket spread on a raised scat. A long piece of 
thread is tied round five earthen pots and round the right wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom, grains of red rice are thrown over the 
pair, a marriage-dinner called dharinia is given to friends and 
relations, and the ceremony is over. When a woman comes of age 
she is made to sit by hereself for four days. On the fifth day she is 
bathed, and is made to touch either a hdhhad tree or a rui Calotropis 
gigantea bush and is pure. This is repeated after every monthly 
sickness. Birth and death cause no impurity. The dead are buried. 
On the fifth day after a death a fowl is killed in honour of the dead 
and its flesh is eaten by members of the deceased's family. This fowl 
dinner is their only funeral rite. Child and widow marriage and poly¬ 
gamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. When a woman 
commits adultery her husband and caste people meet together, abuse 
her, lay a stone on her head, and tell her that she may go wherever 
she chooses. At the same time they allow women who have 
committed adultery to marry again in the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying their decisions 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits, but are a falling class. 

Sata'lliS, also called Oh^tfilis, Kadris, Samagis, and Suragis^ are 
a small community of lower class Hindus who mark their brows with 
a narrow yellow upright line between two broad yellow lines. In 
Maisur they are the priests of Holay^s and are believed to be the 
followers of Chaitanya,^ and probably they take their name either 
from Chaitanya or Satfinana properly Sanatana one of Chaitanya's 
disciples. They neither marry nor eat with other castes. They eat 
from no one but a Brahman. Their chief god is Venkataramana, 
They ask BrAhmans to perform their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They are tall, dark, and strongly made, and especially the women 
are clean and neat. They live on alms and do no work. They burn 
the dead. In Dhd,rwd,r it is very unlucky to meet a Satdni. Any 
one starting on business who meets a Sat^ni goes borne, bows 
before his guardian, sits for a time, and makes a fresh start. 

^ Rice’s Mysore, I. 344. 

^ Chaitanya was a Vaishnav religious reformer who flourished in Bengal about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Va'ggaya's, devotees ol the god Mailar, numbering about 700, 
are found chiefly in Ranebennur. Members of any caste including 
Brahmans can become Vaggayfls. In social matters each Vdggaya 
follows the rules of his own caste. The Dharwar Vaggayas 
differ from the Vaghias of Jejuri in Poona in almost no respect 
except that in Dharwar there is no class of female devotees corre¬ 
sponding to the Jejuri Murlis. When a man in pursuance of a vow 
wishes to become a Vaggaya he goes and tells his wish to the 
pujdri or chief worshipper of the god Maihir at G-udguddflpur in 
Ranebennur. The pujiiri invests him with the di ess of a Vdggaya, 
takes him before the god Mailar, and gives him bhancldr or turmeric 
powder. From that day the devotee is called a Vaggaya, barks at 
people like a dog, and begs for alms. The V'aggaya can be known 
by his dress. He weans a blanket or IcAmial, a loincloth or langoti, 
and a headscarf or rimuiL He ties one or two bolls and pieces of 
tiger and bear skins round his waist, and bangs from one of his 
shoulders a deerskin bag to hold hhanddr or turmeric powder. 
They give the powder to the people thcjy meet and in return ask for 
money. They wear cowrie-shell necklaces and hold in their hands 
a brass or wooden bow) to receive alms. Brfihmans who in ful¬ 
filment of a vow become Vaggayiis dross like other Vaggayas but 
do not bark in public, and when the term of their vow is over they 
doff the V^lggaya’s dress aud go homo. Vaggaya women wear the 
ordinary lower class Hindu robe and bodice. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. IMost of them speak impure Kanarese and 
live in flat-roofod liouses with walls of sun-bnrnt brick and mud. 
Their houses are dirty and ill-cared for. They are honest, good¬ 
nature!, aud ho.spitable, but dirty and idle. Their main calling 
is to bark like dogs at all who come on pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the god Mailar and to beg for alms. They sometimes go begging 
all over the district. Their condition is declining as people are 
much less open-handed than they used to he in giving them alms. 
Their food charges are small, as they live on what they get by 
begging. Their birth, marriage, coming of age, pregnancy, and 
death charges vary according to the caste to which each Vaggaya 
family belongs. The family god of the Vaggayas i.s Mailar whose 
chief shrine is at Clndguddapur near Rflnebennur. Both Brahman 
and low class Vaggayfe respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct 
their religious rites, aud the Lingayat Vflggayas call Lingayat 
priests. In rites aud customs each Vaggaya follows the rules of his 
own caste. Except Brflhman Viiggayas all have some special 
Vd.ggaya ceremonies. On the bright tenth of Ashvin or Ootober- 
November a great festival with thousands of pilgrims is held in 
honour of the god Mailar at Gudguddjipur. On these occasions the 
Vdggayds calling themselves Kudariavarus or horsemen come to 
the temple trotting, jumping, and running like horses with large 
whips in their hands. Each gives himself several smart cuts with 
his whip at each cut calling Malhari^s name and through the 
power of his name feeling no pain. On the same day some of the 
Vaggayas take a long iron chain, fasten one end to a post in the 
temple, and the other end round their own neck, and giving a violent^ 
ierk snatJ the chain, bv the mierht of Malhari. Tn (Tude’uddS.nur 
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five families of Holaya Vaggayas have a round bar of solid iron 
about four feet long and one-tbird of an inch thick. One end of 
the bar is beaten flat till it is about an inch broad and is made very 
sharp. A member of the otficiating family, for the families take 
the duty in turn, forces the sharp point of the bar into one of his 
calves and draws the bar through the hole. He next forces into 
the wound a round wooden peg about nine inches long and three 
quarters of an inch thick and draws it through to the other side. He 
binds the wound with a little hhanddr or turmeric powder, and pierces 
his left palm near the wrist with an iron needle about a tenth of an inch 
thick and a foot long. The point of the needle is passed about two 
inches through the back of the hand. To the upper end of the needle 
a cross bar is fastened, and in the cross bar five upright bars are set. 
Each of the uprights is wrapped in a piece of clotli dipped in oil, 
and lighted, and the Vdggaya standing at the entrance of Malhdri’s 
temple waves the five lights round the god. When the waving is 
over he falls before the god, pulhs the needle from his left hand, and 
says that, through the might of Malhari, he feels no pain. These 
ceremonies are performed three times a year, on the bright tenth of 
Ashvin or October-hfovember, on the dark ninth of the same month 
or about a fortnight later, and on the Eebruary - March or Mdgh full- 
moon. On the dark ninth of Ashvin or October-November the god 
is taken to a spot at some distance from the temple, on a brass or 
wooden horse, with lighted torches, and drums and horns. Thousands 
follow the god throwing at him plantains, flowers, and dates, and 
Vaggayas surround him barking at the top of their voice. On all the 
three festivals hundreds of women, especially of the lower classes, 
go to the temple to fulfil their vows. They bring a chancM ormany- 
roomed wallet with betelnuts, leaves, cloves, cardamoms, lime, and 
catechu and tell the pujdri or chief worshipper that they have 
vowed to offer the bag and its contents to the god and that they 
wish to fulfill their vow. The rainistrant demands from each a fee 
of Is. (S «s.), and, after receiving the fee, takes each of them one after 
the other into the idoks room and seats her on Malharks cot. The 
woman offers the bag and its contents to Malbari, falls before him, 
and comes out. As this vow is a breach of the Hindu rule that a 
woman must give betel to no one but her husband strict women 
think it disgraceful and never make it. Vaggayas seldom send 
their children to school, they take to no new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Dopressod Classos according to the 1881 census included 
seven castes with a strength of 43,601 or 5'59 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are ; 


Dhdrwdr Depressed Classes, 18S1. 


Class, 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Class. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Bhangls. 

4S 

41 

81 

H4d)gilre or Mings 

13480 

14132 

27,612 

Dhors . 

114 

162 

270 

Mochigirs . 

113 

110 

223 

Ilolayis . 

6661 

6138 

11,699 

1162 

Samagirci or Gh&inbhirg 

1270 

1266 

2545 

Kotg&ry ... 

689 

5Ta 

Total ... 

- 

21,179 

22,422 

43,601 
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Bhangis, or Scavengers, are returned as numbering about eighty- 
four and as found in Dhdrwar, Bankapur, Hubli, and Gadag. They 
do not form a separate caste, and are either Musalmans or low 
caste Hindus. They are tall swarthy and lean. They dress like 
Holayas, and, with regard to religion and customs, follow the 
rules of the caste to which they belong, that is the Hindus follow 
the practices of low caste Hindus and the Musalmans of low caste 
Musalmans. 

DhorS, or Tanners, are returned as numbering about 270, and 
as found all over the district. They speak impure Kanareae. The 
names in common use among men are Devappa, Lakshm^ippa, and 
SidAppa j and among women Basava, Chinava, and Ndgava. They 
have no surnames. Their family god is Sankleshvar whose chief 
shrine is in the Nizitm’s country between Sholapur and Kalydn. 
They have three divi.sions, Dhors who tan skins and sew leather 
bags, Hindustani Dhors who make horses' grain-bags, reins, 
and all other leather work for horses and bullocks, and Budaligdr 
Dhors who make hudalis or dubbers that is leather vessels for oil and 
clarified butter. The members of these subdivisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. They are dark strong and muscular and 
are like the local Holayas or Mhars. Their expression is unpleasing, 
the eyes are large, the nose high, the lips thin, and the cheeks gaunt. 
They live in small tiled or flat-roofed houses with walls of sun.burnt 
brick and mud. Their houses are very dirty and ill-cared for. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread and vegetables, and on holidays they 
eat sweet cakes, flesh, and rice. The tanning Dhors eat flesh by 
stealth though they profess not. The harness and loather-jar Dhors 
eat flesh of all sorts except swine, which they avoid because it is 
said they were once Musalmfins. They use intoxicating drinks. The 
men dress in a loin and shoulderdoth, a headscarf, and shoes ; and 
the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and armlets. Their 
main calling is tanning leather and making leather bags. They work 
from morning till evening except two hours at noon for meals and 
rest, and are helped by their women in their work. A family of five 
spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house costs about 
£10 (Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 16). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £10' 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10s, (Rs. 6), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Lingdyat priests,, 
and call them to conduct their religious ceremonies. Their family 
god is Basaveshvar, and they also worship the ling but do not 
wear it like other Lingdyats. They keep the leading Hindu 
holidays especially HoU in April and Divali in October-November. 
Their birth marriage and death ceremonies differ little from those 
of other Lingdyats. Girls are married either before or after they 
come of age. Widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are not bound together as a body. 
They do not send their children to school and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Holaya'S, or Mhdrs,al«o called Jambus, numbering about 11,700,. 
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are found all over the district. They have no ruetnory of any 
former settlement and are probably one of the earliest classes in the 
district. They say that the first Holaya was named Jambu. At 
that time men were wretched and unsafe, living on an earth that 
swayed on the face of the waters. Jainbu made its foundations 
sure by burying his son alive. In reward for this sacrifice the 
earth was called Jambudvipa or Jatnbi/s land. The Holayas hold 
that they wore the first owners of tho land and that they were ousted 
by the higher castes. Holayas generally live in tho^mitskirts of 
towns and villages. Their home speech is Kanarese. The names 
in common use among men are Hanma, Ninga, Rudra, and Yella; 
and among women Basava, Hanmava-, Dnrgava, and Udchava. 
Their family goddesses aro Dayamava, Durgava, Udchava, and 
Yellava. They have two divisions Holayas and Potrajas. They 
are strong, dark, and dirty. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat- 
roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and chillies. They carry ofi dead 
cows, buffaloes, and bullocks from the villagers’ cattle shed, eat 
their flesh, and return the skins to the owners who sell them to 
M^digd,rs. They are excessively fond of liquor. The men wear a 
loin and shoiildercloth, a jacket, and a blanket, and tlie women a 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and fiuger idugs, and tho women 
finger rings, armlets, bracelets, and too-rings. Those of their 
women who are Basavis or Lingayat temple-women unlike married 
women wear rings on their great toes. Thoy are hardworking, 
hospitable and orderly, bub so dirty that Holaya is a common 
Dhirwar term for a sloven. Their main calling is carrying dead 
animals, making sandals, and labouring, especially at harvest time. 
A family of five spends about 16.'?. (Rs. 8) a mouth on food, A house 
costs about £3 (Rs. 30) to build. A bii’th costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £3 (Rs. 30), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). Most of them neither 
worship Bralimanic gods nor call Brahmans to conduct their 
marriages. They keep the Hindu holidays of Holilmnvi and Ugddi 
in March-April, J^dgpanchami in Jnly-Augusb, Dasara in October- 
November, and Divdli in November. They make pilgrimages to tho 
shrine of Yellamma in Belgauin, Their spiritual teacher or guru 
is a man of their own caste named Balbas4ppa who lives in Bellari. 
They are great believers in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and buried in the front 
yard of the house. A stone is laid over it and the mother and child 
are bathed upon the stone. On the fifth day Indian millet is cooked 
into thick gruel, a small stone is kept in the lying-in room, and 
round the stone five lumps of Indian millet gruel are set on a 
piece of cloth which has been dipped in turmeric powder and water. 
The five lumps of porridge and a little coarse sugar are served in five 
dishes, and five women whose first husbands are alive are asked to 
eat the food. On the ninth day five sorts of grain, Indian millet, 
togari Cajanus indicus, Jtesru Phaseolus mungo, wheat, and madki 
Phaseolus aconotifolius are boiled together and seasoned in a little 
oil, and five women whose first husbands are alive are called and fed 
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with Indian millet gruel and coarse sugar. The women lay the child 
in a cradle and sing. On the twenty-ninth day the child is taken to 
the temple of their goddess Udchava and is laid before the idol. The 
pujdri or ininistrant cuts a betel leaf in the shape of a pair of scissors, 
and with them goes through tlie form of cutting the child’s hair 
whether it is a hoy or a girl. They ask the ministrant to find from 
the goddess what name should he given to the child. The ministrant 
consults the goddess and sits quiet for a while. He then suddenly 
utters a name and that name is given to the child. Flowers, turmeric, 
and redpowder are laid before the goddess and all go home. Nest 
day or on some future day the hair on the child’s head is cut and no 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. "W ben a marriage is 
settled, the bride is given a dowry of £2 (Rs. 20) and sugar and 
betel are handed among her friends and relations. On the wedding 
day the bride’s party go to the bridegroom’s. If the bride is of age 
she goes walking; if she is not of ago she is taken on a bullock. As 
they draw near the boundary of the bridegroom’s village his party go 
and meet them wdth two plates, one with lighted lamps and the other 
with burning incense. Both plates are waved round tlxe bride and 
her party. The bride’s party also wave lamps and incense round the 
bridegroom’s party and they come together to the bridegroom’s. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated in the marriage shod on a blanket, 
a Chelvadi or Ling^at emblem-bearer repeats marriage-verses, 
throws red rice on the bride and bridegroom, and ties the lucky thread 
round the bride’s neck. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
sit by herself for three days and is fed on boiled rice mixed with cocoa- 
kernel scraping and coarse sugar. On the fourth day she is taken to 
a bdblml tree and made to touch it with her right hand. - She then 
comes home, bathes, and is purified. When a married person dies 
the body is carried sitting in a strong cloth to the burial ground 
and placed in the grave. Wlien it is seated in. the grave the 
Chelvadi or Lingayat emblem-bearer washes its face, mbs it with 
white ashes, puts a small piece of gold worth l\d. (1 a.) into its 
mouth, and fills the pit with earth. The body of a Easavi or female 
devotee is buried with the sarne rites as the body of a married woman. 
The unmarried dead are taken to the grave in a lying not in a 
sitting posturo and buried without washing the face, applying whit© 
ashes, or putting a piece of gold in the mouth. After a birth or a 
death the family are impure for eleven days. When a Holaya 
has one or more sous, besides daughters, he gives his daughters in 
marriage to proper bridegrooms. When he has no sons he makes 
one of his daughters a Basavi and keeps tier in his house to look after 
him. To make a Holaya girl a Basavi, on a lucky day the girl is 
taken to the temple of the goddess Udehava with flowers, cocoauuts, 
and befcelnuts and leaves. The pvjdri or ministrant of the goddess 
worships the idol, ties a lucky thread of gold and glass beads round 
the girl’s neck, rubs her brow with white cowdung ashes, and tells 
her that she has been made a Basavi and from that day is free to act 
the courtezan. From that day she maintains her parents and attends 
on the idol on great days and drives off the flies from the idol with 
a fan. After the death of her parents she inherits their property. 
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and her daughters are given in marriage into good families. The 
Holayas are bound together as a body. Their social disputes are 
settled by their headman, the Ohelvddi, and some leading men 
of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is driven 
out. Caste authority is steady among them. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

PotrajAs or Buffalo Kings, are a class of Holayas. The 
story of the origin of their name is that their ancestor, in the 
disguise of a Brahman, became the husband of Dayamava an 
incarnation of the great goddess Lak.shmi. They lived together for 
several years and had children. At Dayamava’s request the Holaya 
brought his mother to their house. As they were eating some of 
Dayamava's sweetmeats the mother said to the son. How like this is 
to a roasted buffalo tongue. Dayamava finding how she had been 
deceivedaud degraded, burnt her house, slew horchildreu,and pursuing 
her husband who had taken the form of a buffalo killed him. The 
descendants of the husband are called Potrdjas that is Buffalo 
Kings. They are a small body and aro found in only a few villages. 
On JDayamava’s fains which last for eight days the Potrajas are sent 
for. On one of the eight days, several male buffaloes representing the 
Holaya who married Dayamava and a number of sheep representing 
his children arc slaughtered before the deity. The officiating Potnija 
tears open the throat of a lamb with his teeth, and drinks its blood. 
On the last day of the fair, in a state of stark nakedness, he carries 
cooked rice on his head all round the village, throwing away a little, 
and slaiightering a sheep at each of its corners. On his return he 
receives a large share of the slaughtered buffaloes and sheep.* In 
other respects Potrajds do not differ from Holayas. 

Kotega'rs are returned as numbering about 11G2, and ns found 
in Dharwdr, Bankdpur, Hangal, Karajgi, and Rdnebonnur. They 
generally live in the outskirts of towns or villages. They speak 
impure Kdnarcse. The names in common use among men are 
Chanjiviippa, Haninappa, and Ninga ; and among women Nili and 
Santangi. They have no surnames and no divisions. They are like 
Holayas, dark strong and muscular. They live iu small dirty and 
ill-caredfor straw huts. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet gruel, and a few of the poorest vegetables, and even these 
they get by begging. They eat all animal food and drink all 
intoxicating liquors. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a blanket. The women wear a robe without passing 
the skirt between the legs. They are idle dirty and quarrelsome. 
Their main calling is begging, and they occasionally work for hire. 
As a caste they rank with Holayas and Mfldigars. As they live by 
begging their food cost,s them almo.st nothing. They have no 
.spare dress. A birth costs them about li-d. {1 a.), a marriage about 
£2 (Rs. 20), and a girl's coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death 
nothing. They have no family gods and no priests. They do nob 
respect Brahmans, Lingdyats, or other priests, and do not call 


1 A (Ifitailed account of theae vilUage rites is given in Appendix A. 
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them to conduct their marriages. They act as their own priests 
during their ceremonies. They have no spiritual teacher and no 
holiilays. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When afflicted with any disease or misfortune they go to a 
Lirigayat priest in the village of Kutnasauahalli in Hangal and ask 
his advice. lie gives them an enchanted lemon to eat and some 
a.shes to mb over their body, and the KotegArs believe that eating 
the lemon and rubbing the ashes remove their sickness and 
other misfortunes. In their marriages the bride and brid^room 
are seated on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The caste people 
meet and call in a loud voice Dlmri yeriiu mai/that is The marriage 
has taken place. A few grains of yellow rice are thrown over the 
))ride and bridegroom, a caste dinner is given, and the ceremony 
is over. The dead arc buried and no funeral ceremonies are 
observed. The>y are hound together as a body, and their social 
disputes are settled by men of their caste. Caste authority is said 
to be growing weaker. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 

MAdiga'rs or Ma'ngs are returned as numbering about 27,500 
and a.s found all over the district. They do all the leather work 
required for field purposes, and, in return, are allowed to take 
away all cattle that may die in husbandmen's houses and receive 
gifts of grain during harvest time. They generally live on the 
outskirts bf villages and towns. Their home speech is K4narese. 
The names is common u.se among men are Durgdppa, Pakirdppa, 
Hanmdppa, atid Yella] and among women Dayamava, Durgava, 
Lingava, and Yellava. They have no surnames, and are 
known by the names of the towns and villages in which they 
live. They have two divisions Madigars and Asd-darus. They are 
strong, dark, and ugly. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. They are great 
eaters hut bad cooks. They eat the flesh oven of dead cattle, 
and are excessively fond of intoxicating brinks. The men dress in 
a loin and ahouldercloth,a coat, a headscarf, and a blanket; and the 
women in a robe and a bodice -without passing the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They use local hand-woven cloth. The men 
wear ear and finger rings and waistchains, and the women ear and 
nose rings and silver armlets. They are hardworking, but dirty, 
dishonest, quarrelsome, and ill-behaved. Their main calling is 
working in leather. They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and a midday rest. The articles they make are 
always in good demand, but their intemperance a-nd the large 
sums they spend on marriage and other ceremonies keep most of 
them in debt. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a 
month on food. A hou.so costs them about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to 
build, and the value of their house goods is about £1 (Rs. 10). A 
marriage costs , them about £6 (Rs. 60), and a death about 6s. 
(Its. 3). They are religious. Their family gods are Mailar and 
llauTuant, and their family goddesses are Dayamava, Durgava, and 
Yellava. Their chief hoildays are Holihunvi and JJgddi in March- 
April, Ndg-panchami in August-September, Dasara in. October* 
Movernber, and Divdii in Noveinber. They have no guru or 
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spiritual teaclier. They profess not to believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, or soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth, 
a feast is given to friends and relations, and on the seventh day 
the child is named and cradled. No other ceremony is performed 
till marriage. When a marriage is settled they ask the village 
astrologer to find ont a lucky day, and give him a small present 
for his trouble. On the luc% day the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a low wooden stool, a thread is passed five times 
round them, they are rubbed with oil and tnrmeric and are bathed. 
The ends of their robes are tied together, they ai'C seated on rice 
spread on a raised seat, a piece of cloth is held between them, and 
grains of rod rice are thrown over them. A large dish tilled with 
food and sweet eatables is brought, and the bride and bridegroom 
and five other women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
sit near the dish and eat together out of it. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are taken on horseback to the temple of their family 
goddess, where they worship the goddess and return home. Next 
day a feast is given to men of the caste and the ceremony is over. 
The dead are either burnt or buried, and on the fourth day after 
death a sheep is killed, its flesh is offered to the spirit of the 
dead, and a feast is given to men of the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by a majority of caste people, and any one who disobeys tho 
decision is driven out. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

AsAdarus are a class of Madigars who are set apart to dance before 
and abuse the goddess Dayamava during her fair. When they dance, 
both men and women wear long, curiously worked, and dirty gowns. 
The women dance and the men hang large drums round their necks, 
boat them and make a horrible noise. One of them called Ranigia 
is supposed to represent the brother of the Holaya who married 
Dayamava under false pretences and was killed by her. This man 
stands before the idol, beats his head and chest and slunvs all signs of 
grief, and curses a.nd loads the goddess with the vilest abuse. A 
very few families of this class live scattered over different villages. 
They are called to the different fairs of Dayamava and Durgava, and 
are paid for their labour. They eat but do not marry with other 
Mfidigars. 

Moclliga,'rs, orShoemakers, arc returned as numbering about 220 
and as found in Dharwar and Gadag. They make now shoes for 
Brahmans, Lingayats, and Musalmaus. They do not make sandals, 
or sit by the road-side and mend shoes, which they say is the work 
of a Samagar the Kdnarese term cori’esponding to the Marathi 
Chambhd,r. They do not make ropes or other leather articles used 
in field work. The names in common use among men are (iangappa, 
Gireppa, Nimbana, Sankappa, and Yellappaj and among women 
Ningava, Nilava, Nagava, Takava, and Yellava. They have neither 
surnames, divisions, nor family stocks. A Mochigar may bo 
known by his dirty clothes and oily face. The women are still 
more dirty and ugly. In size, shape, and strength Mochigars are 
like Madigars or Samagars. They are black-skinned and their 
expresaion is dreamy. They speak an incorrect and indistinct 
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KdLnarese. They are dirty in their habits, idle, and quarrelsome. 
Most live in dirty, untidy, flat-roofed houses. They keep cows 
sheep buffaloes and other domestic animals. They are great eaters 
but not good cooks. Besides grain they eat animal food especially 
on holidays. They eat the flesh of hare, deer, and sheep which 
have been killed by the Musalman Mulla. They never eat beef, 
pork, or the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
They are extremely fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear 
a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf j and the women 
a robe and bodice. Their holiday dress duos not differ from their 
every-day dress either in form or material, and they have no 
store of clothes either for daily use or for special occasions. 
The men wear a lock of hair on the crown of their head. 
The women either tie the hair in knots or wear it in bi’aids. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings and silver waistchains. 
The women wear silver armlets, waistbands, and earrings, and a 
gold nose-pin called mugti. Their main calling is to sew new shoes 
and weave coarse cloth. Their women help in their work. Their 
craft is flourishing as both their shoes and their cloth are in great 
demand. In spite of this they are in debt. Their caste position is 
low', though they hold themselves Idgher than Holayas, Samagdrs, 
and M^digars, and do not eat from their hands. They eat from 
the hands of Brahmans, Lingayats, MarAthus, Jains, and other 
high classes but not from any low class Hindus, MusalmAns, or 
Christians. Almost all classes hold aloof from Mochigdrs. Except 
at harvest time when they take to field work the Mochigars 
work at shoe-making and weaving. They keep the regular Hindu 
holidays, A family of five spends l4.s. to 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month 
on food and £1 10s, (Rs. 15) a year on dress. A birth costa about 8s. 
(Rs.4), a marriage about £lO(Rs. 100),a girTs coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 12s, (Rs.6), and a death about Ss. (Ra.4). 
Their chief house god is Basavana. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to their marriages, but have no family priests. They 
make pilgrimages to tho shrines of Mahdmalesha near Bddami in 
South Bijapur and of Gouepa at Homigi on the frontier of the Madras 
Presidency. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest, to whom* 
they show great respect when be visits their villages. The teacher in 
return blesses them and prays for their welfare, l.’hoy believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Their special ceremonies are 
putting a new-born child into the cradle, marriage, a girks coming 
of age, pregnancy, and death. On the thirteenth day after a birth 
a few friends are called and the child is laid in the cradle and 
named, and friends and relations are feasted. The impurity caused 
by a birth or a death lasts thirteen days. Brahmans are called 
to their marriages, repeat verses, and throw red rice on the bride 
and bridegroom, and in return are paid 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5). The 
other ceremonies of rubbing the bi-ide and bridegroom with turmeric, 
tying on the marriage coronet or hashing and the chaplet of flowers, 
and giving feasts are the same a.s among other low classes. When a 
girl comes of age she is made to sit by herself for four days. On 
the fourth day she is anointed and bathed and on the same day oi 
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ou some future day she is sent to live with her husband. They 
bury their dead and give the usual funeral feasts to friends and 
relations. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. They divorce their wives for adultery 
and divorced women remarry. The Mocliigars liave their own 
barbers, as ordinary barbers will not shave them. They arc bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, minor disputes are settled by 
caste people, and more serious questions arc referred to the 
Lingayat teacher Sidayanavaru who lives at 8irs.T.ngi near Ramdurg. 
If his decision is not obeyed the teacher puts the ollonder out of 
caste by issuing an order to the caste people to hold aloof 
from him. If the teacher is paid a small sum as a line he drops 
cowdung ashes and holy water into the ofE(iuder's mouth and allows 
him to come back. Caste authority is strong and stesdy among 
them. They do not send their children to school, and take to no 
now pursuits; still they are a rising class. 

Sam.aga''rs or Clia'mblia'rs, an; returued as numbering about 
2500 and as found .scattered all over the district. They generally 
live on the outskirts of towns aud villages. The names in common 
use among men are Devana, Dhankara, Ifyamana, and Rakiritppa ; 
and among women lidlava, Nagava, Ranava, Shankarava, aud 
Yollava. Their only surnam<js are place narac.s. The names 
of tlicir gods are Hauumdn, Virabhadra, and JBasavdna. They have 
neither divisions nor family stocks, '('hey speak impure Kilnaro.so. 
Saniagdrs are dirty, ugly, aud like Holayas and Madignra. They 
are quarrelsome, drunken, and untruthful. Their main calling 
is to make shoes and sandals and to mend old shoes. They tan the 
skin of sheep, but not of cows or of buffaloes. They earn about (id. 
(4 w.#.) a day. Their craft is steady. They ar<> perhaps the lowest 
of local Hindus still they do not eat from the hands of Jingars, 
barbers, Holayas, or Kotogars. Their busy seasons are lloli- 
h'wnvi in Marcdi-April, Ndgpanehand in August-September, aud 
Dasara in October-Noveraber. During the rainy season they have 
little to do. They keep the leading Hindu holidays A family of 
five spend about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food and £1 (Rs. 10) a year 
on clothes. A house costs about ,£5 (Rs. 50) to build and Is. (8 as,) 
a month to rent, A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a girl’s marriage 
about £2 (Rs.20), and a boy’s £2 8*% (Rs.24.}, on account of tho 
girl’s dowry, a girl’s coming of age, and a pregnancy about 6s. 
(Rs. S) each, and a death about 8.s-. (Rs. 4). They are religious 
and respect both Brdhraans and Lingayats. They call Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages, and Lingayats to conduct their funeriila. 
They worship both Brahmau and Lingayat gods and keep the 
leading Hindu holidays. They make pilgrimages to the shrine 
of yollamma, who is represented as a woman sitting on a raised 
seat with weapons in her hands. They have few ceremonies except 
at marriage.s and deaths. Child and widow marriage, polygamy, 
and divorce are allowed, but not polyandry. They aro bound 
together by a strong casto feeling. Social disputes aro settled 
by men of the caste. They do not send their boy.s or girls to 
school, take to no new pursuits, and arc a steady class. 
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Accordiag* to the 1881 census Dharwdr Musalma'ns numbered 
100,600 or 11'39 per cent of the population. They include thirty-four 
classes of whom nine intermarry and are separate in little more than 
name and twenty-five are separate marrying among themselves only. 
The nine classes who intermarry belong to two groups, four general 
classes Syods, Shaikhs, Moghals, and rathd,nB, and five local classes 
Att&rs perfumers, Bednrs servants, Baiigarharfis bracelet-makers, 
Kalaigars tinsmiths, and Manyfi,rs dealers in hardware. Of the 
twcuty-fiva separate communities who marry among thomselves, 
seven are of outside and eighteen are of local origin. The 
seven of outside origin are Bohords and Mehmans from Gujarat, 
Mukeris and Souddgars fi’om Maisur, and Labbeya from the 
MalahAr coast all traders, Gdo Kasabs beef butchers from Maisor, 
and Kdkars labourers and pony-keepers from Afghanistan. Of the 
eighteen separate communities of local origin, two, BagbAns 
fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers, are tradesmen; two, 
Kanjars and Pendhar^s, are dealers in animals and labourera; 
fioven, Gaundis stone-masons and bricklayers, Lfid Kasiibs mutton 
butchers, Momins weavers, Patvegars silk tassel-twisters, Pinjdras 
cotton cleaners, Ranging dyers, and Saikalgars armourers, are 
craftsmen; five, Bhatyards cooks. Dhobis washermen, Hajams 
barbers, HaUlkhors scavengers, and Pakh^lis watermen, are 
servants; and two, Kasbans dancing girls and prostitutes, and 
Taschis kettle-drummers, are musicians. 

Of the four general classes, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghuls, and 
Path^ns, the Moghals are a very small body. Each of the other three 
includes large numbers found in all parts of the district. They 
are chiefly local Hindus, the descendants of converts, who, on 
embracing Islam, took the title of the Syed, Shaikh, or Pathan, 
under whom they were converted. At the same time almost all 
claim, and probably most of them claim with right, some strain of 
foreign or Upper Indian blood. So far as they can be traced tho 
foreign elements seem to bo the same as those noted iu the Statistica. 
Account of Belgaum, Arab traders and merchants who sought 
employment at the courts of Hindu rulers ; Turks and other Upper 
Indians who conquered the Decc.nn at tlie close of the thirteenth 
century ; Abyssinian, Arab, Persian, Afghan and Turk settlors 
during the supremacy of the Bahmani 1347-1490, Bijapur 
1489-1686, and Moghal 1686-1723 rulers, and finally, and, to a 
larger extent than in Belgaum, a foreign element from the court 
of ilaidar AH and Tipu of Maisur 1760-1800. As in Belgaum 
and other parts of the Rombay-Karnatak tho conversions from 
Hinduism are almost all ascribed either to Aurangzeb (1086-1707), 
or to Haidar and Tipu of Maisur (1760-1800). The well known 
zeal of these rulers for the spread of Islam seems in many instances 
to have gained for them a credit which belongs to early Arab 
missionaries if not to the Bahmanis (1347 - 1490) or to the Bijapur 


* From materials supplied by Mr, Syed Ddud, Bombay Municipality. 
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kings (1489-1686). Except a few villagers and craftsmen wko talk 
KAnarese at home, the home speech of the members of the fonr 
general classes is Ilindust^nij with a large mixture of K^arese and 
Mardthi. Of the special communities the Mohmaiis and Bohorits from 
G ujarat speak Cutchi and Gujarati, and the Labbeys of the Malabar 
coast Malayalam. The mernhers of the main bo<ly of Musalm^ns, 
and to some extent of the separate communities of foreign origin, 
have more marked features than the local Hindus. The men are 
larger-bonod and sharper-featured, fairer, and with lighter eyes; the 
women show fewer traces of foreign blood and in many cases can 
hardly be known from Hindus, Musalindns of all classes take two 
meals a day, breakfasting about ten in the morning on millet or 
wheat bread pulse and vegetables, and some of the rich on mutton ; 
and supping about eight in the evening on rice, millet bread, and 
pulse or vegetables. Some rich townspeople and most village 
husbandmen tako three meals, the rich taking a breakfast at seven 
of wheat bread, eggs, milk, and tea; a midday dinner of rice or 
wheat bread and mutton with vegetables; and a supper at eight at 
night of rice or bread and pulse or mutton-curry. Husbandmen 
take a cold breakfast about seven, a midday meal in the fields, and 
a supper on reaching homo in the evening. All of the meals are of 
millet bread and pulse with a good allowance of chillies and 
tamarind. Among the rich the chief dish at public dinners is 
{n‘rydni a dish of rice and mutton prepared with clarified butter 
and sailron, and jirda a sweet dish of rice, sugar, alntonds, clarified 
butter, and saffron, and rdita a dish of curds, mustard, and salt. 
These dinners cost £3 to £5 (Rs. SO - 50) for every hundred guests. 
Among the poor public dinners consist of puldo a dish of rice and 
clarified batter, and ddlcha a curry of pulse and mutton, and cost 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20 - 25) for every hundred guests. The richer 
families eat mutton daily and most manage to get either mutton, 
or beef on special occasions and on tho Ramzan and Dakar Id 
festivals. All like mutton better than beef, and many local 
communities will on no account touch beef. Buffalo meat 
is eschewed by all. Fowls and eggs though not eaten daily are 
used by tbe rich once or twice a month; and by the poor on 
special occasions whenever they can afford them. Fish though 
scarce is used by almost all Musalmans without objection. The 
staple food of all classes is grain and pulse.' Among the rich and 
well-to-do, perhaps about twenty per cent of tho whole, tho grain in 
ordinary use is rice, wheat, millet, and pul.se; and among the poor 
millet and pulse. The monthly food charges of a rich Musalman 
family of five vary from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), of a middle class 
family from £1 to .£1 10.?. (Rs. 10-15), and of a poor family from 
8.S. to 14?. (Rs. 4-7). Water is the usual drink, but some rich 
and well-to-do families, since the establishment of British rule, have 
introduced the use of tea and coffee. In spite of the religious rule 
against its use intoxicating liquor is largely drunk. On account 
of their cost imported wines and spirits are little used ; the two chief 
drinks are local, or smdi the fermented juice of tho date, and either 
mahara Bassia latifolia, or date spirits. Most craftsmen and many 
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members of fho main, body of Musalrndns arc much given to the use 
of liquor. Of other stimulants and narcotics tobacco is smoked by 
almost all, snuff is used by some of the old and by the trading classes, 
and opium is occasionally used by some craftsmen, servants, and 
religious mendicants who also smoke gdnja or. hemp. The dre.s8 of 
the main body of Musalmans of Dharwar, Hubli, and Savanur is much, 
better and more strictly Musalmiln than the dress of the Musalmans 
of other parts of the district. It includes a delicate white cotton 
turban wound in correct Musalmdn fashion, a long white coat, a 
long shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. Some of the 
MashdyaJis or Pirzddd^^t that is Saints’ sons, and Syeds dress in a long 
Arab thdya for out-of-door use, and an overcoat either of silk, 
broadcloth, or fine muslin. Their women generally dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice covering the back and fastened in a knot in front 
with short tight sleeves ending above the elbow. Some women of 
high families occasionally dress in tight trousers and cover the upper 
part of the body with a scarf or odni. All other communities of 
Musalmans dress in Hindu style. The men wear in-doors a head¬ 
scarf, a shirt, and tight trousers, or a waistcloth. Out-of-doors on 
all occasions if rich, and on festive occasions or holidays if middle 
class, they dress in a Mai4tha turban, a coat, and a pair of shoes. 
The whole of their every-day dress is made of cotton, but, for 
festive or ceremonial occasions, almost all have a silk turban and a 
silk-bordered waistcloth and a silk handkerchief. The value of a 
rich man^s wardrobe may be estimated at £6 to £8 (Rs, 60-80), 
and his yearly expenditure on clothes at £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 
In the ca.se of a middle class or of a poor man the wardrobe 
is worth £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50), and the yearly expenditure on 
clothes amounts to £1 to £3 10s. (Rs. 10-15). Once or twice a 
year, either on the Uanizdn or Bnhar Id festivals, Syods generally 
colour their turbans and headscarvos green, and others dye their 
turbans rod, crimson, or yellow. All women wear in-doors the full 
Mardtha robe or sari in the same way as Hindu women, except that 
they wear it without tucking the skirt back between the feet. 
They also wear a tight-fitting short-sleeved bodice or <'.hoU, covering 
the back and the ends knotted in front under the bosom. 
The exceptions to this style of dress are the Bohora and jSoudagar 
women, who wear a gown or petticoat called lahenga of chintz or 
silk falling to the ankle and gathered in plaits round the waist, 
the upper paid of the body being dressed in a scarf or odni two and 
a half to four yards long. Except Bohora women, who put on a 
large silk or chintz cloak that shrouds the whole face and figure, 
they have no special ont-door dress, but go out wrapt in a white 
cotton sheet with the face uncovered. Many women of the four 
general classes, perhaps thirty or forty per cent of the whole, keep 
the sandna or seclusion rules j the rest appear in public in the same 
dress which they wear in-doors. Except on festive or ceremonial 
occasions almo.st all dress in cotton, save a few Mehraan and Bohora 
women who always wear silk trousers or petticoats and scarves. 
The festive or ceremonial dress consists of one or two sets of silk 
or h,alf-silk half-cotton, or embroidered robes and bodices, which 
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are given by the husband at marriage and generally last daring 
the whole of the woman’s life. A rich woman’s ceremonial dress 
is worth £10 to £30 (Rs, 100 - 300), and a middle class or poor 
woman’s £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80). The yearly cost of dress to a 
rich woman is £1 to £1 10«. (Rs. 10-15), and to a middle class 
or poor woman. lOs. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Except in better class 
families for a year or two after marriage when they wear 
embroidered cloth slippers, Musalm^n women never wear shoes. The 
Musalman men seldom wear ornaments. The chief exceptions are 
some of the lower classes such as Kasabs butchers, Bagb^ns fruiterers 
and T^imbolis betel leaf sellers, who, when they can afford it, are fond 
of wearing a large gold ring in the right ear .and a silver chain or 
toda fifty to a hundred tolas in weight on the right foot. Almost all 
Musalman women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 
Their parents give them at least one nose ring, a set of gold earrings 
and silver finger rings, and their husbands invest in ornaments for 
the bride as much money as the dowry which i.s generally £12 14s. 
(R8.127). At least among the pooi-er classes a woman seldom keeps 
her full stock of jewels. Most of them generally disappear by degrees 
in meeting special expenses and in helping the family through times 
of scarcity of food or of employment. Roughly a rich woman’s 
ornaments vary in value from £30 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000), and a 
middle class or poor woman's from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200). 

Among Musalm^ns some arc Jdgirddra or land proprietors and 
some are traders, and a good many are craftsmen. The bulk are 
soldiers, constables, messengers, and labourers. In villages the 
greater number are husbandmen and the rest are craftsmen. Among 
the regular classes, especially among town traders, soldiers, constables, 
and messengers, the women add nothing to the family income. In 
many of the special communities and among husbandmen, weavers, 
and some other craftsmen and petty shopkeepers, the women’s 
earnings are little leas than the men’s earning. Except traders, 
weavers, and some other classes of craftsmen, the bulk of the towns¬ 
men are idle and fond of drink and good living. The PendhAr^s 
and KAkars are generally hot-tempered and dishonest, but the rest 
of the townsmen are mild, hospitable, and honest. The villagers 
especially the husbandmen are hardworking and thrifty. A few 
proprietors, the traders, and some weavers and husbandmen are 
prosperous, but as a class the Musalmdns are badly off. They 
suffered severely in the 1876-77 famine not only from the very high 
prices of produce, but because the demand for the articles they 
supplied ceased. Many families had to sell the bulk of their property 
and others incurred debt which they have not yet been able to pay. 
A few Dharwdr, Hubli, and Savanur Musalmdn houses, chiefly 
belonging to proprietors traders and weavers, have stone and 
cement walls one or two storeys high and with tiled roofs surrounding 
a court-yard. Some of these houses, especially those belonging to 
Bohor^s, MehmanSj and a few landlords, have several rooms 
furnished in European style, and have a good store of Chinaware 
and of brass and copper vessels. The bulk of the town Musalman 
houses are one storey high and have tiled roofs. Many of them 
have a front or back enclosure surrounded by a stone wall four or 
B 98—29 
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five feet liigh. Some of the better class houses have walls of cut- 
stone and cement and a framework of good timber. But of 
most the walls are of rough stone and clay smeared with a wash 
of cowdungj and timber is scantily used except for the roofs. In 
most cases the furniture is scanty. Tables chairs and other 
European articles are found only in some of the rich houses in 
Dh^rwAr and Savanur. In most houses the furniture includes only 
a few low stools, a cot or two, some quilts or blankets, mats, and 
cooking and drinking vessels of copper and brass which are much 
admired as house ornaments. A town house of the better class 
costs £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000 - 5000) to build, and 10^ to 16s. 
(Rs. 5 - 8) a month to rent; a house of the middle class coats £10 to 
£30 (Rs.100-800) to build, and Is.to 3a. (Rs.^-li) a month to rent. 
Barbers, washer men, watermen, and sweepers workforseveralfamilies 
and are paid by the year. Bach of the families, for their share of his 
services, pays a waterman 10^. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8), a barber As. to 8s. 
(Rs. 2 -4), a washerman 10s.to £1 (Rs. 5-10), and a sweeper 2s.to8s. 
(Rs. 1-4). Besides their cash wages these servant classes receive 
from their employers occasional gifts of old clothes andgrain,andfood 
on religious festivals, and on marriage and other ceremonies. Town 
Musalmdns except a few landlords seldom keep house servants; 
and few houses are neat or clean except those of Bohor^s, Mehmans, 
and some landlords. Village house.? differ little from the poorer 
class of town houses. They have generally three or four rooms 
with a court-yard either behind or in front, in which, or in the front 
room which is always the biggest, are tied bullocks, cows, and 
buffaloes. The middle room or rooms are for sleeping, and the 
back room for cooking. These houses have little furniture, a few 
mats, a cot or two with quilts and country blankets, a few brass 
and copper vessels, and a large supply of earthenware di-shes, A 
village house costs £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 - 200) to build. Houses 
are almost never let on rent. The furniture in a well-to-do 
husbandman’s house varies in value from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) 
Like Hindus many of the lower craftsmen and husbandmen are fond 
of brass vessels, but most MusalmAns use copper. In every-day 
cooking, to save the copper vessels, women generally use earthenware 
dishes, as, during the 1876-77 famine, most families were forced to 
pawn or to sell their metal vessels. Their religion binds almost all 
branches of MnsalmAns into one community. They worship at the 
same mosques, keep the same holidays, perform the same ceremonies, 
and respect and employ the same kdrA. The only exceptions are the 
LddKasdbs or mutton butchers, the Bagbans or fruiterers,the Pinjords 
or cotton cleaners, the Pendhitras or labourers and servants, and the 
Dhobis or washermen who have such strong Hindu leanings that 
they do not associate with other Musalmans, almost never go to 
mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship 
and offer vows to Hindu gods. Of the regular Musalmans about 
thirty per cent teach their children to read the Kuran, all of them 
are careful to circumcise their boys, to perform the bismilWi that is in 
Alldh’s name or initiation, and to have their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies conducted by the Jedzi or his deputy the mulla. 
Thoufrb as a rule they do not attend the mosque for daily prayers, 
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almoBt all are careful to be preseut at the special services on the 
Mamzdn and Bakar Id festivals, and are careful to give alms and 
pay the K’^zi his dues. Their religious officers are the Mzi or judge 
now the registrar, the khatih or preacher, the mulla or priest, and 
the maulvi or law doctor. In former times the kdsi was civil and 
criminal judge in addition to his duties as marriage registrar; 
now he is a registrar of marriages. The office is always hereditary. 
The khatih or preacher stands next to the kdzi. This office is 
either hereditary or elective. The kJhatib’a sole duty is to lead the 
Bamzdn and Bakar Id services either in the mosque or in the 
praying place or idgdh, of which most large towns have one built 
outside the city walls. The Dh^irwdr and Sdvanur khatibs hold lands 
granted by Bijapur kings and Moghal emperors. They also get 
presents of clothes and shawls worth £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) for 
reading khutbds or sermons. The mulla or priest who is generally the 
ndib or deputy kdzi is generally chosen by the kdzi from a poor and 
sometimes from a strange family, and appointed to certain villages. 
TTia duties are to keep the marriage register, and to kill goats 
sheep and fowls for the village Musalmana and Hindus, In 
choosing a mulla the kdzi generally looks to his honesty and 
trustiness, rather than to his learning or ability. Some mullds 
are so ignorant that they do not know even the correct form of 
Ar abic words used in cutting an animal’s throat. If the people 
complain the kdzi asks the mulla to send him his knife during the 
Bakar Id, He blesses the knife and anything it outs for a year 
is considered pure.^ Some villagers grant the mulla a small plot 
of land in addition to their dues in corn or cash. As their income 
does not exceed 8^. to IDs. (Rs.4-5) a mouth, and as Dharwdr and 
Belgaum MusalmAns are extremely lax, in the matter of liquor¬ 
drinking, some mullds serve in liquor shops even in their own 
village. Maulvis or law doctors, of whom there are very few, hold 
a high position in the Masalm^;U community, sometimes ranking 
above the kdzi. They earn their living by teaching MusalmAn 
boys, and by giving their opinion or fatwdh on points of Musalm^n 
law for which they are paid 2s. to 5s. (Rs. 1-2^). In the absence 
of the preacher or khatib the maulvi sometimes acts for him and 
receives his fees. He also, if he is asked, preaches on receiving 4s. 
to 10s. (Rs. 2-5). Though learned and hardworking maulvis are 
generally badly off. They lead frugal and religious lives. Pirzddds 
or the sons of saints as spiritual guides hold a high position in the 
Musalmdn community. They claim descent from saints who in 
olden times came from Arabia as missionaries. Most of these old 
saints worked and many still work miracles and answer prayers. 
Their descendants share in the reverence which is paid to their 
ancestors. Many of the lower classes of Musalm4ns in the belief 
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1 To make a lawful animal pure or halaL the saerificer should give the animal water 
to drink and pluck some hair, or if it is a bird some feathers, out of its throat. He 
should take a sharp knife, pass it across the animal’s throat, saying, I kill by the 
truth, pass it a second time, saying, that Alldh is great, and pass it a third time, 
haying, there is no God but Alldh. The knife should be sharp enough to cut the 
throat clean ; care must be taken that it is not sharp enough to cut off the head. 
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that it will cleanse them from their sins become disciples or 
murids of these pirzddds or saints’ sons. When a man becomes his 
disciple the saint’s son generally gives him a diploma containing 
the pedigree of his family from the original saint downwards. 
This diploma is sometimes laid in the disciple’s coffin in the belief 
that the names of the saints save the dead from the torturings of 
the grave angels Munkir and Nakir. When a man adopts a pirzdda 
as his teacher he has to pay the teacher a fee varying from 4<s, to £1 
(Rs. 2-10) according to the disciple’s means^ and to give a banquet 
to at least twenty of the teacher’s friends and relations at a cost 
of lOtf. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Rich disciples sometimes give a suit of 
clothes at a cost of £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40). Every year or once every 
two or three years the or spiritual guides make a journey to ■ 
collect their dues from the murids or disciples. When a teacher 
comes to his village the disciple has to make him a gift or nazardnah 
varying from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5). He is also feasted so long as 
he remains at the disciple’s village. Though proud of their position 
and marrying as much as possible among themselves, their fondness 
for pleasure and good living have reduced many saints’ sons’ families 
to comparative poverty. Still, in obedience to the saying that his high 
birth places a Syed’s actions above criticism, MusalmAns generally 
treat the pirzddds or saints’ sons with great respect. 

Like theMusaimans of the Deccan and other parts of the Bombay- 
Karnatak, Dharwtir Musalmans, though they keep the Bakar Id 
feasts and fast from sunrise to sunset daring the thirty days of 
Eamzdn, hold the Muharram as their chief holy season. For ten 
days they worship and offer vows at the biers called Hassan’s and 
Hussain’s tdzids or tdbuts, and the holy hands or 2 ')(^njdhs with the 
same feelings as a Hindu worships his gods. All Hindus except 
Brdhmans join Musalmans in this worship of Hassan’s shrine. 
During the ten Muharram days Lingdyats, Panchals, and most land- 
holding and craft-practising Hindus, who generally hold aloof from 
them, eat Musalman food, offer vows to the shrines, become fakirs 
or Musalman begging ministrauts of the shrines, dress or paint 
themselves as tigers, monkeys and bears, and disguise themselves as 
women and dance or perform in front of the shrine. As the Hindus 
share in the Muharram bier worship, so many Musalmans especially 
the women of the lower classes share in Hindu festivals and worship 
the Hindu goddesses Yellamma and Satvai. The goddess Satv^ii 
or Mother Sixth, who sends or who keeps away child diseases, is 
worshipped by some Musalman women on the sixth day after a birth 
at what is known as the chhati or the sixth day ceremony. On that 
night, in the place where the child was born, the ground is smeared 
with cowdung, upon which seven wheat flour lamps are lighted and 
several copper dishes of cooked vegetables and the heart and liver 
of a sheep or goat and several kinds of fruits are arranged. The 
child for a short time is laid on a mat to gaze at the lamp and the 
cooked dishes. Kinswomen and friends are called and spend the 
night in singing, and, in the early morning, the nurse takes away the 
dishes containing the cooked food which has been laid near the child 
for the night. Most of the women of the general classes have 
sufficient reverence for the cow to make them abstain from the use 
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of beef. Many of the lower classes of men and women believe in 
witchcraft and ghosts. 

In cases of sickness they generally apply to some Musalman or 
Hindu sorcerer, who tells them that they are either under the influ¬ 
ence of an evil spirit or are suffering from some charm which an 
enemy is working against them and that if they fail to take speedy 
measures to overcome the spell, the effect will he fatal. The sick 
person if poor gives 4s, to 8 . 9 . (Rs, 2-4) and if rich 10s. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) to pay for the sadha or offerings to be made to the 
spirits. Next day the exorcist comes to the house of the sick 
bringing the offerings, lemons, eggs, and a fowl or a goat, and some 
cocoanuts rice and pulse. He arranges these on the floor of the house, 
and for half an hour repeats charms and bums incense. He then carries 
away the offerings and generally eats them. When this exorcisin g, which 
is often accompanied by some drug, is successful, the patient generally 
makes the sorcerer a present. Some Mnsalm^ns on undertaking a 
journey during sickness, or if they wish to get tidings of an absent 
friend, consult maulvis or other learned Musalmdns. The maulvi 
takes the Kur4n and finds an answer in the first verse he happens 
to read. In almost no Musalman family is the day for a marriage or 
fora naming fixed without consulting a law doctor or maulvi. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca, which a pious Musalmd,n is bound to 
make, is much neglected by Dharwar Musalmd,ns, by the poor from 
want of money and by the rich from laziness. At the same time 
almost all are careful to attend the fairs held in the neighbourhood 
in honour of saints. The chief fairs which Dharwar Musalm4.n8 
attend are those in honour of Khwdja Bande NawAss at Gulburga, of 
R^je Bag-Sawar in Dharwar, and of Pir Shamsodin or Mirdn Shamna 
at Mira. These fairs last four or five days and are attended by 
upwards of ten thousand visitors, among whom there is almost 
always a large body of beggars. 

Fakirs or religious beggars belong to two main classes, bdshards 
or law-followers and heshards or law-neglecters. The law-followers 
are also known as mukimshdhis or residents. They marry and live 
in one place on labour or on alms. The law-neglecters, who are 
also called sujis, have no wives and no homes. Among both the 
law-followers and the law-neglecters are several orders or giros of 
which those commonest in Dharwar are the Banvas, Chistis Kadrids, 
and RafAis. All of these belong to the order of law-followers, and own 
houses and lands most of which were granted by the Bijapur kings or 
the Moghal emperors. These orders of religious beggars are recruited 
partly from the sons of beggars and partly from outside. A beggar 
may not make his own son his disciple or hdlka. He must get some 
member of the order to become his son's teacher or murshad. The 
begging orders are also recruited from children who have been the 
subject of a vow made by their parents either before their birth or 
during some sickness. MusalmAns also who lose heart in the 
struggle of life or who fall into dissipated ways join one of the 
begging orders. When a child or a man is to be allowed to join one 
of the orders a member of the order becomes bis spiritual guardian 
or murshad. and teaches him the list of the heads of the order which 
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passes back to Ali the prophet’s son-in-law from whom all begging 
brotherhoods spring. New members are generally received into 
an order when several Fakirs are met at some of the leading local 
fairs. Each begging brotherhood of law followers has three office 
bearers; the order-head or sargiro, the beadle or nahib who carries a, 
staff of office, and the treasurer or bhanddri. The head of the order 
appoints the treasurer and the beadle who pay £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) 
for the honour, the amount being spent on a dinner given to the 
members of the community. Besides in admitting new disciples- 
or hdlkdsf the members of the different begging orders take 
advantage of the meeting of several Fakirs at local fairs ta 
settle disputes that may have arisen among the members of a 
brotherhood. At the fair all the begging Musalm^ns who are 
present at the close of the day withdraw to some out of the way 
spot. The members of each order of beggars sit by themselvea 
each with its head or sargiro. After all are seated the attendant or 
nahih of the headman in whose order the dispute has arisen rises 
holding his staff of office and asks blessings on the order to which 
he belongs. The head or sargiro of each of the order sits on the 
state cushion called masnad or gddi and presides over the meeting,, 
the other members sitting around them. The complainant states 
his view of tho case and the defondant gives his view. Their 
accounts are generally interrupted by questions from the members 
of the different orders. There are few rules and there is generally 
much wrangling and disputing, the heads of the orders seldom 
doing much to guide the debate. When the wrangle has gone on 
for a time, they stop to drink, smoko hemp, and eat opium, which 
is prepared separately for each order by its treasurer or bhanddri. 
The wrangling is seldom over by daylight and sometimes lasts three 
or four nights. When a member is found guilty he is punished by 
being excommunicated from the order to which he belongs, and 
thenceforward no Fakir either gives him a pipe to smoke or water 
to drink, or asks him to give a smoke or a drink until the offender 
pays a fine, and gives a dinner party to all who were present at the 
time of his conviction. 

'rhe nine communities which form the main body of Musalmdns 
who intermarry and differ little in look, dress, or customs, include 
besides the four general divisions of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathans, the five classesof Attdrs theperfumers, Ban garh^rds bracelet- 
sellers, Bedars servants, Kaldigars tinners, and Manyars or glass- 
makers. 

SyedSj or Chosen,claim descent from Fatima and Ali, the daughter 
and son-in-law of the Prophet. Their forefathers are said to have 
come from North India and Arabia, and to have settled in the 
Deccan, chiefly under its early MusalmAn rulers. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani. The men are of middle height, well made, and fair or 
olive-skinned. They shave the head and wear the beard full. 
Townsmen dress in a turban or a headscarf of white or green cotton, 
a shirt, a waistcoat, a coat and a pair of loose trousers, and villagers 
in a turban, a waistcoat, and either tight trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women of the townsmen, who are generally of middle 
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height, delicate and fair, with full regular features, dress in 
the Hindu robe and bodice. They are neat and clean, do not appear 
in public, and add nothing to the family income. The wives of 
village Syeds dress like their town sisters only less neatly and 
cleanly. They are harderworking and thriftier, and some whose 
husbands are poor work in the fields and look after the cattle. The 
men take Syed or Mir before, or Shdh that is king after their names, 
and the women take Bibi or lady before their’s. In villages Syeds 
are husbandmen, and in towns the poor work as soldiers con¬ 
stables and messengers, and the rich are landlords and spiritual 
guides. The villagers are hardworking thrifty and sober, and the 
townsmen though mild hospitable and honest are lazy and fond of 
drink and pleasure. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine; many were forced to part with almost their whole property. 
They generally marry among themselves. But a poor Syed has no 
objection to marry his daughter to a rich Shaikh, and the men take 
wives from any of the classes who form the main body of Musal- 
mans. In religion all are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are 
more or less strict in sayiug their prayers. Except a few poor 
villagers all teach their boys to read the Knrdn in Arabic, and to 
read and write Marsithi and Khnarese. Of late many have begun 
to send their boys to English schools. None havfe yet risen to any 
high position through education. 

Shaikhs, literally Elders, are found all over the district. The title 
Shaikh or elder belongs strictly to three branches of the Kuraish 
family, the Siddikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Siddik, tbe 
Parrukis who claim descent from Omer Al Faruk, and the AbbAsis 
who claim descent from Abbas one of the Prophet’s uncles. The 
word Shaikh being a general term of courtesy has come to include 
many local converts and foreigners. Men who are included in this 
class add Shaikh or Mulianimad to their names, and women Bibi to 
their’s. They speak Hindustani, and in look do not differ from 
Syeds. Except some of the youths the men shave the head, and all 
wear the beard either short or full. They dress in a Maratha turban 
or a headscarf, a coat, a shirt, and a waistcloth or tight trousers. 
The women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Except in poor 
families the women do not appear in public, and add nothing to 
the family income. Though hardworking and thrifty, the towns¬ 
men, most of whom are soldiers servants constables and messengers, 
are not well-to-do, and have not recovered from the loss they 
suffered during tbe 1876-77 famine. The villagers who are 
husbandmen, and more hardworking than the townspeople, had to 
part with most of their property during the famine. They marry 
either among themselves, or, if rich and respectable, among the 
Syeds or with any of the general classes of Musalmaus. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school. They are religious, many of them 
being careful to say their prayers and to teach their boys to read 
the Kurdn. They send their boys to learn MarAthi or K4narese, and 
some have lately begun to teach their children English. One or 
two have gained posts as Engli.sh clerks. 
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Moghals are found in small numbers at Dharwai* and some 
of the larger Musalmsn centres. They claim descent from the 
Moghals, who, during the seventeenth century, came with the 
Moghal conquerors of the Deccan (1686-1723). Their home 
speech is Deccan-Hindueth,ni. The men are either tall or of middle 
height, with fair skins and regular features. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a shoulder- 
cloth, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. 
The women, like the men, are either tall or of middle height, delicate, 
and fair with full regular features. V^illago or poor townswomen 
dress in a Hindu robe and bodice, and if rich in the ordinary 
Muaalraiin petticoat two to five yards of chintz or silk, a scarf to 
cover the upper part of the body, and a bodice covering the back 
and fastened in a knot under the bosom. Though neat and clean 
in their habits thoy neither add to the family income nor appear in 
public. The men add Mirza to their names and the women Bibi 
or lady. Town Moghals are sorvants and messengers and village 
Moghals are husbandmen. Though hardworking and thrifty they 
are not well-to-do. In religion thoy are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. They 
teach their boys to read the ICurfin in Arabic. They many with 
any of the general classes. They send their boys to school to learn 
Marithi or Kdnareso. Some have lately begun to send their boya 
to English schools, and one of thorn is a clerk in tho police 
superintendent's office. 

Patha'ns, or Victors, claim an Afghan origin. The men add 
Kh6n or chief and the women Bibi or lady to their names. Their 
home speech is Deccau-lliudustani. The men are either tall or of 
middle height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dross in a Mar^tha turban, a coat, a 
shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women who are like the men in face, dress in tho Hindu 
robe and bodice, but, except the old or poor, do not appear in public, 
nor add to the family income. They are neat clean and woll-behaved! 
The townsmen are servants messengers and constables, and the 
villagers arc landholders. Though hardworking and thrifty some 
of them are excessively fond of liquor, and are deep in debt. They 
suffered severely during the 1876-77 famine, many of them having 
had to sell evou their houses. They marry with any of the general 
classes of Musalmdns. lu religion they arc Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and some of them are said to be religious and careful to say 
their prayers. They teach their boys Mardthi and fCandrese and 
m a few recent cases, English, but so far education has not raised 
any of them to a high position. 

Of the five classes who belong to the general body of Musalmdns: 

Atta'rs, or Perfumers, are local converts from the Hindu class of 
the same name. They are found in small numbers in different parts 
of tho district. They speak Deccan-Hinduatdni among themselves- 
and MarAthi or Kanarese with others. The men are tall or of 
middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the hea^ 
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wear the beard full, and dross in a Maratha turban or a headscarf, 
a tight jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistclotli. The 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice. They are neat and clean in their habits, do not add to 
the family income, and except the old do not appear in public. The 
men are neat, clean, hardworking, and thrifty, but, on account of 
the fallen state of their trade, are seldom well-to-do. During and 
after the 1876 famine many moved to other districts in search of 
work. They chiefly sell cosmetics, dentrifice, redpowder, incense, 
and hair-oil scented with rose and jessamin. During the Muharravi 
they add to their stock cotton-thread garlands or sehUis of many 
colours, which both Hindus and Mnsalmans wear during the last 
five days of the holy season. Their trade is dull and they do not 
make more than Is. to 2s. (Re. ^-1) a day at ordinary times, or 2s. to 
lOs. (Rs. 1-5) during the five Mukarram days. Though nominally 
a distinct body, their customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmdns. They have no headman other than the kdzi. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of the regular Musalmans 
and obey and respect the kdzi. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school and are not particular in saying their prayers. They try to 
give their boys some schooling. Besides as perfumers some earn 
their living as servants and messengers. 

Beda>rs found in one or two families as messengers at Dhdrwdr 
are immigrants from Maisur, They are said to have been converted 
^f^om the hill tribe of Baydarus or Bedars, by Haidar Ali Khdn 
(1762-1782), from whom they have taken the title of Khdn. Both 
Haidar and Tipu had great trust in their Baidar troops.^ They are 
believed to have come to Dharwar with General Wellesley’s army 
in 1803. Among themselves they speak Hindustani and with 
Hindus Kdnarese. The men are tall, strong, well made, and either 
black or brown-skinned. The men shave the head, wear the beard 
full, and dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat, a shirt, a tight 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who are like the 
men in face, dress in a chintz petticoat two to four yards long, and 
cover the upper part of the body with a scarf and a bodice covering 
.-the back, and the ends tied in a knot under the bosom. They do 
not appear in public nor add to the family income, but are neat 
and clean in their habits. The men are messengers and constables, 
and, though hardworking and thrifty, are badly off. They do not 
form a separate community, and do not differ in their manners 
or customs from ordinary Musaltndns, and marry among any of 
the ordinary Musalmdn communities. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are religious and careful to say their prayers. 
They send their children to school and teach them Mardthi and 
Kanarese. None have risen to any high position. 

Barnga,rlia,'ra,'8, or Bangle-sellers, a branch of Manyaps, are like 
them descended from local Kasdr converts, who are said to have 
embraced Islam during the time of Aurangzeb (1686-1707). 
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They are found in small numbers over almost the whole district. 
They do not differ from Manyars in look dress or speech. The 
women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and 
tidy. They make wax bracelets and sell Chinese glass bangles which 
they bay from wholesale Vani dealers who bring them from Bombay. 
On a dozen bangles tbey make l^d. to 3d. (1-2 as.) and their 
average daily sales are about three dozen, leaving an average profit 
of 4^d. to 9d. (3-6 as.). They sell both to Hindus and Musalmans, 
sometimes in shops sometimes as peddlers at fairs or from house to 
house. When the men are away the women generally sit in the 
shops and sell. In manners and customs they do not differ from 
ordinary Musalmans, and marry either among themselves or with 
regular Musalmans. They have no separate headman and in 
all matters obey the regular kmi. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are not religious or careful to say tbeir prayers. They 
send their boys to school to learn Mard,thi or Kanarese. None 
know English, and none have risen to any high position. 

Kala'igars, or Tinners, local converts of mixed Hindu classes,are 
found in small numbers throughout the district. They speak Hindu¬ 
stani among themselves and Kdiiarese or Mar&thi with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a white cotton 
Mar^tha turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight 
trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of middle height, 
wheat or olive-skinned, and with full regular features dress in a 
Hindu robe and bodice. Except the old none appear in public or 
add to the family income. The men when at work are dirty, but as 
a class they are neat and clean. 'I'he men tin the copper and brass 
vessels which are used by Hindus, Mnsalmdns, and Christians. They 
charge la. to 2s. (Re. ^-1) for a dozen dishes according to size. 
Though havdworldng thrifty and sober, they are poor, as after the 
1876 famine, to save the cost of tinning, many even well-to-do 
families cooked in earthen vessels. They form a separate commu¬ 
nity settling social disputes by holding caste meetings under a head¬ 
man who is chosen from the most respectable families. With the 
approval of the majority of the castemeu the headmen has power to 
fine any one who breaks their social rules. Their names and customs 
do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans and they marry either 
among themselves or with regular Musalmans. They respect and 
obey the kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are seldom 
religious or careful to say their prayers. They try to give their 
boys some schooling. Besides by tinning some Kaldigarsearn their 
living as servants and messengers. None have risen to any high 
position. 

Manya'rs, or Glass Bangle-makers, are the descendants of local 
Hindu Kasars, who are said to have been converted during the 
reign of Aurangzib. They are found in small numbers in soma 
of the larger towns. Among themselves they speak Deccan- 
Hindustani and correct Kdnarese or Mardthi with others. The men 
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are of middle height and dark or brown-skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban, a shirt, a 
tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women who are like the men in 
face dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help 
the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their ways. Chinese competition has forced the Many^rs to give 
up their old craft of glass and wax bangle-making. They have 
become petty shopkeepers and dealers in hardware and miscellane¬ 
ous articles. They sell iron pots and dishes, which they buy from 
wandering Gihisadis and sell at a high profit. They buy cotton 
and coir ropes from Kanjars whom they pay in grain or in cash. 
Besides ironware they sell mirrors, sewing thread, pins, locks, and 
English match boxes. Some have shops and others go as peddlers 
with a pack to weekly markets and through neighbouring villages. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and some a 2 -e well-to-do 
and able to save. Though they form a branch of the Bangarhfiras 
or bangle-sellers, they arc a distinct class, settling their disputes 
among themselves by holding caste meetings with a headman 
of their own, chosen from the richest families, and empowered 
to fine any one who breaks their rules. They marry either among 
themselves or with any of the ordinary classes of Musalmans. 
They are 8uunis of the Ilanafi school but are seldom religious or 
careful to say their prayers. They are careful to give some educatiou 
to their boys, but none have risen to any high position. 

Of the twenty-five separate communities the seven of outside 
origin include five of traders Bohorfis, Labbeys, Mehmans, Mukeris, 
and Saudagars, one of craftsmen Gao-Kasabs or beef butchers, 
and one of servants or labourers Kakars or gras.s-cutters. 

Bohora'S, probably from the Gujarfit volwravu to trade, immi¬ 
grants from Gujarat, are found in small nutnbers in Dh^,rwfir city. 
They seem to bo of part Hindu part Arab and Persian origin. In 
religion they belong to the Ismaili branch of Shias and follow the 
Mullah Sahib, their high priest who lives at Surat. They are believed 
to have come to Dharwar from Bombay and the Nizam’s country about 
sixty years ago. Among themselves they speak Guj.ardti, and with 
others Marathi or Hindustani. They are tall or of middle height, 
delicate, and light brown in colour. The men shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in-doors in a skull cap and out of 
doors in a tightly wound white turban, a long coat falling to the 
knee, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of loose trousers. 
Their women, who like the men are either tall oi* of middle size, are 
delicate, either wheat or brown in colour, and regular featured. They 
do not appear in public. They wear a headscarf or odna, a backless 
bodice or angia, and a gown or petticoat called lahmga, of three 
or four yards of chintz or silk. On going out they add a long cloak 
called hurhha which covers the whole body from head to foot, leaving 
a gauze opening for the eyes. They do not add to the family 
income, but are clean, quiet, and thrifty. Bohoras deal in English 
Jiardware, in piecegoods, and in groceries. Some have agents in 
Bombay, Poona, and Belgaum, who supply them with all the articles 
in which they deal. Tliey sell to Europeans, Musalmans, and Hindus 
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and are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. As a class they are 
well-to-do and have a good name for fair dealing. They form a 
separate community, marry only among themselves, and have their 
disputes settled by the deputy of the Surat Mullkh S^hib whose 
head-quarters are at Haidarabad. They are IsmAili Shid.s of the 
Daudi sect. They are careful to say their prayers either in their 
own houses or gardens or at the house of the richest man among 
them who sets apart one of his rooms as a chapel. They have no 
mosques of their own and do not attend the Sunni mosques. They 
treat the deputy MnlWh with much respect, and are regular in paying 
their contributions to the Mulish Sdhib at Surat, The chief points of 
difference between their beliefs and practices and those of regular 
Musalraans are that they pay special devotion to Ali and his sons. 
Hassan and Hussain, and to their liigli priest the Mumh Silhib of 
Surat; that they attach special importance to circumcision; that 
they reject the three Kaliphs, Abu Bakar Sidik, Umar, and Usman ; 
that at death a prayer for pity on the soul and body of tbe dead is 
laid in the dead man’s hand; and that they on no account either 
eat or drink from Hindus. They teach their children to read the 
Kuran and enough Marathi or Gujardti to keep accounts. None 
learn pnglish. They follow no calling but trade, and on the whole 
are a rising class. 

Labbeys, or immigrants from the Malahdr coast, though not per¬ 
manent settlers are found in small numbers in some of the large towns. 
They are descended from the Persian^ Arab® and Abyssinian settlers 
in whose hands the foreign trade of Western India was centered for 
several centuries before the establishment of Portuguese supremacy 
(a. D, 1510). Among themselves they speak Arvi or Malaydlam and 
Hindustani with other.s. The men are tall strong and well made, 
and dark olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear long thin beards, 
and dress in a skull cap or loose chintz headscarf, along shirt falling 
almost to the knees, a coat or a waistcoat, and a chintz waistcloth 
or lungi falling to the ankle. Their habits are neat and clean. 
They do not bring their women to Dharwar, and seldom stay more 
than a year in the district. They gather a stock of skins and leather 


> Of the first A.rab settlement the Labbey books give the following account; In 
A. D. 816 (H. 200) Mdlik bin Divan an Arab soldier of fortune with a large number of 
followers started from Arabia to visit Adam’s tomb in Ceylon. His ships were wreck¬ 
ed on the Malabar coast and he was forced to land. Clieramiin Perumdl the chief of 
MalabAr took a liking to the Arabs and kept them at his court- MAlik told him of the 
Prophet Muhammad and how he hod halved the moon, The king asked when the 
moon was halved, consulted the BrahmAn astrologers, and, finding that MAlik’s dato 
was correct, became a Musalnkdn, divided his kingdom among his r^ations, and started 
for Mecca. He died on his way back. Ever after Arabs were treated with honour on 
the MalabAr coast and settled in great numbers. See Buchanan’s Mysore, II. 51-70 
and JAmiul Tav&idk. 

» According to Wilks’ History of Southern India (I. 242) the first Persian settlers 
came in the early part of the eighth century as refugees from the tyranny of Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf, governor of IrAk. Some landed on the Konkan and were called NavAits; others 
landed east of Cape Comorin and were called Labbeys. The Labbeys claim a common 
origin with the NavAits and attribute their black complexion to intermarriage with 
native women. The NavAits affirm that the Labbeys are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves. Col. Wilks was of opinioji that in face and sbajie the Labbeys bad a 
strong rcaomblanee to the natives of Abyssinia, Compare Rico*.s Mysore and Coorg, 
I. 353. 
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from the local butchers and send them preserved in salt to Bombay 
or Madras tanneries. They are hardworking^ thrifty^ and generally 
well-to-do. They form a separate community and never marry any 
local Musalman women. They are Sunnis of the Shafai school and 
are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. On the 
whole they are a rising class, 

Mehmans, properly Momins or Believers^ immigrants from 
Cutch and Gujarat are found in small numbers in Dhdrwir city. 
They are the descendants of Gujarilt and Cutch Hindu Kdchids and 
Lohaiids who were converted to Ishlm by Fir Yusa£-ud-din an Arab 
missionary in 1422. They are said to have come with the 
British troops from Poona to Dhdrwar soon after the beginning of 
British rule in 1818. They speak Cutchi among themselves and 
Hindustani with others. The men are strong well-made and fair. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full and long, and dress 
in a fine cotton or silk headscarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to 
the knee, a waistcoat, and loose trousers. The women are tall or of 
middle height with fair skins, arched eyebrows, large eyes, straight 
nose, and full rounded limbs. They dross in a long shirt falling 
almost to the ankle, a headscarf, and a pair of loose trousers rather 
tight at the ankles. Except when old they wear a backless bodice 
withshortandtight sleeves. The whole of their dress is almost always 
of silk. They are neat and clean in their dress, are careful not to 
appear in public, and except by skilful housekeeping add nothing 
to the family income. The men deal in Engli.sh hardware and piece- 
goods, They are hardworking thrifty sober and well-to-do, and 
have a good name for fair dealing. 3’hey marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community, but without any special organi¬ 
zation and with no separate headman. 3’hey respect the regular 
kdzi and call him to conduct their marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
Except that daughters have no share in ancestral property, their 
rules and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmdns, 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are said to be religious 
and careful to say their prayers. They send their boys to school to 
learn Marathi, and they teach them Gujarati at home but none know 
English. They take to no calling but trade, and on the whole are 
a rising class. 

Mukoris,^ or Deniers, are found about 200 strong in DharwAr 
city. They are said to bo the descendants of Lamslni or Banjdri 
Hindus who were converted to Isliim by Tipu of Maisur. They are 
believed to have come from Maisur in 1803 as suttlers to General 
Wellesley's force. Among themselves they speak Hindustani, and 
Mardthi or Kanarese with others. The men are tall or of middle 
height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat, 
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1 Of the origin of the name Mukeri this story is told. A member of Tipu’s court 
laid a complaint before the king that a man of rice brought from a Lamdni held thirty 
instead of forty derx. The rice was weighed before the SulUn and was found to be 
aliort. Tlic Ijam.-iiii was called and weighing the grain .showed tliat it was forty sera. 
He dill this by some sloigbt <jI' hand and afterwards eonfeased. That people might 
bo on their guard against them, 'I’ipu ordered that Lamdni Musalmans should hence¬ 
forward be called Mukeris or deniers. 
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a ahirtj a tight-fifcting jacketj and tight trousers. The women, wha 
arc like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, and, 
except the old, neither appear in public nor add to the family income, 
lloth men and women are neat and clean in their ways. Mukeris. 
are grain-sellers and grocers. Though hardworking they are fond 
of liquor, and are thrifty and well-to-do. Their name is a bye-word 
for cheating. They marry among themselves only, form a separate 
community, and settle their disputes at class meetiugs headed by 
a chaudhari or headman who belongs to one of the richest families. 
With the approval of the majority of the casteinen the headman 
can fine any one who breaks their rules. They respect the kdzi and 
ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. They 
are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are uot religious or careful to- 
say their prayers. They send their boys to school, and teach them 
Mardthi and Kanareso hut uot English. They follow no pursuit 
except trade. 

Sauda'gars, or Honourable Traders, are said to represent tbo 
ancient Arab and Persian merchants who traded with Western India 
(800-1500). They are immigrants from Maisiir and Madras, and 
are believed to have come to Dhd,rwar siuco the beginning of 
British rule, They speak IIindustd.ni among themselves and 
Marathi or Kanarose with others. Their appearance seems to show 
n strong strain of foreign blood. The men are generally tall 
and well made, wheat or brown coloured, with large eyes and 
straight nose. They shave the head, wear full beards, and dress in 
a silk or fine cotton headscarf, a long white cotton coat, a shirt falling 
to the knee, a pair of loose trousei’s, or in-door.s a chintz waistcloth 
<)r lungi. The women are, like the men, tall, delicate, and fair,, 
with handsome features. They dress in a gown or petticoat 
of four or flvo yards of chintz gathered in plaits round the 
waist and falling to the ankles, a tight bodice with short tight 
sleeves covering the back and the ends fastened in a knot under 
the bosom, and a headscarf of two to four yards of chintz. 
They are very careful not to appear in public and are excel¬ 
lent housewives. Both men and women arc neat, clean, mild, 
hospitable, and sober. Saudagars deal in piecegoods and were 
formerly well-to-do. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine. Though hardworking and thrifty some of them wore forced 
to give up trade and take to husbandry or service. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school and are said to be very religious and careful to 
eay their prayers. They teach their childi’cn to read the Kuran in 
Ai’abic and send them to school to learn Marathi or Kduarese. 
They marry among themselves only and form a separate community 
but have no special organization and no headman. They 
respect the regular hazinoA in their manners and customs do uot differ 
from ordinary Musalmtins. - None have risen to any high position,, 
and on the whole they are falling in number and condition. 

Ka'kars, or immigrants from Afghanistan, are found in small 
numbers in Dhdrwar and Hubli, Their forefathers are said to 
have come from Afghanistan with Ahmadshah Diinini or Abdali 
about 3 71'7. After Ahmadshah’s dofoat in North Hindustan, 
they remained in India leading the life of outlaws, and after ramb- 
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ling through the North-West Provinces, Gujarat, and other districts 
found their way to Haidar Ali of Maisur. They are said to have 
come to Dhslrw^r in 1803 as camp followei^ to General Wellesley’s 
army. Their home-speech is a mixture of rough Hindustani, Malvi, 
Gujarati, and Marathi. The men are tall strong well-made and 
dark. They shave the head, wear beards, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. Their 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both 
men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. The men 
are servants, messengers, and horsekeepers earning 10s. to 20s. 
(Rs. 5-10) a month, and the women make a living by selling 
headloads of grass and fuel. Though hardworking they are 
generally fond of drink and are badly off. They marry among 
themselves only and have a well organized community settling 
their disputes at class meetings under a hodman or jamdddr 
who belongs to one of the richest families, and, with the concurrence 
of the majority, has power to fine any one breaking their class 
rules. The fine fund is spent in caste dinner and drinking parties. 
They respect the kdzl, and in manners and customs differ little 
from the regular Mu.salmans. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do 
not send their boys to school, and none of them has risen to any 
high position. 

Ga'O Kasa'l>S,or Beef Butchers, found in small numbers inDharwar 
city are said to have come to Dharwar with General Wellesley’s 
army in 1803. They are found in most military cantonments in 
the Deccan and are often attached to certain regiments and move 
•with them from one place to another. Some claim descent from 
Afghans and others from Arabs, but the face and figure of many 
seem to point to a part Abyssinian origin. Their home speech 
is a rough Hindustani. The men are tall, strong, well-made, and 
dark. They either shave the head or wear the hair falling below 
the ear and a full beard. They dress in a turban or headscarf, a 
shirt, a jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who 
33*6 like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, help the men in selling beef, and, though hard¬ 
working and thrifty, are proverbially shameless and quarrelsome. 
Both men and women are dirty and slovenly in their dress and habits. 
They sell both cow and buffalo beef, but buffalo beef is disliked 
and is seldom used. Their customers are Christians, Musalmans, 
and low caste Hindus. Tho chief consumers are low caste 
Hindus as few Musalmilns eat beef. First class beef is sold to 
Europeans at 3(1. the pound (8 pounds the rupee) and second class 
beef to Musalmans and others at I Jcf. tho pound (16 pounds the 
rupee). Though hardworking and thrifty they are excessively fond 
of drink, and are badly off. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community settling social disputes at 
class meetings under a headman or pdtil, who, if the majority of 
the caste approve, has power to fine any one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmans; and they call the kdsi to conduct their marriage and 
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funeral ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are 
not religious or careful to say their prayers. They give their boys 
no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 

Of the eighteen separate communities mainly of local Hindu 
descent, two, Bagbans fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers are 
traders j seven, Gaundis masons, Lad Kas^bs butchers, Momins 
weavers, Patvegars tassel makers, Pinjar^s cotton cleaners, Rangrez 
dyers, and Saikalgars armourers are craftsmen ; seven, Bhatydrds 
cooks, Dhobis washermen, Hajiims barbers, HalAlkhors scavengers, 
Kanjars poulterers, PakhAlis watermen, and Pendbaras grass cutters 
are servants and labourers; and two, Kasbans dancing girls, and 
Taschis drummers are players and musicians. 

Ba'gba'ns or Ba'gva'ns, Gardeners and Fruiterers, represent 
local Kunbis or MAlis who are said to have been converted during 
the time of Aurangzib (a.d. 1686-1707). They are found in large 
numbers over almost the whole district. Among themselves 
they speak Deccan Hindustd,ni and with others MarAthi or Kd.narese. 
They are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark or olive- 
skinned. The men shave the head, wear beards either short or 
full, and dress almost like Hindus, in a Maratha turban, a tigbt- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who like the men 
are either tall or middle sized, wheat or olive skinned, and with 
regular features, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men by selling fruit and vegetables. Both 
men and women are rather dirty and untidy. The men go among 
garden villages buying potatoes, brinjals, onions, and green 
vegetables, and plantains, guavas, and pomegranates. They sell at a 
shop and also from door to door. Though hardworking, thrifty and 
sober, they are generally poor and in debt. They do not earn more 
than la, (8 as.) a day. They marry among themselves only, and are 
a separate body with a well organized community and a headman or 
cJiaudhari chosen from the richest families. With the approval of 
majority of the members the headman has power to fine any person 
who breaks their rules. Unlike regular Musalmans they privately 
worship and pay vows to Hindu gods and keep Hindu festivals. They 
respect the hdsi and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. Though in name Sunnis of the Hanafi school they are 
seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

Ta'lUboliS, or Betel-leaf Sellers, descendants of local Kunbi 
converts are found in considerable numbers in almost all towns 
and villages. Their forefathers are said to have been converted 
daring the reign of Aurangzib. They speak Deccan Hindustani 
among themselves and Mardthi or Kdnarese with others. The men 
are tall or of middle height and brown skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a large Mardtba 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women 
who are of middle height, fair, and with regular features, dress in 
the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
their work. Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. They buy betel leaf from the growers either in neighbouring 
villap-fis or from outsiders. A few rich wholesale dealers keen two 
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or three bullocks to bring their supplies from a distance, and 
distribute them among poor retail sellers. They have shops whioh 
in their absence are under the charge of their wives. They are 
hardworking, thrifty and sober. A few are well-to-do and able to 
save; but the bulk are poor. Their work is constant but they 
do not earn more than 6d. to 8tZ. (4-6 a«.) a day. They marry 
among themselves only, and have a well organized community 
settling social disputes at class meetings under a headman or cliaudhari 
chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval of the 
maiority, has power to fine any one breaking the rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmans in privately worshipping and 
paying vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals, and eschewing 
beef. They are Sunnis of the Hauafi school in name, but, except a 
few, they are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
respect the Mzi and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. A few try to give their boys some schooling, but none 
have risen to any high position. 

OaiindiS, or Bricklayers, found in small numbers over almost the 
whole district, are said to represent local Hindu Gaundis who were 
converted during the reign of Anrangzib. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kfuiarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear short or full beards, and dress in a Marfitha turban, 
a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodico, appear in 
public, and add nothing to the family income. Neither men nor 
women are neat or tidy in their habits. They earn their living as 
bricklayers. They suffered greatly during the 1 $76*77 famine as 
all house-building was at a stand. Many left the district. Of late 
railways and other public works have given thorn constant and well 
paid employment. They marry among themselves only and form a 
separate community, but have no organized union and no headman. 
They respect the kdzi. They differ from regular Musalmans 
chiefly by offering vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals, 
and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in 
name, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They do 
not send their boys to school. In the time of depression that 
followed the 1876-77 famine some took employment as servants and 
messengers. 

La'd Kasa'bs, or Mutton Butchers, are found in considerable 
numbers in almost all the larger towns. They are said to represent 
Hindu LadKasdbs who were converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1799). 
Among themselves they speak Deccan Hindustani and with others 
Marathi or Kanareso. The men are tall or of middle height, and 
dark or olive skinned. They shave the head and either shave the 
beard or wear it short, and dress in a Hindn turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistcloth. Some wear a large gold earring in the 
right ear. The women, who are tall or of middle height and fair 
with regular features, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men by selling mutton. In their persona 
JBnd dress both men and women are dirty and untidy. They live as 
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mutton butcRers and kill both sheep and goats. They buy the 
animals at £2 to £3 (R8.20-30) the dozen chiefly from Dhaugars. 
They do not keep the animals for more than a week, killing them 
in the yards behind their houses, and sell the mutton at 3d. to 44d. 
(2-3 os.) the pound. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and 
some are well-to-do and able to save. They marry among themselves 
only, and are a separate community with a well organized society 
under an elective headman called jjdifZ. Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the men, and, with their 
approval, the headman fines any member who breaks the rules. 
They have a strong Hindu feeling and eschew beef, worship and 
offer vows to Hindu gods, and keep Hindu festivals. Except that 
they employ the regular kdzi to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services, they are MusalraAns in little more than name. None of 
them know the Kuran or ever attend the mosque, and they do not 
eat with other Musalm4ns. They do not send their hoys to school 
or take to any calling except mutton selling. 

Momins, or Weavers, are found in large numbers almost all 
over the district, especially in Hubli where they are more than 
three thousand. They are said to represent Hindu Koshtia or Salis 
who were converted by Hasham Pir Gujardti, the religious teacher 
of the Bijdpur king Ibrdhim Adil Shah II. about the close of the 
sixteenth century. They still look upon the saint with special 
reverence and pay great respect to his descendants. The men are 
tall or of middle height and brown skinned. They shave the head 
wear the beard full, aud dress in a Hindu turban, a coat, a shirt, a 
Waistcoat, and either tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women 
who are of middle height, delicate, fair, and with regular features, 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and are such 
useful workers that the men generally marry more than one wife. 
Neither men nor women are neat or tidy in their habits. They 
weave cotton, buying English or Bombay mill-yarn from Hindu 
Vilni dealers and working it into robes, a chintz for bodices called 
khans, a striped cloth called susi used in trousers, and silk-bordered 
waistcloths. Some of the rich and well-to-do weave their own 
yarn and sell the cloth in the market, or to wholesale merchants 
by whom it is sent to Bombay aud Poona. The bulk of them are 
labourers, and work for 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day. Though 
hardworking and thrifty, most of them even the women are fond of 
fermented date-palm juice, and except a few who are well-to-do 
and able to save, the bulk are poorly clad and badly olf. They 
marry among themselves only and form a well organized society, 
settling their social disputes at class mootings under a bead or 
chaudhari chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval 
of the majority of the men, has power to fine any one breaking 
their rules. They respect the kdzi and do not differ in manners 
and customs from ordinary Musalmdns. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and some are religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They do not give their boys any schooling. Some 
Momins are servants and messengers. 

Patvegars, or Tassel twisters, are found in small numbers 
almost all of the larcer towns. Thov ronreseut Hindus of different 
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classes who are said to have heen converted by Aurangzib, The Chapter III. 

men are tall or o£ middle height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. p 77 . 

They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu •‘^opmation. 

turban, a shirt, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, MnsALMiNa. 

who are either tall or middle-sized thin and brown, wear the Patvegars, 
Hindu robe and bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing 
to the family income. As a rule both men and women are clean in 
their habits and tidy in their dress. They live by twisting silk 
tassels. They buy silk from Hindu merchants in small quantities 
and make the silk cords or chains with tassels called kardotds which 
are worn round the waist both by Hindus and Musalmtos. They 
also sell false hair and deck gold and pearl ornaments with silk. 

- They earn about Is. (8 as.) a day. They have shops and also go 
about the town where they live and through the neighbouring 
villages in search of work. They are hardworking thrifty and sober, 
and some of them are well-to-do and save. They marry among 
themselves only and form a separate community, but have no social 
organization and no headman except the regular kdzi. They 
differ from ordinary Musalm^ns in offering vows to Hindu gods, 
keeping Hindu festivals, and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school but are not religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to any fresh 
employment. 

Pinja'ra's, or Cotton Cleaners and Carders, are found in small Pinjdrd$, 
numbers in some of the larger towns. They are said to represent 
iHindu Pinjaras who were converted by Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-HindustAni among themselves and Mard,thi or Kdnarese 
with others. The men are of middle height and dark. They 
shave the head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in 
a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women are like the men in face. They dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help their husbands in carding cotton. 

Neither men nor women are clean or tidy in their habits. They 
card cotton, cleaning it to stuff mattresses, quilts, and pillows, and 
are paid Qd. to 2s. (Re. J - 1) a day, but are often idle for days at a 
time. The women work at home and the men move about in search 
of work. The decline of hand-spinning ruined their craft. Though 
hardworking thrifty and sober, from want of work they are always 
poorly clad and badly off. They marry among themselves only and 
form a separate and well organized society. They settle social 
disputes by class meetings under a headman or apdtif, who, with the 
consent of the majority of the members, has power to fine any one 
breaking their rules. They respect the kdzi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and funeral services. They differ from 
ordinary Musalmans by worshipping and offering vows to Hindu 
gods, and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not 
send their children to school. Some have given up cotton carding 
and earn their living as husbandmen and servants. 

s REngrGZ, or Dyers, are found in small numbers in some of the Pangnz, 

■ larger towns. They are said to represent Hindus of different castes, 
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who were converted during the time of Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-Hindnstdni among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height and dark or 
olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear the beard either short or 
full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who aro of middle height thin and brown, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
work. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
They earn their living ns dyers. They are hardworking thrifty 
and sober, and some of them are well-to-do and able to save. They 
dye turbans yarn and silk for weavers, and have constant work. 
When busy they earn 4.s-. to 6a‘. (Rs. 2 - ;3) a day, hut from 
this have to meet heavy dye-expenses. In the Musalman marriage 
season from October to December, and during January and February 
the chief Hindu marriage season, and before all great Hindu and 
Musalman holiday.s they are specially busy. Though fairly off, 
they do not rank among the highest tradesmen. They marry 
among themselve.s only, but have no special social organization aad no 
headman, except the regular Musalman kdzi. Their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and some aro said to be religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They do not send their children to 
school or take to now pursuits. On the whole they are a rising class. 

Saikalgars, OI’ Knife-grinders, are found in small numbers in 
some of the larger towns. They are said to represent Ghisadi 
Hindus converted during the time of Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-Hi udustaui among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese 
with others. The men aro tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. 
They either shave or keep the head hair, wear the beard short or 
full, and dross in a turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. As a 
class both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits and 
dress. They sharpen and sometimes mend knives, sword.-?, and 
razors. They sharpen tools on a small wheel of kuran or sandstone 
turned by their women or boys with the help of a leather strap. 
Their day^s earnings vary from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.), but they 
are often without work. Though hardworking and thrifty they are 
not sober, and aro poorly clad and scrimped for food. Many have 
left the district in search of work. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate and organized society with a headman 
chosen from the most respected members, who, if the majority 
approve, has power to fine any one breaking the class rules. They 
do not eat with regular Musalmtins, but employ the kd'A to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They eschew beef, offer vows 
to Hindu gods, and keep Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school in little more than name, and seldom go to the 
mosque. They do not send their children to school or take to new 
pursuits. 

Seven local classes come under Service and Labour. 

Bliatya'ra'S, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in Dh^rwajj 
town. They are believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu 
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classes. They speak DGCcan-Iljndustani among themselves and 
Marathi or Kitnaroae with others. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the headj wear the beard full, and dress in a 
Hindu turban or a headscarf, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of 
middle height thin and brown, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and 
women are dirty and untidy in their habits. They keep cook-shops, 
take engagements for feasts and dinner parties, and serve as house 
cooks ill rich families. Some have ]Cngli,sh bakeries, and supply 
the European population with bi-ead, biscuite, and pastry. Those 
who keep English bakeries are well-to-do ; the rest though hard¬ 
working and thrifty, from their fondness for date-palm liquor, are 
poorly clad and much in debt. Their daily earnings from cook- 
shops are never more than Is. (8 as.), for a dinner party they get 
l,s'. to 2,S’. (Re. ^-1) a day, and as houso cooks 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) 
a month with food. Thoy marry among themseVvos only and form 
a separate community, but have no special organization and headman, 
except the regular Musalman kthi, whom thoy respect and call to 
conduct their services. Their manners and customs do not differ 
from those of ordinary Musalra5ns. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their children to school; and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Dhobis, or Washermen, are found in small numbers in some of 
• the larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu 
Dhobis converted by Tipn of Maisiir (1784-1799). They speak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarose with others. 
The men are tall or of middle size, dark, and thin. They shave the 
head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men in washing clcthes. Both men and women 
are clean, but not tidy in their dress. They wash clothes both for 
Europeans and natives; European masters, who require the 
Dhobi's entire time, pay them £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20) a month 
according to the size of the family ; Native masters, who generally 
share the Dhobi's services with five or six other families, pay 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1 -2) a month or 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15) a year, with gifts in 
corn and money on holidays and great occasions. Though hard¬ 
working and thrifty, as a class thoy are excessively fond of liquor 
and are seldom well-to-do or able to save. They marry among them¬ 
selves only and form a separate and organized society. They settle 
social disputes at caste meetings under a headman or chmidhari chosen 
from the oldest members, who, with the approval of the majority, can 
fine any one breaking caste rule. Thoy call the regular kdzi to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, worshipping and offering vows to 
Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festivals. Under no circumstances 
do they eat with the regular Musalmans. They are Sunnis in name, 
but care little for the Musalm^,n faith. They do not send their 
children to school and take to no new pursuits. 
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Haja'ms, or Barbers, are found in small numbers in some of the 
larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu Hajams and 
to have been converted by Tipu of Maisur. They speak Doccan- 
Hinduat&ni among themselves and MarAthi or KAnarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the 
men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, 
and add nothing to the family income. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Barbers earn their living either by shaving 
chance customers or as house servants. In towns they 
(1 a.) for shaving a man’s head, and in families with three 
or four male members they are paid Is. to 2s. (Re, |-1) a month 
or 6s. to 12s, (Rs. 3-6)a year, with occasional presents in money 
and corn. Village barbers are paid entirely in grain. The quantity 
varies from 200 to 400 pounds (5-10 mans) worth £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-15) in addition to occasional gifts on ceremonies and 
festivals. Though hardworking and thrifty they are not sober, and 
are generally poorly clad and scrimped for food. They marry 
among themselves only, form a separate community, but have no 
special organization and no headman to settle their disputes except 
the regular kdzi whom they follow in every respect. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, bat are not religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They do not send their boys to school and on the 
whole are a falling class, 

Halalkhors, or Scavengers, are found in small numbers in the 
town of Dharwfc They are said to represent Hindu Bhangis converted 
by Tipu of Maisur. According to another account their former home 
was in Shol6pur. They speak either Hindustani or Kdnarese, The 
men are of middle height and dark. They shave either the whole 
head or half of the head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a 
skullcap or turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who 
are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men. Neither men nor women are tidy or 
clean. They work as scavengers and nightsoil men, and are paid 
6 s. to 10s. (Rs. 3 - 5) a month. The women work as hard and 
earn as much as the men. Though hardworking and well paid they 
are excessively fond of drink, are always in rags, and never save. 
They form a separate community and have a well organized Society. 
They settle social disputes at class meetings under a mehtar or 
headman chosen from the oldest members. If the majority approve 
the headman may fine any one who breaks caste rules. The money 
raised by fines is spent in drinking and dinner parties. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are Musalm^ns in name only. 
Except that they are circumcised and are married and buried by 
the kdzif they know almost nothing of the faith. They do not 
send their children to school, and non© have risen to any high 
position. 

Eanjars, or Poulterers, are found in small numbers throughout 
the district. They are said to represent Hindu Kanjars 
converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or K^narese with others. 
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The men are tall or o£ middle height thin and dark. They shave 
the head; wear the beard full; and dress in a Hindu turbaH; a waist* 
coat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in face, 
dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add to 
the family income. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in 
their habits, and do not bear a good name for honesty. The men 
work as servants and labourers, and both men and women gather 
fuel, rear hens, sell eggs, and twist hemp ropes. They make 12s. 
£1 4s. (Ra, 6 -12) a month. Though hardworking they are 
excessively fond of liquor and are always poor and in rags. They 
marry among themselves and form an organized society with a 
headman of their own, who, with the concurrence of the majority, 
can fine any one who breaks tlieir caste rules. They differ from 
other Musalraaus in worshipping and offering vows to Hindu gods 
and keeping Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
in little more than name, and are neither religious nor careful to say 
their prayers. Except in their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
they do not employ or obey the Icdni. They do not send their boys 
to school, and none of them has risen to any high position. 

Pakha’lis, or Watermen, are found in small numbers in Dharwar 
town. They are said to represent local Hindu Pakhalis who 
were converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deccan- 
Hindustdni among themselves and KAnareso with others. The 
men are of middle height aud dark-skinned. They shave either half 
or the whole of the head, and wear the board short or shave it. Some 
put a large gold ear-ring in the right ear, and dress in a Mardtha 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth, or a pair of tight and short 
trousers. The women, who are like the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
carrying water. Both men and women are rather neat and clean in 
their habits. They carry water in leather bags on bullock back. 
They are chiefly employed by Enropeans and by the Dharwdr 
municipality. They have their own bullocks and work for several 
families getting 10.9. to £1 (Rs,5-10)a month from each. They 
supply Musalm^ns and others at daily wages varying from 4^d. to Is. 
(3-8 as.) from several families. Their average monthly income 
from one bullock varies from £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Though 
hardworking they are excessively fond of drink and are generally in 
debt. They marry among themselves only, and form an organized 
society with a headman chosen from the oldest and richest 
members of their caste, who, with the approval of the majority, has 
power to fine any one who breaks their caste rules; the fine fund 
is spent in dinner and drinking parties. They have a strong Hindu 
feeling, keeping Hindu festivals, worshipping Hindu gods, and 
eschewing beef. They obey the kdzi and employ him to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
schooi, but are not religions or careful to say their prayers. They 
do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Pendha'ra'S, perhaps originally grass cutters from pmdha a 
sheaf, are found in small numbers in DhdrwAr and Hubli. They are 
believed to reoresent local converts of mixed Hindu classes, who 
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are said to have voluntarily embraced Islam towards the close of 
the eighteenth century.^ They arc said to have come to Dhdvwar 
from Maisur as camp followers to Munro’s troops in 1817. They 
speak a rough Hiudiistaui with a mixture of Mardthi and Mdlvi. 
The men are tall strong well-made and dark. They shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in 
face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
to the family income. With a few exceptions both men‘and women 
are dirty and untidy. The men earn a living as servants 
messengers and pony-keepers, making 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6 -10) a month. 
The women gather and bring to market headloads of fuel and 
grass making 3d, to 6d. (2-4a5.) a day. Though hardworking, they 
are much given to drink and to the use of intoxicating drugs. 
Except one or two rich and well-to-do families, all are poorly clad 
and badly off. They marry among themselves only and they form 
a well organized body. They settle social disputes at caste meetings 
under a headman called vmkddam or jamdddr, chosen from their 
oldest and richest families, who, if the majority approves, can punish 
any oue breaking caste rules. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmdns in eschewing beef, in keeping Hindu festivals, and in 
worshipping Hindu gods. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and some of late have begun to make a little progress in their 
faith, reading the Knnin and attending the mosque. Through 
the exertion of an Arabic and Persian scholar of their own 
community many have begun to teach their boys the Kur^ii aud 
Urdu, and also send them to Government schools to learn Kanarese 
and Mai’Athi. None have risen to any high position. 

The two classes of Musicians or Players are the Kasbans or dancing 
girls and the Taschis or kettle-drummers. 

Kasbans or Naikans, Dancing G irls and Courtezans, are found 
in small numbers in Dharwar, Hnbli, and Savanur. They are said to 
represent loose women of mixed Hindu classes who became Musalmans 
on leaving or on being turned out of their caste. They .speak 
Hindustani, Marathi, or K^nareLse. In-doors or when they go to sing 
they wear the Hindu robe and bodice. When they dance some rich and 
skilful performers put on a gown called of muslin or gauze 

dyed rcdblueor orange, and trimmed with tinsel lace, witha shortwaist, 
long straight sleeves, and skirts that reach a little below the knee, 
a shawl or ffda covering the head hanging down the shoulders and 
wrapped round the body, and a pair of tight satin trousers. All 
wear Deccan slippers. Their usual ornaments are a necklace, 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell auklets known as Jeadds. 


1 In 1799 on the fall of Tipu several of hia chieftains formed a focus or dhurra for 
the idle and profligate of every persuasion, for needy adventurers, disbanded 
soldiers, and all fugitives. They marched about ravaging Northern India, MAlwa, and 
the Deccan. By 1814 they had risen to such power tliat they had gathered about 
twenty-seven thousand men under several leaders, who, from tlic support they received 
from Sindia and Holkar, were known as Sindia Shahi and Holkar Shahi. Their 
power was crushed by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. Bee PindhAri and MarAtha. 
wars, p, 25. 
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Though slovenly during the early part of the day, towards evening 
they wash a,nd deck themselves with ornaments and rich clothes and 
sit on the threshold waiting visitors. They earn their living by 
dancing, singing, and prostitution. Of late years, according to the 
general belief because of the looser morals of private women, the 
dancing girls have not prospered. Many are in debt and many go to 
sleep without knowing where to-morrow’s breakfast is to come from. 
As a class they are crafty and faithless, fond of pleasure and much 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They are Sunnis in little 
more than name. They have little knowledge of their religion, and 
except that their boys are circumcised and that they themselves are 
buried with Musalman rites, they have nothing to do with the hdzi. 
Their girls are brought up to dance and sing. Their sons do not 
play for them and their sons’ wives do not dance or sing. Most adopt 
young girls from poor parents paying their parents either a lump 
sum or a yearly allowance. They form a separate community with a 
head ndikan who holds a high place among them. They eschew 
beef and worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. Some of their 
boys are taught Mard,thi and Khnarese, but none have risen to any 
high position. 

Ta'sehis, or Kettle-drummers,are found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns. They are said to represent Hindu Thschis 
converted by Aurangzib. They speak Hiadusthni among themselves 
and Marathi or Kdnarese with others. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard short or full, and 
dress in a Mar^tha turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women who are like the men in face, wear tlio Hindu robe and 
bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. 
They are clean in their habits and neat in their dress. They beat 
kettle drums during marriage and other ceremonies both for 
Hindus and MusalraJins, and are busy except during the rains. 
For a four days’ marriage, besides two meals a day, they are paid 
6d. tol«. (4-8 as.) a day in cash. During the eight busy months their 
wages average £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 - 60). Though hardworking thrifty 
and sober, they are badly off and take to new pursuits. They 
marry among themselves only and form a separate and organized 
community, settling social disputes at class meetings under a head¬ 
man chosen from the oldest members, who, if the majority approve, 
is empowered to fino any one breaking their class rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmans by eschewing beef and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the kdzi and call 
him to conduct their ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, hut are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their boys to school. Besides as kettle-drummers 
some earn their living as husbandmen, servants, and messengers. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Christians, numbering about 2356 or 0’26 per cent of the dis¬ 
trict population, include three main divisions, Europeans, Eurasians, 
and Natives. Of these Europeans numbered 79 (42 males and S'? 
females), Eurasians 73 (33 males and 40 females), and Native 
Christians 2204 (1126 males and 1078 females). Native Christians 
are divided into two classes, Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

B 98—32 
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Native Protestant Ctristians are found chiefly in Dhdrwar, 
Gadag, and Hubli. They are converts made by missionaries 
belonging to the Basel Evangelical Mission which began work in 
1839. Before their conversion most Protestant Native Christians 
belonged to the Lingayat, Kurubar, DevAng, S^li, Badige, 
Agasalaru, and Holaya or Mhdr castes. They have no divisions 
and they eat together and intermarry. They are short, dark, 
and muscular. The home tongue of some is Kanarese, of some 
Tamil, and of a few Tnlu. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
flat or tile roofs. Their daily food is rice or Indian millet bread, 
pulse, vegetables, and animal food, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes made of wheat flour, pulse, and sugar. The men dress either 
in a waistcloth or trousers, a short or long coat, and a headscarf; 
and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe back between tbe feet. Some of them are husbandmen, some 
artisans, some missionaries and catechists, and some weavers and 
dyers. A family of five spends 12s. to £1 10s. (Rs.6-15) a month 
on food. Their ritual is a mixture of the rites of the Reformed 
Church of Switzerland and of the Lutheran Church of Wurthenburg. 
Sunday is kept as a day of rest and religious exercise. Their 
holidays are Christmas, Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, 
and Pentecost. On Sundays and on close holidays they attend ■ 
church in the morning and evening when service is held in Kanarese. 
Every year they celebrate the anniversaries of the establishment of 
the local and district missions. Their only religious ceremonies are 
baptism and confirmation. Baptism is performed both on infants 
and on adult converts; sacrament of confirmation is administered 
only when a person is well-grounded in the knowledge of the 
scriptures. On the occasion of the baptism of their children 
especially of their first-born, those who can afford it, feast their 
friends and relations. Girls are married after thirteen and boys 
after sixteen. Three months before a wedding tbe pai'ties give 
notice to the pastor of their intention to marry. On the day fixed 
for the wedding the bride and bridegroom, decently dressed and 
accompanied by friends and relations, go to the church where they 
are married by the pastor. On their return from the church the 
whole Protestant community of the village or one or two members 
from each house are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom 
are presented with clothes or ornaments by their friends and relations. 
Cases of misconduct are enquired into and punished by the pastors 
on the evidence of tho members of the congregation. They send 
their boys and girls to schools kept by the missionaries, where 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history are taught. 
They appear to be a rising class. 

Native Catholic Christians may be divided into three classes : 
Konkani or Goa Christians, KAnarese or local converts, and Tamil 
or Madrasi Christians. The home tongue of the Goa Christians is 
Konkani, of the Madrasi Tamil, and of the local converts Xd,narese. 
The Madrdsis and Konkanis eat together but do not intermarry, 
wlnle tbe K^inarcse or local converts neither eat nor marry with the 
Konkanis or the Madrasis. With a few exceptions the Konkani^ 
are fair and middle-sized with well-cut features, the local converts 
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are sliort and dark, and the Madrasis ai’C still darker and shorter. 
The Konkanis and Madrasis live in one-storeyed tile-roofed houses 
with walls of brick and mud, and the Kdnarese live in one-storeyed 
houses with flat roofs. Their daily food is rice, pulse, Indian 
millet, bread, and flesh. All drink liquor and eat pork and beef, 
except the Kanarese Christians who object to eating beef. The 
Konkanimen dress in a pair of trousers, a short coat, boots, and 
a hat, Madrhst men in a waistcloth, a long coat, a headscarf, and 
shoes, and Kfinarese men, like Dharwar Kurubars and Kumbhars ; 
the women of all three classes dress in a short-sleeved bodice and robe, 
which is worn hanging like a petticoat. As a claSvS the Catholic 
Christians are industrious, hospitable, and thrifty. Tim Konkanis 
are either Government servants, labourers, or domestic servants; 
the Madrasis are mostly domestic servants; and the Khnares© 
earthen pot-makers, blanket weavers, husbandmen, and unskilled 
labourers. All observe the rites and holidays of the Roman Church. 
Children are baptised as soon as possible aftei* the seventh day 
after birth. If the child is healthy it is taken to the church, if it is 
weaker it is baptised at home, Gijds arc nnirriod after twelve and 
boys after sixteen. Proposals for marriage come from the 
boy's side. At the time of betrothal close relations and friends are 
feasted, and among Kanarese Christians the bride’s father receives 
a sum of money fi’oin the bvidegroom’s. When the day fixed for 
the marriage draws near, booths are raised at the houses both of 
the bride and of the bridegroom. During the marriage ceremony 
country music is played in the booth and the brideand bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste, and friend.s and relations send presents 
of clothes and provisions. Among the Kanarese Christians when 
a girl comes of age she is seated apart for a while, then bathed, and 
presented with new robes. No such ceremony is observed among 
Konkani and Madrasi Christians. When a person is on the point 
of death the priest administers to him the sacrament of extreme 
nnotion or anointing. After death the body is bathed and dressed 
in holiday clothes in the case of Konkanis and Madrasis, and is 
covered with a shroud in the ca.se of Kanarese Christians. It is 
laid either in a coffin or in a bier and carried in procession to the 
church. From the church after prayers the body is carried to the 
burying ground and is there buried. Kanarese Christians give a 
feast to their caste people on the third day after death; Konkani 
and Madrasi Christians do not hold a third day feast. Cases of grave 
misconduct or scandal are enquired into and punished by the priest 
with the help of the adult castemen, the punishment being tine, 
kneeling in the church during the service on Sundays, and excom¬ 
munication. So long as a person is excommunicated he is not 
allowed to enter the church or to mix with the community. Of the 
three classes Konkanis alone send their children to school. 

Pa'rsis, numbering thirty-one, are found in Dhdrwar, Hangal, 
and Hubli. They are chiefly traders, conti-actors, and shopkeepers. 
Their dress customs and religious rites do not differ from those of 
the Parsis in Thana and Bomkiy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

According to the 1881 censusj agriculture supports about 600,000 
people or sixty-eight per cent of the population. The details are : 


Dhctrwdr AgrieuUural Population, ISSl, 


Age. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Under Fifteen 

117,227 

111,070 

229,208 

Over Fifteen 

187,860 

192,088 

879,938 

Total ... 

806,077 

801,007 

609,144 


Dharwar husbandmen are Lingdyats, Mar^thas, MusalmAns, 
Brdhmans, Knrubars, Lavdnds or Lamb^nis, and Mhars. Of these 
the Ling^yats are by far the richest and most important. The 
headmen of villages are usually Lingayats, and the Lingdyats form 
the bulk of the cultivators of Dhdrwar, as Mardtha Kunbis form the 
bulk of the cultivators of Khandosh, Ndsik, and tho North Deccan, 
The Lingdyat husbandman differs both in body and mind from the 
Mardtha husbandman of the North Deccan. He is a South Indian 
with a smaller northern strain even than the Mardtha. He is larger 
stronger and blacker, a harderworker, with more forethought 
and with a strong turn for trade speculation.^ He is well disposed, 
intelligent, and enterprising, and is shrewder than a casual observer 
would imagine. As a body Dharwdr Liugdyat husbandmen are 
better off than north Deccan Kunbis, and very much freer from debt. 
They have passed through many changes within the last hundred 
years. To them, which it was not to the north Deccan Kunbi who 
had his share of the spoil, Mardtha rule was an unmixed evil. For 
many years after the introduction of British peace and order the 
curse of rack-renting handed down by the Mardthds kept the 
husbandman deep in poverty. With the introduction of the revenue 
survey and the opening of roads between 1840 and 1850 their state 
improved. Between 1862 and 1871 came the great rise in value 
of all field produce, especially of American or saw-ginned Dharwdr 
cotton, which alone, according to Mr. Walton, in those ten years 
enriched the district by about £8,150,000 (Bs. 8,15,00,000). 
Between 1862 and 1S05, no less than £4,700,000 (Rs. 4,70,00,000) or 
a yearly average of £1,175,000 (Es. 1,17,50,000) were amassed by 
the growers and dealers in Dharwar American cotton.^ Dealers 


> Bora. Gov. Sol. CXLVIII. 90-97. 
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backed by Bombay speculators paid as much, as £10 (Rs. 100) the 
acre for planted cotton fields. The flood of wealth turned the 
people's heads. They did not know what to do with their money. 
At village festivals, numbers of landholders appeared with carts the 
naves of whose wheels were rounded with bands of silver.Since 
1871 many have impaired those gains by unwise cotton speculation, 
by extravagance, and by mismanagement. At the same time the 
price of cotton has fallen; years of scarcity and famine have wasted 
the district ; and revised settlements have greatly added to the 
land tax. Still in spite of their loss and .suffering from the 1876 
famine the mass of the husbandmen of the cotton plains are (1884) 
well-to-do. Many Liugayat husbandmen have large holdings. In 
the north Deccan the business of tilling the soil and of trading in 
its produce as a rule are distinct ; in Dh^rwdr the two are to a large 
extent united. Not only does the landholder often take his produce 
to distant KdrwAr or Kumta, he either brings back goods for the 
sake of the hire, or himself invests in such coast produce as finds a 
a ready inland sale. Many Lingd,yat landholders are moneylenders 
and cotton giuners, and many among them hoard stores of grain, 
which they sell at a high profit in times of scarcity. They generally 
keep a small staff of permanent farm servants to plough and look 
after their cattle^ and at times temporary labour is largely employed 
for weeding and reaping. 

Colonies of Mardthd,s are mixed with Ihngtiyats in many 
parts of the district, and scattered Mardtha families also occur 
in a large proportion of villages. The MarMh4s seem less well off 
than the Lingdyats and have less the knack of making money 
by moneylending, grain dealing, and cotton, trading. The 
protection to creditors given by the civil courts is said to be 
the cause of the indebtedness of the poorer husbandmen, but 
indebtedness is less general than among north Deccan husbandmen. 
Musalmtln husbandmen, of whom there are many, as a rule, have 
small holdings, and are not prosperous. Brahman husbandmen are 
few, though a g’ood many Brahman pleaders and retired Government 
servants invest their savings in buying the occupancy right of fields. 
These Brahman landholders do not till with their own hands. They 
either let the land or have an agent to manage its tillage. If 
the land is let the tenant pays the over-holder sometimes in money 
and sometimes in grain. If, as is the rule when the overholder is an 
absentee, the rent is paid in money, it amounts to two or three times 
the Government assessment. When the rent is paid in kind the 
tenant does not pay the Government assessment unless he is bound 
to pay it by a previous contract. As a rule the landlord recovers 
from the tenant one-third to one-half of the whole produce. The 
Kurubars or Shepherds and the Bedars or Hunters and now 
watchmen, form a considerable section of the husbandmen. As 
husbandmen they are careless and stupid, content with small results, 
and seldom rich or prosperous. A few of the wild pack-bullock and 
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'wood-cutting Lavdnds or Lambanis, bold land in the 'west of the 
districtj and here and there a few Holais or Mh^ra cultivated 

For tillage purposeathedistrict is divided into the malldduormalndd 
that is the damp west and the heilu shime or dry east. The mallddri 
is the tract on the border of the KAnara forests in the west and south¬ 
west of the district. It is subject to frequent and heavy rain. It is most 
favourable to the growth of rice and sugarcane, which, to succeed at 
all, must have abundant moisture. In these western lands the usual 
dry-crops of the open eastern plain are seldom grown. The only 
dry-crops are the coarse hill grains, ragi Eleusine corocana, save 
Panicum miliare, navani Panicuin italicum, and jola Sorghum 
vulgare. Of these rdgi and sdve are grown in comparatively small 
quantities, and navani and jola are sown only in two or three fields 
in a village and often not at all. In the heilu shime or dry eastern 
plain rice is seldom or never grown and sugarcane is grown only as 
a garden crop. The soil is best suited for dry-crops especially for 
cotton, gram, and wheat. Along the eastern fringe of the wet 
west lands, through the whole length of the district, from north-west 
to south-east including the towns of Dh^rwilr Hubli Bankdpur 
and Rod, runs a belt of counti-y which as regards soil climate and 
vegetation unites the characteristics of the moist hilly west lands 
and the dry eastern plains. In this transition region the soil is 
generally a reddish alluvial clayslate crossed here and there in an 
easterly direction by narrow belts of black cotton ground. This 
black soil is of superior richness probably owing to the mixture 
of particles of red soil, which, without changing the appearance 
and character of the black soil, lessen its clayeyness and increase 
its power of taking in water. Towards the east of this belt the 
rainfall is too scanty and uncertain for the growth of rice. So, also, 
towards the south-west the climate becomes too moist for dry-crops,, 
and rdgi and other poor grains take the place of millet. In 
parts of this transition tract, dry and wet crops are often sown in 
the same field, so that, if the season proves too dry for rice, a crop 
of millet may save the landholder from complete loss. In Kod and 
Hangal in the south of this tract a number of large lakes water 
much rice and garden land. In some villages, on the eastern 
border of this tract, tobacco grows freely; in others the cultivation 
of chillies is carried on with great success. In the mallddii or rain- 
land, wherever the underlying laterite does not rise to the surface, 
the soil is good. The best soil called hagadali is a red mould formed 
of a fine iron-bearing gravel mixed with quarta pebbles and clay 
slate. Where the chlorite schists and clay slates predominate the 
soil is a light coloured loam of great depth called jeddi 7uannu, 
When untilled for many years the red soils often assume a most 
deceiving appearance. The surface soil is washed away and either a 
coating of loose gravel and quartz stones, or a thin layer of hardened 
clay is left into which water hardly passes and on which even grass 
hardly grows. The soil close under the surface, if long undisturbed, 
becomes hard and dense and seems almost proof against water. 
But after the merest surface scratching, the rain is able to 


1 Ghivfly from matoriuls aupplicd by Mr. F. L, Charles, C.S. 
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remain on the surface and soften the under soil, which can ho 
deeply ploughed with the greatest ease, and, with a little manure, 
is extremely fertile. The light soil or jeddi mannu is the true rice 
soil. The earthy matter of this rice soil, as in west Bankapur, is 
chiefly decayed clay slate. By the action of water, tillage, and 
weather, it becomes a stilf, compact, light-coloured clay, so retentive 
of moisture, that in most of the lower lands water is found 
throughout the year a few feet below the surface. The soil on the 
highest and most open lands has little depth, and, even with manure 
and care, yields only one poor crop of rice in the year. Between 
the highest and the lowest situations, the soils are fairly deep, and, 
in seasons of abundant or even of average rainfall, generally hold 
moisture enough to yield a crop of pulse after the main rice harvest 
is over. The soil in the valleys or low lauds is of superior richness. 
It is black or a rich dark brown and may almost be classed under 
the head of alluvium. This soil yields luxuriant after-crops, and 
its abundant moisture makes it specially suited for sugarcane. 
The best rice land is in several respects more valuable than the 
black -cotton soil. The best rice land has much moisture, while the 
cotton land has no means of irrigation; the best rice land only 
occasionally wants manure, the cotton land wants manure every 
third year ; the rice land seldom wants the labour and cost of 
ploughing, the cotton land must be ploughed every year. The best 
black soil sometimes yields a second crop, the best rice soil always 
yields a second crop and this with less labour than the black soil. 
To prepare the black soil for a second crop it has to be ploughed, 
broken by the kunti or heavy hoe, levelled with the ballesal hunti 
or light hoe, sown with the seed drill or kimji, and once more 
levelled with the light hoe. In the best rice land the field is 
simply ploughed once, is closely sown by the hand, and to cover 
the seed the korudu or leveller is run over the surface. 

By far the greater part of the open country is black ground or 
yeri bhnmi. Its qualities are admirably suited to the dry climate 
of the tableland. Its great power of holding moisture enables its 
crops to bear unharmed seasons of drought which would prove fatal 
to any crop on the red soil. In these black soils nature to a great 
extentdoes wbat in other soils is left to the plough. Tntho hot weather, 
as the soil shrinks, it becomes fissured with cracks, two or three 
inches wide and about eighteen inches deep which divide the surface 
into blocks two to three feet stpare. The first heavy rainfall 
washes the surface soil into these cracks, and fills them removing 
the surface soil and exposing a fresh under-layer. Except 
sometimes in fields intended for cotton, instead of the plough the 
people use the heavy hoe or kmiti drawn by two or four bullocks. 
This loosens the surface three or four inches deep and uproots what 
weeds there are though weeds are few in cleanly kept fields. Rain 
loosens the soil to a considerable depth and this scarping is enough 
in ordinary years. Once in six, seven, or eight years the plough is 
used to uproot deep-seated heavy weeds and to disturb the subsoil. 
When it gets covered with matted grass and bdbhul scrub the surface 
becomes cut in deep water runs and pitted with holes and cracks. 
It is also covered with minute lime nodules which as they show 
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through, the grass make the soil look white and glary. The chief 
hlack-soil crops are cotton, wheat, gram, oilseeds, and the later varieties 
of Indian millet. Except a few gardens at Annigeri in Navalgund, 
and some other villages with patches of brown soil no watered 
land occurs over the whole black plain. To the general black soil 
character of the eastern plain the Kappatgudd hills form' an 
exception. There the soil is stony red alluvial called kennela or 
musdri somewhat like the reddish soils of the hills near Dh^rw5.r 
and Hubli. Similar soil occurs among the granite ranges and rocks 
to the south-west of the Kappatgudd range towards the Varda 
river. In the east of Rdnebennur is much stony and unarable soil 
called kallunela or dare in which angular nodules of stone lie so 
close packed that the plough can hardly enter. 

Of an area of 4012 square miles or 2,953,037 acres, 2,858,678 
acres or 96'80 per cent have been surveyed in detail. Of these 
169,738 acres or 5‘93 per cent are the lands of alienated villages. 
According to the revenue survey, the rest contains, 2,271,057 acres 
or 79'44 per cent of arable land; 42,882 acres or 1'50 per cent of 
unarable; 47,168 acres or 1'65 per cent of grass or hurati} 
176,606 acres or G'17 per cent of forest; and 151,227 acres or 
5‘29 per cent of village sites roads and river beds. Of the 
2,271,057 acres of arable land in Government villages 621,294 or 
27'36 per cent are alienated. In 1882-83 of the arable area of 
1,652,216 acres in Government villages, 1,503,011 acres or 90’97 
per cent were held for tillage. Of this 6963 or 0‘46 per cent were 
garden land; 86,873 acres or 5'77 per cent wore rice land; and 
1,409,175 acres or 93'75 per cent were dry-crop land. 

In 1882-83 the total number of holdings was 77,478 with an 
average area of about twenty-eight acres. Of the whole number 
7675 were holdings of not more than five acres ; 11,937 were of six 
to ten acres ; 22,575 of eleven to twenty acres ; 26,976 of twenty-one 
to fifty acres; 6145 of fifty-one to one-hundred acres ; 1674 of 101 
to 200 acres; 294 of 201 to 300 acres; 94 of 301 to 400 acres and 
108 above 400 acres. The details are : 


Dhdrwdr Holdings, 18SS-S3. 


Sub-Division. 

Up to 

6 

Acres. 

Oto 

10 

Acres. 

11 to 
20 

Acres. 

21 to 
50 

Acres. 

51 to 
100 
Acres. 

101 to 
200 
Acres. 

201 to 
300 
Acres. 

301 to 
400 
Acres. 

Above 

400 

Acres. 

Total. 

Rontai. 

Area. 

DhSrwHc 

?78 

1336 

2710 

2194 

398 

67 

14 

7 

S 

7511 

£ 

27,790 

A crea. 
170,683 

Hubll 

482 

607 

1649 

2186 

567 

158 

27 

6 

8 

5B84 


180,626 

Navali^nd ... 

646 

1101 

2764 

4023 

989 

308 

61 

22 

31 

9845 

38,306 


UadPig 


9tJl 

2782 

4^90 

1148 

360 

63 

23 

25 

9981 

26,860 

335.411 

BfuikSpar 

741 

10 to 

1692 

1936 

426 

127 

26 

r 

6 

6997 

19,996 

170,149 

HftuebQanur ... 

3S6 

084 

1^24 

2237 

480 

108 

6 

4 


5479 

16,270 

161,937 

HAngal 

1S40 

136] 

1697 

1339 

248 

76 

12 

2 


6076 

18,649 

113,687 

KalgbatK! 

Kod 

430 

809 

1971 

2627 

003 

14.5 

29 

7 

9 

6630 

19,599 

200,640 

aei 

146; 

1519 

1080 

ISl 

52 

4 

2 

8 

5277 

12,731 

91,606 

1445 

18«« 

2633 

2h0l: 

843 

56 

8 


1 

S9i: 

18,876 

169,194 

Bod 

326 

647 

1544 

2496 

769 

232 

41 

IB 

17 

6UOO 

18,421 

220,806 

Total ... 

7676 

11.937 

22,576 

26,07b 

6145 

1674 

294 

94 

108 

77,478 

2£9,V20 

2,160,888 


In 1882-83 the farm stock included 40,872 carts, 89,323 ploughs, 
258,510 bullocks, 151,379 cows, 40,623 he-buffaloes, 83,452 she- 
buffaloes, 5478 horses including mares and foals, 6819 asses, and 
231,125 sheep and goats. The details are : 
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Sub-Divisioh. 

0.\RTS. 

i'LiOOaHB. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

BOPI'ALOICS. 

Hobbes. 

SlIBB? 

AND 

OOATrl. 

Abbes. 

Kid- 

itig. 

Carry¬ 

ing 

Two 

Bul¬ 

lock. 

Four 

Bui- 

lock. 

tfc. 

She. 

Dlifi.rwir 

177 

4014 

8647 

1126 

23,982 

15,482 

5626 

11,120 

904 

16,237 

.lOO 

Hubll 

162 

4396 

6111 

336 

17,662 

8066 

2268 

74-2«l 

484 

13,088 

1313 

Navalffimd ... 

■17 

3948 

2263 

410 

20,446 


1729 

7392 

600 

26,005 

1047 

OadaiT 


4470 

7206 

1449 

28,533 

12,289 

2S3.i 

9630 


48.616 

797 

Bankapur 

u 

4020 

8‘J'J2 

712 

2:{,279 

16,218 

4747 

8,507 

664 

12,996 

3.64 

K&ndbunnUT ... 

15 

Bill 

7043 

2181 

28,646 


2010 


419 

31,019 

1305 


8 

S075 

8791 

168 

23,152 


5840 

6810 

403 

9936 

150 

Karaifti 

21 

3718 

7320 

1726 

24,194 

14,216 

2701 

9791 

661 

29,145 

389 

Kaif(h's.tgi 

5'.) 

2444 

7822 

2 

22,781 

17,747 

6230 


463 

4725 

281 

Kod 

11 

3895 

12,696 

1791 

34,801 

23,224 

.5139 

iicog 


18,007 

239 

Hon 

5 

2574 

3734 

035 

ia,ui 

0812 

I4dS 

fi082 

289 

20,851 

435 

Total ... 

607 

40,266 

78,788 

10,53.5 

253,510 

151,879 

40,523 

S3»452 

5478 

231,125 

6819 


One pair of oxen can till six to eigkt acres of rice land, ten to 
fifteen acres of ordinary dry-crop land, and thirty to forty acres 
of black soil. Thirty-two acres of black soil and eight acres of 
common soil or fifteen acres of common soil and five acres of garden 
land would enable a husbandmen to live like an ordinary retail 
dealer. In good years a man with a holding of this size might save; 
but as a good year does not come oftener than once in five years, 
the owner of so small a holding would find it difficult to save much. 

The Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and south-east, 
divides the district into two belts, the hilly and woody west rich iu 
water both for drinking and for tillage, and the open waterless 
east. Parts of Navalgund and Ron, in the eastern plain, which are 
crossed by the Bcnnihalla, are particularly badly off for water. Tho 
small streams dry early in the hot season, and what water is found 
by digging in their beds is too bmekish for drinking. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish. So short is the supply that 
from March to May the people of each caste form themselves into 
a water club, and every two or three day.s fetch water in bullock or 
buffalo carts from a distance of two or three miles. The dryness 
of these parts is not of recent date. Under the Peshwas 
(1756-1817), officers who fell into disgrace were often sent to 
govern this waterless or nirjal laud. Irrigation is chiefly from 
ponds and reservoirs, in some cases with the help of canals. The pond 
system of irrigation is common in Madras and Maisur, but is rare in 
the Bombay Presidency, Three conditions favour the multiplying 
of ponds and reservoirs iu west and south-west Dh^rwfir : the 
abundance of suitable sites, the certain and long continued local 
rainfall, and the absence of under-ground water. The stream beds 
and valleys among the low ranges of raetamorphic schist supply 
numerous sites suitable for storage lakes. In the western sub¬ 
divisions of Hd,ngal, Kod, Kalgbatgi, and Bankfipur seldom more 
than four and often not more than two months in tho year pass 
without rain. The absence of under-ground springs seems to be 
due to the uprightness or highly iuclined position of the clay slate 
and associated rocks which if flatter might have formed water¬ 
bearing strata. Except below ponds wells are rare. 
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Most of the ponds and reservoirs are old works. It is not known 
when and by whom they were made. But moat are believed to 
date from the Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings (1335-1570) who 
were famous for their success in water works. Almost all traditions 
of local prosperity centre in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
the reign of the great Krishna Rfiya (1508-1542) who was famous 
for the number and magnitude of his public works.’^ During his 
reign the great lake near Shiggaon five miles north of Baukdpur 
and other fine reservoirs are said to have been built. The most 
remarkable work, which is said to have been planned and carried 
out by a minister named Damak Mudh, was the damming in no less 
than seven places of the half mile broad Tungbhadra. Across 
this great river dams or banddrds formed of gigantic blocks of 
stone, often many tons in weight, were thrown. Prom five of 
these huge works canals, led along both sides of the river, water 
many miles of garden which are now the richest parts of Beldri on 
the south bank and of the Nizam's country on the north bank of the 
Tungbhadra.® In 1881-82 there were 2979 ponds and reservoirs 
or one pond for every 1‘52 square miles. Of these 1021 were in 
Kod, 841 in Hangal, 399 in Kalghatgi, 329 in Bank^pur, 129 in 
Dharwdr, 105 in Hubli, ninety-nine in Karajgi, twenty-four in 
Navalgund, twenty in Gadag, and twelve in Ranebennur. These 
together water 93,730 acres of land paying a total assessment of 
£29,625 (Rs. 2,96,250). Of the whole area 87,246 acres were rice 
lands with a total assessment of £25,054 (Rs, 2,60,540), 6275 acres 
were garden lands with a total assessment of £4437 (Rs.44,370)) 
and 1209 acres with a total assessment of £134 (Rs. 1340) assessed 
at dry crop rates are now watered. The average assessment on each 
pond is about £10 (Rs. 100) and the area watered from ponds is 
7’06 per cent of the whole tillage. The average area watered by 
each pond is thirty-one acres. Some ponds water the lands of only 
one or two holders, others water fifty to eight hundred acres often 
in several villages. These reservoirs as a rule are formed by a low 
and often irregular dam. They often depend for part of their water 
on the escape from higher lakes. Often, also, the natural catchment 
area is increased by catch-water drains or by supply channels from 
streams. As a rule the waste-water escapes are simple channels cut 
in the hard soil or gravel. They are generally at the end of a long 
arm of the pond to avoid breaching the main dam. The outllt sluices, 
of which the larger reservoirs have generally one or two, are made 
under and through the dam. These outlets are often masonry works 
with horizontal holes, stopped with wooden plugs, and surmounted 
by elaborately carved guide stones for the pole of the plug. Some¬ 
times, especially in the smaller reservoirs, the water is let out by a 
simple cut through the dam, the opening being roughly filled with 
earth, stones, and brushwood. The larger lakes are almost always 
faced in front with walls of dry rubble stone. Below each reservoir 


1 Probably as in other dynaBties, Krishna RSya the greatest of the liao has in 
tradition the credit of the works made by all the members of the family. 

“ Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 74. 
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the land is laid out in terraces, and the distribution of water is 
managed entirely by the people, disputes being settled in ordinary 
cases by the leading members of the village and in grave cases by the 
officers of the irrigation department. Most of these reservoirs dry 
soon after the rains are over, the water being drawn off for rice and 
other early crops during the breaks in the rains. This practice 
is necessary to make good the difference between the usual local 
fall of about thirty inches and the sixty inches which without the 
help of irrigation rice requires. The watering power of a reservoir 
depends on its position as well as on its size. In the west where 
the rainfall is heavy the amount of water which can be drained off a 
lake and used in watering is much greater than in the dry east. 

Some of the ponds though their supply of water does not last 
throughout the year, are used for watering garden crops. In this 
case the people have to trust either to the water in wells sunk 
below the dam, or to the rain-storms of March and April to help the 
crops through the time when the reservoir is dry. The chief 
garden crops under these ponds are betel and cocoa-palms, plantains, 
betel vines, and sometimes sugarcane. The evil of the pond system 
is that the ponds slowly but gradually have their storage capacity 
lessened by the deposit of silt. Formerly the landholders, who 
used the water of the lake, made yearly contributions in money or 
in labour to remove the silt. This practice has long ceased. 
Government are now often asked to be at the expense of removing 
«ilt deposit, but the clearing of silt is a very costly and unproductive 
mode of increasing storage. The effect of years of silting can 
generally be counteracted by slightly raising the whole water 
surface by adding to the height of the crest of the dam. The 
only advisable silt clearance is what is required to raise the crest 
of the dam or to keep the dam. in repair. As regards the repairs of 
these lakes, the principle adopted by Government has been to leave 
the ordinary repairs to the people who profit by the work. When 
for the proper maintenance of the works large repairs, raising the 
dam crest, widening the waste weir, or repairing outlets, have 
become necessary. Government step in and do the work. In such 
cases a contribution from the villagers used generally to be levied. 
Since 1880-81 Government have decided to undertake all such 
repairs at their own cost. Petty repairs to catch-water drains 
and to water-channels are still left to the people. Repairs and 
improvements to masonry works are always undertaken by 
Government. In the case of improvements either a contribution is 
asked from the villagers or an agreement is taken from them to pay 
such extra rates or irrigate such extra land a.s may be required to 
nake the proposed improvements pay. During the ten years ending 
881-82 the total amount spent on repairs was £11,421 (Rs. 1,14,210). 

Of the 2979 ponds and reservoirs the chief are at HAveri in 
arajgi, at Nagnur in Bankapur, and at Dambal in Gadag. 

The Haveri lake, about seven miles south of Karajgi is one of the 
gest and most important reservoirs in the district. It has a 
chment area of sixty-nine squai-e miles in which are many other 
ds and reservoirs. It rarely fails to overflow every year, and 
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when full its area is 647 acres. The work is provided with two 
waste weirs of a total length of 350 feet. In 1881-82 the lake 
watered 515 acres assessed at £509 (Rs. 5090). 

The Nagnur lake in Bankdpur has an earthen dam whose water 
face is protected by a massive dry-stone wall. The dam is 3400 
feet long^ and has a greatest height of twenty-four feet. The top 
width is twelve to twenty feet, carrying a cart-road from Shiggaon 
to the villages on the east. ' At the north end is a waste channel for 
the escape of flood waters, and there is a masonry outlet sluice 
through the dam at each end. The lake is so shallow that on an 
average the water lasts only for six months after the rains cease, and 
the lake water has to be supplemented from the wells in the ga^ens 
below. The.se gardens are old established betel and cocoa-palm 
plantations, and are valuable properties yielding handso.me profits to 
the owners as well as a considerable revenue to Government. 

The Dambal lake is fifty-five miles east of Dharwar in the Gadag 
sub-division where the rainfall is light and facilities for storing 
water are few. It is said to he about 300 years old. It was made 
by an earthen dam 4000 feet long and about twenty-five feet in 
greatest height whose water face is guarded by a massive dry-stone 
retaining wall. It has a masonry waste weir at each end, 335 feet 
long and two masonry outlets for the discharge of water f jr irrigation. 
The lake was originally a very fine work, but, at the beginning of 
the present century, it had greatly silted, and so much of the, bed 
was overgrown with a thick bdhhul forest that for some time its 
water had been comparatively useless, A recent survey has fixed 
the area of water surface at 300 acres and the capacity at 14| millions 
of cubic feet. The catchment area measured forty-six square miles, 
and, with an average rainfall of twenty inches, the supply of water 
would be greatly in excess of the storage. The lake usually ran 
dry in December and wells had to be dug and worked for four or 
five months every year at great cost. The periodical failure of the 
lake's supply resulted in much of the land lying fallow for half the 
year, after the six months’ crops were reaped, and a great deal was 
sown with ordinary dry crops. The lake was repaired by Govern¬ 
ment in 1824 and 1849, and in I860 minor repairs were carried out. 
It was further repaired daring the famine of 1876-77 and 1877-78. 
The 1876 and 1877 improvements included the raising of the water 
surface six feet, thereby increasing the lake’s storage capacity from 
14f to 108 millions of cubic feet; the making of a new waste weir 
300 feet long with its crest twelve feet below the new top of the 
dam on which extreme floods are calculated to rise 8'6 feet; the 
extension and improvement of the outlets; the construction of 
distribution channel 1J miles long commanding 1790 acres; and 
the clearing of the hdbhiil forest in the lake bed. These great 
improvements were completed by the end of 1878. 

Besides these lakes a fourth called Madag lies in Maisur limits abo 
two miles south of the Kod town of Masur. The boundary betwc 
Kodand Maisur runs along the top of the old dam so that the lake 
in Maisur, while the lands which it waters are in Kod. Like ot 
irrication works in the south and west of the district, the Ma 
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lake is believed to date from the time of the Vijayanagar kings 
(1335-1570). The maker of the lake intended to close the gap 
in the hills through which the Kumudvati feeder of the Tungbhadra 
flows into Kod, and by this means to form a lake on the south 
side of the range of hills which divide the Masur valley from 
Maisur. This was accomplished by throwing up an earthen 
embankment, now about 300 feet thick at the base and 100 feet 
higb, faced towards the lake with huge stone blocks descending 
in regular steps from the crest of the embankment to the water’s 
edge. Two similar embankments were also thrown across other 
gaps in the hills to the right and left of the Kumudvati valley 
to prevent the pent-up waters escaping by them, and a channel 
was cut along the hills for the overflow of the lake when it had 
I'iseu to the intended height. When full this lake must have been 
ton to fifteen miles long and must have supplied water for the 
irrigation of a very large area.^ The neighbouring hills still bear 
traces of vast cuttings for material and of the roads by which it was 
brought to the site, A moderate sized fort on the hill commanding 
the lake is said to have been built for the protection of the work 
people. Each of the three embankments was provided with sluices 
built of huge slabs of hewn stones for the irrigation of the plain 
below, and two of these remain as i)erfeot as when they were built. 
These sluices wore built on the same principle as other old Hindu 
local sluices, a rectangular masonry channel through the dam closed 
with a perforated stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the 
sluices had to be in proportion to the size of the lake, instead of the 
small stone pillars which in ordinary works carried the platform over 
the stopper, the suppoi-ts were formed of single stones weighing 
about twenty tons each. To the upper sluice a tradition of human 
sacrifice attaches. As it was the crowning point of this great work 
the Vijayanagar king and his court met to see the great single stone 
pillars raised to their places. For days the workmen's efforts 
were vain. At last it was known that the Place Spirit was angry, 
and, unless a maiden was offered to her, would not allow the pillar 
to be raised. Lakshrai the daughter of the chief Vadar or pond- 
digger offered herself, and was buried alive under the site of the 
pillar. The spirit was pleased, and the pillar was raised and set in 
its place without mishap. In honour of Lakshmi the sluice became 
a temple.- 
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2 Lieut.-Colonel Playfair, R. E., Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 27th 
October 1879, According to a second legend the pa/ii of MAsur, whose family lived 
at Pura Parkeri in the Maisur division of Shiinoga had a beautiful daughter Kenchava 
whom the Vijayanagar king wished to marry. As her father was of a higher caste 
than the king the girl refused the king’s offer and fled. Afterwards her parents 
wished to marry Kenchava to the pdlil of Isur in the Shikdrpur sub-division of Mai- 
snr. They set out to celebrate the marriage, but on passing a temple now covered 
by the waters of the Madag lake, Kenchava entered the temple and devoted herself to 
the god. When the lake was made, Kenchava refused to leave her god, and, when the 
h'st floods of the rainy season came, the temple was hidden under the lake and the girl 
vas drowned. It was a season of severe floods and a watchman was set to watch 
he dam. Kenchava entered into this watchman and told him to go and tell the pdtil 
lat unless he ofl'ered her a woman nine months with child she would Imrst the lake. 
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The lake was finished and filled. But in some heavy flood it burst 
not through the carefully closed valley but by the most westerly of 
the three embankments. Through this outlet a vast body of 
water forced its way in a deep groove with a fall of nearly 100 feet, 
wearing a chasm with nearly perpendicular sides as if cut with a 
knife. As the pressure of the water grew lighter and the strata to 
be cut became harder, the wearing ceased, and a certain 
quantity of water remained in the bed of the lake. The surplus 
now passes in a pretty little waterfall over the point where the 
cutting ceased. After this disaster no steps were taken to make 
use of the water which the broken lake still held. The builders 
abandoned the undertaking, and, till recent times, the 
unfinished channels and the dam remained overgrown with forest. 
It was sometimes visited to see the single stone of the main sluice 
which remained one of the wonders of the country,. After the 
country passed to the English two difficulties prevented any use 
being made of the water stored in the broken lake. When the 
breach occurred, the lowest of the old native sluices, which offered 
the only channel for drawing water through the enormously thick 
dam, was left too high above the surface of the water to be of any 
value. Any attempt to dam the outlet chasm, and so raise the 
level of the lake auflSciently to use the old sluices, was prevented 
not only by its great expense, but by the opposition of the Maisur 
villagers, whose lands lay on the margin of the lake, and would be 
swamped by any rise in its level. Owing to these difficulties nothing 
was done until, in 1858-59, Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair, R. E., then 
executive engineer, thought that if a culvert could be laid below 
the old sluice the lake could be successfully tapped. This was 
done under Colonel Playfair's immediate supervision. For this the 
old native sluice had first to be cleared as it was filled with dirt. 
Clearing was begun on both sides, not without the opposition of 
the Maisur people who at first drove the workmen off, and objected 
to anything being done on their side. When the two parties of 
workmen came within 100 feet of each other progress was stopped 
as the stones that supported the roof were found to have fallen 
in. The sluice appears to have been originally laid on the rocky 
surface of the valley, roofed with enormous stones, and the dam 


The watchman said he could not leave his post. Kenchava promised that if he want 
she would not break the big dam but tnat if he was long in coming back she 
would burst through one of the hills. The watchman went and gave the headman 
Eencbava’s message. But the headman paid no heed to his message, punished 
him for leaving his post, and offered Kenchava no sacrifice. Enraged with his in¬ 
solence Kenchava broke through the bill and the embankment as well. Poor people 
used to go to the lake and beg Kenchava to lend them nose and earrings to use at 
a wedding and found what they wanted at the water side. One man forgot to return 
the ornaments and Kenchava no longer provides them. In 1870, a fisherman’s tackle 
got entangled in the roof of the under-water temple. Diving down to free his tackle 
the fisherman entered the temple and saw a golden image of Kenchava. She warn¬ 
ed. him to tell no one she was alive, and told him that on the day he let out her 
secret he would burst a blood-vessel and die. He asked her how he could get out 
of the temple ; she gave him a push and he was on the surface. He kept his secret 
for two years, told it, burst a blood vessel, and died. In seasons of drought, the 
heads of the temples in Shikirpar come to this lake with a round piece of gold anc' 
a nose-ring, They lay food on a small raft and pushing it into the lake pray Kei 
chava to send rain. Dr. Burgess’ List of Archasological Remains, 17-18. 
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built over it. The weight of the one hundred feet of earth had been 
too great for the sluice-roof. In the part where the aluice-roof 
had fallen the further clearing became a matter of great danger. 
The only plan appeared to be to gently dig over the broken stones 
and trust to find sounder ones beyond, and thus again to get a 
roof over the heads of the workmen. This attempt was successful. 
Only a few of the covering stones had fallen in; and the earth above 
them was sufficiently consolidated by time to allow of a passage 
being dug through it. The two parties at length joined, and the old 
subterranean gallery was opened through its whole length of 800 
feet. The digging of the culvert below the floor of the old sluice 
was then begun, the old work acting as a ventilator as well as a roof 
till the new tunnel was arched. All went well till towards the 
centre where a mass of extremely hard rock gave much trouble. 

As a part of Colonel Playfair’s scheme two canals were to be dug, 
leading off 33^ feet above the original bed of the river. Six miles 
of the whole length of the 16^ miles of the left bank canal, and eight 
miles of the whole length of the 15^ miles of the right bank canal 
have been dug. The left bank canal is carried along the rear slope 
of the main embankment until it reaches the new river channel 
which it crosses by a large aqueduct. In 1882-83 four miles of the 
ri^ht bank canal were planted with about 7200 trees mostly 
babhulsj mangoes, and nims. The total area watered was 482 acres 
and the crops watered were mostly sugarcane, rice, garlic, and 
onions. The water rates vary from 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre for twelve 
months’ crops to 2s. (Re. 1} an acre for rainy-season crops. The 
lake might easily be made to bold a great deal more water. Even 
by boarding the waste weir the storage might be greatly increased. 
What prevents the carrying out of fresh works is that every foot 
which the surface of the lake is raised swamps a large area of 
rich land. In 1872 an attempt was made to induce the Maisur 
villagers to accept compensation and let the land be flooded; but 
the attempt failed. The matter is still under consideration, and it 
is hoped that some arrangement may shortly be made. At present 
as the canals are small, with only a slight fall, it is not possible to 
draw off the lower portion of the water above the sluice sill level, 
and the upper portion is lost by evaporation. As the total depth 
of the lake above the sill of the canal sluices is only 4*50 feet little 
water is available for late and hot weather crops. The ordinary 
rainfall is enough for the common early crops which are grown to a 
great extent in the neighbourhood. 

The only important system of canal irrigation is on the south 
bank of the Dharma, the Vardans chief feeder, which rises in the 
SahyAdri hills about twenty miles south-west of H^Lngal. The work 
is about three hundred years old, but most of the masonry is stones 
taken from Jain or Ch^lukyan temples. The head works of the 
main canal are at the village of Shringeri about five miles south¬ 
west of H^ngal. A solid masonry weir thrown across the stream 
raises the water a few feet, and two canals are led off one on each 
bank. The left bank canal which is called the Kamanhalli canal is 
about three miles long. It feeds four reservoirs and waters a small 
•rea of land on its way. The right bank canal, which is known as 
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tho main Dharma canal, is seventeen miles long, passing through 
the villages of Sevhalli, Gejihalli, and Gavrapar, Near its head it 
sometimes carries over 400 cubic feet the second. At Gavr^pur 
it crosses a road under a masonry bridge and continues through 
the land of Sirmapur and fills the two large reservoirs of Gholeshvar 
and Snrleahvar. At Surleshvar, seven miles from Shringeri, 
the canal divides into twohranohes, one flowing east to A'dur 
and the other flowing south to A'lur. Each of these two 
main branches throws out a number of smaller channels which 
command a considerable tract of country between the Dharraa 
and the Varda. The Dharma is also dammed by a masonry weir at 
a point about thirteen miles below Shrjngeri and a canal known as 
the Naregal canal is taken off at the right bank. This supplies 
three ponds at Naregal besides watering the land under its 
immediate command. The Dharma has a catchment area of sixty 
square miles at the site of the main canal headworks which is 
densely covered with forest. This forest land adds greatly to the value 
of the Dharma as it gives off the rainfall in manageable quantities 
and over lengthened periods. The Naregal canal intercepts the 
drainage from a great deal of the land watered by the main Dharma 
canal as well as the supply afforded by the catchment area of the 
river between the two head works. The Dharma flows only daring 
the six web months. To make use of its water during the dry 
months, a number of ponds were built by the original projectors 
of the scheme. These ponds are below the canals, and are filled by 
the surplus water of the river during the rains, Storage is thus 
obtained during the hot months and irrigation is perennial. In 
1881-82 these canals supplied ninety-two ponds of which thirty-nine 
were fed from the main canal, fifty from the branch canals, and 
three from the Naregal canal. The largest of these ponds are at 
Dholeshvar, Surleshvar, Arleshvar, A'dur, Havanji, Balambid, A'lur, 
and Naregal. In 1881-82 the area watered by the canal and the 
ponds dependent on the canal was 8660 acres. Of these 8660 acres 
208 were watered by the Kamanhalli or left bank canal, 7399 
by the main and branch. Dharma canals, and 1053 by the Naregal 
canal. Of the 8660 acres 8127 were rice land and 533 were 
garden land. The gardens under the Naregal reservoir are 
very rich, yielding the finest betelnuts in the neighbourhood. The 
revenue realized was £3542 (Rs. 35,420). The principles of the 
original project are sound, hat mistakes of detail interfere with 
the success of the scheme. The fall of the canal bed is 
unduly slight and is irregular. Nowhere is the fall more than 
one foot in a mile and in many parts it is much less than a foot. 
The course of the canal is very roughly laid out. Sharp turns 
and corners are common, and there are long needless bends, unless 
indeed owners refused to let the canal pass through their lands. 
From Shringeri to Surleshvar not a work was made to carry the 
local drainage across the canal. In consequence silt deposits are 
unusually heavy, and nearly the whole of the water which reaches 
Surleshvar is carried through the A'lur branch which has a rapid 
fall. Only in heavy floods, perhaps for a few days twice a year, 
does the water find its way down the A'dur branch. Formerly a’ 
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villagers interested in the canal busied themselves once a year in a 
general and thorough silt clearing. This custom has gradually fallen 
into disuse. Where the system is so large and complex the 
principle of leaving the distribution of the water entirely to the 
people is open to grave objection. The villages on the higher 
reaches of the canal take an undue share of the water to the serious 
injury of those lower down. For some time inquiries have been 
made how far the whole work can be placed on a sounder footing, 
and a regular and just system of water distribution be introduced. 
The attention of the irrigation department has for some time 
been given to the improvement of the Dharma canal. A survey 
has been made of the main canal, and it is proposed to carry out 
works for its improvement and to bring it under proper control. 
The chief works would he regulating the fall by clearing obstruc¬ 
tions, straightening the course in places, providing masonry escapes, 
and making the width more uniform, ft is proposed to tik a 
regulator at the head-works, to provide proper outlets, and to intro¬ 
duce more system into the managemeut of the canal. 

Besides the Dharma canals there are two minor works of the 
same character; one for using the water of a stream running from 
the Nidsingi reservoir south to tlie Dharma at Kuntanhoshalli, and 
the other for using the water flowing through the valley south of 
Konankeri, and, by means of a channel made to connect numerous 
ponds, eventually to carry on the surplus water to the large 
Belgal reservoir. As regards the first or Nidsingi work, the 
stream passing near Bassdpur was diverted to the Kurgudri 
reservoir by an embankment and deep cutting south of BassApur. 
The original stream passes south and joins the Dharma at 
Kuntanhoshalli. Between the villages of Kurgudri and Satinhalli 
an ancient masonry weir across this stream feeds a small channel on 
the right bank, which waters the lands of Kuntanhoshalli. A mile 
below this weir stood an old dam from which the Savasgi lands 
were watered. This old dam was breached and ruined about forty 
years ago and the Savasgi lands lost this supply of water. To 
provide a remedy it was found more economical to rearrange the 
Kuntanhoshalli weir work so as to take off an irrigation channel 
from that weir on the left bank to the Savasgi lands, tban to 
reconstruct the Savasgi weir itself. The work is now completed. 
The supply of water to the Knntanhosballi lands has also been 
improved by the new works. The Belgal Kdlva as the channel is 
called which carries off the surplus water which gathered in a large 
valley south of Konankeri, connects a number of ponds from which, 
as each pond gets filled, the surplus water flows into the next, until 
it ends in the Belgal reservoir. This channel, which is about nine 
miles long, passes through the lands of Hankanhalli, Bamanhalli, 
Nellibid, Yelvatti, Talkerikop, and Gundur, and finishes at the 
Belgal reservoir. In many places are masonry outlets, whence rice 
lands lying between and not under the lakes are also watered. 
These outlets are said to have been an after-thought. The villagers 
of Belgal, who are the last to benefit by this channel, complain that 
in consequence of these outlets the water is taken for so many 
fields that the reservoirs do not fill as they used to, and the Belgal 
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reservoir has lost a large supply of water. This channel was 
repaired and the new outlets made some years ago at the expense of 
the villagers. 

According to the Collector’s return for 1882-83 of 12^002 wells 
3099 were step wells and 8903 were stepless wells. The average 
depth of a well varies from fifteen feet in Kod to a hundred and twenty 
feet in Navalguud. The cost of building a step well varies from 
£30 to £200 (Rs. 300 - 2000) and of building a stepless well from 
£7 lOfi. to £30 (Rs. 75-300). The following table shows the number 
of wells, their average depth, and the cost of building them: 


JDhdrwdr Wells, 188S-83. 


SCfB-UlVIBIOH. 

Wbllb. 

Cost. 

With Steps. 

Without 

Steps. 

With Stepa. 

without 

Steps. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Aver¬ 

age 

depth. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Aver¬ 

age 

depth. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High 

est. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 



Feet. 


Feet. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dh&rw&r ... 

210 

25 

1861 

70 

60 

160 

10 

20 

HuWI . 

143 

az 

1194 

SO 

60 

200 

16 

26 

Navalgund 

24 

120 

.311 

120 

80 

200 

20 

SO 

Oadaa . 

4SS 

40 

824 

40 

60 

100 

10 

20 

Bank&piir. 

467 

25 

663 

60 

60 

100 

10 

20 

ilJtnebenimi* 

503 

40 

440 

50 

50 

100 

10 

20 

Hangal 

do 

30 

1336 

30 

40 

80 

10 

20 

Karajgl . 

89(3 

36 

573 

42 

60 

100 

10 

20 

Kalghatgi. 

74 

44 

285 

69 

60 

100 

10 

20 

Kod 

860 

15 

1679 

15 

30 

70 

74 

16 

Ron . 

63 

41 

234 

60 

50 

100 

10 

20 


Navalgund and Eon which are badly placed for pond storage are 
also ill-suited for wells. The people are put to much inconvenience, 
not only because drinking water is scarce, but because it is bad, 
being charged with salt and lime. The supply of water in wells 
depends on reservoirs lying on a higher level from which the water 
soaks into the wells below. The wells in garden lands are nothing 
more than ponds of all sizes and shapes, and as they are not 
regularly built or surrounded with a parapet wall, the rains sweep 
much mud and filth into them, and unless they are regularly cleared 
they become choked and useless in a few years. These wells begin to 
be used about March, when, either from a scanty rainfall or from other 
causes, the pond supply begins to fail. When the water in the wells 
is on a level with or near the surface, two men scoop up the water 
by swinging a basket or guda through it. When the water is five or 
six feet below the surface the leather bag or mot is worked. As 
many of these wells are shallow and have no spring they dry as 
soon as the ponds. 

The use of manure is generally understood. Except alluvial lands, 
all fields are more or less manured according to their wants. The 
garden lands are fully manured especially those growing the richer 
crops, which are manured with great care and with as much liberality 
as the husbandman can afford. Rice lands are freely manured and 
even the dry crops get a fair share. Waste lands, when brought 
under tillage, are not manured for the first year or two. In such 
cases the first crop sown is almost always Indian millet followed by 
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a green or oilseed crop. If it seems to want it the land is manured Chapter IV. 

before the third crop is grown. Black and good brown soils are . . —r 

manured once in three, four, or five years. They are naturally rich, Agnomtnre. 

and their vigour is renewed by the upper soil being always washed Manure. 

into cracks and the subsoil coming up for tillage. Red and poor 

brown soils are manured every second year and in some cases, if 

the husbandmen can afford it, every year. Sugarcane, rice, Indian 

millet, chillies, and ragi want manure every year; save Panicum 

miliare, castor-oil, and nddv, Phaseolus mungo want manure once in 

three years. On account of the labour and cost of carting the 

manure, fields more than a mile from the village are not manured 

oftener than once in throe or four years. There are four methods of 

enriching the soil, the chief of which is mixed manure. This consists 

of cattle droppings, ashes, stubble, the shells of betelnuts, urine, 

and every form of rubbish which can be gathered. All this is 

stored in a pit near or in the husbandman's yard. The manure in 

the pit is occasionally covered by a thin layer of earth op house 

sweepings by which the volatile properties are kept from passing into 

the air. Some time before sowing, the manure is carted to the fields, 

piled in small heaps, spread on the field, and ploughed into the soil. 

In sowing Indian millet and other grains the poorer husbandmen 
mix the manure with the seed. As each husbandman has his 
manure pit, manure is not sold. An acre of garden land wants 
ten cartloads of manure of the nominal value of 5.s*. (Rs. 2^), and an 
acre of rice or dry-crop land wants four cartloads nominally worth 
'2s. (Re. 1). The second way of manuring is by having the stubble, 
the cotton leaves, and the weeds eaten by sheep or goats. These 
animals are known to leave their droppings on the ground the 
moment their rest is disturbed. The husbandmen contract with the 
shepherd that the sheep or goats shall not be allowed to rest more 
than an hour or two in one place, but be moved from time to time 
in the field. The urine and droppings are thus evenly spread over 
the whole field. When the finer-grained crops such as save 
Panicum miliare, and yellu Sesamum indicum are about to be 
sown tho stubble is gathered in heaps and burnt on tho field. The 
fourth way of enriching the soil is by green manuring. Black 
sesamum or guryellu is sown in late May or early June and is 
allowed to grow for throe months when it flowers. It is then ploughed 
in and destroyed by the heavy hoe or kunti. This is considered 
sufficient manure for two years. In somo places pond silt is spread 
on the fields, but silt is not so enriching as the other manures. 

A two years' change of crop is held to be relief enough to the Chanoe. 
soil. In black soils cotton and Indian millet, as a rule, are sown 
alternately. In red soils Indian millet is followed by Italian millet, 
rdgi, save, chillies, or castor-oil, that i.s the change is from grain 
to green crops or from grain to oil-seeds. Oil-seeds are often used 
as a relief to the usual change of grain and green crops. The same 
crop is seldom sown in the same land for two successive years. The 
chief exception to this rule is that grain may be sown in the same 
field for several years without a change if care is taken that a lata 
^rop succeeds an early crop. Thus the early millet may be succeeded 
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by the late navani Panicnm italicum or wheat. Green and oil crop 
may also be grown for several years in succession if the crop is 
changed, thus gram and safflower may come after cotton or black 
eesamum. As these are all late crops the soil has the benefit of a 
whole year during which it rests through the hot season and the 
early rains to receive which it is turned more or less deeply. With 
an average supply of rain good black soil yields a second crop. In 
the plain to get a second crop the early crop must be white sesamum. 
This is reaped in the end of August, when the soil is thoroughly 
ploughed or otherwise turned, and wheat or gram with an occasional 
row of safflower, linseed, or castor-oil are sown. After these the 
next crop is generally one of the early millets for which the soil is 
manured. There are therefore three modes of changing the crop : 
A change of grain with green crops or oil plants, a change of oil 
plants with green crops, and a change of early with late crops. 

Dhd,rwar field tools are like those used in the neighbouring 
districts of Belgaum and Bijitpur. A detailed description is given 
in the Belgaum Statistical Account. The chief field tools are the 
heavy plough or ncgali (K.), the light plough or ranti (K,), the 
large hoe or hunti (K.), the leveller or horiidu (K,), the seed drill 
or Icurgi (K.), the grabber or yadi hunti (K.), and the pickaxe 
or bdigudli (K.). Both the heavy or negali (K.) plough and the light 
or ranti (K.) plough consist of a thick log of wood shaped by the 
village carpenter, with its lower end curving forward at an obtuse 
angle from the main block. The share, which i? an iron blade, one, 
and a half feet long by three to four inches broad and four to twelve 
pounds in weight, is let into a socket and fixed by a movable iron 
ring to the wooden point beyond which it juts about six inches. 
The handle is fixed to the block by a thick rope passed along the 
beam and tied to the yoke, so that the strain of draught braces the 
different parts of the plough. The negali is a large, heavy, deep¬ 
cutting plough, and is worked by two to six pairs of bullocks. 
Besides the ploughman, who is seldom able to keep the plough in 
anything like a straight line, it requires one to two men to drive the 
team, It costs dll 4y. to £1 125. (Rs. 12-16) and as a rule is owned 
only by wealthy landholders who often lend it to their poorer 
neighbours. Except when the land is in very bad order the 
negali is never used. It is very effective in loosening stiff land and 
in uprooting weeds. The ranti (K.) or light plough is of exactly 
the same make as the heavy plough. The only piece of iron about it 
is a narrow bar about nine inches long which serves the purpose of 
a share. It is worked by one pair of bullocks and costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2). The ploughman manages it by himself as the reins of the 
bullocks come to the handle of the plough. In red and black soils the 
small plough is used before sowing to turn the soil •, hut, except cotton 
fields, good black soil often yields for several years without wanting 
even the small plough. The large hoe or hunti (K.) is a rude tool. 
The chief part is a stout slightly crescent-shaped blade of iron about 
three feet long and four to five inches broad, fastened in stout 
timbers with its cutting edge turned forward. The timbers are 
secured slopingly in a heavy beam of wood five feet long and one foo^ 
broad. The beam is joined to theyoke by two lighter piecesof woodanr 
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from the upper surface of the beam rises the handle to which one 
end of a rope is tied and the rope is wound once round the lighter 
timbers in the middle, and is taken to the yoke and tied there. 
The large hoe costs about lOj, (Ra. 5) and is worked by four 
bullocks. To add weight a couple of boys generally sit on the 
beam, on each side of the handle, and are ready to clear stones 
stubble and other rubbish that may choke the hoe. Except in rice 
lands, in all lands where a plough is used before sowing, the large hoe 
or kunti follows the plough, breaks the larger clods, gathers the 
roots of weeds and of the last crop, and thoroughly loosens the 
soil. In rich black soil, where for several years no ploughing is 
required before sowing, the large hoo is used to turn the soil. As 
land stifE and full of weeds requires the negali or heavy plough, so 
weedy stiff land requires a larger deep-cutting hoe called nidgi kunti 
(K.). A third small light hoo called balleml kunti, is, in all soils, used 
after the kunti to level the .surface and to cover seed sown by the seed- 
drill or kurgi. Besides the different hoes, a log called the korudo or 
leveller is used for breaking clods and smoothing the surface. The 
leveller is the log of a tree trunk split down the middle, scooped out 
and smoothed outside, and with two wooden pieces driven through it, 
on which the drag ropes and yoke are tied. When at work the 
driver stands on the leveller to give it weight. The seed-drill or kurgi 
is of two kinds, one for sowing grain and the other for sowing cotton. 
It consists of wooden beam with three to four wooden bills standing 
out at equal distances and armed with small iron tongues to make 
drills. To each of these bills is fixed a bamboo tube whose upper 
end is joined to a hole in the bottom of a wooden cup which has as 
many diverging holes as there are tubes. It costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same manner as in 
the light plough or the light hoe. The driver fills the cup with 
seed. In some villages the seed-drill has only three bills, which are 
wider apart than the four bills. When mixed grains are to be 
sown in one of the drills the driver plugs the cup hole for that drill 
and the seed is sown by a man who walks behind, and, from a cloth¬ 
ful tied at his waist, drops seeds through a hollow bamboo called 
bukku which is tied to the seed-drill. The cotton seed drill is made 
on the same plan as the grain-sowing kurgi. It has only two bills 
eighteen inches apart and has no cups with holes. It is worked 
by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same way as in the grain drill. 
At the back of the beam of the seed-drill are tied by ropes two 
hollow bamboos or hukkus, which are kept in furrows drilled by 
the iron tongues of the bills, by two sowers, who from a clothful of 
seed at their waist drop the seed through them. The grubber or 
yadi kunti is used to clear grass and weeds between the rows of 
young crops. It also earths up the soil at the roots of young cotton 
plants. It consists of a beam two and a quarter feet long by six 
inches broad with two stays like the harrow. In the lower end of 
each stay a blade of iron is fixed horizontally to the beam. Two 
beams are generally worked by one pair of bullocks ; and sometimes 
one pair of bullocks works three and in rare cases even four beams. 
Each beam is joined to the yoke by two stout bamboos, each fixed 
to the beam over each stay, and is guided by one man. It costs 
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2s. 6d. (Rs. 1J). The pickaxe or hdigudli has one end pointed and 
the other end bladed into a sharp adze. It is most effective in 
cutting and uprooting grass and other weeds after the land has 
been ploughed. It coats about lO^d. (7 as,). Besides these field 
tools there are a weeding hook or kurchegi worth about 9d, (fi as.), 
an axe or kudli worth 2«. (Re. 1)^ a sickle or kudgolu worth about 
2s. (Re. 1), a saw-sickle also called kudgolu worth Is. to 2s. 
(Re. J-1), and a spade or sulM worth about 2s. (Re, 1), Two carts 
are used for field purposes. The crop cart for bringing home field 
produce or carrying produce to market is about twelve feet long 
and three to four feet broad. The floor is made of two strong bars 
joined by four or more cross pieces at equal intervals. The wheels 
are of solid timber each of two or three pieces joined together and 
surrounded by a heavy iron tiro two inches thick and nearly two 
inches broad. The wheels gradually thicken from the rim to the 
nave. The axle tree, which is an iron cylinder, being considerably 
below the height of the bullocks, the floor is raised by a tongue 
resting on the axle. By this means, if the load is well balanced on 
the cart, the bullocks have comparatively little of the weight, and 
the draught, being on a level with their shoulders, is easier. From 
the axle run two polos to the ends of which the yoke is tied. 
With outriggers on both sides, the cart can carry a very great 
weight, It is rudely shaped and heavy ; even when empty it is a 
hard pull for one pair of Wllock,s; when loaded it requires four to 
six yoke of oxen. It costs £4 to £16 (Rs. 40-160). The manure 
cart differs from the crop-cart in having high sides made of tur stalks 
or bamboo matting. By removing the sides the manure cart is 
sometimes used for other .purposes. They are drawn by two to. 
three pairs of bullocks. 

Except a few black soil fields mvned by traders and money¬ 
lenders which are covered with grass and bushes, because they are 
let to men who have neither the means nor the heart to work them, 

tillage is carried on with care and labour. Except when they are 
thickly covered with haridli (M.), nat (K,), or karige (K.) grass, 
Cynodon dactylon, or, when the intended crop is cotton, black soils 
do not require a yearly ploughing. Ploughing instead of improving 
harms Indian millet, for if the fall of rain is heavy the black 
soil runs together and becomes too wet for the proper growth of 
the young plants. This does not happen when the surface is 
simply loosened by the large hoe or kimti. Red soils require more 
tillage. The field should be ploughed twice, once lengthwise and 
once crosswise. When moist, red soils become light, friable, and 
easily worked. Two bullocks only are required to draw the plough, 
and the labour and expense are not much more than in hoeing 
black soil. Besides ploughing it is always necessary to use the 
large hoe once or twice to all kinds of soils before sowing, and, 
in the early stages of their growth, both Indian millet and 
cotton must be frequently hoed and cleaned. Cotton requires 
particular care. If grass and weeds are not constantly rooted out 
the young plants are stunted and the outturn is small. 

Dharwar shares both in the south-west and in the north-east or 
Madras rains in a greater degree than any other district in the 
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Presidency. The south-west rains are most felt in the hilly and woody 
west, the north-east rains in the open east and north, and both about 
equally in the two southern sub-divisions of Kod and Ranebennur. 
The prevailing tillage in the west is wet chiefly of early or mungari 
crops; in the east the tillage is dry chiefly of late or hingari crops. In 
Kod and part of Rdnebennur, which share in both rains and have both 
dry and wet tillage, entire failure of crops from drought is unknown, 
though it often happens that the rainfall favours one kind of tillage 
more than another. No rainfall can well be too heavy for rice 
when once it is well above ground; while too much rain harms 
dry-crop tillage. On the other hand the rainfall which is most 
suitable for dry-crop tillage is not all that can be desired for 
rice. The husbandman^s year of 365 days is divided into twenty- 
seven lunar asterisms or star-chambers. These are Ashvini of 
fourteen days from the 11th to the 24th of April; Bharni of 
fourteen days from the 25th of April to the 8th of May; Kritika of 
fifteen days from the 9th of May to the 22nd of May; Rohini of 
thirteen days from the 28rd of May to the fourth of June; 
Mrigshirshe of fifteen days from the 5th to the 19th of June; 
A'rdi of fourteen days from the 20th of June to the 8rd of July; 
Punarvasu of fourteen days from the 4th to the 17th of July; 
Pushya of fourteen days from the 18th to the 31 st of July; A'shlesha 
of fourteen days from the 1st to the 14th of August; ilfay/ie of 
thirteen days from the 15th to the 27th of August; Jlitbbe of 
fourteen days from the 28th of August to the 10th of September; 
Uttara of fourteen days from the 11 th to the 24th of September; 
Bastu of thirteen days from the 25th of September to the 7th of 
October; Chette of fourteen days from the 8th to the 2l3t of 
October; Svdti of thirteen days from tho 22nd of October to the 
3rd of November; Vishdkhe of thirteen days from the 4th to the 
16th of November; A'nurddhi of thirteen days from the 17th 
to the 29th of November; Jesktha of thirteen days from the 30th of 
November to tho 12th of December; Mul of fourteen days from the 
13th to the 26th of December; PurvdshJdha of thirteen days from 
the 27th of December to tho 8th of January ; Uttnishddha oi thirteen 
days from the 9th to the 2l8t of January; Shrdvana of thirteen 
days from the 22nd of January to the 3rd of February ; Dhanishteoi 
thirteen days from the 4th to the 16th of February; Shutatare of 
thirteen days from the 17th of February to the first of March; 
Purvdbhddre of fourteen days from tho 2ud to the 15th of March; 
Uttrdbhddre of twelve days from the 16th to the 27th of March; and 
Eevati of thirteen days from the 28th of March to the 10th of April. 
Seven of these between Kratika and A'shlesha, that is between the 
9th of May and the 14th of August, form the early or mungdri 
season; six between Maghe and 8vdti, that is between the 15th of 
August and the 3rd of November, form the late or hingari season; 
eleven between Hastu and Shrdvana, that is between the 25th of 
September and the 3rd of February, form the harvesting season; 
and seven between TJttardshdda and Revati that is between the 9th 
of January and the 10th of April form the cotton-picking season. 

The normal Dharwar rainfall may be divided into three periods. 
Che first lasts from the middle of April to the end of the first week 
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in June. Every ten or fifteen days in these six weeks should have 
a heavy easterly thunderstorm with half an inch to two inches of 
rain. These falls are wanted for the western rice lands that the rice 
may be sown before the end of May. East of Hubli these showers 
have no special use as the black soil grows no rice, and no crops 
are sown before the end of June or the beginning of July. 
The next period is the south-west monsoon, which lasts from the 
middle of June till the middle or end of September. The monsoon 
should begin with about a week of heavy showers lasting some 
hours every day to soak all land intended for early jvdri or rdgi. 
After a week^s rain should come a nearly fair week that field work 
may be pressed on. The first sowings of jvdn should take place 
in early July. The whole of July should be wet, with few entirely 
dry days, August is generally a dry month, with as a rule not 
more than two to three inches of rain. These August showers 
moisten the surface of the eastern plain and prepare it for the sowing 
of late or white jvdri and cotton. The date of sowing white millet 
and cotton varies with the rainfall from the middle of August to the 
middle or even the end of September. Wheat mixed witb linseed 
or safflower is sown still later. September should he moderately 
wet with many fine days. The harvest depends on October more 
than on any other month. October is also the month of most 
uncertain rainfall. If no rain falls in October, as was the case in 
1876, the cotton, the late jvdri, and the wheat are entirely lost. 
If unusually heavy rain falls in October, as fell in October 1877, the 
early jvan ears sprout. The whole of the October rainfall is from' 
the east. It is not steady rain, but comes in sudden and heavy 
downpours which last an hour or two. The whole October rainfall 
should be about six inches, half an inch to two inches falling in one 
heavy plump every few days. This gives all the moisture which 
the cotton, wheat, and later jvdri require. After October the less 
rain that falls the better both for harvesting the early jvdri crop 
and for the health of the growing cotton wheat and other late 
crops. December and January seldom pass without a few days 
often of heavy rain. In the east heavy December and January rain 
mildews the wheat ; in the west heavy December and January rain 
does little harm as the lice and early jvdri are harvested in 
November and early December.* 

In 1881-82 of 1,507,942 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
184,776 acres or 12‘25 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 1,323,166 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,324,827 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 756,034 acres 
or 57'06 per cent of which 389,411 were under Indian millet jola 
(K.) OT jvdri (M.) Sorghum vulgare, 174,827 under wheat godhi (K.) 
or ghau (M.) Triticum sestivum, 85,117 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt 
(M.) Oryza sativa, 47,830 under navani (K.) or kdng (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 28,859 under rdgi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corooana, 
17,911 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 4099 under 
spiked millet sejje (K.) or hdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, one under 


1 Mr. F, L. Charles, C.S., in the Famine Commission Report, 14-15. 
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maize mekltejola (K.) or makai (M.) Zea mays, aad 7977 under other 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 101,197 
acres or 7‘63 per cent, of which 33,035 were under gram kadli (K.) 
or harhhara{M.) Cicer arietinum, 25,575 under togari or tuvari (K.) 
or iur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 24,200 under hurli (K.) or kuUhi (M.) 
Dolichos biflorus, 14,760 under hesaru (K.) or ynug (M.) Phaseolus 
radiatus, 426 under uddu (K.) or vdid (M.) Phaseolus luuugo, 
and 3201 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 70,426 acres or 
5‘31 per cent, of which 14,734 were under linseed ayasAf (K.) or 
javiis (M.) Linum usitatissimum, 3694 under sesamum yellu (K.) 
or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, 41 under Indian mustard sdsive (K.) 
or rdi (M.) Sinapis dichotoma, and 48,957 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 359,210 acres or 27'11 per cent, of which 357,701 
were under cotton liatti or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypium 
herbaceum, 1222 under Bombay hemp sanbu (fC.) or tag (M.) 
Crotalaria junoea, and 287 under Indian bomppMncZi (K.) or ambddi 
(M.) Hibiscus canuabin us. Miscellaneous crops occupied 37,960 acres 
or 2'86 per cent, of which 28,748 were under chillies menasinakai 
(K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 3742 under sugarcane a 
(K.) or'US (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 1251 under tobacco hdge 
soppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, seven under ginger 
shunti (K.) u/Zrt (M.) Zinziber officinale, and the remaining 4212 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The following are the details of some of the most important crops ; 
Indian Millet, jola (K.) Jvdri (M.) Sorghum vulgare, with in 
1881-82, 389,411 acres or 29’39 per cent of the tillage area, is 
the most widely grown crop in the district, the grain forming the 
husbandman's chief food and the straw supplying the best cattle 
fodder. In good black soil free from weeds for Indian millet the 
land is treated in the same way as for cotton. Red soils must be 
manured and ploughed before the leveller or korudu is used. No 
fewer than eighteen vai’ieties of Indian millet are grown inDh^,rw6r, 
Of these two bili jola (K.) and kari-goni Jola (K.), the finest of 
the whole are late or hingdri crops. The remaining sixteen are 
mitngdri or early varieties. Of the sixteen early varieties six, 
murthijola, dhodojola,utal-phulgaya,chejkara, kagi-jola and jmnd'i/mZ 
are sown as regular crops, never as occasional rows among other 
crops ; a seventh variety hhagvant phulgara is sown both as a 
single crop and in rows among another crop. AH of these seven 
mature in three to four months. The seven other varieties patansdli, 
gavri kidu 07' kidmudumugn, lasvanpadu, phulgara, jelkovjola 
or jogi-jedi-Jola, ken-jola, and kodrnukanjola are, except 
kodniukanjola, sometimes sown as regular crops but usually as 
occasional rows in fields of navani Panicum italicum or rdgi 
Eleusine corocana. Jelkanjola, does so well as an occasional row crop 
that it has the special name of ukkudi jola, ukkudi meaning an 
occasional row. When sown with late crops all of these seven are 
intended only to supply cattle with green fodder. The two remaining 
varieties halmukan-jola and ulkanjol^ are mixed with some of the 
above varieties before they are sown. These two may be eaten 
^-oasted ; they are never made into bread. The early or mtengdri 

inds are sown in July and August, and are reaped from October to 
B 98 —35 
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December, Along with the early Indian millet generally in 
every fourth row or drill, are sown cajan pea hurli or Dolichos biflo- 
rua and matahi or Phaseolus aconitifolius which thrive with the 
same preparation of soil as the millets. The late or Mngdri Indian 
millets are sown in October, and reaped in February and March. 
With them are sown occasional rows of safflower gram and linseeed. 
Unless the ground is well manured Indian millet is not sown in the 
same field for two successive years ; the second crop is either cotton, 
wheat, gram, or safflower. 

Ba'oi (K.) or «dc^ni(M.) Eleusinecoroeana,with 28,859acres or 2'17 
cent of the tillage area, is grown both in red and black soils, but 
generally in the red soils of the hilly west. Of two kinds oE rdgi both 
are sown in June after the first burst of the south-west monsoon, and 
reaped one kind in October and the other in December. In prepar¬ 
ing red soil for rdgi the ground is ploughed with the large plough 
and is afterwards broken and levelled. Manure, at the rate of one 
or two cart-loads an acre, is laid in heaps at equal distances, and the 
seed is thoroughly mixed in the manure. Furrows are cut with the 
small plough, the sower following the plough with a basket full of 
mixed manure and seed which he drops in the furrow, his basket 
being kept full by a man who walks to and from the heap. When 
the sowing is over the lovelier or koriidu breaks the clods and covers 
theseed, the lighthoe or hallesal Ttunti is passed over the surface, and 
is once more followed by the leveller. Along with rdpia little mustard 
and the variety of Indian millet known as ukkadi-jola are some¬ 
times sown. At intervals a row of cajan pea is drilled in. Thirty 
five years ago (1848) when wood-ash or humri tillage prevailed, 
rdgi and sdw were planted in forest clearings. In these clearings no 
manure but the ashes of cut underwood were used. The same 
clearing only yielded a crop two years iu succession when the 
ground was left fallow till the underwood had grown high enough 
to be again burnt. 

(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare with 17,911 acres or 
1‘35 per cent of the tillage area, is grown in the same way as 
rdgi. Of two varieties, one, muligi sdve is sown in June after the 
first burst of the south-west monsoon, and reaped in September; the 
other is sown from the 1st to the 1.5th of September and reaped in 
late December. Muligi save or early panic is seldom grown in the 
western forest villages, because, as it ripens before any other grain 
it has to bear the whole attacks of the wild hogs which infest those 
parts, and it is not valuable enough to make it worth watching. 

Wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum eestivum, with in 1881-82 
174,829 acres or 15*19 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly iu 
Navalgund, Gadag, Hubli, Ron, and Dh4rvvhr. It does not thrive well 
in Bank^pur. The three chief varieties of wheat are the red or lambda, 
the local or y ydri apparently meaning Karnatak, and the deski also 
local apparently meaning Deccam Of these the red is the finest and is 
much like English wheat. Wheat is the last sown of the cold weather 
crops. It is not sown till the October rains are over, and there is no 
chance of more rain. Wheat is generally grown in good soft black soil 
which has been thoroughly broken by the large plough followed b' 
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tlie heavy hoe or kwiU and the light hoe or ballesal kunti Twenty-four 
to forty pounds of seed an acre are sown through the seed drill and 
the soil is again worked with the light hoe. After this it wants 
no weeding or other care. Wheat is grown every third year^ and is 
followed by Indian millet. In some places wheat alternates with 
sugarcane and gram and occasionally safflower is raised between the 
rows of wheat two to six feet apart. Safflower does not ripen till a 
month after the wheat and does not interfere with its growth. The 
wheat crop takes three to three and a half months to ripen. Towards 
the end of December it should have one good shower. When the 
seedlings are about a month old they are apt to suffer from rain or dew, 
and from a disease called hhandar which is caused by westerly winds. 
Southerly winds are also unwholesome. Excessively cold breezes 
bring on a disease called ittangi (K.) which makes the wheat plants 
turn reddish and bear poor or no ears. The acre outturn is said to 
Vary from 60 to 3U0 pounds and to average about 200 pounds. The 
average wholesale rupee price of wheat is about thirty pounds. Wheat 
is not the staple food of the people of the district. It is used only by 
the rich and the well-to-do. In the south of the district a little wheat 
is brought from Kumta in North Kanara. Of the local wheat some 
is sent to Belgauni, At present (1SS4) the cost of carriage to Belari, 
the nearest railway station, is about £2 8^. (Rs. 24) the ton. 

Rice hhatta (K.) or that (M.) Oryzasativa, with 85,117 acres or 6'42 
per cent of the tillage area, is grown almost wholly in the woody west 
which is locally called mallddu or hill land. Rice wants much 
and constant moisture. When it depends on rainfall alone rice is 
always uncertain, but this element of chance rather fascinates the 
people. Most rice land is independent of simple rainfall for its water- 
supply. The lowlying lands are watered from ponds and much is 
also watered by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by 
water-courses or kalvds. Failing pond water irrigation is supplied 
from wells or more commonly from holes fed by underground 
soakage from ponds. The rice soil is red towards the extreme 
west, and further east it is alight coloured clayey mould. This clayey 
soil, by the action of water, tillage, and weather, becomes stiff, com¬ 
pact, and very retentive of moistui’e. This kind of rice soil is poor, 
middling, or good according to its situation. In high and exposed 
sites it is poor and shallow, even with care and manure able to bear 
only one crop of poor rice ; in middle situations neither very high 
nor very low it is middling, of some depth, and where there is 
moisture enough, yields two crops, one of rice and the other of 
pulse ] in low lands or valleys it is of superior richness, of a rich 
dark brown, and yields excellent after-crops. Regular rice fields 
are divided into level compartments a few feet to fifteen or twenty 
yards broad and varying in length according to the landholder’s 
pleasure or the position of the ground. The slope of the ground or 
hill side is generally carried into a series of terraces each one or two 
feet higher than the one immediately below it, and the front of each is 
guarded or raised by a foot high embankment forming part of the 
descending step. The effect of a hill or rising ground terraced in. 
-rice plots is extremely pleasing. The three kinds of rice-land require 
almost the same labour. After harvest the poor soil seldom holds 
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moisture enough to allow of its being ploughed j middle class soil 
even when not moist enough to yield an after-crop, is always damp 
enough to be ploughed, and the ploughing is a gain as it makes the 
land more ready to receive the occasional dry-season showers. The 
upturned grass and stubble roots die and rot, and the stiff clods 
crumble in the heat and air. At the end of March manure is laid 
in heaps. In early April the clods are broken by the leveller or 
Jcontdu, or, if still very hard, by labourers with clubs. In fields 
which have not been ploughed after harvest nothing, except the 
laying of manure, can be done till the first rains of late April or 
May, when the field is ploughed and the clods are broken by the 
mallet. The manure is then scattered broadcast from a basket, the 
surface is turned by the heavy hoe or kunti and the leveller or korudu 
follows. Nothing further is done till rain enough falls to admit of 
sowing for which a small seed-drill or kurgi is generally used. An 
acre of rice land on an average wants three to five loads of manure. 
If more is laid on, and the rains are abundant the crop will gain 
greatly; but with light rain in highly manured land the crop will grow 
too freely and will probably dry without comingto ear. From thB25th 
of May to the end of June, as soon as the village astrologer has fixed 
the lucky day, the seed drill is decked with green leaves, the 
husbandman bows before it, and sowing begins. The drill is closely 
followed by the halle-sal-kunti or light hoe to cover the seed, 
and the korudu follows to level the surface. In about eight days the 
seed sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with the yadi 
kunti or grubber and i.s repeated generally once in ten or twelve 
days. In two months the seed drill is used for weeding, as the crop 
is too high and the fields are too full of water for the grubber. 
The weeds are always left to rot where they grew, and this constant 
supply of vegetable matter is one chief cause of the peculiar richness 
of the soil. The surrounding ridges are repaired, the earth cut from 
the front is heaped on the ridges, the beds are filled with water, and 
the leveller is passed over the crop. This gives the soil a smooth 
and beaten surface into which the water does not readily sink, but 
remains in pools. 

The rice harvest begins about the 15th of November in the drier 
land, but many hollows where water lies deep are seldom ready forreap- 
ing before the end of December. An unusually dry or wet season may 
hasten or delay the harvest a fortnight either way. When rice is 
reaped it is left to dry on the field. It is then tied in sheaves, built 
ears outwards in a stock, andleft to season for a month. A pole is fixed 
in the field, and the ground for a few jmrds round the pole is beaten 
hard and cowdunged to prevent cracks. The floor is cleaned and 
swept, and the loosened sheaves are scattered over it, and six or 
eight muzzled bullocks packed side by side in a line are slowly driven 
over the sheaves round the pole. This goes on till all the grain has 
been trodden from tbe straw. The straw is then removed, and fresh 
sheaves are laid and trodden. Winnowing follows thrashing. Rice 
is winnowed by filling with grain a flat basket which is raised at 
arm’s length and slowly emptied into the air with a slight and 
regular shake. The winnowing wind blows aside the dust and the 
leaves, and the clean heavy grain falls on the ground. When a heap 
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has been collected the grain is carried to the village, the outer husk is 
removed by a wooden hand-mill or tohdikalu (K.) and as before is a 
second time winnowed. When the operations are over, the rice is 
stored in a large round basket or wattle-and-daub safe, raised a little 
from the ground on beams laid across large stones, and roofed with 
thatch. Every husbandman’s house has one grain basket in which 
rice and almost all other grains are stored. The only grains which 
are generally stored in pits are Indian millet, wheat, gram, and cajan 
pea. Nine chief kinds of rice are grown in Dhdrw^r. Of these 
two, dmhemori and konkftdli sanb/mtla are of good quality, three 
bedarsdli, somsdli, and hakkaUdli are of medium quality, and four 
dodigan. a large grained variety, Iwnipgan or red, kerekgan or black, 
and gansdU are of poor quality. All are sown at the same time, and 
are reaped one after the other at short intervals. In a fair pro¬ 
portion of rice fields sugarcane is grown once every third year. 
Where the soil has good natural moisture sugarcane is grown 
without watering, and, where the water supply is plentiful, with as 
much watering as may be necessary. The only cane which is 
grown without any irrigation, except a single flooding of the land 
when it is planted, is the small gi'ass cane which is locally known as 
hol-kabbu. The cane which does not succeed without occasional 
watering during the dry season is tho lai-gc or garden cane locally 
known as gabras dali. Green crops of mug, pdvta, matki, and gram 
are also grown after rice in hollows which hold their damp till late 
in the year. Except in red and light coloured soils, a second crop 
of cane is seldom grown without watering. 

Tobacco^ hdge sofpv, (K.) or tamhaku (M.) Nicotianatabacum, with 
1251 acres or 0'09 per cent of tho tillage area is found chiefly in 
Ranebennur, Dharwar, and Ron. Tobacco is seldom grown near the 
western forests, as tho red gravelly soil does not suit it. It is 
chiefly raised in the east light-black soil. Rich alluvial soil is pre¬ 
ferred, though, when watered, a mixture of red and black soil is 
found very suitable. The site of the tobacco field should be near 
the village as there it is more easily manured and guarded. Much less 
tobacco is grown than might bo grown. Lingdyats, at least Eingd- 
yats who have children, dislike growing tobacco, for they have 
to cut the young shoots and this sin is apt to bring sickness on 
the family. In J une the seed is sown carefully iu prepared beds. 
If the season is early, the seedlings are ready for planting in 
August; if the season is late they are ready in September. The 
field must be richly dressed with mixed i^it manure. The leaves 
are ready for cutting in December or January. As a rule 
the whole plants are gut, stem as well as leaves. In most cases a 
poor second growfch''’^comes from the root and this second crop is 
allowed to flower and its seed is saved. The average acre yield 
varies from about three hundred pounds iu Dhdrwar, to two 
hundred pounds in Ron. At four pounds the rupee this leaves 
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the husbandman a net acre profit of X4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60). 
The quality of the tobacco ia not good ; much of the home market 
is supplied from tobacco brought for sale from the banks of the 
Krishna. Tobacco is cured in three slightly varying ways. The stems, 
when cut are split, and for four to seven days are left in the field to 
dry. If there is dew they are left alone, if there is no dew they are 
sprinkled with water, or, in some cases, with a decoction of kavdsi 
hallu grass, catechu, and coarse sugar or jtigri. The stems are 
buried four or five days, taken up during the cool of the day, 
dried, sorted, and tied for final disposal. The same plan is adopted 
if the leaves are plucked from the stem. In some places after the 
plants are cut they are left in the field for eight days, tied in bundles 
of twenty to twenty-eight, and carried liome. They are piled in 
heaps with the leaves inward, and covered with matting to keep off 
wind and rain. After about a fortnight tho mats are taken away, 
the tobacco is aired for a day, and heaped as before. This process 
is repeated four times when the tobacco is considered cured, and is 
sorted and tied into bundles. According to the third process after 
the leaves have been cut they are exposed to dew for ten or fifteen 
days, and if there is no dew the leaves are watered. The leaves are 
then fairly dried and buried with two layers of leaves and one layer of 
earth. After three days they are taken in the cool of the day and spread 
outside of the house. Two days later they are tied into bundles which 
are turned every eight days. At the end of a month the tobacco is 
cured. If tobacco is cut before it is ripe or if it has been over-fermented 
in curing it is apt to be attacked by insects. In 1872 Mr. E. P. 
Robertson, then Collector of Dhdrwdr, tried to introduce both Havana 
and Shirdz tobacco. The .seed of these two exotics was sown in eighty- 
seven villages of which twenty-two belonged to Ron, thirteen to 
Gadag, twelve to Rauebennur, eleven to Kaiujgi and Sdvanur, eight 
to Hubli, six to Kod, and four to Dhdrwdr. In some of the villages 
in which the seed was planted the crops withered from want of rain, 
but in many the crops came to maturity. In every case the 
husbandmen were pleased with the tobacco. Compared with the 
local tobacco it had much larger leaves, tho crop was twenty-five per 
cent heavier, it was of a stronger and better flavour, and it fetched a 
higher price. Mr. Robertson doubted (1573) if the foreign tobacco 
could ever be well enough cured for the English market. 

SuGAECANE Icabhu (K). Or U8 (M.) Saccharum officiuarnm, with 3742 
acres or 0'28 per cent of the tillage area, is chiefly grown in the 
damp west or mallddu and occasionally in gardens in the dry east. 
Except that when it is grown in a hold it is planted in a field from 
which rice has been reaped, the garden and field tillage of sugarcane 
are much the same. The chief point is that the land must be damp 
enough. In December before the cane is planted the ground is 
prepared by breaking and levelling the rice-field ridges. After a 
week the small plough or ranti^ with two or more pairs of bullocks, 
is drawn three or four times across the ground. The clods are 
broken by the horudu or leveller, and in January the heavy 
hoe or kunti and the light hoe or ballesal kunti are 
used to Dowder and level the surface. Manure is laid in heao^. 
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and, towards the end of January, the large plough cuts the 
sui-face into furrows about eighteen inches apart. In February, and 
in some places in March, the cano cuttings are laid in the furrow and 
covered with manure. Sugarcane wants more manure than any 
other crop ; in fact cane can hardly have too much manure. Six to 
nine cart-loads are generally given to the acre. After the cuttings 
are covered with manure the small plough or ranti is run along the 
side of the furrows and fills them with eai*th. The field is then once 
well watered and wants nothing more till the rains. Eight or ten 
days after the planting, when the surface is dry, the horudu is used 
to level it and break the clods. The small plough is again used to 
heap the earth on the cane and is again followed by the Icorudu. 
After a few days the surface is loosened by the smaller hoe or ballesal 
kunti to help out the young sprouts and destroy the weeds. 
Nothing further is done till the finst showers fall, when the crop is a 
few inches above the surface and the field is weeded by the grubber 
or yadi kunti. Now, if not earlier, it is hedged, and weeded as often 
as wanted, at first with the yadi kunti and later with the kurgi or 
drill machine. The earth is heaped about the roots, and the crop 
is ready for cutting in light porous soil.s in eleven months and in stiff 
soils in thirteen or fourteen months. Of eight varieties of sugarcane 
the chief are hal kabbu, rdmrasduU, gabrasdali, and kara, kabbu. 
The hal kabhu or grass cane, though the smallest variety, is 
considered the finest. It is white and thin, about the thickness of 
a good sized millet stalk. It is sown in rice fields and is considered 
a hardy plant. It is very largely grown because it has several 
advantages over the other varieties. It wants less water than the 
large white and red kinds. After it has once fairly taken root, 
little watering is required, the rain alone proving nearly enough. 
Though the larger cane gives much more juice it has much less 
saccharine matter in proportion than the small cane, and requires 
far more boiling to make gi<,r or coarse sugar. Tbe gur made from 
the small cane is also considered of superior quality, fi'he gur of 
the small cane is light and granulated, while that of the largo cane 
is heavy wiry and of a somewhat darker colour. On account of its 
hard bamboo-like texture the small cane is much lees subject to the 
attacks of jackals and wild cats than the large cane. To sow an acre 
of hal kabbu requires 2500 to 3000 cuttings at three cuttings a cane. 
The rdmrasdali cane is streaked white and red and is sown in rice 
field.s as well as in gardens. It grows to a fair height and thickness, 
and an acre yields about ten loads of inferior jdgrif from which 
no sugar is made. The gabrasdali is grown in small quantities in 
garden lands for local use, and wants caro and water once a 
fortnight. Tbe skin of this cane is remarkably thin, the knots are 
far apart, and it is very juicy. It is much like the Mauritius cane. 
For an acre of gabrasdali or riimrasdalh 5000 cuttings at fivo 
cuttings a cane are required. The karra kabbu is the common red 
cane. The other four minor varieties are the Mauritius or 
morishydda-kabhu, dodiya, byatalldodiya, and bile kabbu. The 
Mauritius cane yields juice superior to that of the common cane, 
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but, as it wants more water, and is more liable to be gnawed and 
eaten by jackals and porcupines its growth is limited, Sugarcane 
takes more out of the ground than any other crop. In fields 
sugarcane is followed by rice and in gardens by pot herbs. Unless 
the ground is richly manured, vegetables do not yield much during 
the first season after sugarcane. It is not till the second or third 
year that sugarcane can be again grown with advantage. In a 
fair season, on a rough estimate, an acre of sugarcane will bring a 
net return of £1 12s. (Rs.16). Jdgri or coarse sugar is made in a 
press of two upright solid wooden cylinders, on one of wbicb is cut 
an endless male screw and on the other an endless female screw. 
These are set in pivots cut in a strong plank which is fixed at one 
edge of the bottom of a pit. The male screw cylinder is about a 
foot higher than the female, and into its head a horizontal bar is 
let to which are yoked two or more pairs of bullocks who keep the 
machine constantly moving. The cylinders are fed with pieces of 
cane about a foot long. Hal kahbu canes are passed once and 
rdmrasdali canes are passed twice through the cylinders. The 
juice pressed from the cane runs into a trough, which 
forms the base of the machine, and from the trough passes into a 
broadmouthed ear-then pot which is buried in the ground. When 
enough is gathered, it is carried to the boiler, a large flat iron 
vessel costing £1 12.?. to £4 (Rs. 16-40). The boiler is set on a 
brisk fire and is fed by the dried cane rinds. The boiling juice is 
constantly stirred, and the thick scum that rises to tdie surface is 
carefully removed till it becomes like syrup, when it is poured, if 
required for coarse sugar ov jdgri into holes dug in the ground and 
after cooling is cut into cakes or dng out whole. If it is wanted 
for fine sugar, the syrup, after it is taken from the oven, is briskly 
thrown up the sides of the iron vessel by two or three men with long 
flat wooden ladle,s till it cools, and is finally broken into powder by 
oblong or oval-shaped single or double bandied wooden blocks. 

Chillies, TOc«a.ft‘3?.a/£a4{K.) or imrchi{M.) Capsicumfrutescens, with 
28,748 acres or 2'16 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly in the 
country between the woody west and the open east. The climate and 
the rich or marikat soil of Kod are particularly suited to the growth 
of chillies. The chilly is sown in May or early June in a small 
carefully prepared plot, often the backyard of the husbandman's 
house, and is well watered. In July, when of some little height, 
the plants are moved to the field, and are there set in rows two feet 
apart, which are laid out with the utmost regularity and precision. 
After the field has been planted, manure is applied by the hand to 
the root of each plant, and, at intervals of eight to ten days, the 
small two-bullock plough is carefully passed between the rows of 
plants, first lengthwise and afterwards across, by which the field 
is kept free of weeds, and, to keep the roots cool the earth is heaped 
round each plant. This earth-heaping is repeated for about 
three months until the branches of neighbouring plants begin to 
touch and the fruit appears. In December and January the crop is 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first is 
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by far tbe largest, A good crop is said to yield about 400 pounds 
(1'6 mans) the acre which occasionally sells at about a penny a pound 
(Re.l a man), a price which pays the husbandman excellently. The 
price is subject to very sudden changes. The chilly is used as a 
seasoning and though only very small quantities are required,a certain 
amount must be had at any cost. Thus in .seasons of short crops the 
price rules very high, and, when the crops are large, the chilly 
becomes a glut and the price falls so low that short years sometimes 
pay better than full years. When grown as a garden crop the chilly 
ia frequently mixed with the early watered hellulli or garlic and 
ullegaddi or onion. 

Cotton,^ hatti (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossyplum herbaceum, averaging 
335,900 acres or about twenty-seven per cent of the tillage area, is the 
most important.crop of the Dhdrwdr black soil plain.^ Little cotton is 
grown either in the hilly and woody west or in the patches of stony 
and hilly ground in the eastern plain. Three kinds of cotton are 
grown in. Dhdrwar: G-ossypium arboreum devhdpus (K.) (M.) that is 
God’s Cotton, used in making sacred threads and temple lamp- 
wicks ; Gossypium indicum jviui-hatti (K.) that is country cotton ; 
and Gossypium barbadense vildyati-hatti that is American cotton. 
Of these three kinds Gossypium arboreum, a perennial bush eight 
to twelve feet high is grown occasionally all over the district, in 
gardens, beside wells and streams, and near temples. It is much 
like the Brazilian or Peruvian cotton plant, and, though this is 
unlikely, it is often said to be aa American exotic. Gossypium 
indicum, jvdn-hatti, generally known in the Bombay market as 
Kumta cotton, ia largely planted all over the black-soil plain. 
Gossypium barbadense vildynti-haUi that is American cotton, 
commonly called Sawginned Dharvviir, which was introduced into 
the district by Government in 1842, has thriven well and has come to 
occupy about a quarter of the district cotton area. Among the cotton 
producing districts of the Bombay Karnatak, DhArw^r stands 
first, and both its American and its local cotton are highly esteemed. 
All evidence goes to show that with fair treatment in preparing 
them for market, the two varieties grown iu Dharwar will rank among 
the best cottons of India. 

The upland plain of Dharwfir enjoys the unusual advantage of 
two rainy seasons, the south-west between June aud October and 
the north-east or Madras between October and December. The 
north-east rains give the country a fresh supply of moisture in 
October and often again in November, and in a small degree still 
later on. This moisture with the cool November nights has had a 
large share in successfully acclimatizing New Orleams cotton. 
In the Dharwdr cotton plains the yearly rainfall ranges from 
twenty-five to thirty inches. During the cotton-growing months, 
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1 This account of DhArw4r cotton is prepared from a pamphlet vrritten by Mr. 
W. Walton, late Cotton Inspector of the Southern Maritha Country, 

* The area in the text is the average for the five years ending 1882-83, In 1881-82 
the sub-divisional areas were, Gadag 79,637 acres, Navalgund 67,866, Eon 67,105, 
Hubli 44,865, Karajgi 30,497, Rinebeunur 22,777, Bankdpur 22,464, Dhirwir 13,069, 
Ifingal 6668, Kod 3100, and Kalghatgi 753 acres. In 1881-82 the cotton area in 
Government and alienated villages was 534,000 acres ; see below p. 302. 
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that is from. September to February, the returns for the five years 
ending 1882 show a greatest heat of 97° iu February and a least heat 
of 68° in December. For cotton to thrive the soil should be loose 
and open enough to allow the air and sun to pass below the surface, 
and still more to let excessive and untimely rain drain from 
the roots. These qualities the crumbling gaping soil of Dhd,rwAr 
has in an unusual degree.' The Dhd,rwar husbandmen describe 
their cotton lands as of two kinds ; huluk-yeri which is a mixture of 
black and red soil and yen a pure black soil. Both local and 
American cotton are planted in both these soils, but huluk-yeri or 
black and red is generally considered best for New Orleans cotton, 
and yen or pure black for local cotton. The black and red is con¬ 
sidered the richer of the two, but, in a bad season, blight and other 
diseases show themselves sooner and to a greater extent in black and 
red than in pure black. The great merit of these two soils is the 
surprising length of time during which the under-soil keeps moist. 
It is this under-ground dampness that enables the cotton plant, 
especially the American plant, to mature as late as March and 
April. When the surface of the field is baked and gaping with the 
heat the cotton bushes are still green because their tap roots are 
down in the cool moist under-soil. Cotton is seldom grown in red 
soil j the outturn is too small to pay at ordinary prices. 

Watering has often been suggested for Dhdi'wdr cotton. Mr. 
Channing, one of the American planters brought by Government in 
1842, recommended the damming of different parts of theMalprabha 
for the purpose of storing water to water the cotton fields. In 1866 
the river was examined by the Collector and by Sir Bartle Frere, 
then Governor of Bombay, when on tour. The matter was referred 
to the irrigation department, but the costliness of the scheme 
prevented its being undertaken. Another scheme was to draw a 
supply of water from the Varda river; but the Varda scheme also 
proved impossible. Though both of these schemes were given up, 
the question whether watering the black soil cotton ^fields does good 
or does harm to the crop is still unsettled. The weight of experiments 
is against watering cotton in black soils. In 1858, experiments made 
on the Dh4rw&r border showed that, even with the help of water, 
cotton could not be profitably grown in red soils, and that in black 
soil watering positively injured the crop. Dr.Forbes-Eoyle, the super¬ 
intendent of the Dhdrwfir ginning factory (1855), was of opinion that 
watering would be of use only in case of the failure of rain. Mr. W. 
Shearer, thesuperintendent of cotton exporimeatsf 1867-75), when want 
of rain threatened to destroy his crop, endeavoured to save it by water¬ 
ing. The only result was an improvement in the look of the plants. 
The watered plants yielded no more cotton than the unwatered plants, 
and the staple of the watered plants was exceptionally weak. So far 


1 An analysis of the best cotton anil ahowed in 4600 grains, 3324 grains of very 
fine Soil, 936 grains of impalpable powder, and 240 grains of coarse peblHes like jasper, 
with pieces like burnt tiles strongly retentive of moisture. The impalpable portion 
consisted of IS'OOO grains of water, 0‘450 of organic matter, 0 083 of chloride of 
sodium, 0'007 of sulphate of lime, 0‘027 of phosphate of lima, 0'0450 of carbonate of 
lime, 0'013 of carbonate of magnesia, 15'200 of peroxide of iron, 16'500of allumitu, 
0'085of potash, 48'000 of silica combined and free as sand, and 1'185 loss; total 
100 - 000 . 
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as Mr. Shearer's expei’ience weat, the only elfect of watering either 
American or local cotton was to develop the plant at the expense of 
the fibre. The late Colonel Meadows Taylor^ C.S.I., made 
experiments in watering Dhdrwd,r-American cotton, and the result 
was a failure. The leaves were curled, the bolls soft, and the fibre 
weak. He agreed with Mr. Inverarity, then Collector of Broach, 
that watering cotton in deep black soil would prove injurious both 
to the quality and to the quantity of the fibre. The black or regur soil, 
in which cotton is almost always grown, is very deep and moisture¬ 
holding. Though the surface seems dry, and no doubt is dry as 
far as the plough or hoe has disturbed it, yet, after an ordinary rainfall, 
the under-soil always keeps moist, not only beyond the time 
at which cotton ripens, but even during the whole of the hot 
weather. The roots of the cotton plant strike very deep. The 
tap root passes at least two feet below the surface, generally three 
to four feet, sometimes as much as eight feet. Even the side shoots 
pass down when they find the surfiice soil begin to dry. A certain 
dryness in the soil is apparently needed to bring the fibre to 
perfection and to cause the bolls to open. Colonel Taylor thought 
that in deep black soil the ordinary rainfall was enough for the 
plant. Its whole growth, and for the most part its buds and flowers 
and green bolls were produced while the subsoil was wet. As the 
soil dried the stem of the cotton plant stiffened, the bolls hardened 
and ripened, and the cotton burst forth. If the ground was kept 
damp, there would be a danger that the plant would throw out fresh 
shoots and fail to ripen the bolls. 

Cotton takes much out of the soil. Unless he is tempted by high 
prices, the Dhdrwar landholder does not grow cotton oftener than once 
in three years. Still as it commands a sure and profitable market, 
cotton is often sown every second year, and in some of the richest soils 
it is grownseason after season. Where it is planted season after season 
the crop is poor and the soil is much weakened. The area under local 
or Kumta cotton varies year after year with the labour market, that is 
with the quantity of labour forthcoming for cleaning. Thus, if labour 
is scarce and dear and the farmers find they have a large balance 
of unginned native cotton in stock, they will not sow that year as 
much as they would have sown if their stock had been sold 
and labour was cheap and plentiful. The area under cotton is 
also affected by the balance of grain and bread stuffs in hand, 
and also by the rainfall. If the rain is heavy in the early part of 
the season, there is a large sowing of millet and other wet crops; 
if the rain holds off until August or September, there is a large 
area under cotton, but, if the August rain also holds off and there is 
but little rain till October, wheat and gram take the place of cotton. 
Cotton fields are manured some time before the cotton is sown. The 
husbandmen say that if manure is put in along with or immediately 
before the cotton seed and the rainfall is scanty, the manure does 
not mix with the soil, and injures the cotton plant especially the 
American plant. The manure used is pulverised village refuse and 
rubbish, and occasionally oil plant or some other quick growing 
crop is raised and ploughed in. The soil is generally manured every 
second or third year. 
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Many of the better class of husbandmen take great care in 
preparing their cotton land. It is cleared of all the stumps of the 
previous crop by the heavy hoe or "kunti. Wherever it is overgrown 
with the karige (K.) or haridli (M.) Cynodon dactylon grass, the land 
is ploughed with the heavy plough. Even repeated workings of the 
heavy plough do not always succeed in uprooting the entangled 
and deep rooted haridli. Field labourers are engaged who turn out 
with pickaxes or kudlis (K.) and dig the land often two feet deep. 
This is very slow and hard work, but the result repays the severe 
labour and the expense. After ploughing, or deep digging, the heavy 
hoe or kunti is again used to thoroughly loosen the soil. When the soil 
is thu.s broken and smoothed it is considered ready for the seed. 
The Dharwar husbandmen take the greatest care not to sow cotton 
at any time which will bring the plant to maturity at a season when 
heavy falls of rain may be expected. A,s a rule cotton sowing 
begins in the latter part of August. By this time the land has been 
thoroughly soaked, and is so far drained that the surface is com¬ 
paratively dry. A fairly dry surface with much moisture below is 
the state in which land should be for sowing either American or 
local cotton. Soil in. this state helps the seed to sprout and draws 
the tap roots deep enough to support and bring the plant to perfection, 
when the hot weather and the trying east winds set in. Before 
sowing it New Orleans seed is rubbed by the hand on the ground in 
a mixture of cowdung and water; for their woolliness keeps the seeds 
from running freely through the seed drill. The seed is sown with 
the aid of the horgi or seed drill which has iron teeth eighteen inches 
apart, to each of which a hollow bamboo tube called yellishedi (K.) 
is fastened. Bullocks are yoked to the seed drill, and, as they work, 
the iron teeth plough two drills, and in those drills the cotton seed 
is dropped through the bamboo tubes. The seed drill is immediately 
followed by the hoe which closes the drills. Frequent hot sunny 
days after sowing promote sprouting and about three months more 
remain during which from time to time rain may be looked for. The 
seed leaves begin to show in six to twelve days. In about a month, 
when the plants are three or four inches high, the farmer takes his 
grubber or yadikunti, and works it between the cotton plants, doing 
two rows at a time. The grubber roots up all young weeds and grass. 
At the same time it turns the surface soil, keeps it from souring, 
and heaps the soil at the roots of the young plants. This heaping 
of the soil is repeated several times, the oftener the better, until the 
plants grow too high to work the grubber. The more hardworking^ 
and careful husbandmen supplement the grubber with hand labour. 
For this men, women, and children are employed on Sd. to 6d. 
(2-4 as.) a day, weeding at surprising speed with a kurchegi or 
miniature sickle. By the beginning of October, a strong, dry, 
cutting east wind sets iu. The east wind lasts till about the middle 
of November, when the strain is eased by occasional moist 
southerly and westerly breezes and timely heavy thunderstorms. 
After this the dry east wind again sets in and blows steadily 
till January. The American cotton plant usually flowers in 
December, often ten days to a fortnight in advance of the local plant. 
Its cotton bolls mature in February and March, A good American 
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crop usually yields five pickingSj with a week between each ; a poor 
crop not more than three pickings with a fortnight between each. 
All of the pickings andj in the case of the local cotton, almost all of 
the ginning, is done by women and children, the men’s share in 
the labour ceasing when the plants are full-grown. 

Crossing has very often been tried in Dharwjir with a view to 
improve the different varieties. Attempts have especially been made 
to cross the local plant either with New Orleans, Sea Island, or 
Egyptian, so as to keep the hardiness and strength of the local plant, 
and gain the silkiness, length, and large outturn of these foreign 
varieties. So far back as 1859 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
explained the decline in the quality of Dhdrwar American cotton to 
natural crossing, the result of mixed sowing of the local and foreign 
varieties. Such a result Dr. Wight (1842-1850), a botanist and 
a practical cotton planter in Koimbator, thought impossible. In 
1872, Mr. Shearer stated that in his experience the cotton of plants 
grown from seed that had been looked on as crossed, on coming to 
maturity, showed no marked improvement on those of the parent 
plant. The only difference was in appearance. Plants obtained 
by crossing local and Egyptian grow well, but their bolls did not 
ripen. A cross of Egyptian or Sea Island with American seemed 
always to run out and the plants dwindled after the second year. 
If they ever produced bolls the staple was weak. Mr. Shearer tried 
to cross the different local varieties. The look of the plant often 
changed, still he could not say whether they were crosses or sports. 
Mr. Shearer traced the apparent changes, which often deceive an 
unprofessional eye, to difference in season, situation, and tillage. 

Dharwar cotton is liable to two diseases, henithgi rog (K.) and 
karaghi rog (K.). Benithgi rog is brought on by continued hard cutting 
easterly wind ■, it turns the leaves red and blights them; the flowers 
and pods fall off without maturing and the plant slowly dies, Karaghi 
rog is brought on by cutting easterly winds with heavy morning 
dews and fogs ; it disappears if a westerly wind sets in before the 
disease has gained too strong a hold. 

According to the season the acre yield of clean cotton ranges from 
fifty to 120 pounds, the yield of American cotton being greater than 
that of country cotton. According to the 1882-83 cotton report,during 
the five years ending 1882-83, the acre yield was estimated at fifty 
pounds of American cotton and forty-two pounds of local cotton. 
The cost of growing cotton is difficult to determine. Much depends 
on the grower the number of cattle he owns, the area of land he holds, 
the number of persons in his house, and many other conditions which 
more or less affect his actual cash outlay in grownng cotton. 
Roughly the acre cost of growing American and local cotton is 
11s. 4|(^. (Rs. 5-1-1). As the value of the American crop may be set 
down at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the value of the local crop at 
£1 4s. 9d. (Rs. 12-1) the American leaves a net profit of 18s. 7^d. 
(Rs. 9 tV) and the local of 13s. 4^cZ. (Rs. 6-^). To the net profit on 
the country cotton a small amount may be added, as in many cases 
the husbandman’s family themselves clean the cotton. 

In 1819, a year after DharwAr passed to the British, the 
commercial resident in the ceded districts, recommended that 
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SOjOOO to 100,000 pounds of Brazilian cotton seed and some quantity 
of New Orleans and Sea Island cotton seeds should be procured and 
distributed in Dharw^. To tempt the husbandmen to try these 
foreign cottons it was proposed to offer a reward of £17 1 Os. (50 
pagodas) in cash or in the shape of a gold medal and chain on the 
first delivery of five hundred pounds of clean white cotton free 
from seed dirt and leaf, that is at the rate of about 17s. Qd. 
{2i pagodas) for each man of twenty-five pounds. This 
proposal was approved by the Madras Government, but it does 
not seem to have been carried out. In 1824 it was noticed that 
much land fit for growdng cotton lay waste. The cost of clearing 
rich land was so great that a lea.se or Ttaul of nine or ten years of 
light rent was not inducement enough to tempt the people to 
undergo the expense. In 1829 under orders from the Court of 
Directors, to improve local cotton and introduce fine foreign 
varieties, experiments were begun in Dharwar under Dr. Lush, 
who, in addition to his ordinary duties as superintendent of the 
botanical gardens at Dapuri in Poona, was entrusted with 
cotton experiments in Khdndesh and Dharwar. Dr. Lush reached 
Dhfirwar too late in the year to sow cotton. He bought some fields 
of growing plants, and proposed to clean cotton in a way which could 
increase its value without adding much to its cost. He also proposed 
to distribute the seeds of the best Gujarat, New Orleans, and other 
annual cottons, which would ripen in the course of the season, so 
as to produce new varieties of the staple. The cotton bought and 
cleaned by Dr. Iju-sh was favourably noticed in England and was 
valued at 5-|d. to 5|d, (S-l - 3| as.) the pound, when Indian cottons 
were selling at Livcirpool at 3d. to Gd. (2-4 as.) the pound. In the 
next season Dr. Lush chose land for a stnall cotton farm at Sigihalli 
in the Khanfipur sub-division of Belgaum, The land was so situated 
that, if necessary, it could be watered by a stream. Partly owing 
to a bad season, but chiefly owing to the damaged state in 
which the foreign seed was received, the experiment failed; the 
entire crop sent to England amounted only to four bales. Of these 
four bales two, of a kind not recorded, wore valued at T^d. to 8^d. 
(5-5| as.) the pound, one of American upland seed at 8d. to S^d. 
(5^ -5§ as.) the pound, and one of Dharwar Now Orleans at 8d. 
(5^ as.) the pound. At this time the average price of Indian 
cotton in England was 4Id. (2§ as.) the pound. In spite of these 
high prico.s all four packages turned out unfit for spinning. 
Small quantities would still command the high prices named for 
candle-wicks and jewellers’ purposes. The cotton was cleaned 
by a foot roller so ineffectively that the work had to be 
suppleiriented by a number of hand-pickers behind the foot 
rollers, who had to pass the whole of the ginned cotton through their 
hands and remove from it the broken seeds and dirt that had passed 
the roller. £G (Rs. 60) were spent in cleaning 784 pounds of cotton. 
The landholder.s were unwilling to go on trying foreign seed. 
The yield was less and the quality was poorer than that of the local 
cotton. About this time (1829) a quantity of Broach cotton cleaned 
by the foot roller sold for 5^d. to hd. (3|-4 as) the pound. 
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Between 1829 and 1832 the results of the sowings of American 
cotton seed at Navalgund^ Dh^rw^r, and Morab were various. The 
seed was liable to fall off in quality, they withered, and got to look 
like the seeds of poor black-seeded cotton. In proportion to the seed 
distributed Dr. Lush received very little cotton. Some American 
seed sown as perennial and tried at the Sigihalli farm failed. Some 
Broach and Jambusar seed was tried at Navalgund, but the pods 
were attacked by field bugs, and the produce was poorer than that 
of the local cotton. About 1830 a small trade in Dhdrwdr 
cotton sprang up with China, and the Canton merchants highly 
approved of the consignments that were sent to them. In 1831 
at the Sigihalli farm, five pounds of Pernambuco seed at first 
promised well, but the plants were afterwards blighted. In 
November 1832 the plants were recovering, hut up to that time 
there had been no outturn. Some Bourbon seed was tried with 


Pernambuco, hut it did not come up. Some seed of a white- 
seeded perennial from the Dapuri garden was thought likely to 
turn out a fine silky cotton, and was prepared by the saw-gin. 
In 1832 some Egyptian was tried, and in November, Dr, Lush, not¬ 
withstanding a dry season, thought it more promising than the other 
varieties. During 1833 the results continued most discouraging. 
The Pernambuco was a complete failure in black soils and the 
American green-seeded varieties, that is Georgian Uplands and New 
Orleans, were found to degenerate rapidly and to yield thin 
unsatisfactory crops. In 1834 Dr. Lush thought Pernambuco might 
succeed in fairly moist red soil Pure black soil was death to this 
seed. In 1835 experiments at the Sigihalli farm convinced him 
that Pernambuco would never answer in Dhfirwdr. He thought 
Egyptian might succeed as an annual, as it bore a good crop 
the first year, and the proportion of its wool to seed was double that 
of the local cotton. In 18-36 the Collector, Mr. Baber, while giving 
his opinion on the Sigihalli farm, said that though the experiments 
had gone on for five years, not a single landholder close to the 
farm had in the slightest degree changed his mode of cotton tillage, 
of gathering the crop, or of preparing it for market. About this time 
Dr. Lush showed that a new ginning machine was required, as the 
foot roller was not suited to foreign cotton, and as the American 


gin was a failure. In 1836 the Dharwar experiments were closed. 
They were considered to have failed after a fair trial. Still Mr, 
Mercer the American planter, when looking over a collection of 
experimental cottons at the India Office in London in 1840, picked out 
samples of Dr. Lush’s white-seeded perennial which he said were quite 
equal to good New Orleans. 

In 1838 several commercial bodies in Great Britain urged 
measures for improving Indian cotton. In consequence of this 
agitation, Captain Bayles of the Madras Army was sent to 
America to engage the services of trained men to teach the people 
of India how to grow and prepare cotton. Ten American planters 
were engaged and started for India in 1840 with a large quantity 
of the best cotton seed, some American tools, cotton gins, and 


presses. Of the ten planters three came to Bombay. In 1841 
the Collector, Mr. A. N. Shaw, to whose steady and persevering 
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efforts much of the success of the attempt to acclimatize 
American cotton in Dharw^r is due, planted, on the local system, 
some ten acres in Hubli with some of tho Mexican seed sent 
by the Court of Directors. Mr. Shaw believed that of all 
Western Indian climates the DharwAr climate was most like 
the climate of tho United States cotton-growing districts. Mr. 
Shaw was right, and his cotton, though the seed was old and 
though the plants were grown under many disadvantages, was 
declared by the local landholders and merchants better than their 
own, and was valued by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at £1 to 
£1 10a. (Rs.10-15) the khandi, that is twelve to eighteen per cent, 
higher than the best Broach, then tho standard staple at Bombay. 
Mr. Shaw’s fields gave ninety pounds of clean cotton the acre, 
while the neighbouring fields sown with local cotton returned only 
forty-five pounds the acre. Mr. Mercer one of the American 
planters, who reached Dliarwar about this time, was so satisfied 
with Mr. Shaw’s fields, that his doubts of American cotton 
becoming a valuable Indian product disappeared. In spite of his 
success Mr. Shaw thought that no rapid spread of American cotton 
was possible, unless a simple poi'table gin was introduced. At this 
time most of the landholders were deep in debt and worked 
without spirit, Tho ordinary way of gathering the cotton crop 
was to let it fall on the ground and lie on the ground till the cotton 
bushes ceased bearing. Then the people went out and gathered it 
all in one gathering. They mixed the fresh and the old, making 
no attempt to separate the clean from the dirty. About the same 
time (1841-42) Mr. Hadow, then assistant collector, grew some 
Bourbon seed cotton on the native plan in the black soil of G-adag. 
The return was thirty-one pounds of clean cotton the acre. 
Bourbon is a perennial and seldom yields more than thirty 
pounds during the first season. The sample cleaned by the foot 
roller was especially praised by the Chamber of Commerce for 
its beautiful cleanness. In 1843 Mr. Mercer, with his assistants 
Messrs. Hawley and Channing, began an experimental cotton 
farm at Kusvugal five miles north-east of Hubli. The system 
was that followed by the Dharwar husbandmen. The only change 
was that seed was sown at intervals from early Juno, while the 
local husbandmen never sow till late in August. In this 
year 54.5 acres were under foreign cotton. Of those 183 were 
planted by Mr. Mercer with six different varieties, eighty acres with 
New Orleans, sixty-three with Broach, sixteen with Koimbator from 
acclimatized New Orleans seed, eleven with Abyssinian, ten with 
Bourbon, and three with Sea Island. The result at first was 
discouraging, mainly owing to the effects of the constant high winds 
of the early months of thesouth-westrains. BySeptemberappearances 
greatly improved and JMr. Mercer described the prospect as truly 
promising. This was the case not only with the experimental farm but 
also with the fields of the local farmers. In spite of damage caused by 
heavy rain early in October, which also told on other cotton fields, 
Mr. Mercer considered his outturn better than any he had seen 
in India, The acre yield of clean cotton was fifty-four and a half 
oounds of New Orleans, thirtv-two nounds of Broach, fiftv-four 
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pounds of Koimbator, and eight pounds of Abyssinian. Bourbon 
and Sea Island gave no return. The Kusvugal husbandmen’s returns 
were at the rate of forty-eight and a half pounds the acre on their 
fields of foreign cotton, leaving them six pounds behind their 
American rivals. IVom these results Mr. Shaw hoped by 1845 to 
see Dhdrwdr cotton hold a high place among Bombay cottons. To 
meet the ginning difficulty twenty-four ginning wheels or charkds and 
five saw-gins, cleaning 300 to 350 pounds of cotton in a day, were 
procured, and several gin-houses were opened. In Mr. Shaw’s 
opinion, and this opinion experience has proved correct. New 
Orleans cotton yields a larger aero outturn than local cotton. New 
Orleans is also more easily gathei'ed free of dirt than the local cotton. 
Its covering leaves or calyx are tougher and thicker, and less apt 
to break and mix with the fibre than the local covering leaves. The 
local cotton is also more apt to be damaged by falling on the ground. 
Further the proportion of wool is larger in New Orleans than in the 
local cotton. In a hundred pounds of New Orleans thirty-three 
pounds are wool, sixty-six pounds seed, and one pound waste; in a 
hundred pounds of local cotton twenty-fonr pounds are wool, 
seventy-five pounds are seed, and one pound is waste. Except 
that they were ill-ginned, parcels of tho 1843 experimental cotton 
were favourably noticed by the Bombay Chamber. Mr. Hadow’s 
experiment with Bourbon at Gadag did not pay its cost in the first 
and second years (1842-43). In the second year (1843) it was 
under the care of Mr. HelUer, a German, to whom it had been made 
over by Mr. Hadow. In Mr. Shaw’s opinion tho result showed that 
no further experiments should be made with Bourbon. It would 
never be a success and all experiments with it would only interfere 
with the efforts to spread the cultivation of New Orleans. Mr. 
Mercer agreed with Mr. Shaw, and added that the outturn of Bourbon 
was less than that of the local cotton. Shortly after this Mr. Shaw 
went to England. He was succeeded by Mr. Goldsmid, who, as well 
as Mr. Mansfield the first assistant collector, took much interest in 
the cotton experiments. 

In 1844-45, 2749 acres were under American cotton. A second 
experimental farm of 168 acres, of which 146 were under New 
Orleans and twenty-two under Broach, was started near Gadag 
under Mr. Hawley, while Mr. Mercer continued his experiments at 
Kusvugal. Mr. Hawley met with remarkable success. His New 
Orleans gave an acre return of 94^ pounds of clean cotton and his 
Broach of 123^ pounds. Some of the fields would have done credit 
to the banks of the Mississippi. Mr. Mercer’s plants were attacked 
by field bugs and caterpillars and yielded poorly. The acre return 
of clean cotton on 150 acres of New Orleans ranged from eighty-one 
and a half to fourteen and a half pounds. The return on sixteen 
acres of Broach gave an average of sixty-three pounds, ten acres of 
Bourbon gave an average of twenty-two pounds, and eleven acres of 
Abyssinian an average of ten and a half pounds. In this season both 
Mr. Mercer and Mr. Hawley tried manure. In 1845 the experimental 
farms were closed on the ground that it was no longer necessary to 
supply the people with American seed. Twelve saw-gins were at 
work, seven private and five Government, but to meet the people’s 
wants at least twenty more were required. In 1845-46 the rains 
B 98-37 
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were disappointing, and instead of 17,000 acres only 11,176 acres 
were planted with American cotton. In this season the planters 
were allowed to raise cotton for Government by contract with the 
landholders. Mr. Mercer paid 4.?. (Rs. 2) for tillage, 2s. (Re. 1) an 
acre for land rent, and, after paying all other expenses, Ts. (Rs. 3^) 
the acre for carrying the cotton to the ginning house. Mr. Mercer 
calculated that, at an acre yield of sixty-three pounds of clean cotton, 
the crop would cost the husbandman l^d, (1 a.) the pound. After 
giving credit for the value of the seed it was found that the crop 
represented an outlay to the grower of very little over a penny a 
pound. The whole produce of the district was calculated at 1200 to 
1500 bales of American cotton. The growth of American cotton was 
left entirely to the people. But Government were the only buyers 
and there were no saw-gins to gin it. The want'of saw-gins was 
the great drawback to the spread of American cotton, as the people 
would not grow American cotton unless they were sure that they 
could clean it and sell it. In June of the same year (1845-46) 
Mr. T. W. Channing, one of the American planters at Kusvugal, 
brought to the notice of Government that the American saw-gins 
were not suited to the acclimatized varieties, and that better and 
cheaper saw-gins might bo made in India. He thought that by 
making them on the spot the price of a saw-gin might be lowered 
from £35 to £19 16.?. (Rs. 350-198). A gin made under Mr. 
Mercer’s directions cost only £14 14s. (Rs.l47). At a trial made 
by Captain, the late Sir George Wingate, then superintendent of 
the revenue survey, the local gin beat the American saw-gin 
by twenty-five per cent. Mr. Mercer asked for a good European 
mechanic. Instead of this, and this was probably a better 
arrangement, the Court of Directors sent out 500 saws the only 
part of the gin which could not be easily made in Dharwjir, It is 
in great measure to the arrangements which were then made for 
cleaning the cotton that Dharw5,r owes its special success in the 
growth of saw-ginned Dhdrwhr. 

In 1846-47, for the first time, local dealers bought American cotton 
on. their own account, and at rates twenty per cent over local cotton. 
Mr. Hawley soon after resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Blount, 
also an American, who had come from Khdndesh. Mr. Mercer left 
at the end of 1846, About the same time the tests made by 
Lancashire spinners on Government shipments of DharwS,r New 
Orleansshowedaloss of twenty-one pounds on 332 pounds of Dhdrw^r 
New Orleans before carding, compared with a loss of 38f pounds on 
an equal quantity of common Surats- After carding the losses on 
similar quantities were sixteen pounds of Dhdrwdr New Orleans and 
pounds of Surats. When spun fifty pounds of ordinary American 
New Orleans showed a loss of 17^ per cent and an outturn of 41^ 
pounds of yarn, while the same quantity of DhArw5,r New Orleans 
turned out 42^ pounds of yarn with a loss of fifteen per cent. The 
yam of Dharwar New Orleans was pronounced equal to yarn made 
from ordinary American New Orleans. In May 1846 Mr, Mansfield, 
then acting Collector, recommended Government to cease holding out 
special inducements for the growth of American cotton. The people 
were willing to sow it to any extent, provided Government guaranteed 
them a sale. After another year, if the merchants did not step in 
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and help in creating a demand, ho did not soe why Government 
should foster the production of an article which hsid no fixed market 
value. In a second letter about the ond of the year, Mr. Mansfield 
urged that tho uncertainty of the price of Dhdrwar New Orleans 
•cotton in Bombiiy was the doubtful point in the experiment. Until 
Boinxething was dono to ensure a demand for the cotton, the burden 
of buying the entire crop would continue to fall on Government. 
He thanght that part of the Dharwar American crop should be 
offered fur sale in Bombay. Government approved of selling some 
of tbo cotton in Bombay, but wore unabm to offer it for sale 
as the Court of Directors found that the opinion had lately 
spread in K’ugland that the recent shipments of good cotton 
were pet packfiiges from cotton grown as a garden crop. Tho 
Court were theresfore anxious to have as much cotton as possible 
to show that the better class of cotton c-onld be grown iu sufficient 
f[\mntiitie3 for tradfe* purpo.ses. Ono bale wa.s left in Bombay for 
the inspection of imerchauts. Towards the close of the year 
Mr. Towirsend, tho Revenue Comtnis.sioner, repro,?euted tlio results 
of tho Dharu'ar cotton exyx^rimeuts as (mconraging. Tho weak 
point was the wa7itof a suitable provision r ginning. Government 
agreed with M/-. Townsemd that •h'^r. ffiroci-’s efforts to establish 
American cotton liad been to a great extant staocessfal. In 1847-43 
20,500 acres were undor Now Orlean.s (u>tton. At first am 
outturn of over 700 tons (2000 hhaudii) was’ exyb^ctpi''; dafun nn it 
was found that tho unfavonrablonc.ss of the season would reddtoe 
the outturn by one-thini. Twenty-nine saw-gins we.*e at work in 
the district and many more were wanted. Al)out this time the 
American planters, brought by Captain Baylcs, expre.ssed the opinion 
that New Orleans cotton would succced.only in districts which like 
Dhjirvvtir shared in the two muivsoon.s. Knrly in 1848 Mr. Goldfinch, 
the first assistant collector, discovered that in many villages tho 
per.suasion of the villago aiithoritie.s to get tho landholders to 
grow American cotton had differed little from compulsion. Mr. Bell, 
tho Collector, satisfied himself that Mr. Goldfinch was correct. 
Persuasion was stopped and the area of Ain(?ncan cotton fell from 
20,500 to 3350 acres. The people had grown American cotton 
because they had been oi'dcreil to grow it. Still in paits of the 
distinct they would grow New Orleans from choice, if only they 
could be sure of a market and had leas trouble in getting it ginned. 
In this yoarf 1848-49) tlie New Orleans crop was excellent,upwards of 
ninety pounds of clean cotton an acre, and it yielded such admirable 
seed that the character of the cotton was permanently impi-ovcd. 

In 1849-50 over 15,500 acres or five times as much as in tho 
year before w'ere under New Orleans. Tho increase was duo to a 
better understanding with tho people and bettcu' ginning arrange¬ 
ments. 1849-50 was ono of the best New Orleans seasons. It was a 
bumper crop, and very much more of it than in any former season 
was ginned in the husbandmen’s gin.s, which had risen from five 
to sixty-two. Still, either because there were still not enough gins 
or because the gins wore badly worked, the ginned cotton was 
unsatisfactory. The unsatisfactory stato of the Dharwar cotton 
was not confined to the American cotton. The local cotton was at 
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this time the dirtiest and the most fraudulently packed cotton that 
came to Bombay. Up to 1849, apart from what the sales of 
the cotton realised. Government had spent £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
on cotton experiments in Dharwar. In 1850-51 over 31,000 acme 
were under New Orleans, Shiggaon, now Baukapur, showing nearljf 
13,000 acres or an increase of 200 per cent over the previous season. 
In the Liverpool market this cotton fetched 3J<Z. the poundi. In 
1851-52 over 42,600 acres were under New Orleans, of which 17,000 
acres were in Bankapur and 700 acres in estate or la^uds. In 

this year Government gave up buying cotton. By this timp Dh4rwar 
New Orleans had gained so high a name in England, that tbe agents of 
Manchester firms in Bombay were ordered to make large purchases, 
and, in 1851, Dharwar New Orleans was sold in Dharwdr at 3d. 
a pound (Rs. 100 a khandi). In 1852-53 a difiVculty regarding 
the repair of the saw-gins reduced the acreage to a kittle over 28,000 
acres, exclusive of nearly 8800 in estate ovjdgir land^. Great dxertibns 
were made at the Dhdrwdr ginning factory to nonet the want of gins, 
and they were so far successful that in the ne>Xt year 184 gins were 
in use, and the area rose to 41,403 acres, of which nearly 10,000 
were in estate lands. The success was the more satisfactory that 
in this year Government^ meu vs^ikdrawn from ginning as well as 
from buying. In 185^-54, 41,403 acres were under New Orleans 
and 252,006 acres under local cotton. In 1854-55 upwards of 
63,000‘acres m Gov'Crnmont lands and more than 18,250 in estate 
lapa were plam.-* d with New Orleans. During these years the area 
under local cotton varied from about 223,000 acres in 1850-61 to 
210,260 acres in 1854-55. During the same years the price for a 
khandi of 784 pounds of New Orleans varied from £7 10;^. to £9 lOa. 
(Ra. 75-95), and of local DharwAr from £6 to £8 (Rs, 60-80), that 
is an average of £1 10i(. (Rs. 15) or 18| to 25 per cent in favour of 
New Orleans. Compared with what he had seen between 1843 and 
1850, in 1854 Captain, now General, Anderson noticed a marked 
improvement and extension in cultivation. The fields were kept 
carefully cleaned and manuring had become so common, that in 
some parts crops were grown to be ploughed in as manure. Some 
Bankapur cotton growers owned to occasionally getting 500 pounds 
of seed cotton to the acre, and 300 to 390 pounds was not unusual. 
During the thirteen years ending 1853-54 the mean price of a bundle 
or nug of 300 pounds of clean cotton was £1 19e. 3tZ. (Rs. 19|) in 
Navalgund and £2 ]0.s‘. (Es. 25) in fifteen other cotton centres. 
At the same time the Government rental had been reduced to an 
acre average of In 1855-56 defective ginning arrangements 
reduced thoareaof NewOrleans cotton to50,803inBriti8h and 15,711 
acres in estate lands. In the same year 202,843 acres were under 
local cotton. In 1856-57, 108,207 acres were under American and 
196,931 under local cotton. 

In 1857-58 the area under New Orleans was 130,880 acres 
and the area under local cotton 252,850 acres. In this year 
several experiments were made with Egyptian cotton seed. 
The Collector found the plants grow remarkably well. They 
were much larger and finer bushes than the New Orleans, but the 
pods rarely matured and were very liable to be destroyed by insects. 
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An experiment made •with watered Ef^yplian failed. Messrs. Brice 
& Company, who since 1854 had opened a trade agency at Dhd,rwAr 
also made experiments with Egyptian and failed. They inclined 
to attribute their want of success to the exceptional lateness of the 
rain^i, which did not set in till the middle of October and then lasted 
for a month. At the beginning of March the j)lauts were full of 
pod.^ and promised a rich crop; but the dry winds of March and 
April were too severe a trial, and the pods fell without yielding 
cotton. The Collector did not agree 'witli Mc.ssrs. Brice & Company 
that the failure had been due to untimely rainfall. In his opinion 
Egyptian cotton was not suited to the district. The weather 
desclribed by Messrs. Brice & Company had done little harm, either 
to the New Orleans or to the local crop. The details of Messrs, Brice 
& Company's experiments showthatone at Cadag failed entirely; the 
plants came up and then died away. At Bauktipur the experiment 
proipised well to the end of February ; but by the middle of April 
0800 plants gave only twenty-six pounds of .seed cotton on first and 
second pickings. They yielded no more cotton, and animals were 
allowed to graze on the plants. At llubli 8124 plants gave 106pounds 
of seed cotton, which, on being ginned, gave thirty-two pounds of 
wool, sevouty-ono pounds of seed, .and three pouads of waste. These 
experiments with Egyptian seed wore on a fairly large scale as 
they covered lOOi acres including sowings in five sub-divisions 
and aj acres in Suvauur. The result was a mean acre return 
of about twelve pounds of cleuu cotton. But as the cotton was 
valuable, its estimated price reduced the (iomputod loss on the 
cxpt'riraent to about lO^d. (7n«'.) an acre. Up to May 1857 cotton 
improvements in Dhdrwar had cost Government £42,463 12j». 
(Rs. 4,24,036). Some of this large outlay was recovered in the 
saloof consignments of Cfoverumeut cotton in England. In 1858-59 
the potton area showed au increase of 4000 acres in Government 
lands, and from some unexplained cause a decrease of 10,000 in 
jdfjir lands. The whole area undi'r New Orleans was 124,752 acres, 
conijpared with 214,993 acres under local cotton. The experiments 
to introduce Egyptian cotton were continued; 261 acres were 
planted in seven .sub-divisions. The result was again unsuccessful, 
theimean acre yield of ginned cotton being barely fifteen pounds and 
the net acre loss on tillage nearly l.s. 9d. (14 as.). As in the 
pre-vious year, the plants grew vigorously and bore quantities of 
bolls ; but most of the bolls never ripened. The assistant collector, 
who managed much of the experiment, stated that he had not seen 
one single instance of success with Egyptian cotton. Samples of the 
smqll Egyptian outturn together with samples of ordinary Uhdrwdr 
New Orleans wore sent to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The 
Egyptian was valued at Is. the pound and the New Orleans at 60!. 
In 1859 the Dharwar cotton growers were very flourishing, mainly 
owing to the handsome profits which American cotton yielded. In 
1859-60 increased ginning facilities raised the area under New 
Orleans by fifty per cent, the total area being 191,282 acres. At the 
same time the area under local cxittou was 230,665 acres. In this 
yeai’ fifty-six gins were issued from the Dharwar ginning factory. 
A third experiment with Egyptian ended much like the former 
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attempts, and the Collector, Mr. Goldfinch, considered the variety 
unsaited to the soil. An English merchant, Mr. Brook, made fairly large 
experiments with Egyptian and Egyptian Sea Island. Mr. Brook was 
of opinion that these cottons would succeed if they were sown much 
earlier than the local cotton. This theory was tested. The result 
showed that Mr. Brook was to a certain extent correct. Where good 
seed was used, the plants throve amazingly, and so far as size and 
appearance went, beat all other varieties. They went too much to 
wood and leaf, but still seemed likely to . yield largely. They 
matured much sooner than the other cotton. The crop was 
ripe early in October, when a heavy burst of rain almost yearly 
falls. The rain fell and the cotton was spoiled. What was 
picked was weak in staple. This and their own experience so 
disappointed the landholders, that tliey refused to try any more 
Egyptian at their ownri.sk. In 1800 the practice of mixing local 
and New Orleans brought New Orleans into disrepute, and it 
lost much of its value. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
thought the falling off was duo to crossing. Further inquiry 
showed that this was a mistake. Dr. Forbes^ conclusions were more 
correct. Ho thought the decline was due to wilful adulteration, 
and to the cultivation of local and Ainerican in the same field. 
Both kinds were picked and ginned together, and as the local 
cotton was cut to pioi^cs in the saw gins, the thorough mixture 
injured the whole. So greatly did the Now Orleans suffer that 
during the ten years ending 1860 its value had fallen from seven- 
eighths of a penny above to a quarter of a penny a pound below 
Broach. That this fall in value was not due to a detericivation in 
the Now Orleans seed was proved by growing two packages, one 
from fresh New Orleans seed and one from ten years old, that ia 
ten times cropped. New Orleans. The Bombay Chamber valued the 
fresh .seed cotton at Gid. and the old seed cotton at C|d.n pound. The 
only differencewasthatthestaplooftheoldcotton was slightly weaker. 
In 1860-01, 191,026 acres were under American and 284,4-52 acres 
were under local cotton. Fifty-five new gins were issued, and gins 
were still in great demand. In 1861-62 Noav Orleans rose to 
214,310 and local cotton fell to 200,491 acres, and forty-two more 
gins were sold, making a total of 884 working gins. In 1861 
besides proving that the decline in the value of New Orleans 
was solely due to mixing. Dr. Forbes, with the help of the district 
officers, succeeded in getting the people to root local plants out 
of New Orleans fields. Tho result was a marked advance in 
the value of the 1861 New Orleans. In 1862 the mixing was 
again as bad as or worse than ever. In 1862 Dr. Forbes with 
Mr, Heywood a leading Manchester merchant, went to see a 
gin-house. On entering the courtyard, which was enclosed by a 
high wall, they saw on one side a large heap of trashy local cotton, 
and near it another heap of about the same bulk of fair American 
seed cotton. The space in front of the gin-house was covered 
with a mixture of the two heaps spread in the sun to dry, and 
on this mixture the gins were at work. Dr. Forbes found that 
tho husbandmen blamed the ginners for the mixed cultivation. The 
ginners, they said, returned them mixed seed, and this they had to sow. 
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Tho ^nners said the fault was with the husbandmen who gave them 
inixad seed cotton to gin. The charge was generally brought 
hom6 to the ginnors. Dr. Forbes found that in the Hubli saw- 
gins the American and local cottons %vere being mixed. Mr. 
Eveilitt, an English merchant at Dharwhr, found mixed ginning 
spreading so rapidly that he had to close his Dhhrwftr business. 
Dr. Forbes wrote that the American was now more than half locah 
and that too of the worst description. Mr. Gordon, the Collector, 
said that he and his assistants were powerless to prevent the mixing, 
and that it must do great mischief to the cotton trade. Mr. Hart, the 
Revenue Commissioner, agreed with Mr. Gordon that this mixing 
should be stopped and that passing an Act was the only way to stop 
it. Dr. Forbes was satisfied that fear of the law was the only way of 
8top|iing the mixing. The owners of gin factories were rapidly 
growing rich. He had orders for 591 gins worth £17,800 
(Rs. 1,78,000) from people who a few years before could not buy a 
few gins worth £3 or £4 (Ks. 30-40). As Dr, Forbes’ opinion 
was upheld by almost all the officers who were consulted, 
Goveruraent appointed a Commission to inquire into cotton 
adulteration.^ Three members of the Commission, Messrs. Forbes 
Scotit and Hannay, came to the Bomlmy Karndtak to inquire into 
the ptate of the Dhdrw/ir cotton trade. They found that, during 
the season in which the inquiries were made, little or no local or 
American cotton had been shipped clean or immixed. Besides 
the mixing of different varieties of cotton the dealers admitted that 
their cotton was mixed with seeds and other rubbish, and that it 
compared badly with the exports of former years. Many of tho 
local dealers were anxious that the trade should be regulated by law 
and placed under inspection. In thoir report tho Commissioners 
stated that tho evils of the Dhdrwar cotton trade were beyond usual 
remedies, and affected not only local but general interests. Nothing 
but the energetic action of Governmeut could check so widespread 
an evil. Existing laws were insnfficiont, a fresh Act was required. 
With their report they submitted tho draft of a Cotton Frauds Bill, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Scott one of the Commissioners, 
and which had beeu altered and completed in accordance with the 
opinion of tho Commissioners. This measure, with some ainond- 
ments, was brought before the Legislative Council early in 1863. It 
passed in April 1863, and became law in eTuly of tbe same year as 
the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act IX. of 1863. The first cotton 
inspector appointed for Dhdrwdr was Captain, now Colonel, 
R. Hassard, of tho Bombay Staff Corps, who had already received 
charge of the Dhhrwsir factory from Dr. Forbes, on his appointment 
as Cotton Commissioner. Captain Ilassard’s duties of superintendent 
at a chief and two branch ginning factories left him little time for 
inspection. The American war had begun and the great rise in the 
value of cotton enabled even mixed and adulterated cotton to find a 
market. In 1862-63, exclusive of the cotton area in estate villages. 
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* The members of the Commission were Messrs. O. luverarity, M. H. Scott, 
R. RM.nnay, R. Mcllwraith, G. F. Forbes, and C. Forjett, Three of the members 
were nominated by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
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363,174 acres were uuder American cotton, and 207,063 acres 
under local cotton, and in 1863-64,323,5-35 acres were under American 
and 203,626 acres under local cotton. The local price of Dhdrwjtr 
New Orleans rose from £14 (Rs. 140) the khandi in 1860 to £38 
(Rs. 380) in 1863, and to £46 10s. {Rs.465) in 1864,and every available 
patch was planted with cotton. In 1864-65 a bad season reduced the 
American cotton area to 280,230 acres and the local cotton area to 
185,374 acres. Growersand dealers tried to supplement their deficient 
crop by mixing and false packing, and, as most of the inspector’s 
time was again devoted to the factories, the people began to think 
that the Frauds Act was not to be enforced. The offices of 
superintendent of the factory and of inspector were separated. 
Early in 1865 Mr. G. Blackwell was appointed inspector. He 
began a vigorous inquiry, and though several of the prosecutions 
failed from want of proof of fraudulent intent, the dread of conviction 
greatly I'ednced the amount of adulteration. Efforts were also made 
to induce the landholders to give up mixing the two varieties of seed 
in the same field, and to pay more attention to the choice of good large 
seed. In 1865-66, there wasafurther fall in the area, to 160,046 acres 
under local and 261,943 acres under American cotton. This fall was 
probably due to the scarcity of fodder and grain caused by the failure 
of rain in 1864-65. In 1865-66 the rainfall was again far from 
favourable, and the outturn of most crops was poor. The inspector 
found it very difficult to prove the mixing at the gins fraudulent 
under the provisions of the Act. In this year large supplies of fresh 
seed were distributed, and did much to improve the quality of the 
New Orleans cotton. 

In 1866-67 the area under American rose to 304,688 acres and 
under local cotton to 161,750 acres. Under the influence of the 
cotton inspectors, frauds and dirt-mixings were greatly checked. 
Still, in the opinion of Mr. Bulkley the inspector-in-chief of cotton, 
the working of the Act had brought to light a flaw in the 
provisions regarding fraudulent mixing. To be fraudulent, mixing 
must take place in cotton either offered for sale or offered for 
pressing. There were no presses in Dh^rw^r and the cotton was 
sold not in Dhdrwar but in Bombay. So the inspector might see 
in a ginning yard a heap of local, a heap of American, and a third 
heap of seed to be added as a make-weigbt and yet fail to secure a 
conviction. One effect of the cotton famine in Lancashire caused 
by the American war was to give fresh importance to the question 
of improving the supply of Indian cotton. It was felt that no 
considerable results could be looked for unless specially trained men 
were employed and set apart for the special duty of improving 
cotton. In 1866-67 Mr. W. Shearer was sent out by the Secretary 
of State to undertake the charge of cotton experiments. In 1867-68 
the area under American cotton fell to 300,399 acres and the area 
under local cotton rose to 181,485 acres. Mr. Shearer began his 
experiments on twelve acres of land near Dharwdr which were leased 
for five years. He carefully planted two kinds of local cotton, and 
the result promised fairly well. But he was ordered to Gujarat 
before the crop was picked and the cotton was sold before his return 
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and no record kept. Mr. Blackwell the inspector found a great 
deal of false packing. He tried to persuade merchants to aid him 
in bringing the offenders to punishment, but failed, as the merchants 
though willing wore afraid to offend the dealers. In 1868-69 the 
arek under American cotton rose to 317,!J10 acres and under local 
cotton to 194,586 acros. Though both crops suffered from blight 
the outturn was fair. With the revival of American supplies the 
price of cotton tell. To make good the loss in price, the dealers 
weighted the cotton by adding dust and othcjr refuse. Those fraudu¬ 
lent mixers were fairly safe as with a little care they could destroy 
the cotton without breaking the letter of the law. Of several 
prosecutions, all of which were aggravated cases clearly within the 
spirit of tho law, only one was succes-sful. Mr. Shearer's farm of 
twelve acres near Dlvarwar was given up and a larger farm of thirty 
acres was started at Kusvugal near Hubli. In 1868 two more cotton 
experiment Superintendents, Messrs. Milne and Strachan, came from 
England and wore placed for sottio time under Mr. Shearer. Mr. 
Shearer’s experiments included sowings of Dharwar American and 
local, and of Broach, Tinnevelli, Tanjor, and Koimbator. Except 
thp local Dhdrwar none of these yielded a good outturn. 

tn 1869-70 the area under American rose to 425,099 and of local 
to 222,116 acres. This great increase in American was mainly duo 
to increased facilities for repairing the cleaning machinery. The 
sowing was late on account of heavy early rains, and the crop was 
much hurt by blight when the plants were nearly mature. About 
fifty tons of the best acclimatized seed were distributed in Karajgi, 
Nflvalgund, Rdnebennur, and Ron, and about a ton of fresh Ameri¬ 
can seed was distributed by Mr. Shearer. The acclimatized seed 
was willingly sown, but the people were afraid to risk the fresh 
Ainericau. Fresh American seed sown by Mr. Shearer throve well. 
Two fraud cases were tried ; but both failed. Mr. Shearer worked 
this year on a much larger scale than before. He had farms of 198 
acres in Bank^pur, Kusvugal, and Navalgund; and planted several 
varieties of cotton. The result was disappointing mainly owing to 
the badness of the season. In these experiments the late sown 
plfcnts throve better than those sown earlier. The object in dividing 
the experiments was to secure a fair average of soil and climate. 
In addition to this Mr. Shearer set apart a small piece of land 
close to his houso at Kusvugal, as a nursery to study the habits 
of tho different cotton plants, and to test the theories of crossing. 
In 1870-71 the area under American fell to 335,297 and under 
local to 195,304 acres. Up to the time of picking, the season 
wqLS fair, then heavy rain fell and damaged tho ripe crop. Frauds 
were rife, but there was no successful prosoention; and great com¬ 
plaints were made of the state of the saw-gins. Mr. Shearer 
continued his experiments in the same sub-divisions, but on fresh, 
land. The land was ploughed with English ploughs and was after¬ 
wards stirred with an English grubber. He used both patent and 
native manure, but failed to discover any difference in the yield of 
cotton crops on manured land, and on unnuinured land. These 
experiments were more successful than any of his former ones ; the 
largest acre yield of clean cotton was 129 pounds. The people were 
B 98—38 
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so much pleased with the result of the sowing that they applied for 
seed. In 1871-72 the area under American cotton fell to 316,387 
acres and the area under local cotton rose to 203,191. This season 
Mr. Shearer’s experiments were limited to 110 acres, eighty at 
Kusvugal and thirty at Navalgund. Between excessive rain and 
cutting winds the season was unfavourable. At Kusvugal the 
selected seed American cotton was sown in three fields. Sowing 
was begun on the first and completed on the tenth of September. 
The crop was not large, the acre outturn of clean cotton averaging 
sixty-one pounds. At Navalgund two fields of foxirteen and ten 
acres planted with local cotton yielded an acre outturn of sixty-two 
and twenty-one pounds of clean cotton, the remaining six acres 
were planted with acclimatized Broach which returned an acre yield 
of fifty-seven pounds of clean cotton. At Kusvugal Mr. Shearer did 
the greater part of his work with English tools, with the view of 
making native farmers acquainted with their use. The English tools 
did their work better than the native tools ; and Mr. Shearer always 
offered the people snch tools as he could spare. During his whole 
stay he was only thrice asked for their nso. The native tools were 
effective when the under-soil was moist from rain, and it was only 
with moist under-soil that the cultivator worked. In 1872-73 the area 
under American cotton fell to 195,809 acres, and the area under local 
cottop rose to 318,448. Fraud, both in ginning and in packing was 
rife ; of fourteen prosecutions eight were successful. Mr. Robertson 
the Collector thought that the Cotton Frauds Act was weak and that 
the Dharwar trade required a much more stringent law. During 
1872-7-3 a difficulty regarding continuing Mr. Shearer’s pay out 
of the Cotton Improveroont Funds stopped his experiments and 
seriously interfered with his arrangements. In this year the 
question was raised whether it was worth while trying to keep 
up the supply of American cotton. Would it not be as well to have 
the whole area under the local cotton ? Many of the native dealers 
were of opinion that the local cotton could never be as valuable as 
the American cotton; one reason why so much local cotton was 
grown was that its seeds wore a valuable cattle food. The cotton 
inspector contended that if the whole cotton area was given to local 
cotton there would be serious difficulty in getting it ginned. The 
markets for the two crops were distinct, and this division by re¬ 
ducing supplies tended to keep up the value of both. Finally the 
American was a more valuable crop than the local crop. The 
yield was larger, the price was higher, and the proportion of clean 
cotton to gross outturn was greater. Mr. Tloborteon endorsed this 
opinion : he thought the importance of the American variety could 
not be overrated. 

In 1873-74 tbe area under American rose to 215,325 acres and the 
area under local fell to 268,169. The outturn was fair. Mr. Shearer 
gatliered about 1 (1,000 pounds of selected American seed which the 
Collector Mr. Robertson distributed in Gadag, Hubli, Navalgund, 
and Ron, It was arranged that similar distributions should be 
made every year. The system followed was to gather good seed 
frotn the best tracts and distribute it in the parts of the district 
where the Dh<irwd,r-American had deteriorated. The plan was 
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escellent except ttat it was on too small a scale. Fraud was very 
troublesome aud of twelve prosecutions only five succeeded. All the 
European merebants of the district joined with the inspector in 
pleading’ for an Act with stronger provisions, and in this they had 
the support of the Collector Mr. Robertson. In 1873 in the Gov¬ 
ernment farm which was started near the villages of Lakmanhali 
and Navalur about five miles south of DhArwar, the land was divided 
into seven plots and planted with American aud local cotton. In 
the first season the acre yield of the Amorican cotton varied from 
sixteen to seventy-live pounds of clean cotton, and of the local 
cotton from seventy to 154 pounds. In 1874-75 the area under 
American rose to 234,341 acres and the area under local cotton fell 
to 221,343 acres. Fraud was vei-y rife, but by the exertions of the 
inspector Mr. Walton of thirty-six prosecutions, thirty-two were 
successful. Some of this seasoii^s cotton was ginned in the steam 
gins which had been lately started by theKarwar company at Hubli. 
In this year (1874) Government appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the necessity for continuing the special law to suppress 
cotton frauds.^ The majority of the Commission, after collecting a 
large amount of evidence, were of opinion that though it was 
not advisable to annul the Act it was advisable to place it in 
abeyance for a time. When the matter was referred to the Secre¬ 
tary of State the Bombay Government were directed to prepare a 
fresh Act with the object of remedying the defects of the existing 
measure. Heavy and unseasonable rain made 1874-75 an unsuccessful 
cotton season at the Government farm. The acre yield of local 
Dharwdr and Broach was only forty-five pounds of clean cotton. 
The fresh American seed sprouted well, but soon after died. The 
acclimatized American promised well but suffered from blight; the 
acre outturn was fifty-soven pounds of dean cotton. To test the 
theory of the crossing of the two varieties one plot was sown with a 
mixture of local and American seed. The plot promised well, but 
about two-thirds of the bolls were spoiled by blight. A plot of 
New Orleans sown at the end of August yielded only thirty-five 
pounds of clean cotton the acre. Government were disappointed 
with the results ; such repeated failures year after year must end in 
the closing of the farm. 

In 1875-76 the area under American rose to 336,235 and under 
local cotton to 232,630 acres. A steam-ginning factory was opened 
at Gadag and much cotton was ginned in steam-gins, la 
consequence of the last yearis successful prosecutions there was a 
considerable improvement in both varieties of Dharwar cotton, 
though some badly adulterated cotton, ginned and packed in the 
Nizdm’s country, injured tho name of Dhfirwdr cotton. Of fifty- 
eight prosecutions fifty-throe were successful, but of the convictions 
two were afterwards reversed on appeal to the High Court in 
Bombay. The cotton experiments on the Government farm were 


' The members of the IS74 Commission were the Honourable A. Rogers, Pre.sident, 
and the Honourable Messrs, E. W. Ravenacroft and NArAyau Vdsudev, and 
Messrs. H. P. LoMesurier and E. M. Fogo, members. 
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fairly successful. Owing to the failure of the usual October and 
November rain the cotton crop was nowhere good and this failure 
of rain was accompanied by so blighting an east wind that 
Mr. Shearer thought it must be poisonous. The acre yield of 
clean American cotton in well prepared good black soil was thirty- 
four pounds. The acre outturn of clean local cotton in equally 
good soil was only twenty pounds. One plot of ground was sown 
with American cotton with sunflowers scattered here and there. 
The cotton plants grew well till November and were then caught 
by blight. The superintendent tried every means, including 
watering, to save the crop; with all his efforts he only succeeded 
in keeping the leaves a little greener than those of the plants 
in the neighbouring fields. Another three-acre plot was divided 
between selected American seed and freshly imported American 
seed. The land was well manured with slaughter-house refuse 
and poudrette in separate parts, but with no variety in result. 
The Crop was attacked by blight and the acre outturn was nineteen 
pounds of clean cotton. A quantity of dissolved Peruvian guano, 
costing in Bombay £17 10s. (Rs. 175) a ton, was freely applied to 
cotton, but apparently without any improving effect, The guano 
was applied at the rate of three hundredweights the acre on a field 
of local cotton. So long as rain lasted the guanoed patch grew 
specially freely. When the dry weather set in this difference 
disappeared, aud the outturn proved no larger than that of the 
neighbouring fields. The saw-gins were falling into disrepair and 
tbeir state was unsatisfactory. 

In the famine year of 1876-77 the area under American cotton fell 
to 44,024 and under local cotton to 99,830 acres or little more than 
one-fourth of the average area of the five previous years. The large 
number of convictions in the previous year was followed by a great 
improvement in the state of the cotton. The dealers never 
remembered such clean cotton. At the Navalur farm Mr, Shearer 
sowed American fresh and acclimatized, and selected Broach. In 
addition to the experiments at the Grovernment farm Messrs. 
Robertson Brothers & Co. planted about fifteen acres with Hinganghfit 
seed in three fields of about five acres each. Their aim was to try 
Hinganghat seed both for early and for late sowing. The first field 
had no manure aud was sown about the 15th of August; the second 
field had twenty cart.s of common village manure aud was sown about 
the 20th August; and the third field had thirty carts of common 
village manure and was sown about the 25th of August. Messrs. 
Robertson & Co, arranged with the landholders to make good 
whatever the outturn of the Hinganghat fields fell short of the out¬ 
turn of neighbouring fields of local or of American-Dh4rwdr. At the 
same time any return over that of neighbouring fields was to go to 
the, landholder. The complete failure of the late rains made these 
arrangements useless. So complete was the failure of the cotton 
crop that Messrs. Chrystal & Co. in Cadag did not press a single 
bale. Of four prosecutions two were successful. The crop was very 
small aud what came to market was clean. In 1877-78 the area 
under American rose to 128,277 acres and the area under local 
cotton to 277,300 acres. There was no local case of mixing or false 
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packing, kut much seriously adulteratod and falsely packed cotton 
came from the Nizdm’s country and was sold on the coast under the 
name of Dharwar saw-ginned cotton. Messrs. Robertson Co. 
continued their experiments in Hingangh4t. The seed was sown in 
July and in November the plants with flowers and some with bolla 
promised well. Heavy rains in December spoiled the crop reducing 
the outturn of nineteen acres to three bales of clean cotton. One of 
the chief objects of Messrs. Robertson & Co.’s experiments was to 
introduce an early cotton into Dharwar. The result was 
disappointing. The plants sown in July did not ripen earlier than the 
plants sown in September. It seemed as if the plants were unable 
to ripen so long as the ground remained damp and the weather 
continued cloudy. Mr. Campboll, the manager of the Karwar Cotton 
Company, made an experiment with Egyptian Bunnia cotton. 
Mr. Campbell divided his field into two parts; one which he worked 
in the same way as the people grew American cotton, and the 
other part which he watered. The seed was sown on the first of 
September, the first watering was given on the 17th of November, 
and watering was continued at intervals until the beginning of May. 
Mr. Campbell found no difference between the watered plants and the 
unwatored plants. The number of watered bolls was small, and the 
staple was good. But the colour was so bad that it looked as if it 
had been stained by damp. Five hundred pounds of fresh American 
seed were received from Government for distribution. In 1878-79 the 
area under American cotton rose to 246,210 acres and under local 
cotton fell to 233,280 acres. Of eight cotton fraud prosecutions six 
were successful. As in former years the passing as Dhirw^r 
American of cotton adulterated in neighbouring states was a 
serious evil. In September 1879 the Government of India 
recommended that all special legislation for the suppression of cotton 
frauds should cease. The Secretary of State did not agree witb 
the view held by the Government of India. In 1879-80 there was 
a marked fall in American and rise in local cotton. The American 
area fell to 141,726 acres and the local area rose to 331,465 acres. 
On the 4th of March 1880, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
proposals that had been made in 1879 by the Government of 
India, and desired the Bombay Government to do away with the 
special cotton fraud prevention establishment. According to Mr. 
Walton, the opinion of the local European agents and native 
merchants was opposed to the giving up of Government efforts to 
check fraud. According to Mr. P. Chrystal, a Bombay merchant 
who is well acquainted with the Belgaum and Dhdrwar cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers and merchants in American Dbdrwdr and Kumta 
cotton think (1883) that the Cotton Frauds Act failed to stop 
adulteration in the Bombay KarnAtak. Mr. Chrystal thinks that since 
the Act has been stopped, there has been no noticeable increase in 
adulteration. The American DhArwtir has declined in staple and 
lost its silkiness, but this he thinks is due not to more mixing but 
to deterioration in the American seed. In 1880-81 the area under 
American cotton fell to 77,121, and the area under local cotton 
rose to 439,251. In 1881-82 the area under American cotton rose 
to 138,790, and the area under local cotton fell to 395,396 acres. 
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In 1882-83j the area under American cotton further roeo to 145,397, 
and the area under local cotton fell to 375,070 acres. 

The following table gives the areas under American and local 
cotton during the forty-one years ending 1882-83 : 

Dluirwdr Cotton Are-a^ 184S ■ ISSSA 


Year. 

Amoricaii. 

Local. 

Total. 

Year. 

American. 

Local. 

Total. 

1812-43 

1843- 44 

1844- 4S 
1SJ6-46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 40 
1840-BO 

18.-10-51 

1861- 53 
1852-53 
18,53-54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 
1866-57 
18.57-58 
1858-59 
1860-60 

1800-01 

1S61-62 

1862- 68 

Acres. 

27 

545 

2749 

11,176 

22,331 

20.50-2 

3351 

15,573 

31,608 

42,647 

28,010 

41,403 

63,-208 

06,514 

103,207 

130,880 

124,752 

191,281 

101,026 

-214,310 

303,174 

Acres. 
184,237 
178,411 
182,437 
164,-561 
167,502 
179,-229 
201„578 
22.5,686 
•>23,315 
221,676 
2.51,114 
252,006 
210,260 
202.S43 
196,!I31 
252,860 
214,908 
230,605 
‘234,452 
2(K1,491 1 
207,063 

Acres. 

184,264 

178,956 

186,186 

176,767 

189.833 

199,731 

204,920 

241,258 

254,-083 

264,323 

279,424 

293,403 

2T3,.560 

26-0.357 

30.5,138 

383,730 

339,745 

421,046 

425,478 

414,801 

670,-2S7 

1SC3-64 

1864-66 

1805- 66 

1806- 67 
1867-68 
1808-69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1871-7.5 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

18S0-S1 

1881-82 

1882-83 

Acres. 

323,535 

280,230 

261,94.3 

304,088 

300,399 

317,310 

425,009 

335,207 

315,387 

105,800 

216,32,5 

234,341 

338,235 

44,024 

128,277 

246,-210 

141,726 

77,121 

138,790 

145,397 

Acres. 
‘203,026 
185,374 
160,048 
161,750 
181,485 
194,586 
‘222,116 
195,304 
203,101 
318,448 
2<:8,169 
221,34.'! 
232,630 
00,830 
277,300 
23,‘J,2.80 
331,466 
439,251 
395,390 
375,070 

Acres. 

527,161 

466,604 

421,089 

466,438 

481.884 
511,896 
647,-116 
530,601 
618,578 
514,267 
483,494- 

455.884 
5C8,P65 
143,864 
405,677 
479,400 
473,101 
516,37-2 
584,188 
5-20,4(47 


Gardens are found chiefly in Bankdpur, Han gal, Karajgi, Kod, 
and R^nebennur where irrigation is abundant and easy. The best 
gardens are below the large reservoirs, They are fenced with 
guava, lime, and other fruit trees, and contain sugai*cane, cocoa 
and betel palms, and betel vine. During the greater part of most 
years the gardens draw a plentiful supply of water from the 
reservoir. The supply is also helped by tho soaking of water 
through the pond bottom into the gardens. To help this soaking 
holes aro dug a few feet deep, and, if the I’eservoir fails, the water is 
scooped out of tho holes by shallow baskets called gudds which are 
swung through tho well and carry a basket full of water to a level 
high enough to let it run into all the small channels. Minor garden 
crops and watered dry crops as well as rice are often grown in tho 
gardens as change crops after sugarcane or after the betel vine is 
removed, to give tho soil fresh vigour. Some gardens with a poor 
water-supply grow only minor crops. Except in parts of Kod the 
better garden crops aro grown with much care and labour. In the 
slovenly gardens of Kod, in one coraer betel vines are mixed 
with a plantation of young betel palms. Between the rows 
of betel vinos and perhaps in other parts of the garden are a few 
plantain trees, and, scattered about with little regard to regular 
planting are thirty to sixty cocoa palms. The rest of the garden is 
altogether untilled, or is perhaps sown with crops which would 
grow nearly as well in a field as in a garden, but which have 
tho merit of hardiness and of requiring little care. The chief 
garden crops are the betel vine, plantain, betel palm, cocoa palm, 
and mulberry. 


1 The figures arc for the disti-ict of Dh^rwAr including alienated lands in Government 
villages and native state lands mixed with Government lands. 
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The Betel Vine elehuUe (K.) or pan (M.) Piper betel, a perennial, 
is the chief garden produce. It ia planted by cuttings. As it is a 
creeper, long thin quick-growing trees generally haUvals, and 
chavgachis are set close beside it for the vine to train on. The vine 
wants manure three or four times during the year, and, to succeed 
well, must be watered every eighth day and still oftener during the 
first year. The vine begins to bear leaves in the third year and yields 
a crop every third month. An acre of land contains upwards of two 
thousand plants. Leaves are gathered for four, five, six, and some¬ 
times seven years when the vines die and are dug up, the leaves of 
the trees on which they have been trained affording vegetable 
manure to young plantains and their wood being used for fuel. 
After a crop of betel vine the garden is deeply dug all over. 
According to some accounts it lies fallow for a whole year and is then 
planted with sugarcane; after the sugarcane it enjoys another year 
of fallow, when the betel vine is again planted or instead of it plantains. 
According to others sugarcane is plnntedimmcdiatoly after the ground 
has been cleared of the betel vine and has been well dug, ploughed, 
and levelled; then one year of fallow succeeds the cane, and the 
fallow is followed by plantains or betel vine, or, before these, by 
a crop of chillies or a dry-crop. Most of the betel leaves are used 
in the di.striot, the rest are sent to Belgaum. Except to men of 
means the betel vine is not a paying crop as the heavy expense of 
two years of planting, manuring and watering has to be mot before 
there is any return. 

Plantains bdlegidu (K.) or kel (M.) Musa sapientum yield only one 
crop. The trees are then cut down, but new shoots spring from the 
roots which are transplanted and set in a small pit with manure earth 
and dry leaves and well watered every eighth day. They are planted 
in lines four to five feet apart, bear fruit in the second year, and are 
then cut down. In some cases plantains are followed by a year's 
rest and the year's rest by betel-vine. 

Betel Palms^ adkigidu (K.) or supdri (M.) Aroca catechu are 
generally scattered among the betel vines. When planted by them¬ 
selves, an acre of land holds over six hundred palms. The palm 
appears above ground six months after the nut has been planted. 
If cared for and freely watered, at first twice and afterwards once a 
month, the betel palm boars fruit in eight years; otherwise it does 
not begin to bear for ten or oven twelve years. It continues to 
boar yearly for fifty to sovoiity-five years. The nuts are taken from 
the tree between October and Deccmbei’. 

Cocoa Palms tenguigidu (K.) ndriel (M.) Cocos uucifera bear when 
ten to twenty years old. if manured and watered, at first twice and 
afterwards once a month, they generally bear in their twelfth year 
and continue bearing nearly a hundred years. 

The Mulberry kiln (K.) tat (M.) Morns iudica is found in many 
native gardens grown sometimes as a hedge plant and sometimes for 
their small and pleasant fruit. They seem to have been introduced 
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> Fuller details arc given in tlie Kilnara Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 
XV. Part II. 7-9. 
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some sixty years ago when the first attempt was made to grow silk.* 
In 1823 Mr. Baber the Collector introduced worms from Maisur 
into the Bombay Karnfitak, first at the Dhdrwar jailj and afterwards 
among a few Musalmans near DhArwfir, Hubli, and other towns. 
These persons were granted seven years’ leases and were given 
advances of cash. The attempt to grow silk was so far successful 
that in 1827 a package of DhArw^r silk was sent to England. The 
ship which carried it was wrecked and the sample damaged. The 
Court of Directors reported that had the parcel been in a sound 
state the raw silk would have been sold at the rate of twelve 
shillings a pound. In 1833 Dr. Lush, who at that time was in 
charge of the Dhdrwdr cotton experiments^ reported that the people 
among whom the worms were distributed had each one or two 
acres of land under the mulberry. The outturn was a few mans 
of silk for local use which in the Hubli market sold at 14s. to 16s. 
the pound (Rs. 3^-4 the ser). In 1842 about four hundred pounds 
of a very inferior silk was made. In 1843 at Dharwar there were 
200 mulberry trees and 25,000 bushes, besides 10,820 bushes in 
the jail garden. About 272 pounds of silk worth £50 (Rs. 500) 
were made by the people and 144 pounds worth £36 (Rs. 360) 
were made by the prisoners. In 1848 after inquiry the attempts to 
grow the mulberry with a view of establishing a silk industry 
were stopped. In 1865 silk experiments were revived at Dhd.rwar 
by Dr. Mackenzie the jail superintendent. In the sixteen months 
ending September 1869 the jail produced nearly eleven pounds of 
raw silk worth about 16s. (Rs. 8) a pound. A comparison of the 
results of the last six with the first ten months of the period 
showed marked improvement in the weight of the cocoons and an 
advance from 6‘7 to 8-7 in the proportion of silk to total weight. 
Dr. Mackenzie thought the improvement was due to the greater 
attention which had been paid to the food of the worms, to regu¬ 
larity in feeding them, to the airiness and brightness of their 
rooms, and to the efforts made to prevent the temperature varying 
more than from 86” to 90°. The worms were fed on mulberry 
bushes cut down at the beginning of each monsoon and not allowed 
to grow more than three or four feet high. The worm bred has 
not been identified. From Dr. Mackenzie’s description it seems 
to have been one of the Bengal multivoltines; its total course is 
given at 55^ days. In 1872 besides the jail experiment there was 
a small mulberry plantation which turned out a fair supply of 
cocoons. During 1873-74 the mulberry plants throve well without 
watering, and though not a drop of rain fell from the 8th of Novem¬ 
ber 1873 to the beginning of April 1874, the bushes continued with¬ 
out watering fresh and healthy and threw out a constant supply of 
leaves enough to feed a considerable number of silk worms. In 1873 
samples of raw silk, the result of Dr. Mackenzie’s trial, were sent to 
experts in Glasgow, London, andPrauce. Their opinions and sugges¬ 
tions were closely alike. The thread was bright in colour and 
had good nerve; it had been much spoiled by bad reeling. The 


1 Silk in India by Mr, J. Geoghegan, Under Secretary to the Government of India 
( 1872 ), 27 - 41 . 
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iiigliest value of tlie sample 'vvas 12s. (Rs. 6) the pound ; bad it been 
properly reeled it would have been worth £1 4s. to £1 5s, (Rs. 12-12^) 
the pound. The experts considered that the sample showed that 
Bombay was in a better position for growing silk than Calcutta. In 
April 1874, Dr. Mackenzie, while noticing these favourable opinions, 
wrote to the Bombay Government that successful silk growing in 
Dhirwar would depend entirely on European supervision, and that 
he found on inquiry that, even at the highest rates fixed by the 
.European experts, there would always be a demand in the Bombay 
Presidency, in Bangalur, and elsewhere for such silk without the 
trouble and expense of sending the produce to Europe. The Bombay 
Government considered that the climate and soil of Dh^rwfir were 
well suited for silk growing and that Dr. Mackenzie’s experiments 
gave a fair hope of success. They directed him to continue his 
operations with jail labour and to plant a plot outside the jail with 
mulberry, and granted him £50 (Rs. 500) for sundry expenses 
connected with the trial.* In 1876 experiments were made to rear 
the tasar silk-worm, but owing to the small amount of silk cocoons 
obtained no important result was noted. Cotton has tor the most 
part driven out silk, and, in Mr, Robertson’s opinion, water is too 
far below the sm’face for inngated mulberry tillage to pay, 

In May 1873 Mr, E. P. Robertson, C.S., then Collector of Dhar- 
w4r, asked the sanction of Government to start an e:!?:perimental 
farm near the villages of Navalur and Lakhmanhalli about five 
miles south of Dhdrwdr. The farm was to be started on about 
seventy-seven acres and to be gradually extended to two hundred 
acres. Government gave their sanction and Mr. Shearer who since 
1866 had conducted the cotton experiments in Dhdrwfir was 
appointed its superintendent. The land was obtained with some 
diflficulty, and late in the season Mr, Shearer began work in 29^ 
acres of land divided into seven plots. The land was broken with 
a plough and grubber that had been sent out by the late Marquis 
of Tweeddale through the Secretary of State. This machine was 
based on the wheel and lever principle. It had been planned by 
and made under the supervision of the late Marquis of Tweeddale 
when Governor of Madras (1 842-1848). It was worked with one or two 
pairs of bullocks and though as light to woi'k for the same depth as. 
the country plough it had several advantages. When once set on a 
straight furrow it needed no holding. It turned out a furrow each 
time Avhile the country plough merely displaces the soil on each side 
and generally leaves a ridge altogether unploughed; it could be used 
in soil moderately dry and could be regulated to depth and breadth 
to suit the bullock’s strength, while the country plough cannot be 
worked in a too moist and heavy soil. The English plough fell into 
disuse because its repair required more skilled labour than the 
ordinary field tools. During the season the farm was increased to 103 
acres. The cotton crop was a success, the acre yield varying from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean American, and from 
seventy to 154 pounds of clean locM cotton. Want of rain 
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was the main cause of some of the smallest yields of American 
cotton. Besides cotton, a fine crop of sugarcane was obtained 
where the native growers had repeatedly failed, and successful 
attempts mere made to get a market oil from sunflower. The total 
cost during 1874'-75 amounted to £165 (Bs. 1650) and the receipts 
to £80 (Rs. 800), or a working loss of £85 (Rs.850). In 1875-76 
the area of the farm was raised to 109 acres alt acquired at a cost 
of £760 (Rs. 7600) and the number of plots was raised from seven 
to nine. These nine plots were sown with food-grains, greens, 
cotton, safflower, and snnflower. The rains set in as usual and tho 
crops promised well till August when the weather became unusually 
dry. Occasional showers helped the crops till October when cut¬ 
ting winds joined with the drought destroyed all hope of a good 
yield. Still some crops did fairly, but the failure of the cotton and 
to great extent of the wheat and gram reduced the outturn to 16s. 
(Rs. 8) the acre. Peruvian guano was applied to half an acre sown 
with potatoes and the result was a yield of nearly on e ton which realized 
£5 16s. (Rs. 58). The total working charges including assessment 
were £179 (Rs. 1790) and the total net loss was £85 (Rs, 850). In 
1876-77, the famine year, the wheat crop, which is generally sown 
after the first burst of the north-east monsoon in October, was very 
hurriedly put in, as it was feared that, by delay, the scanty supply of 
moisture in the ground might be lost. In the neighbourhood of 
Navalur the seed came up well, but the easterly winds dried up the 
half-moistened soil. The wheat straw grew stunted and weak, and 
the grain was very light, some fields barely yielding as much as tho 
seed sown. CottoTi sowing began about the middle of August but 
the crop was never promising. The sowings of American cotton in 
three fields kept remarkably free from blight but they were weak and 
stunted. The yield from two of the fields was extremely light ; in fact 
the cotton crop of the village was almost a failure. The income 
amounted to £150 8s. (Rs. 1504). In consequence of these repeated 
failures the farm was closed from the 1st of October 1877. 

Blights are rare a.nd never so widespread as to affect the general 
harvest. Cotton occasionally suffers from mildew, and the grain crops 
are often damaged by insects, rats, and locusts. The earliest recorded 
failure of rain in the whole country south of the Narbada is the 
great Durga Devi famine, which began in 1396 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. This famine was caused by the total 
want of seasonable rain. Almost no rcrenue was recovered and a 
large proportion of the people died.' In 1423 no rain fell and there 
was a grievous famine throughout the Deccan and the Karnatak; 
multitudes of cattle died from want of water. Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
(1419-1431) increased the pay of his troops and opened public stores 
of grain for the use of the poor. In 1424 there was again a failure 
of rain and the country was much disturbed.® The years 1471 and 
1473 are described as seasons of exceptional distress. No rain fell 
and no crops were sown for two years. Many died and many left 
the country. In the third year, when rain at la.st fell, scarcely 


' (trant Duff's Mar(lthsl.s, 26, 


' Briggs’ Fen'sht.i, II. 405. 
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any une was left to till the land.^ In 1790 the march of the Marathas 
under Parashuram Bhau through DhArwar to Maisur was accompanied 
by such devastation,-that on its return from Maisur the victorious 
army almost perished from want of food. In 1791-92 there was a 
terrible famine, the result of a series of bad years heightened by the 
depredations caused by the Marhthas under Parashuram Bhd.u. The 
distress seems to have been great in Hubli, Dambah and Kalghatgi, 
where the people were redueed to feeding on leaves and berries, and 
women and children were sold. In Dambal the rains failed for 
twelve years and for three years there was no tillage. From the 
number of unburied dead the famine is remembered as Dogi 
Bara or the Skull Famine. The distressed were said to have 
been relieved by the rich. Beyond seizing some stores of grain 
at Hubli the Peshwa’s government seem to have done nothing. At 
Dambal grain was sold at two and a half pounds the rupee.® In 
1791 between the 23rd of April and the 6th of May, the rupee price 
of rice was six pounds (3 pahha shers) at Karur, Rhnebennur, Moti- 
bennur, Haveri, Shhhamir, Kailkunda, Hubli, and Dhhrw^r; of 
gram six pounds (3 pakka shers) at Karur, Motibennnr, Hubli, and 
Dhdrwar, and eight pounds (4 pakka shrm) atFIaveri, Sh4,hd.nur and 
Kailkunda; and of Indian millet eight pounds (4 pakka shers) at 
Kdrur, Ranebennur, Motibennur, Hdveri, Hubli and Dharwar, and 
ten pounds (6 pakka shers) at Shali^lnur and Kailkunda.® The 1802-3 
famine was not so much due to the irregularity of the season as to 
the ravages of war. The season was a fair one and the harvest would 
have been good but for the disturbed state of the country which 
prevented much land being sown and for the ruin caused by 
Pendhari ravages. Ihie famine lasted for a year and the 
distress was deepened by large numbers of starving people pouring 
into the district from Pandharpur and Bijapur. On their way 
through Bijapur people could find neither food nor water. Their 
state on reaching Dhfirwar was deplorable, and, without either 
shelter or food, they laid themselves down and died in numbers 
among the bushes which then grew round the fort. From the num¬ 
bers of destitute who came into the district and from the widespread 
distress, this famine is remembered as Bydn Bara or the Terrible 
Famine. Thousands of dead strewed the roads. Probably from the 
number of unburied bones, but, according to the local story because 
in their agony the dying beat their heads together, this, like the 
1791-92 famine, was called I)ogi Bara or the Skull Famine. Grain is 
said to have sold at 17^ to 21 pounds (5-6 sers) the rupee. In Hubli 
the rich headed by Chinttimanrao Patvardhan helped the poor. The 
Peshwa’s government seem to have afforded no relief.^ Between 1801 
and 1832 two partial famines are recorded, in 1814 and in 1824. The 
1814 famine is known as the Bisaghi Bara or Drought Famine. It is 
said to have been deepened by the disturbed state of the country, and 
apparently was serious only in Dambal It lasted two months during 
which grain sold at twenty-four pounds (7 shers)the rupee. In 1824 
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another short two months famine is recorded, when grain sold at 
forty-two pounds (12 shers) the rupee. It is attributed to failure of 
rain and seems to have extended to Belgaum. In 1832 local failure 
of rain and the immigration of destitute people from the country 
north of the Krishna caused great scarcity all over the district. 
The price of grain varied from 24^ pounds (7 shers) in Hubli to 314 
pounds (9 shers) in Dambal, and in Darabal some of the poorest were 
reduced to eating grass. The rich in Hubli, headed by Appariio 
Lokhande, subscribed for the relief of the poorj and Government 
remitted the grain tolls. Mr. Elliot, the Collector, issued an order 
forbidding forestalling and regrating, and requiring the dealers to 
bring their grain into the market. Ponds and other useful works 
were begun to provide labour for the poor. 

In 186G the district was again visited by famine, the result of 
a succession of bad seasons. Though the rains set in late a fair 
harvest was looked for until August, when rain held off and 
grain became both dear and scarce. People who had stores of 
grain were unwilling to part with them. The distress was most 
severe in Navalgund, Ron, and Dambal. In Dambal the distress 
was not the result of one year's bad harvest, but of a continual 
failure of crops for some three or four years. Many were reduced 
to beggary and still more left their homes in search of food, 
many with the object of returning when better times came, and 
a few with the object of never returning. On the other hand, 
there was a large influx of people from Belgaum, Bij^pur, and 
Belari. At the end of September heavy and continued rain savedi 
the crops. To afford relief to the sufferers works nob requiring 
skilled labour were begun in the DharwAr, Navalgund, Eon, and 
Gadag sub-divisions. A special famine-works grant of £4000 
(Rs, 40,000) was made by Government from local funds, and £350 
(Rs. 3500) from Imperial funds, A special grant of £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) was also given for the improvement of the high road 
from Tegur by Dhdrwd.r to Harihar, and an advance of £1600 
(Rs. 16,000) was promised to the Dhdrwar mutiicipality to improve 
a large reservoir in the suburbs of the town. Considerable numbers 
of the poor thus found employment for several months, until the 
harvest was gathered, which the timciy late rains of September and 
October saved. The old and infirm, who could not work, wei*e fed by 
private charity at Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, Nargund, Annigeri, 
Basd,pur, Bhadrapur, Gadag, Dambal, Karajgi, Haveri, Devihosur, 
and Ron.^ By December distress had disappeared. The harvest, 
especially the grain harvest, was the best reaped for several seasons. 
At Dharw4r the rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-one in 
September to seventy-three pounds in December (6-21 shers); of 
millet from eighteen to sixty-eight pounds (5-J -19^ s^er^); and of 
poor rice from twonty-one to thirty-nine pounds (6 -11^ shers). 

The scanty and still more the ill-timed rainfall of 1876,13’81 inches 
compared with an average of 26 39, led to failure of crops and distress 


‘Colonel Jilheridge’s Fuel Faminos, 105-1115. 
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araountiug to famine over about two-thirds of the district.* The north 
and east suffered the most. In addition to the failure of the early 
crops, September and October (1876) passed with only a few showers, 
and very little of the late crops were sown. With high grain prices, 
Indian millet at 16|- instead of forty-three pounds, and with little 
demand for field work, numbers of the poorer classes fell into distress. 
The need for Government help began early in September, when relief 
works were opened and paid for out of local funds. In the hot 
months of 1877 (March to dune), with rising prices, the distress 
grew keener and more widespread. The failure of rain in July 
and August caused great anxiety and suffering, which were removed 
by the timely and copious rainfall of September and October. The 
condition of the people rapidly improved, and by the end of October 
distress had disappeared. At the close of November the demand 
for special Government help had ceased. 

The following details show, month by month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to relieve the destitute. In September 
1876 as the rain still held off, except in the west and in lands which 
could be watered, the early crops perished. Grain prices rose, 
being sold at Ron, about the middle of the month, at thirty-two 
pounds the rupee. Water was growing scarce and fodder was difficult 
to procure. Owing- to the want of rain the fields could not be 
prepared for the cold-weather crops, find, early in the month, the 
demand for work became general, and many of the poorer classes 
left the district. To give employment to the destitute, the digging 
of the Navalgund lake, and the making of the Darnbal-Hesrur road, 
were started. About the close of the month, a fall of rain, 2’9 inches 
in Dharw^,r, 2'14 in Navalgund, 2-5 in Kod, and I’S in Karajgi, did 
much good to what scanty early crops were standing. Elsewhere, 
though the fall was lighter, the people were encouraged to sow late 
crops, and drinking water became available in many places where 
it was urgently wanted. In spite of this relief, the demand for 
employment continued general. October passed with only a few 
showers. In Ron and Dhdrwar, where the fall was good, late crops 
were sown, but the early crops everywhere grew worse, and cotton, 
where it was sown, was fast perishing. Jvaii prices rose to about 
thirty pounds the rupee, and in Dhai-war, Karajgi, and Gadag many 
dealers refused to sell. Besides the want of grain, there was in some 
places great scarcity of drinking water vrnd fodder. Local- fund 
works gave employment to many of the destitute, and others, espe¬ 
cially in Raiiebennur and Gadag, were .supported by the well-to-do. 
On the 17th, Government placed a sura of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) at 
the Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. In November little 
rain fell, and there was no improvement in the crops. People took 
their cattle and left in large numbers for the Kanara forests. There 
was great suffering especially in Ron where many villages were 
deserted. Rodder and water were scarce, and, especially in the 
north, large numbers of cattle died. In spite of grain imports from 
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Sholapur, ^ran rose from thirty to 13 ^ pounds. And, though the 
harvesting of the early crops in the western sub-divisions gave a 
good deal of employment, the daily number on relief works rose from 
4000 to 21,361. Of 10,005, the average daily number for the month, 
8210 were ahle-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work and 
superintended hy ordinary public works officers, and 1795 were aged 
or feeble expected to do two-tbirds of a day’s work and superintended 
by mamlatdars and assistant collectors.^ December passed without 
rain and with no change in crop prospects. Harvest work in the west 
was nearly over, and, though some were coming back disabled by the 
climate, people and cattle continued to move in large numbers to the 
west of the district and to the Kiinara forests. Fodder rose in 
price and in Navalgund was very scarce. Glraiu was imported in 
large quantities, the chief difficulty being the cost of carriage, cart 
rates between Karwar and DharwAr having ri.sen from 14s. (Rs. 7) 
to £1 2s. (Rs. 11). The rupee price of jvdri fell from fifteen pounds 
at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds about the close. 
Late in the month cholei*a broke out in four of the western 
sub-divisions. Tlie numbers of the destitute considerably increased, 
on public works from 8210 to 19,432, against a fall on civil works 
from 1796 to 1011. 

In January there w'as no rain and no change in crop prospects. 
Many were returning unable to stand the climate, but the migration 
of people and cattle to the Kanara forests and to the western 
sub-divisions still went on. The importation of grain continued, 
jvdri keeping fairly steady at eighteen pounds the rupee. 
In Ron, Gadag, and Navalgimd fodder was scarce and people were 
bringing it from the Nizam’s country. In the north the people 
siaffered most from want of walei'. Cart rates from KArwAr to 
DhArwar, after rising early in the month to £l /s. (Rs. 13^), fell 
about the end to £1 (Rs. 10), and, to help the traffic, wells were 
dug along some of the grain trade routes. Tho numbers on relief 
works rose, on public works from 19,432 to 30,396, against a 
fall on civil works from 1011 to 792. There were 184 persons 
on charitable relief. February passed without rain and with no 
change in crop prospects. There was much movement among the 
people. Upwards of 20,000 passed west, while many, some of them 
belonging to Bijapur, came back from KAuara and Belari. In spite 
of large grain importations, jvAvi rose from ]8-| to 17^ pounds 
the rupee. Fodder wma extremely scarce. In parts of Gadag cattle 
were fed on nimb tree leaves, and large quantities of rice straw 
were brought from KAnara. Cholera continued prevalent. The 
numbers on public works fell from 30,396 to 26,973, against a rise 
on civil works from 792 to 1481 ; on charitable relief they rose from 
184 to 257. The fall on public works and the rise on civil works 
was because the people left the public works owing to cholera, and. 


1 The rates of wages originally fixed for the workers were, for a man M. (2 as.) a 
day tor a woman 2id. (1^ as.), and for a boy or girl IW. (1 a.) About the middle at 
November a sliding scale was introduced, which provided that, when prices rose 
over sixteen pounds the rupee, the money rate should vary with the price of grain, 
and that a man should always receive the price of one pound of gram iii addition 
to one a/im. 
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losing condition from want of food, had to be taken into relief 
kitchens and on to civil works. On the I4th, to help the grain traffic, 
grass was brought to Gadag at Government expense. In March no 
ram tell. Many immigrants from Bijdpnr and elsewhere left the 
district, and emigrants to the Kan am forests came back with their 
rattle. About the end of the month cart rates between Karw^r and 
DharwAr rose to £1 6s. (Rs. 13). This greatly crippled the grain 
trade and the rupee price of jvdH rose from IS^o 164 pounds. 
Cholera was prevalent and increasing. The numbers of the destitute 

from 26,973 to 29,712, on civil works from 
1481 to 2385, and on charitable relief from 257 to 767. During the 
latter part of April there was an average rainfall over the district of 
2-01 inches. People continued to move about in large numbers Some 
of them were strangers from Belkri, Bijapur, and Bangalurothers 
were Dhdrw^r people on their way back from the Kdnara forests 
Ploughing was everywhere m progress. In some parts of Dharw4r, 
Kamjgi,andEdnebennur, baragu Panicnm miliacenrn, mawiii Panicum 
italicum, sd-ve Panicum miliare, and other fast-growing crops were 
sown. For a time the cart rate.s from Kdnara to Dhdrwdr fell to 
£1 4«. (Rs. 12). Soon after, as the Dhdrwdr bullocks were engaged 
in field work, carriage was difficult to get, and cart-hire from 
Dhdrwdr to Karwar rose to £1 12.s. (Rs. 16), and further checked 
the import of grain. The rupee price of jvdri rose from sixteen 
pounds at the beginning to fifteen pounds about the close of the 
month. Cholera, though very severe in Kalghatgi, was decreas- 
^ ing. The immigrants found employment in large numbers on 
the relief works. Relief houses, where the infirm poor were fed 
twice a day, were opened over the greater part of the district. The 
numbers on relief rose, on public works from 29,712 to 38,999, on 
civil works from 2385 to 3003, and on charitable relief from 767 to 
1989. On the 24th, a further sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was 
placed at the Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. In May a 
good deal of rain fell. Except in the east and north, sowing 
operations went on rapidly. In the west the haragu and other quick- 
growing crops, which had been sown in April, were in good condition. 
In Dh^rwap, Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal, rice, and at Mundargi 
in Gaiag bdjri and jvdri were being sown. People from Bijapur 
and the eastern sub-divisions were moving west, tempted by the 
cheaper rate of grain and the better supply of water; others were 
coming into the south of the district from BeMri and Maisur. In 
the red soil districts green grass had sprung up. But in the black 
soils fodder was still rising in price, and no fodder but leaves and 
very old straw was available. Cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar 
rose to £2 (Rs. 20), and grain importations were very small. The 
rupee price oi jvdri voseiroin fifteen to fourteen pounds. The people 
supplemented their supply of grain by tamarind seeds and various 
edible herbs, which were largely sold in the markets. Cholera 
continued prevalent, but was decreasing. The numbers on relief 
• rose, on public works from 38,999 to 50,598, and on charitable relief 
from 1989 to 3088. On civil works there was a fall from 3003 to 2371. 

In June there was an average fall of about 5'11 inches of rain. 
Large numbers returned to their homes in Bijdpur, Belgaum, 
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Satara, Belari, Maisur, and the Nizamis country. The sowing of 
the early crops was general except in some parts of Ron and 
Navalgund, where but little rain had fallen. The harvesting of the 
quick-growing crops was begun in Bankapufj Karajgij and 
Rdnebennur. At Mundargi and in the western sub-divisions, the poor 
were earning a little by bringing green grass to market. Cart-rates 
from Karwar to Dharwar, after rising in the beginning of the month 
to £4 (Rs. 40), fell, about the close, to £3 4;f. (Rs. 32).^ So high were 
the rates that importation was almost at a stand. Jvdri prices rose 
from 12^ to lOf pounds the rupee. The numbers on relief rose, on 
public works from 60,598 to 63,861, on civil works from 2371 to 
3469, and on charitable relief from 3088 to 3300. July passed with 
only a few showers, chiefly in the west. The early crops were 
everywhere withering and sowing operations kept back. In Hubli, 
Bankapur, fianebennar, Karajgi, and Rod tho quick-growing crops 
were harvested. People again began to move from the east west¬ 
wards. Cart-rates from Karwdr to Dharwar rose at the beginning of 
the month to £4 IG.s. (Rs.48), the high rates seriously interfering with 
grain importation. Later on men were employed to draw carts at 
the rate of lOs. (Rs. 5) for each bag of grain brought from the coast. 
This competition was most useful, and cart-rates fell to £3 4s. 
(Rs. 32).^ Still jvdri prices rose from ten pounds at the beginning 
of the month to 8 ^ pounds at the close. The numbers on relief fell 
considerably, on public works from 53,851 to 21,532, on civil works 
from 3469 to 2581, and on charitable relief from 3300 to 1487. 
This fall was probably due partly to the people^s unwillingness to 
camp out during the rain, the huts provided being hardly ever water¬ 
tight, and partly to the hope of regular field work. In August 
there was a considerable ( 2*88 inches) but ill-distributed fall of rain. 
In the beginning of the- month the supply was very scanty, and, 
especially in Rfinebcnnur and Kod in the south, the crops were 
perishing. The people kept moving to the west, and strangers 
continued to flock into the district. The importation of grain by 
human labour was continued, and the cart-i’ates from KhrwAr to 
Dharwdr fell to £2 8 , 9 . (Rs. 24). Jvdri prices rose from 91 pounds 
the rupee in the beginning of the month to 8 ^ pounds about the 
close. In tlio last days of the month more or less rain fell in every 
sub-divi.sion, and, efxcept in the south, the early crops revived. In 
the eastern sub-divisions and in Ron the sowing of the late crops 
was begun. The numbers on public works slightly rose from 
21,532 to 21 , 743 , against a small fall on civil works from 2581 to 
2355. On charitable relief the numbers rose from 1487 to 1982. 
In September an average of 7‘79 inches of rain fell. The prospects 
of the early crops improved, but in Hdngal and Kalghatgi rabre 
rain was required for the rice. The sowing of the late crops and 
cotton was in progress, and the crops already sown were in goo .1 
condition. In some places the harvesting of the early crops was 
begun. Early in the month people moved towards the western sub¬ 
divisions, some passing to Kanara; but the movement soon ceased 
and before long they began to return. About the middle of the 


^ The rates from DhdrwAr to KArwAr at these two periods were Rs. 20 and Rs. 16- 
" The rates from DliilrwAr to KArwAr at these two periods were Rs. 20 and Rs. 12. 
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monthj encouraged by the good prospects, grain-holders opened 
their grain-pits, and local jvdri began to find its way into the 
markets. Its competition so considerably checked grain import¬ 
ations, that, though cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwdr fell about 
the end of the month to £1 12if. (Rs. 16), there was almost no grain 
traffic. Jvdri jijrices fell from nine pounds at the beginning to 
thirteen pounds about the close of the month. The numbers on 
public works rose from 21,743 to 29,290, on civil works from 2355 
to 3567, and on charitable relief from 1982 to 3366. October was 
a month of heavy rain, with an average fall of 10‘05 inches. The 
rice crops, which had to some extent been damaged by drought, 
completely'recovered. The sowing of the late crops went on, but 
in the north it was kept back by almost constant rain. In some of 
the moist western lands the excessive wet mildewed the early jvdri 
and prevented it ripening, but on the whole the crops were in 
excellent condition. Early rdgi, save, navani, haragu and other 
small grain crops had been harvested and could be had in the 
marlaftts at rates varying from eighteen pounds the rupee at Dh4rw^ir 
to thirty-two pounds in Kod. The early crops were ripe, and people 
began moving west for harvest work. The condition of the people 
considerably improved. Food and employment were abundant, 
distress had disappeared, and there was almost no demand for relief. 
Although cart-rates from Kd-rwdr to i)hd,rwar fell to £1 12s, (Rs. 16), 
on account of the competition of the local grain, there was 
no importation. About the close of the month jvdri prices fell from 
13^ to twenty pounds the rupee. The numbers on relief fell, on 
public works from 29,290 to 14,879, on civil works from 3567 to 2522, 
and on charitable relief fi'om 8366 to 3109, In November little 
rain fell. The sowing of the late crops was finished in most parts, 
but in places the crops were injured by insects. Over almost the 
whole of the district the early harvest was reaped, the reapers 
receiving from eleven to twelve pounds of unhusked grain a day. 
Prices fell from 254 pounds in the beginning to thirty pounds the 
rupee about the close of the month. Employment and food were 
abundant, but labour was rather scarce. The numbers on relief 
fell, on puMic works from 3611 to fifty-seven, on civil works from 
1623 to 108, and on charitable relief from 3109 to 1076. At the 
end of the month all relief works wore closed. The late jvdri was 
destroyed in parts of four sub-divisions by locusts, but the crops on 
the whole were good. Though Government continued to offer 
charitable relief, the number wanting help fell from 1076 in the 
beginning to 122 on the 22nd of the month. 

.The following statement of Indian millet price and of numbers 
receiving relief shows that during the two last mouths of 1876 and 
the first three months of 1877 grain kept pretty steady at seventeen 
pounds the rupee or more than two and half times the ordinary rate; 
that its price rose rapidly in April, May, June, and July, till it 
reached 8| pounds in August; and that it then quickly fell to 28J 
in November. As early as January the numbers on relief works 
reached 31,188. By lowering wages aqd enforcing task and distance 
tests, in Februj^-y the total was reduced to 28,454. From this it 
tesadily advanced till in June it reached 57,320. It then declined 
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to 24,098 in August, rose in September to 32,857, and again rapidly 
fell to 2065 in November, when the works were closed. The 
numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 184 in January to 
3300 in June. They then fell to 1982 in August, and, after rising 
to 3366 in September, fell in November to 1U76, and in December 
to 122; 

Dkdrwdr Famine., 1876-77. 


Month. 

Avkraok Daily Numbkks. 

Avriiaok 

Rui'KK 

Pricks. 

Jvdri. 

Rainfall 

Ibchcs. 

2’01 
•2 ■31 

,5 11 
■51 

2-88 

7-79 

10-1)5 

•14 

Relief Works. 

Ciiarity. 


Civil 

Afjency, 

Public 

Works. 

Total 

JS7«. 

Novcinbei' 

December 

1877. 

.liiniiary.,, 

February 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

AugUHt. 

SeptCDibcr 

October. 

November 

December 

Total ... 

Average ... 

179.^ 
1011 

792 

1481 

2385 

3003 

2371 

3409 

2081 

2SO.O 

8007 

2022 

731 

8210 

19,432 

30,396 

20,973 

29,712 

38,999 

.50,598 

53,8.51 

21,532 

21,743 

29,290 

H,S70 

1334 

10,00.5 

20,443 

31,188 

28,4.54 

32,097 

42.002 

52,909 

57,320 

24,113 

24,098 

32,8.57 

17,401 

200.5 

184 

357 

767 

1080 

3088 

3300 

1.487 

1082 

3366 

3109 

1070 

1‘22 

Ponnils. 

1 ?! 

18^ 

17 j 

ni 

1.51 

14 

Hi 

ISl 

Ki 

1^2 

ISif 

2S,1.' 

28,003 

346,949 

375,012 

•20,727 

... 

30-70 

2159 

25,919 

2S,078 

172.1 



Total Cost 


1 ... Its. 

1 •,>,07,001 

1 7.8,700 





1 

,V_^ 

... 






1,341,070 




The only special relief measure was helping the hand-loom weavers. 
In May 1877 Government sanctioned a sum of £150 (Rs. 1500) 
for their relief. Through their own moneylenders, who 
voluntarily undertook to advance them yarn and wages, weekly 
orders were given to the weavers. The coarse cloth manufactured 
was bought through the moneylenders by Government at such 
rates as to cover the actual cost of yarn and wages paid in 
advance. The outturn was used to meet the demand for cloth 
in the different Government offices, and also in giving clothes to 
destitute persons on relief works. In September 1877 this special 
relief was stopped. 

A special census taken on the 19tb of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 45,711 workers, 
41,683 on public and 4128 on civil works, 25,381 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works wore carried on; 13,398 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district; 4656 were from other 
districts; and 2276 were from neighbouring states. As regards 
occupation, 2521 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 12,688 were 
holders or sub-holdei’s of laud, and 30,602 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £134,167 (Rs. 
13,41,670), of which £126,J96 2s. (Rs. 12,67,961) were spent on 
public and civil works, and £7370 18.s. (Rs. 73,709) on charitable 
relief. 
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The rates of cart hire from Gadag to Karwar varied from £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) from November 1870 to February 1877 to £3 10s, (Rs. 35) 
from July to October 1877. In Navalgiind and Ron the daily cart 
3 'ates before tho famine varied from ].<!. 6d. to Is. Od. (12-14 as.). 
In Navalguiid these rates continued till March 1877, after which 
from July to December, they rose as high as 4s-. (Rs. 2). In Ron 
cart rates began to rise from the beginning of the famine (November 
1876), until, towards the close of the famine, they were 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1{) 
(jr nearly double the ordinary rate. In Ilnbli the daily cart rates 
rose from 2^. 6’d. in tho beginning of tbe famine to 4s-. between 
July aiid October (Rs. l|--2), after which they fell to os. 6d. (Rs.li) 
from November to December 1877. In Ranebcnnur the ordinary 
daily cart rate was 2s. (Re. 1) ; except from January to March 
when they fell to Is. 9d. (14 as.), tho rates remained throughout as 
high as 3s. (Rs. 11}. 

'I’wonty-seven relief houses wei*e opened for periods varying 
accoi-ding to the local distress. Except tho relief house at Dhd;rwar 
which was opened in April 1877 and closed in March 1880, no 
relief lionse was open for more than a yenr. The times during which 
they remained open were at Ranebcnnur from January to December, 
at Hubli from March to December, at Naregal from the 29th of April 
to Abo 2nd of June, at Ilfitigal, llavci’i, and Rankapur from 
.A])ril to Docernbor, at Annihhavi from the ]7tli to the Slat of May, 
at Sudikavjarji, Alur, Botigeri, Mugod, and Biadgi, and two at 
Ivalkeri from IVIay to June, at Jiakundi and Misrikota from May to 
July, at Dfiinbul from May to October, and in Kalghatgi from 
May to November; at Hubli during June, at Ron from June 
to November, and at Navalgund from June to December; at 
Gadag! from July to Dccemt)ei-; at Nargund from August to 
December, and at Tadas and Annigeri from September to November. 
At these houses 471,815 persons were relieved at a cost of £6232 
(Rs. 62,320). The relief houses were temporary sheds, private 
houses, monasteides, temples, and cotton-gin factories. At Naregal 
seven miles south of Bankapur a private relief house was kept open 
from the 3rd of June to the 15th of August 1877, and 1845 persons 
were relieved at a cost of £92 (Rs. 920), 

In addition to their ordinary duties the assistant collectors and 
district deputy collectors wore placed in famine charge of their 
sub-divisions. Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur wore in charge of the 
first assistant, Rdnobennur, Karajgi, llangal, and Kod were in charge 
of the second assistant, and Ron and Gadag were in charge of the 
district deputy collector. From April to October Navalgund and 
Dharwar were placed under a special officer, Mr. B. J. Ebden, C.S. 
Special relief officers were appointed at Gadag from March to October 
and at Bankapur from March to July. Under these officers there were 
mamlatdars, clerks, and circle inspectors. Mr. Walton, the cotton 
inspector, was employed on civil relief works from April to Novem¬ 
ber, and Mr. Young of the revenue survey from about July to 
October. No shops for soiling grain to the poor were opened on 
Government account. A municipal shop was opened at DhdrwAr 
lor a few days, and at Navalgund a shop watJ opened between the 
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27th of October 1876 to tbe 20tb of April 1877 out of a subscrip¬ 
tion of £500 (Rs. 5000) raised by the well-to-do. 

^ Grain was brought from Bombay through the ports of Karwdr and 
Kumta in North Kduara and to a small extent through Belgaum from 
Vengurla in Ratnagiri, Some also came by rail to Belari and from 
Belari by cart. Almost the whole of the imported grain was jvdri, 
brought by sea from Sind and by rail from Jabalpur, The Sind j'-rdri 
was bought at the porta by dealers of all classesj the largest importers 
being the capitalists of Hubli and Gadag, who in ordinary seasons 
deal in cotton. The chief grain markets were Hubli, Gadag, 
Dharwar, Haveri, Banhapur, and Ranebennur. The grain was 
paid for largely by gold and silver. The landholders^ capital in 
the form of ornaments poured into the markets and tho goldsmiths^ 
melting pots were going day and night. The course of trade was 
from the Kanara coast east and north. South Bijdpur was largely 
fed through Dharwdr, In the northern sub-divisions of Dhdrwhr, 
Navalgund and Ron, the grain-dealers made no attempt to force 
prices by keeping back their stockvS, At Ranebennur they refused 
to sell about November 1876, and to .some extent in Hubli, Gadag, 
Bankapur, and Kalghatgi early in 1877. Importations of foreign 
grain forced them to open their stores. The chief special difficulty 
in Dhdrwar was the number of immigrants, who in the first stage of 
the famine (September-October 1876) flocked into the western forests 
on the Kanara frontier, and afterwards were constantly .streaming 
back diseased and dying. Small-pos and fever killed them in 
numbers. In February 1877 a special officer sent to enquire 
into tbeir number and condition, reported that there were probably 
about 20,000 in west Dharwar and east Kanara. They came chiefly 
from Bijapur, but many could speak nothing but Marathi, and 
some could speak only Telugu. This migration was probably in 
obedience to a tradition of former famines, that water and food, 
bamboo seed, wild yam.s, and other forest produce were to be 
had in the malddu or hilly west. When the charity of the frontiex’ 
villages was exhausted and tho immigrants found that disease and 
cold gathered as many victims as hunger, and also heard of relief 
works, they gradually came back to the relief centres which were 
opened along the western frontier specially to catch them. They 
were employed by thousands and fed into condition by hundreds, 
and, on the first rainfall in May, when they began to want to go 
home, arrangements were made to pass them home by having 
stores of food at halting places on the main routes. A very 
large number were regularly marched in gangs. After the heavy 
rain in June they passed through Dharwar and Nargund to Bijapur 
in a continuous stream soaked with rain and caked with mud to 
their middles. Their only portable property was some of the 
Government relief-house saucers, earth-work baskets, and here 
and there a stolen pickaxe. Another difficulty was the failure of 
bullock power to draw the grain carts from the coast after tho 
rain fell. This failure was due to the bullocks being wanted for 


^ Mr. J, B. Richey, C. S,, C.S.L 
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field work, to tlie bullocks not being able to stand the wet on the 
Sahyadris, to tlieir not being able to draw tlie carts through muram 
roads deop as a ploughed field, and to bullock power being cut oS 
from the made roads by intervening tracts of black soil. After 
July men to a great extent took the place of bullocks, dragging carts 
where there were roads, and, where carts could not travel through 
the roadless black soil carrying the grain on their heads, d’here 
were also difficulties in getting people to go to the particular 
works to which they were drafted. In some o-ases they received 
allowances to go and deserted on the road. The northern sub¬ 
divisions of Ron, Navalgund, and Dharwar suffered from want of 
water and some help was given for deepening wells. Hutting for 
famine labourers was difficult to arrange; no grass could be had 
for thatching, and the bamboo mats or tattis which were used in the 
place of grass were not rain-proof. 

Few people left the district, though thousands went from the east 
to the west and some passed over the frontier into North Kanara. 
There was some little migration into BeUri and Maisur from the 
neighbouring villages drawn to BoHri by the easy terms on which 
relief was given, and, in the later stage of the famine, to Maisur 
drawn by the nearness to their homes of some of the Maisur relief 
works and perhaps by more liberal treatment. Compared with 1872 
the 1881 census shows a fall of 106,764 in population. The addition of 
the normal yearly increase of one per cent during the remaining seven 
years gives 175,000 as the loss of population caused by death and 
migration in 1876 and 1877. Dunng the first six months of the 
distress the behaviour of the people was good. They wore patient 
and reasonable, and showed many fine traits of kindly feeling. 
This lasted so long as families kept together. Towards tho end 
of the hot weather (May 1877) early rain fell, the people were 
unsettled by the hope of field work and of a speedy end to their 
miseries, and those who had not submitted to the steady dis¬ 
cipline of relief work but were living partly on alms grew 
demoralized. Families began to break, mon left their wives and 
children, and tho lazy used every device to get relief without giving 
wo]*k. The esculent vegetables that sprang up helped to stave off 
hunger from those who would not work. Private charity grew less 
and less, and at last when in July there were prospects of another 
year of famine it ceased. From these causes mendicancy, combined 
among tho Lambanis with thieving and housebreaking, increased 
through May, Juno, July, aud August. Fapecially in July and 
August swarms of people who would not work had lost all care 
for life or for decency and were unmanageable. Two men, unable 
to stand, brought to the Dhdrwar relief house by the police, were 
given grain sacks to cover their nakedness and were fed for two 
days. The second night both evaded the watchmen and left. On 
the second day one was found dead and naked, the other was 
brought in on the third day dying. He said they had sold the bags 
for a copper or two, aud wandered round picking up refuse. They 
could not endure being made to live decently. This is one case out 
of hundreds. The people who starved at home were few compared 
with those who wandered. The stay-at-homes could always be found 
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by inspection. The wanderci’s were cunning at keeping out of the 
way if they thought they would bo put into relief houses. One 
Lambani girl climbed out of the Hubli relief-house over a high wall 
three times and was at last found dead. 

The loss of farm stock during the famine to some extent 
hampered the carrying of grain and interfered with field work. 
The yearly village returns show a fall in the number of cattle from 
()G9j4'08 in 1875-76 to 519,133 in 1879-80, that is a loss of 150,275 
lioadd The outstanding balances on account of the current year 
wore £33 (Rs. 330) for 1875-76, £7242 (Rs. 72,420) for 1876-77, 
£4259 (Rs. 42,590) for 1877-78 and £1490 (Rs. 14,900) for 1878-79. 

In October 1878 swarms of r.ats appeared, chiefly in the black soil 
tracts, and devoured a great part of tlio cold-weather crops. The 
rats continued during most of 1879, and threatened to destroy the 
early crops which in places had to bo sown more than once. At a cost 
of £951 7 (Rs. 95,170) nine and a half millions of rats wore killed and 
the harvest was saved. 


' ’('lie increase in l.bc diatrict stock of cattle since 1870-77 ia remarkable. The 
details are ; 


UUdruHir Stoct, 

7S7(i-77 and 1SS1-S3. 
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252,'222 

76,200 

43-.i 

Oo.va . 

Sll.OM 

117,138 

iiS.119 
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Kiiiyaluo.'*... 

80,17-2 

128,316 
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■11-1 
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125,871 

22S,5.W> 

07,685 
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Besides well-to-do husbandmen and professional men, according 
to the 1879 license tax returns, 21,046 persons occupied positions 
implying the possession of capital. Of 21,046 persons assessed on 
yearly incomes of £10 (Rs. 100) and more, 10,178 had from £10 to 
£15, 4624 from £15 to £25, 2470 from £25 to £35, 1097 from £35 
to £50, 1130 from £50 to £75, 463 from £75 to £100, 364 from 
£100 to £125, 123 from £125 to £150, 170 from £150 to £200, 176 
from £200 to £800, ninety-six from £300 to £400, forty-nine from 
£400 to £500, fifty-eight from £500 to £750, tweuty-throo from 
£750 to £1000, and nineteen over £1000.- 

The mint established at Dhdrwar in 1753 by Posbwa B.lliiji 
Bdjirao, whoso site is still shown behind the old market or 
continued to coin gold hitns worth about Sx, (Rs. 4) and silver 
rupees until tbo British took Dluirwar in 1817. Till 1836, about 
twenty years after the beginning of British rule, no less than 
eighteen gold Jiuns or vardhcis were current iii Jlharwar.^ Their 
names in order of value were, gajpati valued at 9.s*. (Rs. 4^), hdhcldnri 
and new iJekeri at Sa. 6d. (Rs. 4^), old ikhiri and sultani at 
{RsA), durgi, jmmheri, and magdi, at 7s. fid. (Rs. 3|), dhdrvdri, 
navalgundi, hanvdsi, samslicri, aslivapati, and venkatpati, at 7 a‘. 
(Rs. 3^), sdtdrij alavigiri, and kanterdyij at (is. fid. (Rs. 3^), and 
sdvnuri at 6.?. (Rs. 3).* For twelve or thirteen years after the 


* From materials supplied by Mr, F. L. Charles, C.S., and E.1.V Bahadur Tirmalrdv 
Veiikatosh. 

‘-As yearly incomes under £50 have been exempted from the license-tax since 
1879, the details given above arc for 1879 instead of for 1882. 

3 Hurt is the Persian or MusalmAii coriuption of the old Kdnarese honnu which 
means gold and hence a Hindu gold coin worth about 8s, (Rs. 4). The term Vardha 
or boar-money, because it was stamped with the form of Visiinu as a boar, has been 
latterly applied to all Hindu gold coins. 

*lblv Bahadur TirmalrAv gives the following explanations of the names of the 
different hmu. The baMdtiri was named in honour of Haidar Ali of Maisiir 
(1760-1782) ; the new ikkeri was coined by H.aidar in 1763 after his (iapture of Bedimr 
Uie capital of the Ikkcri kings ; the old ikkm wa.s coined by the Bednur king.s 
(1680-1763) whose former capital was Ikkeri, about forty miles north-west of Shimoga 
ill Maisur ; the mltdni linn was coined by Tiini (1782-1799). About the fifteenth 
century the kings of the Dcccan and Southern India had assumed the titles of narpali, 
(iuhvci'pcUi, and gajptxil. MfiTpati. the lord of men, wa^i the title assumed by the 
Auiiegundi kings in whose army infantry predominated. As the image of Venkatraman 
of Tirupati in North Arkot, the titular deity of the Annoguiidi kings was in the form of 
a man they stamped,his image on their coins and called them veukatpatis. Aahvapati, 
the lord of horses, is the name given to the Deccan kings in whose army cavalry pre¬ 
dominated. The Alins struck by the Deccan kings are said to have been called ruhvapatis. 
Gajpati, the lord of edephan'ts, is tlie name given to the Maisur kings in whose army 
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beginning o£ British mie the value of the gold hurt was fixed by 
Government at 7s. (Rs. 34)j being Is. (8 as.) less than the general 
market rate of Ss. (Rs. 4).^ Besides the huns, there were of gold 
mo/ictrs the Company’s mohar valued at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the 
Akbari mohar valued at£l 12s. (Rs. 16), and also a rare Earn tenki 
valued at £8 (Ra. 80), and Padma and Hanmant tenkis each valued 
at £1 16s. (Rs. 18).® A full Ram tenki weighs about yVl'h of a pound 
(4 tolas) of gold; a half Ram tenki, also called a pratdp, about -j^fh 
of a pound (2 tolas); and a quarter Ram tenki, also called dharna, 
about ^54h of a pound (1 tola), Of small gold coins there were 
lianas or fallams equal to one-fourth of a vardh or 2s. (Re.l).® 

Of silver coins, till about 1840, besides the Company’s rupee, 
thirteen rupees were current in Dhdrwdr. Of these for every 100, 
the Bombay and Surat rupees were cashed at 102 Company’s rupees, 
the aurangahad and hdgalkot at ninety-nine, the ankusi at ninety- 
seven, the foonask, ninety-six,the shdhdpur at ninety-two, the kittur 
shdhdpur at ninety-one, the dhdrwdr at ninety, the haidarabad at 
eighty-eight, the pandli in Kolhapur at sixty-five, the nilkanti at 
fifty-five, and the bhutpadi at twenty-seven.* 

Till 1835-36, when the Company’s copper pice were introduced, 
of copper coins the shdhu paisa called duddu and its submultiple 
ruvi were current in Dhdrwdr. The skdhu paisds are said to have 
been coined at Sdtdra by king Shdhu, the grandson of Shivaji 
(1708-1750). Threenmi wore equal to one duddu; duddus-were 
counted by tahhds in Mardthi and by tenkis in Kanarese, each 
containing sixteen duddiis. Three tenkis or forty-eight duddus, 
of which one was equal to anna of the present currency, went 
to a Company’s rupee. For about twenty years between the 


elephants predominated. The hum struck by the Maisur kings are said to have been 
called gajpatis. Of other hum the samsheri, meaning a sword in Persian, is said to 
have been struck by a Musalmdn chieftain, the alamgiri by the emperor Aurangzeb, 
the kanterdyi by an ancestor of the Mah^rAja of Maisur ; and the banvdsi, dkdrmri, 
Tiavalgundi, adtdri and sdvamiri in the towns of those names. The table used in 
calculating huns and the submultiples of hum was two kanis one aruisa, two arvisds 
one visa, two visas one Mali, two hialis one dugla, two duglds one cliaula, two 
chaulds one dharna, two dharnds one pratdp, and two pratdps one full vardh. The 
vardh was generally considered equal to 8s. (Rs. 4) and the unit or last submultiple 
kani equal to a 25Qth part of a vardh or ftJ. (;J a.). 

1 Puring this period the chief Collector of Dh^rwAr who was appointed from the 
Madras Civil Service and paid in huns or pagodas, received for his monthly salary 
of £3S0 (Ra. 3500) 1000 huns at the Government rate of 7a. (Rs. 3^) the hun ; he 
every month made a profit of £50 (Rs. 500) over his salary by selling the hum at the 
market rate of 8s. (Ea. 4). 

“ Tenki, corrupted into Persian and Mariithi takka, means a coin in K^arese. 
Thus the Pdm tenki means a coin struck in honour of the god Rdm, the Padma tenki 
a coin struck in honour of PadmAvati, the second wife of the god Venkatraman of 
Tirupati, and the Hanmant tenki a coin struck in honour of the god Hanmant, the 
d,evoted servant of Rem. 

® The table used in calculating the hana and its submultiples was two kanis one 
arvisa, two arvisds one visa, two visas one ehikbiali, two chikbialis one haga, two hagds 
one adda, and two addds one hana. The unit or last submultiple kani for hana is 
the same as that for vardh being equal to (J a.). 

* The table used in calculating the rupee and its submultiples was two quarter 
annas one half anna, two half annas one anna, two annas one chavli, two chavHs one 
pavli, two pdvlis one adheli, and two adhelis one rupee. The unit or last aubmultiple 
one quarter anm is equal to ftf. 
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beginniug oE tlie British rule in 1817 and the introduction of the 
Company’s copper coin in 1835-36, all Government accounts were 
kept in rupees, quarters, and res. One hundred res made one 
quarter, and four quarters one rupee. During this period the people 
kept their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter annas, a 
quarter anna being considered equal to 6^ res. After the introduc¬ 
tion of the new copper coinage in 1835-86 all Government accounts 
were kept in rupees, annas, and pies. 'J’he bulk of the people still 
(1883) keep their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter 
annas, a quarter anna being divided into three piss. At present 
(1883), except in a few private transactions where Dharw^r huns 
are used, the Imperial rupee which weighs 180 Troy grains, and 
the Imperial copper pice, which weighs 100 Troy grains, and their 
aubmultiples are the curi’ent coins of Dhflrwar. The people 
calculate still in Dhd.rwar or Ikkeri hnns, while all payments are 
made in the Imperial rupee at the market rate varying from 8s. to 
8s. 6c?. (Rs. 4-4j) the kun. The kavdis ov shells which are used in 
Poona and S4tara as fractious of copper coins, are not current in 
Dh^rwiir and the other districts of the Bombay Karnatak, 

For the ordinary numbers up to teu thousand, when he strikes a 
bargain he wishes to keep secret, the Dharwar moneychanger 
uses the following terms as cipher numbers. In this moneychanger’s 
language paJcdr means Gd. rupee), armatta Is. (4 rupee), udddn 
pakdr Is, 6c?. (| rupee), yelihal matta 2s. (Re. 1), dvdr 4s. (Rs. 2), 
iskvar netm Gs. (Rs. 3), pkoka or ved 8.s. (Rs. 4), ban 10s, (Rs, 6), 
selU 12s. (Rs, 6), pavitra 14s, (Rs. 7), tdl 16s. (Rs. 8), naval 18s. 
(Rs. 9), avtdr £1 (Rs. 10), dvdr avtdr £2 (Rs. 20), netra dasah £3 
(Rs. 30), mandal £4 (Rs. 40),ccd!da £5 (Rs. 50), sanvatsar £6 (Rs. 60), 
pavitra dasak £7 (Rs. 70), kodgi £8 (Rs. 80), naval dasak £9 
(Rs. 90), shatak £10 (Rs, 100), dvdr shatuk £20 (Rs. 200), bdna 
skatak £50 (Rs. 500), dkagdr £100 (Rs. 1000), bdna dhagdr £500 
(Rs. 5000), and avtdr dhagdr £1000 (Rs. 10,000),* 
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*Of these cipher mimbera some are Kaiiarese and some are Sanskrit number 
lames, others are symbolic or arbitrary. Taking them in the order given in the text 
jakdr a quarter is the letter p in Sanskrit and so is taken to stand for pdrli n 
lu&rter rupee; armatta a half rupee is the E^dnarese ar lialf and matta rupee; 
iddn pakdr three-quarters of a rupee is the KAiiarese udddn three and 
oakdr taken to represent pdvli one-quarter; yekkcd matta one rupee is the 
ICilnarese yekkal one and matta a rupee; dvdr two rupees is the Sanskrit dvdr 
;he next or two ; iskvar netra three rupees is symbolic, literally meaning in Stinskrit 
Shiv’s eye of which there were three ; pkoka or wcJ four rupees, pkoka is the 
fCduarese four, vcd is symbolic as there are four veds ; ban five rupees is the San- 
ikrit ban arrow- symbolic of five because KAradev, the Hindu Cupid, is panchbdn 
ir the five-arrowed ; sdli six rupees is the KAnarese selli six; pavitra seven rupees is 
:he Sanskrit pavitra pure, as the number of the Rishis stands for seven ; tdl eiglit 
mpees is tdl the KAnarese eight; naval nine rupees is the Sanskrit nav nine ; avtdr 
;en rupees is the Sanskrit avtdr an incarnation of wliich tliere were teu ; dvdr nvidr 
jwenty rupees is the SAnskrit dvdr two and a,vtdr incarnation ; netra'dashak thirty 
■upees is the eye that is Shiv’s eyes or three and dashak the Sanskrit dash ten rupees ; 
nandal forty rupees is the Sanskrit mandal forty ; addu fifty rupees is KAnarese 
ipparently originally the MarAthi ardha or half that is half a hundred ; sanvatsar 
lixty rupees is the Sanskrit sanvatsar a year and so sixty because years are in cycles 
)f sixty ; pavitra-dashak seventy rupees is as explained seven-tens; kodgi eighty 
upees is the KAnarese kodgi eighty; naval dasak nmety rupees is as explained nine- 
lens; shatak a hundred rupees is the Sanskrit skatak a hundred ; and dhagdr a thqu- 
land rupees is the KAnarese dkagdr a thousand. 

B 98 -41 
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Except a few moneylenders and the Hubli branch of the Bombay 
Bank, there are few bankers in the district. Hubli is the only 
place where banking operations are carried on to any large extent. 
The bankers are moneylenders, chiefly LingAyats, Jains, Brahmans, 
and Komtis by caste. The ordinary banking business at Hubli 
consists of buying bills representing the value of cotton shipped from 
Kumta and K^rvvAr and of drafts for the payment of piece-goods 
and other imports from Bombay. Of late years there has been 
little change in the local system of banking. The banking business 
of Hubli suffered severely from the 1876 and 1877 famine, and 
since then the old practice of the bankers or sdvkdrs advancing 
money to landholders has almost ceased. The Branch of the 
Bank of Bombay at Hubli was opened in 1870.^ The effect of 
opening a branch of the Bank of Bombay in Hubli has been to 
cheapen money. The chief business of the bank is the buying of 
bills drawn on Bombay by the purchasers of DhArw^r cotton. The 
Government too, by transfers to the Bank, is able to remove its 
surplus revenue to Bombay free of cost and occasionally at a small 
profit. The Bank has few or no native depositors. The yearly 
dealings of the bank average £300,000 to £4t)0,000(Rs. 30,00,000- 
Rs. 4(b00,000) with Europeans and £150,000 to £200,000 
(Rs. 15,00,000- Rs. 20,00,000) with Natives. To a small extent the 
bank advances money to European cotton-buyers. Most of the funds 
invested in the trade of Hubli belong to Bombay; the share of the 
Hubli traders is very small. The chief traders are eight to ten 
firms of Bombay Bhafcias and Gujarat Vduis. 

No local firm deals regularly in exchange bills. Two or three 
Brahman and Lingdyat merchants at Dh^rwir, and about ten at 
Hubli, grant bills of £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 10,000) on Bombay, 
Poona, Madras, Belari, Bangalor, Kumta, and Karwar, Besides 
these local dealers in bills, the Bhdtias, who have come as traders from 
Bombay within the last ten years, are all able to cash bills up to £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). At Gadag a well-kuown Gujar merchant, named 
Venkatidiis, grants and cashes bills up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000), Besidesat 
Dhdrwdr and Hubli,some richlocal Brdhmau and Liugayat merchants, 
though they do not deal in bills, occasionally grant bills on Bombay 
and Kumta. During the cotton season, that is from November to 
March, dealers require funds for the purchase of cotton. They grant 
bills on Bombay and receive funds from local bankers at one or two 
and sometimes at three per cent discount, that is they grant bills 
for £10 (Rs. 100) and get only £9 ISs. (Es. 99), £9 16s. (Rs, 98), or 
£9 14s, (Rs. 97), During the rains, that is from May to October, 
little is done in cotton beyond making small cheap purchases which 
are held till October. Little money is required for the cotton trade, 
and to pay for the cloth, food, and miscellaneous imports, which go 
on to a small extent from Bombay, bills rise to par and sometimes to 
one per cent premium. 

No kind of insurance business is carried on in any of the 
Dh^rw^r trade centres. 


1 In the town of Dh^rwdr a branch of the Bank of Bombay waB opened in 1863, 
It was closed in November 1878, business being diverted to its Hubli Branch. 
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The classes of townsmen who save are traders, large landholders, 
moneylenders, some pleaders, and the higher officials. Among the 
lower classes, shepherds, servants, and shoemakers are generally 
able to save in ordinary years. During the American War (1 fc63-65), 
when large sums of money poured into the district, the purchase of 
land and of houses at very high prices led to many disputes. The 
people were rich enough to rush into court, and the pleaders, of 
whom there was then a comparatively small number, made large 
sums. Since then the famine of 1876 and 1877 and the dullness of 
trade which followed the famine reduced the number and still more 
the value of suits. At the same time the number of pleaders has 
increased. These causes have joined to lower the condition of the 
pleaders as a class. All still dress well and live expensively and 
some either from hereditary property or because they are specially 
successful are rich and lend money. Others find it hard to keep 
out of debt.^ Of villagers, moneylenders, shopkeepers, and large 
landholders save j but they spend most of their savings in marriage 
ceremonies and in caste dinners. Of the lower classes, shepherds, 
shoemakers, servants, and others save, but their savings are often 
lost by their practice of burying them in some place which they keep 
secret even from their nearest friends. Among the higher classes, 
especially among Brdhmans, the savings made in ordinary years 
are spent on marriage expenses. Within the last twenty years the 
amount of money spent on marriage feasts and shows has been 
greatly reduced. On the other hand the practice of the girl's father 
paying large sums to the bridegroom and of giving the bridegroom 
rich presents has been introduced and has brought many families 
to poverty. This practice does not prevail among Ling^yats and 
they perhaps save more than any class in the district. 

No investments in Government securities have ever been made 
by the people of Dharwar. Not a single native has deposited 
money in the Hubli branch of the Bombay Bank, Of late a few 
traders and other classes have invested money in trading joint- 
stock companies which were started at Dharw^,r in 1876, and at 
Hubli in 1878, and in the Hubli mill started in 1883. In the 
Savings Bank the depositors are almost solely Government officials. 
No shopkeepers, weavers, carpenters, or any other class of the 
general people have yet deposited money in savings or other banks. 
During the thirteen years ending 1882 the Savings Bank deposits 
rose from £2391 in 1870 to £8187 in 1882. The details are £2391 
in 1870, £4146 in 1871, £4706 in 1872, £6014 in 1873, £2277 in 
1874, £2764 in 1.875, £2265 in 1876, £2016 in 1877, £2115 in 1878, 
£4458 in 1879, £9204 in 1880, £6222 in 1881, and £8187 in 1882. 
The changes in the amounts deposited seem to be chiefly due to 
changes in the rules regarding the amount to be deposited and the 
interest granted. The increase in deposits from £2391 (Rs. 23,910) 
in 1870 to £6014 (Rs. 60,l40) in 1873 seems connected with an 
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‘ Of about fifty ploaders in the DhArwAr courts two or three make £30 to £40 
(Re. 300-400) a month ; ten make £10 to £20 {Rs, 100-200) ; ten £5 to-£10 (R». 60.100), 
and the rest hardly £3 {Rs. 30). R.^lv Bahadur TirmalrAo. 
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order passed in 1871 laiaing’the limit of deposits from £150 (Rs.lSOO) 
to £300 (Ra. 3000); the fall from £6014 (Rs. 60J40) in 1873 to' 
£2115 (Rs. 21,150) in 1878 seems due to an order passed in 1874 
limiting deposits to £100 (Rs. 1000) and the amount to be deposited 
in any one year to £50 (Rs. 500) j the large increase from £2115 
(Rs. 21,150) in 1878 to £9204 (Rs. 92,040) in 1880 seems due to 
an order passed in 1879 raising the interest on deposits from 3| to 4^ 
per cent a year and the limit of deposits to £500 (Rs. 5000) ; the 
fall to £6222 (Rs. 62,220) in 1881 seems due to an order issued in 
1881 lowering the interest to 3^ per cent and the limit of deposits to 
£300 (Rs. 3000). During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
interest paid on Grovernment securities increased from £33 (Rs. 330) 
in 1870 to £537 (Rs. 5370) in 1882 ; the highest amount of interest 
paid was £997 in 1877. The details are ; £33 in 1870, £391 in 
1871, £228 in 1872, £238 in 1873, £423 in 1874, £678 in 1875, 
£213 in 1870, £997 in 1877, £910 in 1S78, £499 in 1879, £328 in 
1880, £195 in 1881, and £537 in 1882. 

All classes, whether townspeople or villagers, invest part of their 
savings in ornaments. Land is also a favourite investment. Before 
the 1876 famine land was difficult to get except at very high prices. 
The famine forced many husbandmen to sell their land and a 
considerable amount of land was bought by the rich. Since the 
famine several seasons of cheap grain, and, in some parts of the 
district the introduction of higher rates of assessment, have made land 
a less favourite investment than before. Still pleaders and shop¬ 
keepers continue to buy land paying for garden and rice lands ten 
to twenty times the yearly assessment and for dry-crop land five to 
ten times the assessment. Twelve per cent a year is considered a 
fair return for money invested in land. 

In large towns, shopkeepers and a few rich Brahman and Lingdyat 
families who combine moneylending and cotton-dealing with 
agriculture, invest money in building houses. The houses that are 
built as an investment are always small. In large houses the 
expense of repairs is hea vy, and even at low rents tenauts are difficult 
to find. 'J'he only large houses in the district which are let at a 
profitable rent, are the houses held by European tenants in Dhdrwdr. 
These houses fetch rents varying from S.s'. to £8 IO 5 . (Rs. 2^-85) a 
mouth. In villages, from the difficulty of finding tenants, houses 
are almost never built as an investment. 

No particular class of people invest money in buying expensive 
cattle. At Ranibennur, two or thi’eerich Rrahman merchants every 
year buy hundreds of cattle in Maisur and sell them in Dhdrwar. A 
few Lingdyats and Muhammadans at Ilubli and Navalgund buy ten 
or twelve cattle every week in the villages round and offer them for 
sale on market-days at Ilubli, Dharwdr, and Navalgund. 

Muhammadans, except some traders husbandmen and labourers, 
do not invest much money. Lingdyats and Komtis employ their 
{wofitsin developing their business; and Brahmans in money lending. 
Shepherds, shoemakers, andi beggars generally bury their savings. 

No class has a monopoly of usury. A man of any caste who has 
gathered some capital begins to 'lend small sums, increasing his 
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business as his capital grows. Of Dharwav usurers feWj except one 
or two BrAhmans, live solely by lending money ; most earn at least 
part of their living as traders, pleaders, or husbandmen. The 
chief moneylendiug classes are Brdhmaus, Liugayats, Komtis, and 
a few Musalm^n traders. Of these, the Brdhmans to a certain 
extent keep to money lending alone) the Ling^-yats form the bulk 
of Dharvvdr traders in almost all branches of business except 
in hides, fat, and European liquor ; the Komtis are the Telingi 
grain-dealers and retail shopkeepers who, since the introduction 
of British rule, have settled in Dhdrwar from Belari, Anautpur, 
and Kadapa in Madras. Of Gujarat and Mdrwdr Vauis, who 
have a bad name as moneylenders, there are in all not more than 
twenty families, who are almost all found in the large towns of 
DhArwar, Hubli, Gadag, and S^vaiiur. Except two or three who 
combine moneylendiug with trade, Gujarat and Marwar Vdnis as a 
class deal solely in cotton, silk, yarn, Earopean cloth, and sometimes 
in saffron, pearls, and gold and silver. To borrowers of name 
and credit moneylenders lend sums up to £500 (Rs. 5000) and, 
if the borrower owns laud, they sometimes advance as much as 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000). In villages the headmen, richer husbandmen, 
and shopkeepers lend £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) to the poorer villagers at 
one to two per cent a month. Even among the poorest classes, a 
man with a few annas to spare is always anxious to lend to some 
neighbour. Among moneylenders the system of book-keeping is 
very lax. Many small moneylenders keep no books trusting to 
memory or to bonds. Even of the richer moneylenders many 
keep nothing beyond rough memoranda. Except among MArwslr 
V^nisj the only books kept are a rough note-book and a ledger 
written from the entries in the note-book. Marwdr Vanis keep 
both a ledger and a day-book. Compared with the Marwar 
Vanis of the Deccan the DharwAr moneylenders act with mildness 
in recovering their debts. Moneylenders as a rule have some feeling 
for the debtor. When the debtor is known to be in distress the 
lender sometimes remits part of the debt and recovers the balance 
either by instalments or by personal service. Consequently in 
Dharwdr there never have boon agrarian riots like those in the 
Deccan. The creditors do not ordinarily make use of the civil 
courts for the recovery of debts. Only as a last resource do creditors 
resort to the courts, and even then the decrees are not always 
executed. When a decree is granted the judgment-creditor first tries 
to screw as much money as he can from the debtor. If the debtor 
refuses to pay, the lender insists that the debtor's property is placed 
under his control or that some other security is given for tlie payment 
of the debt. If the debtor furni.shes the security the creditor is 
content to let the decree stand over, and does not obtain execution 
unless he finds that the debtor is bent on deceiving him by a private 
or a fictitious sale of hi.s property. Creditors do not generally buy 
the debtor's immovable property, unless it is not likely to fetch a 
fair price. Encumbrances and the unwillingness of a debtor’s fellow- 
villagers to buy his property at times enable the judgment-creditor to 
buy his debtor's property at a nominal price. Thus a good deal of 
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land has come into the hands of moneylenders and pleaders, but as 
they leave the tillage to others, the change in the ownership does 
not come prominently to notice. As a rule, the debtor makes no 
complaints against his creditor. When he is dragged to court the 
debtor feels unjustly treated and charges the creditor with extorting 
excessive interest, appropriating the produce of the fields in pay¬ 
ment of debts at rates cheaper than the market rates, or ignoring 
payment altogether. The creditor is also sometimes accused of 
bringing false claims and arranging with the subordinate court 
officials to keep the debtor ignorant that a suit has been brought 
against him. Such charges are rare and they are almost never 
proved. 

The imperial rupee is the standard in all moneylending transac¬ 
tions. Interest is charged either yearly or monthly. An additional 
charge is made for the extra or intercalary month, if, as is generally 
the case, interest runs by the month. Gujarht and Marwar Vduis 
and all professional moneylenders keep their accounts according 
to the Samvat year which begins in Kdrtih or October-November; 
grain-dealers and husbandmen keep their accounts according to the 
Shah year which begins in Qhaitra or March-April.^ About the time 
when the Government assessment falls due, during the fair season 
when cotton and grain are largely sent to the coast and Bombay, 
during the marriage season which begins in November and ends in 
June, and at the time of the great festivals of Dasara and Divdli in 
September-October, and of Iloli in February-March, there is a 
specially heavy demand for money, and the rates of interest are higher 
than during the rest of the year. For a person of good credit, 
either a trader or a substantial landholder, the yearly rate of 
interest varies on personal security from twelve to twenty-four per 
cent. The rates of interest charged to artisan s with pretty good credit 
do not differ from those charged to middling landholders. The rate 
on petty loans, secured by pledging ornaments or other movable 
property, varies from nine to twenty-four per cent. In petty agri- 
cultural advances on personal security or witb a lien on crops, the 
rate varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent; and in large transac¬ 
tions, with a mortgage on movable or immovable property, from 
six to twenty-four per cent. Small sums lent to the needy by 
unprofessional moueylouders are charged interest at ^d. or 
anna) a month for each rupee lent, that is a yearly rate of 18| to 
374 per cent. 

To meet special family expenses almost all classes are occasionally 
forced to borrow. Of artisans, the large class of weavers of late years, 
owing to the fall in the profits of hand-loom weaving and to their 
inability or unwillingness to take to other employments, when trade 
has been slack, have been embarrassed and forced to borrow. They 
generally pay twelve to twenty-four per cent interest a year. Other 
artisans are believed to be fairly free from debt. Of husbandmen 
most Kanarese Linghyats, Mardthas, Jains, and Musalmans, whoform 
the bulk of the tillers of the soil, borrow. The Brahmans, Chetriyas, 
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and Komtis, who, if they happen to hold land, do not themselves till it 
but let it to tenants, are well-to-do and seldom borrow. It may be 
roughly estimated that of husbandmen about ten per cent have good, 
twenty fair, thirty scanty, and forty little or no credit. Husbandmenof 
good credit on personal security are able to mise loans equal to about 
the value of two years’ produce of the lands they till; those of fair 
credit raise loans equal to one year’s produce,and those of scanty credit 
equal to half a year’s produce. Husbandmen with no credit cannot 
raise loans without parting with property. To a husbandman with 
good credit the yearly rate of interest on personal security varies from 
twelve to twenty-four per cent; to a husbandman with fair or with 
scanty credit, on mortgage of land or other movable property, from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent; and to a husbandman with no credit 
on mortgage of land never less than twenty-four per cent and some¬ 
times more. The poorest husbandman who has neither fields nor 
any other property, if urgently in need of money, can raise loans of 
SI to £1 10s. (Rs.lO-15) at a yearly rate of twenty-four to seventy- 
two per cent accoz'ding to circumstances. Of the money borrowed it 
may be roughly said that about twenty per cent is spent in paying the 
Government assessment, forty in meeting marriage and other special 
expenses, twenty in buying bullocks and other field stock, and twenty 
in baying grain for food and seed. During the rains and in years of 
short crops rich husbandmen and sometimes moneylenders advance 
grain to the poorer husbandmen either for food or for seed. At the 
time of advancing the grain the lender receives from the borrower a 
written acknowledgment, specifying the conditions on which the 
advance is made and the time within which it is to be repaid. The 
conditions on which grain is advanced differ much according to 
circumstances. The most common condition is to pay at the 
harvest one-fourth and sometimes one-half in addition to the quantity 
advanced. During the sowing season, moneylenders sometimes 
advance money to husbandmen on condition that during the harvest 
the advance shall be paid back in grain at the cheaper harvest price 
with an addition of 3| to 7f pounds (1 to 2 sherg) of grain for each 
rupe^ advanced. Thus for £10 (Rs. 100) advanced in June when 
rice generally sells at about 27 pounds (7 shers) the rupee, the 
borrower is to pay the money advanced in kind at the rate of 43 to 
46 pounds (11 to 12 shers) the rupee in November when rice generally 
sells at about 40 pounds (10 shers) the rupee. In such advances, 
for a period of six months between June and November, the money¬ 
lender makes a profit of one-tenth to one-fifth on the money 
advanced that is a yearly interest of twenty to forty per cent. 
Though the Dhd.rwar husbandmen are better off than the Ratnd,giri 
husbandmen, and seldom have to leave their homes in search of 
employment, they are not now (1882) so well off as they were during 
the exceptional plenty of the American War (1863-1865). Much 
of the money they amassed during the American War was spent 
by the husbandmen in buying gold and silver ornaments and 
costly clothes, in giving caste dinners, and in celebrating marriage 
and other family events. At the close of the American War in 1865, 
the sudden fall in the price of cotton caused great loss to several 
of the richer husbandmen who had begun to deal in cotton. 
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^gain during the 1876-77 famine, eapocially in the east, the husband¬ 
men suffered severely. Daring the first year of the famine, except the 
very poorest the Dhiirw^r landholders did not suffer. Part of the 
local stocks of grain ■were sold at high prices and sent to neighbour¬ 
ing famine-stricken districts, and enough remained to carry them 
fairly through the first season of distress. By tho beginning of the 
second year of the famine the local stocks of grain were almost 
exhausted, and tho bulk of the people had to sell tho greater 
part of their property to keep them in food. The only people "who 
made profits were the grain-dealers and a few rich moneylenders 
who bought gold and silver ornaruent.s, idols, old coins, copper 
and brass cooking vessels, and even .saleable clothes, at very low 
prices and sold them back to the people from whom, they bought 
them at their usual prices. Up to 1882 the rates of interest have con¬ 
tinued higher than they were before the famine. In tlio years that 
followed the famine there was a marked decrease in the amount 
spent on wedding and other family oeromonie.s. Since the famine 
for a ■well-to-do husbandman the cost of a marriage is £20 to £50 
(Rs,200-500) instead of £100 to £200 (Rs.1000-2000) ; for amiddje 
class husbandman £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) instead of £40 to £50 
(Rs.400-500) i and for a poor husbandman £1 to £2 {Rs. 10-20) 
instead of £5 to £6 (Rs.oO-00). On tho whole the borrowing 
classes are satisfied with tho treatment they receive at the hands of 
their creditors. They feel that they could not get on without them. 

r^and is transferred in one of three ways, by the holder's failing 
to pay tho Government assessment, nmlei- a decree of the civil- 
court, and by voluntary sale or mortgage. Since tho 1876 
famine, especially iu the east where tho famine was most severe, much 
land has fallen out of tillage. Since the famine pai't of this land has 
been taken for tillage and most of it .still lies waste. Partly under 
civil court decrees and partly by sale and mortgage much land has of 
lato years passed from tho husbandmen to their creditors. Hu.sband- 
men whose land is transferred to their creditors under a decree of 
the civil court, generally till the lands of other landholders as 
tenants and sometimes as labourers. At present (1882) lenders 
prefer to make advances on ornaments and otlier movable property 
rather than on land. Wlien land is mortgaged it is usually made 
over to the mortgagee for a fixed period. During this period the 
land is generally tilled on tenancy either by the mortgager or by' 
some other husbandman and sometimes by hired labour. The 
arrangements made vary as suits the eonvenienoe of the landholder 
and the tenant. Tho landlord sometimes agrees to pay the 
asseasmont, and the tenant tills the land at his own expanse, paying 
tho landlord either cash or grain equal to one-third or one-half of the 
produce. Sometimes the produce is divided equally between the 
tenant and the landlord on condition either that the landlord pays 
the assessment and tho tenant the cost of tillage, or that tho landlord 
and tho tenant each pays an equal share of the assessment and 
cost of tillage, or tl^t the landlord pays the assessment and 
half tho cost of tillage and the tenant the other half. Land is also 
tilled by tenants on wages, the landholder paying the cost of tillage 
and the assessment and taking the whole produce. 
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Labourers are better oS than they were fifty years ago. The 
area under tillage is much greater^ and from the improved condition 
of the landholders more of the field-work than formerly is done 
by hired labour. Compared with the rich years of the American 
War the labourers have the advantage of much cheaper grain. At 
the same time it is probable that the higher wages and the great 
freehandeduess of that time of plenty more than inade up for the 
extreme dearness of grain. The labourers suffered much and long 
during the 187Q and 1877 famine. But as they had no fresh grain 
stocks to buy, and no ornaments to redeem from pawn, they have not 
been so long hampered by the effects of the famine as the poorer class 
of landholders. Moneylenders do not advance large sums to labourers 
except when the labourer enters into a bond to work for the lender. 
If a labour mortgage bond is passed sums equal to one or two years’ 
pay that is to £10 (Rs. 60- lOO) are advanced. Labourers vary 
greatly in the use they make of thoir surplus earnings. Some 
spend their surplus on liquor ; others spend it on opium. These are 
exceptions ; most field and other labourers are temperate and many 
touch neither liquor nor opium, nor, except on holidays, is much 
spent on rich food. Among labourer.s perhaps the commonest use 
of savings is in buying ornaments and clothes. A few labourers 
lend small sums of money j others hoard. A labourer’s wife supplies 
from a fourth to a half of the family income. Boys above fourteen 
are self-supporting, and boys and girls from eight to fourteen earn 
from ] \d,to 3d. (1-2 a/?.) a day. Children below eight earn nothing. 
There is no class of hei’editary servants in Dharw^r. The demand 
for labour is specially strong during the harvest, for rice in 
November, for early yrdn in December, for lute yndri in January 
and February, and for cotton-picking till the end of May. The 
early part of the rains, June July and part of August, after the 
grain is sown and before weeding begins, is the labourer’s slack 
season. During this period labourers Lave mostly to depend on 
house-building and otiior jobs. 

Of the poorer husbandmen and labourers, Lingayats, Marathas, 
Shepherds, Musalmhus, and low-class people sometimes pledge 
their labour for fixed periods to pay off their debts. The man who 
pledges his labour is employed iu collecting debts, carrying letters 
and messages, weeding fields, building houses, making bricks, 
drawing water, cleaning his master’s bouse, or tending his master’s 
cattle. For a loan of £10 (Rs, 100) a debtor will agree to serve for 
about five yeai's. He receives his food free and such necessary 
clothes as one headscarf, one waistcloth or dhotar, and one pair 
of shoes a year, the whole worth 8s. to lOs. (Rs.4-5). If the 
servant supports himself, the period of service for a loan of £10 
(Rs. 100) is reduced to about three yoai’s. The debtor is ordinarily 
bound to devote his whole time to his master’s service, but, unless 
there is a special agreement to that effect, the master has no claim 
to the service of the bondsman’s wife or children. The master 
is not bound to pay the bondsman’s marriage, death, or other 
expenses. He cannot, against his will, transfer the debtor’s services 
to any other person. Though bodily punishment is not recognized 
as an ordinary remedy for disobedience, it is occasionally practised, 
B 98-42 
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and no complaint is made unless tlie beating is unusually severe 
or cruel. When personal and family influences fail to induce the 
debtor to perform bis part of tbe contract, masters occasionally apply 
to the civil courts to enforce tbe bond. If the debtor dies before hia 
service is ended some member of his family is expected to work 
during tbe rest of tbe time. A service engagemeAt is never 
hereditary. Young men nnder twenty called jitaci dlus (K.) or 
fee-men are generally employed by husbandmen for field labour. 
They have the same toed as the husbandman, millet cakes, pulse, 
whey, onions, and hemp spinnacli. At the close of the year they 
are given a pair of trousers, a waistcloth or dhotar, and wages at 
the rate of 2s. (Re. 1) a month and sometimes less. If the parents 
of these lads owe anything to the husbandman, the wages are 
deducted from the debt. Sometimes Lingayat and Maratha 
husbandmen marry their daughters to poor lads of twelve to fourteen, 
on condition that the sona-in-law work in their fields. In most 
cases those lads livm and take their food in their father-in-law’s house. 
When they grow to be men, if they wish it, they are generally 
allowed to take their wives and start houses of their own. 

During the last forty years wages have greatly risen. In 1840, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons were paid 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) 
a day ; and a day labourer if a man was paid 3d. (2 as,), if a woman 
IJd, (1| as.), and if a child (| a.). Men servants were paid 6s. 
to8s. (Rs. 3-4) amonth ; women servants 2s. to 4s. (lis. 1-2) ; and child 
servants Is. to la. 6d. (8-12 as.). Brtlhman cooks and water-carriers 
in addition to free meals, were paid 6s. to 8s.‘(Rs,;i-4) a month for 
men, and 2s. to 4s. (H9,l-2) for women. In 1882, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons wore paid Is. to 2s. (Re. 4-1) a day, 
men labourers 4id. to Cnl. (3-4 as.), women labourers 3d. to 3fd. 
(2-24 as.), and child labourers l|d. to 3d. (1 -2 as,); men servants 
were paid I4.s'. to 16.s-. (Rs. 7-8), women servants 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5), 
and child servants 4.s’. to 6.?. (Rs. 2-3) a month. Brahman cooks and 
water-carriers were paid .£1 to £1 10s. (Rs.IO-lo) a month for men, 
and 10s. to r2.s. (Rs. 5-6) for women. When employed for a month 
or more, the wages of artisans and labourers are 2s. dr 4?, (Rs.1-2) 
less than the above rates. If in addition they aro fed, the wages 
are reduced about one-third. Town labourers aro paid in cash, 
and field labourers, especially during harvest time, in grain. 
Labourers as a rule aro paid daily, and sometimes for a long job 
weekly, but seldom at intervals of more than a week. During 
mai'riages and other feast ceremonies, which last four to seven 
days, musicians and dancing-girls are paid either a daily wage of 
4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3) for musicians and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs, 10-15) for 
dancing-girls, or in a lump sum for the whole period, the amount 
varying from £1 12s. to £2 (Rs.16-20) for musicians, and from £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200) for dancing girls. The chief and best 
earth workers in the district are Vaddars, who are of two branches, 
stone Vaddars and earth Yaddars. The stone Vadflars do nothing 
but quarry and cart stones; the earth Vaddars dig, embank, and do 
other earthwork required in improving the fields and in making 
wells, ponds, houses, roads, canals, and railways. Vaddars move from 
place to place in search of work, living in temporary huts walled 
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and roofed with grass. Each gang lives in a compact cluster of 
huts which they build outside the village near water and grazing. 
Every well-to-do Vaddar has a pair of cart buffaloes and a rude 
low cart on which he carries his house goods when he shifts camp. 
The stone Vaddars have more carts which they use iu carting stones. 
The Vaddal^s are strong and dai'k and seem one of the earliest local 
tribes. They have no education and are very fond of drink. Aa 
a class they are independent and difficult to handle. It is a mistake 
to pay them day wages without assigning them tasks. In the 
absence of a task they will do as little as they can. The best way 
of employing Vaddars on largo works, where cash payments are 
to bo made, is to fix rates for various loads and lifts. Once rates 
are fixed, there is little difficulty in getting the work done. When 
paid in this way Vaddars seldom try to scamp work, and, if paid 
once a fortnight, they are perfectly satisfied. They work in gangs, 
each gang having its foreman who negotiates the rates, measures 
the work, and shares the wages. Mon women and children above 
twelve all work. The men dig and fill the baskets, and the women 
and children carry. On piece work Vaddars work from four to 
ten in the morning, rest for about four liours, and again work ffo>n 
two to five in the evening. The Vaddars’ tools are hudalis or axes, 
pavdds or spades, and large wicker baskets. It is wonderful how 
easily a grown Vaddar woman can carry a largo earth or murum 
basket up a high embankment, work which would bo too much for an 
ordinary man. When employed on piece work, tho Vaddars’ daily 
,earnings average 4^ti. to (3-5 an.) a head. The work done by 
each gang is measured separately, and the headman generally 
distributee the money equally among all the members of the gang 
including the women and the working children. Village Vaddars 
gonorally work by contract for grain. When a well is to be dug or 
a tdl or bank is to be raised, the landholder calls iu the nearest 
foreman Vaddar, shows tho length and breadth of the work, and 
enters into a verbal contract with him to pay a fixed quantity of 
grain for the work. Eor work of this kind village Vaddars are 
generally employed. As a rule, every group of five or six villages 
has enough well-digging and banking to support a small Vaddar 
gang. Besides Vaddars a few Lamauis occasionally do earthwork. 
Stone Vaddars ditter little from earth Vaddars, except that one 
works in earth and the other in stono. The stone Vaddars quarry 
the stono and carry it in their carts to the work. These carts, of 
which each stone Vaddar has two or three, carry four to six cubic 
feet of stone and arc small and rough, tho wheels being made of 
solid pieces of wood joined together. Stono Vaddars are specially 
clever in using the sledge hammer to break and square stones. They 
hardly ever blast with gunpowder. They beat the stone, and pour 
cold water over it, when the stone splits with a remarkably even 
fracture. In Dharwar skilled labour is poor and rare. Except in 
the towns of Dharwar Hubli and Gadag few carpenters or black¬ 
smiths can do any work more difficult or delicate than making and 
mending rough field tools, and the number of skilled masons is still 
smaller. Apparently from the cheapness of food and the want of 
competition in Dharn/ar craftsmen seem to have neither energy nor 
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wish to better their condition. A craftsman can make a living by 
working four or five days a week, and beyond his living he seenas 
not to care. On the Marmagaon-Belari railway now (1884) under 
construction, the earthwork within Dhdrwar limits is being chiefly 
done by Vaddars, and almost all the skilled labour comes from the 
Deccan. Most masons and blacksmiths come from Poona, SAtara, 
and Kolhapur, and most carpenters from Poona, Sdvantv^di, and 
Goa. In 1883 a few Cutch masons came seeking work. On the 
railway masons and carpenters earn Is. 6d. to 2s, (Re. |*1} a day, 
and blacksmiths with their bellows’ boys 2s. to 3s (Re. 1-lJ). 
Most overseers and foremen, who are difficult to get, belong to Poona 
and Satara. Overseers earn £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80) a month, foremen 
£3 to £5 (Rs.SO-hO), and timekeepers £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 

Dhtirw^r weights and measures are neither periodically inspected 
nor stamped by the police. There is much variety in different parts 
of the district. Though the tables and the names are the same 
throughout, they differ much in weight, shape, and size in different 
sub-divisions, even in different towns in the same sub-division. 
Iid 1845 a standard measure equal to 136 tolds^ weight of pure 
water was introduced, and in 1849 the standard was changed to the 
Bengal sher equal to eighty tolds^ weight of water. A s the Bengal slier 
was so much smaller than the 136 tola measure introduced in 1846, 
a hoop was added to the 136 tola mea.sure to make it equal to 160 
tolas’ weight of water or double the Bengal standard. This double 
sher became known .as the Dharwar In 1852 when the Bengal 

sher equal to eighty tolas’ weight of water was introduced into various 
districts. Government supplied the Collector of Dhdrwfir with a sher 
measure holding eighty tolas’ weight of distilled water, with contents 
of 57'0392 cubic inches and with a height of 41721 inches, with a half 
sher measure holding forty tolas’ weight, with contents of 28*5196 
cubic inches, and with a height of 3*31114 inches, and with a quarter 
sher measure holding twenty tolas’ weight, with contents of 14*2598 
cubic inches and with a height of 2*6283 inches. The diameter of 
each measure was equal to its height. Before these measures were 
supplied by Government the standard had been introduced into the 
district in 1849, and two sets of measures had been made, one set 
holding 160 tolas’ of water called the Dharwd,r sher, and the other set 
holding eighty tolas’ of water called the Bengal sher. These measures 
cannot have been made with any accuracy. Distilled water could 
not be got, the temperature at which it was to be weighed does not 
appear to have been prescribed, and the shape of the measures 
Avhich is more important was not specified. The standard measure 
was determined by the weight of water it held, bat in Dharwar in 
measuring grain a heaped measure is and always has been used. Two 
measures of different shape might hold equal quantities of water but 
different quantities of grain by heaped measure. In 1861 and 1862 
it was brought to notice that the measures in use varied in capacity 
and that measures holding equal quantities of water did not hold 
equal quantities of heaped grain. It was also found to be impossible 
to test measures by weighing the water they held, because many of 
them were not water-tight. The chief reason why the measures 


^ Mr, J. R. Middleton, C. S. 
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were not water-tight^ was that in 1849 measures to hold IfiO tolas had 
been made by adding a hoop to the top of the old 136 tolas'^ measures. 
An order was then issued that grain might be used in testing the 
measures but the weight of grain which the standard measure 
should contain has never been laid down. In 1865 to settle the 
grain compensation to be paid to sepoys when grain was dear, 
Mr. Reid directed that a measure which held eighty toUis’ weight of 
shejji grain by exact and not by heaped measure should be adopted. 
This order was given for a special purpose, but it strengthened the 
supposition that the standard of measure was determined by the 
weight of grain and not by the weight of water. Between 1865 and 
1883 little seems to have been done regarding measures, except 
that a set of brass measures was made in 1874 at the Dhirwdr 
factory for the Collector’s office. Up to 1883 the standard 
determined by the weight of water and introduced in 1849 has 
never been altered, but heaped measure instead of exact measure 
has always been used for grain. In 1882, in testing the standard 
measures at the various sub-division offices Mr. Middleton, the 
Collector, found that the measures were very roughly made and 
were not accurate. Some measures w'ere not water-tight and many 
had not the same diameter throughout. The lifts were irregular 
in form, and different measurements of the same measure gave 
different results. As the shape wa.s irregular, a measure which 
according to the dimensions given ought to hold more, sometimes 
in reality held less than another. Some sub-divisions had more 
than one set of standard measures. Some of the measures which 
were stamped B. I. C. 1847, must have been made before 1849 when 
the present standard was introduced, though it is still the custom 
to stamp the letters E. I. C. as the Government mark on measures 
brought to the Government offices to be tested. Of the evils which 
arise from having standard measures of different capacity, one is that 
at a criminal prosecution for using false measures the Haugal trader, 
who has got a Dharwar sher measure tested at the Hangal sub-division 
office holding 137 tolas’ weight of grain by heaped measure, runs 
the risk of being punished for using too small a measure, if he uses 
it in selling grain in the adjoining sub-division of Karajgi where 
the standard holds 151 i tolas’ weight, while he may be punished 
for using too large a measure if he uses it in buying grain in the 
adjoining sub-division of Kod where the standard holds 124 tolas. 
Another evil is that the half sher 19 not equal tohalf of thefulls/ier, nor 
is the quarter sher equal to a quarter of the full sher. As the diameter 
of the Dharwar sher measure and of the Dharwar half sher that is the 
Bengal sher measure is the same, the additional quantity obtained by 
the use of heaped measure is the same both for the sher and the half 
sher instead of being double for the sher. The half or Bengal and the 
quarter shers are only occasionally used and are inaccurate. Two 
halves are not equal to one whole, neither are four quarters. Though 
the standard measures kept in the various sub-division offices differ 
very greatly, the difference between the measures in actual use 
throughout the district is probably not so great, because measures 
are chiefly made at Hubli where they are tested before being 
distributed for sale. 
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Weights are of two sorts, one for precious metals, drugs, 
and medicines; the other for grain and the cheaper metals 
copper, brass, iron, lead, and zinc. The weights for precious 
metals are round or square and are made of bellmetal. The table is 
eight gunjds one masa, twelve mdsds one tola, twenty-four tolas 
ono sher, twelve shers one dhada, and four dlMdds one man. 
Sometimes another table is used, sis gimjds one dnna, sixteen dnnds 
ono tola, and twenty-four tolas ono sher. The gunja or gnlganji 
is the red black-tipped Abrus seed. The tola is equal to the 
Imperial rupee or 180 grains Troy; the wna is equal to 29Iff pounds 
avoirdupois. 'J'he weights in use for the cheaper metals and for 
grains are made of iron and are in the form of round thick plates. 
Their table of reckoning is nine talcs one navtdk, two vavtdks 
one quarter sher, two quarter shers one half sher, two half sfiers one 
sher, shers one savdsher, two savdshcrs one adichshers, two 
adichshers one 'pdnehsher, two pdnchsliers one dhada, two dhadds 
one half man, two half mans one man, four mans one andgi, and two 
andgis one goni or hern. Of these weights the tdk is nominal, 
weighing about a quarter of a rupee, tbo navtdk two rupees and a 
half, and the sher twenty rupees. Up to the sher, which as a rule 
is equal to twenty rupees, the scale of this table is tbo same for all 
articles. But the savdsher, which ought to equal twenty-five rupees, 
and the weights that follow it dilfer much for various articles. 'J'he 
savdsher is fixed equal to thirty-five rupees for copper, brass, and 
bellmetal j to 321 rupees for cotton, tobacco, clarified butter, and 
parched eha,nna or gram; to 311 rupees for all articles of food sold 
by weight j to thirty rupees for iron and steel; and to twenty-five 
rupees for cotton-seed and oil-cake. Thus, keeping a fixed standard 
of twenty rupees weight for each sher, the man which is ordinarily 
equal to forty shers, actually contains for copper, brass, and boll- 
metal fifty-six shers or 28-}-| pounds; for cotton, tobacco, clarified 
butter, and parched gram fifty-two sliers or 26pounds ; for all 
articles of food sold by weight, fifty shers or 25| pounds;for iron 
and steel forty-eight shers or 24| pounds ; and for cotton-seed and 
oilcake forty aor 20^ pounds. In weighing lamp-oil, which is 
generally sold by brass copper or earthen measures corresponding to 
the scale of weight, the savdsher, which is called the quarter mogha., 
weighs twenty-five rupees and the man contains forty shers of twenty 
rupees or 204 pounds. The table of reckoning is two quarter moghds 
one half mogha, two half moghds one mogha, two moghds one 
quarter man, two quarter mans one half man, two half ma.ns ono 
man, and eight mans one na/ja. Among natives cotton is bought 
and sold by mans of fifty-two shers of twenty rupees each. To 
Europeans cleaned cotton is sold in pounds, The table is seven 
pounds one dhada or quarter man, fourteen pounds one half man, 
twenty-eight pounds one man, eight mans one naga, and twenty 
mans one khandi. A pound being equal to nearly thirty-nine 
rupees, this man of twenty-eight pounds contains 54|- shers of 
twenty rupees each. In selling raw silk the sher is equal to twenty- 
five rupees for silk traders and to twenty-four rupees for other 
classes. In selling indigo the table in use is twenty tolas or rupees 
one sher, 13| shers one dhada, and four dhadds one man or 27i 
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pounds. Milk and curds are sold by a measure containing eighty 
rupees weight. This measure is called the pakka or full sher as 
opposed to the kachcha or small eher which weighs twenty rupees. 

The table used in measuring grain is two chhatdks one quarter 
s7ier, two quarter g^ers one half s/ier, two ha,If shers one ,s‘hf;r, two 
shots one pudg two padis one chitti, eight chittis ono imna, sixteen 
chittis or two imnds one andgi, two muigis ono goni or heru, and 
twenty gonis or herus one khandi. As each grain has its own 
weight the general weight of the contents of these capacity 
measures cannot be stated. 

Cotton goods, silk goods, European printed piecegoods, and long- 
cloth are measured by the giij or vdr, both of which are the yard of 
three feet. Turbans, waistclobhs or dhoiars, women^s robes or sddis, 
and country longcloths are measured by rnolas or cubits. The gag, 
mr, or yard is made of brass, ii’on, or wood. The gaj is divided into 
twenty-four tasns each equal to one and a half inches, and them?’ into 
sixteen giras each equal to two and a quarter inches. No separate 
cubit measure is actually made and marked off with its sub-multiples. 
The table of cubit measure is twelve angalis ono gemi or span, two 
ono or cubit, and four one war or fathom. The 

anguli or finger’s breadth is equal to three-fourths of an inch ii,nd 
the TOoZa or cubit is equal to fifteen inches. The mdr is the distance 
from the tip of the middle finger of one hand to the tip of the 
middle finger of the other hand when both hands are stretched 
horizontally in a straight line, The table used in long measure is 
three javs one avguli, four angulis ono micshli, three mushfis one 
genu, two genus one mola, four molds one dand, or mdr, 2000 
dimds or mars one kos, and four kosds one yojan. The unit a jav 
or barley corn is equal to one-fourth of an inch. This measure 
varies much in different localities. A Dharwar kos generally equals 
three English miles and it occasionally is as much as four. 

Of former land measures tradition says that in the times of the 
Bahmani Musalman kings of Kalburga (1343-1490), Vithalpant, 
one of their chief officers, surveyed the land and divided it into 
mars and assessed them in /inns. These mdi'S are called Vithal- 
panti mars, because, it is said, he caused the measurement to be made 
by certain multiples of bis own or arm’s stretch. Each Vithal- 
panti 7ndr contained four knrgis, a kurgi being the area of land which 
the Kdnarese kurgi or soed-diill can sow in a day. .As the kurgi has 
been found to contain about eight acres, a Yithalpanti m-dr is equal 
to about thirty-two acres. Some time during tlie swaj of the 
Vijayanagar or Aiiegundi kings (1330 -1570), apparently after the 
time of Vithalpant, a now survey was made and tlio lands divided 
into mars and assessed in Anegundi huns. These mclrs were called 
Raya Rokhi mdrs or the Anegundi Raja’s mdrs.^ The Vijayanagar 
mdr like the Bahmani 7ndr contained four kurgis. But as 


* In the Kam4tak the Anegundi or Vijayanagar kings alone were ealled Mdyds 
which is corrupted from the Sanskrit rdjan a king. Jieklii means a line drawn, and 
hence anything settled. Jtdyn Itekhi mdrs means tho mdr measure settled by the 
lidyds that is by the Anegundi kings. 
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the Vijayanagar hurgi contains only four acres of land instead of 
eight, a Rdi ReJchi vidr is equal to sixteen acres instead of thirty- 
two acres. The Vijayanagar mdr was also called the hull or small 
mar. Ghigars, visas,paitis, and kanis, which were the parts of a mdr, 
have fallen into disuse. The higha was introduced into the Bombay 
Karn^tak by Peshwa Balaji Bdjirdo when he took the country in 1753. 
The following is the bigha table. Four square angulis one mushti, 
three m7ishtis one vet, two vets one hat, 5-^ hats one kdthi, twenty kdthis 
one pdnd, twenty juinds one higha, and 120 highds one chdur. 
The length and breadth of eight corns of wheat make one square 
angnli or a square of the length and breadth of a finger. About 
one and half and in some places one and three-quarters highds make an 
acre of landin Dhdrwiir. Owingto the succession of opposing govern¬ 
ments in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries the 
varieties in the size of the higha gave hereditary district and village 
officersand other free landholders the opportunity of practising frauds 
on Government. The areas of the older land measures, if ever fixed, 
were also greatly altered in different villages and even in the same 
village ; consequently the number of acres contained in a mdr ov hurgi 
of land or in tbeir sub-multiples tbe chigur, visa,patti, and Icani, or the 
number of highds in an acre, are not the same in all places. Both the 
mdr and higha measurements continued in use for some time after the 
introduction of British rule. About 1824 the acre was introduced by 
the British Government. Since 1839-40, the present regular survey 
of lands and their division into acres, gunthds or fortieths of an acre, 
and dnnds or sixteenths of a guntha, and the assessment in Imperial 
rupees have come into general use. Even now the common Kinarese 
people do not exactly know how much land an acre or a bigha 
contains. When they are told what portion of a mdr or of a kurgi 
an acre forms, they readily understand. Konkanasths and others 
from the Deccan who have settled in Dharwar, understand the bigha 
better than the mdr, kurgi, or acre. The following table of acre 
measurements is current in Dbdrwdr as well as in other parts of 
Bombay : 8i feet broad and 8J- long that is 68iV square feet make 
one anna, sixteen dnnds one guntha, and forty gunthds one acre. 

Building sites and other lands within towns or villages are mea¬ 
sured by square yards. Leather coir and cotton or hemp ropes are 
measured by mars or fathoms and molds or cubits and not by gajs 
or vdrs that is yards. All Government building work is calculated 
by yards, feet, and inches, while private work is calculated by cubits 
each eighteen inches long. Of building materials stone and timber 
are sold by cubic measures. Fair solid stones for rhe edges of 
buildings are at present (1884) sold at 14^. to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) the 
hundred cubic feet. Large and rough cut ironstone or laterite is sold 
at 10a. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. Heaps of small stones are sold 
at £1 12s. (Rs. 16) the heap ten cubits long ten broad and one high 
forming nearly 460 cubic feet. Since much open space is unavoidably 
left between small stones when they are heaped together, in measuring 
heaps of small stones the length of a cubit is taken at twenty 
instead of at eighteen inches. Timber is sold at £2 to £3 
(Rs, 20-30) for a beam twelve and half feet long, one foot broad, and 
one foot thick. Small bamboos called sihus are sold at 6s. to 6s. 
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(Rs.2^-3) the hundred, and large bamboos called galas 16». to 18«, 
(Rs. 8-9) the hundred. Bricks and tiles are sold by tale. Burnt bricks 
twelve inches long, six broad, and throe thick cost ]6s. to £1 
(RaS-10) the thousand. TJnburnt bricks of the same size cost between 
4«. and 6s. (Rs. 2) the thousand. No excess number of bricks is given 
to cover wear and tear. There are three kinds of tiles. The best 
black tiles turned on the potter’s wheel coat 14s. or 16s. (Rs. 7*8) the 
thousand; black tiles made by hand cost bs. or 6s. (R8.2J-3) the 
thousand; and inferior red tiles coat 8s. or 4s. (Rs. 14-2) the 
thousand. One tilo in every hundred is allowed for wear and tear. 
Earth is sold at l^d. (1 a.) the basketful. 

Mats are sold singly. Eor every hundred square feet of single 
woven matting the cost is l.<f. 6d. (12 as.) and for double woven 
matting 4s. (Rs. 2), Of straw and fodder, millet stalks called kanki 
in Kanarcse, are sold at so many bundles the rupee according to the 
size of the bundle. In buying millet sbalks the length of the rope by 
which the bundle is to be measured, whether four and a half, five, or 
six cubits, is first fixed. Then as many stalks as the rope can enclose 
when drawn tight are considered one bundle. When the size of the 
bundle is settled, the number of bundles to the rupee is fixed. The 
usual price of millet stalks in a good season is four or five bundles 
the rupee. In bad seasons as much as fis. or 8,<?. (Rs. 3-4) are paid for 
one bundle. Rice and rdgi straw is sold by the big or kali wagon¬ 
load. A hali cart is a big heavy wagon, borne on solid wooden wheels 
with heavy iron tires. It is used by husbandmen for field-work only 
and not in going from oue village to anotJier. The wagon is drawn 
by six or eight bullock.s, and carries about 3200 pounds (80 mans) or 
twice as much as the two-bullock chhalcdi or spoke-wbeel cart which 
has been introduced since the beginning of British rule. 

When crops are out and thrashed and the grain is separated from 
the chaff in the field it is not usual for hnsbandmeu to measure the 
grain in the field with any metal measure of capacity. 3’hey have 
baskets called zhalUs large enough to hold one heru of 128 shers or 
500 pounds of grain. With these baskets they measure the grain 
and roughly estimate the outturn. They then carry the grain to their 
houses and measure it with some motal measure of capacity and either 
sell it or store it in pita. Chaff is also measured by the zhalli basket. 

Vegetables are not generally sold by weight. When they are 
sold wholesale the rate is so many baskets the rupee. Large 
vegetables are sold retail by the number, and other leaf vegetables, 
when they can be tied into small bundles of about an inch in 
diameter, are sold at so many bundles the anna. When the fruit 
vegetables are small, or the leaf vegetables cannot be tied in bundles, 
they are sold in small quantities at so much the anna. In very rare 
instances small vegetables are sold by weight. Fruits, such as 
mangoes guavas and cocoanuts, are sold by the number. Grass 
is sold by the hundred bundles, five being given in excess to 
cover waste; cowdung-cakes for fuel are also sold by the number 
at about 700 the rupee. Hides and horns are sold by the number. 
Firewood is sold by the cartload by those who bring it from the 
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forests. Firewood in the Government store is sold Hat 7s. (Rs. 3i) 
the khandi. As Dh^Lrwar has^no regular shops for selling pearls 
and precious stones the weights are little understood. All purchases 
are made in Bombay or Poona and the jewels are sold in retail by 
Marwfir V^ni and other moneychangers. 

The table for measuring time i.s sixty vipah or eyewinks one pal, 
sixty pals one ghadi, ‘2^ ghadis one hora or hour, ghadis one 
muhurta, 7^ ghadis one prahar, ionrprahars one divas or day, eight 
prahars one ahordtra or a day and night, seven days one dthavda 
or week, fifteen days one palcsh or fortnight, two pakslias one lunar 
month, and twelve lunar months one lunar year. To adjust the lunar 
and solar years an intercalary month is added about once in every 
two and a half years and a month is dropped about once every ISO 
years. During marriage, thread, and other religious ceremonies the 
lucky moment is not ascertained by the ordinary watch or clock. 
From sunrise on the day of the ceremony the time is measured by 
a water-clock. A copper cup with a small hole at the bottom is 
floated on the surface of a basin of water. The water rising through 
the hole overturns the cup exactly in a ghadi The cup is taken out 
and again placed on the surface of the water and goes down in another 
ghadi. In this manner the required number of ghadis is ascer¬ 
tained. Another mode of measuring time when the sun is shining 
is for a man to measure by his own feet the length of his shadow. 
To tell the time of day from a shadow ou£' plan is, in an open sunlit 
spot, to measure in feot the length of one’s shadow, to add six to 
the number of feet, and divide 121 by the sum. The quotient 
gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes after sunrise if the 
sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset if the sun has 
crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright a thin rod 
eighteen dnglis or finger-breadths long, bend it so that its shadow 
will touch the other end of the rod on the ground and measure in 
dnglis the perpendicular height of the rod. This like the other 
plan shows the number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset. 

Yearly price details some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the eighty-four years ending 1883. During these 
eighty-four yeai's the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the staple 
grain of the district, varied from nineteen pounds in 1864 and 1877 
to 165 in 1814 and averaged ninety-three pounds. In three of these 
eighty-four years, the price was below 160 pounds the rupee, 165 
in 1814, 162 in 1832, and 161 in 1811 ; in four it was between 160 
and 150 pounds, 167 inl850and 1862,audl54 in 1843 and 1845 ; 
in four it was between 150 and 140 pounds, loOin 1841 and 1849, 
146 in 1813 and 142 in 1823; in nine it was between 140 and 130 
pounds, 139 in 1835 1844 and 1848, 135 in 1812 1847 and 1851, 
132 in 1831, and 131 in 1816 and 1854; in seven it was between 
130 and 120 pounds, 129 in 1840, 127 in 1824 1828 1838 and 
1842, 124 in 1829, and 122 in 1830; in seven it was between 120 
and 110 pounds, 120 in 1827 and 1846, 116 in 1808 and 1857, and 112 
in 1800 18.36 and 1837 ; in five it was between 110 and 100 pounds, 
109 in 1810 and 18.53, 108 in 1806, and 106 in 1809 and 1825 ; in 
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aix it was between 100 and ninety pounds, ninety-seven-in 1839, 
ninety-four in 1801 1802 and 1859, and ninety-two in 1822 and 
1858; in four it was between ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 
1860 and 1869, and eighty-six in 1806 and 1855 ; in six it was 
between eighty and seventy pounds, seventy-nine in 1826 1861 and 
1868, seventy-five in 1807 and ISS-t, and seventy-one in 1856 ; in 
eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, sixty-eight in 1817, 
sixty-seven in 1816 and 1833, sixty-five in 1821, sixty-four in 1881, 
sixty-three in 1818 and 1819, and sixty-two in 1820; in six it was 
between sixty and fifty pounds sixty in 1871 and 1882, fifty-six in 
1862, and iifty-two in 1875 1876 and 1883; in eight it was between 
fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1803, forty-seven in 1874, forty-six 
in 1880, forty-four in 1879, and forty-one in 18631867 1870 and 1873 ; 
in two it was between forty and thirty pounds, thirty-nine in 1872, 
and thirty-five in 1878; and in five it was between thirty and 
fifteen pounds, twenty-six in 1865, twenty-one in 1804, twenty in 
1866, and nineteen in 1864 and 1877. The eighty-four years may 
be divided into ten periods. Except in 1803 when the price was 
fifty pounds and in 1804 which was a famine year when the price 
was twenty-one pounds, in the fix'st period of eight years ending 
1807 the price varied from 112 in 1800 to seventy-five in 1807, and 
averaged eighty pounds. In tho second period of eight years 
ending 1815, the price varied from. 165 in 1814 to 105 in 1809, and 
averaged 133 pounds. In the third period of six years ending 
1821 tihe price varied from sixty-eight in 1817 to sisty-two mi820, 
and averaged sixty-four pounds. Except in 1822 when the price 
was ninety-two pounds and in 1826 whoa the price was seventy- 
nine pounds, in the fourth period of eleven years ending 1832, the 
price varied from 162 in 1832 to 105 in 1825, and averaged 121 
pounds. Except in 1833 and 1834 when the prices were sixty- 
seven and seventy-five pounds respectively, in the fifth period of 
seven yearsending 1839 the price varied from ninety-seven in 1839 
to 189 in 1835, and averaged 104 pounds. In the sixth period 
of fifteen years ending 1854, the price varied from 157 in 1850 to 
109 in 1853, and averaged 132 pounds. Except in 1857, when 
the price was 116 pounds, in the seventh period of soven years 
ending 1861, the price varied from ninety-four in 1859 to seventy- 
one in 1856, and averaged ninety pounds. Except in the years 
of short harvests and abundant money 1864, J865 and 1866 when 
the prices were nineteen, twenty-six and twenty pounds, in the 
eighth period of six year.s ending 1867, the price varied from fifty-six 
in 1862 to forty-one in 1863 and 1867,and averaged thirty-four pounds. 
Except in 1868 and 1869 when the prices were seventy-nine and 
ninety pounds respectively, in the ninth period of nine years ending 
1876, the price varied from sixty in 1871 to thirty-nine in 1872, 
and averaged fifty-five pounds. Except in the famine year of 1877 
when the price was nineteen pounds, in the tenth period of seven 
years ending 1883, the price varied from thirty-five in 1878 to 
sixty-four in 1881, and averaged forty-six pounds. The details are: 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

Before' 1844, the Bombay Karudtak, especially the DhArwdr 
district, was very badly o£E for roads. Carts were almost unknown 
and long distance traffic was carried on entirely by pack-bullocks. 
Even within the district, except by a few main tracks or during the 
fair season after the crops had been cleared, it was extremely 
difficult to take a cart anywhere. There was little or no traffic 
westwards with Kanara and the coast. In a distance of about 350 
miles, between the Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme southern 
frontier of the Bombay Presidency, the only cart-road across the 
Sahyadris was by the old RAm pass between Bel gaum and Vengurla. 
The old Earn pass was three miles long, and for long stretches had 
an incline of one in five or six. Carts went up and down by lighten¬ 
ing loads and clubbing the bullocks of two or three carts together. 
The R^m pass was too far north for Dhdrwar traffic. What 
little traffic there was went on bullocks by rough tracks down the 
Sahyddris to Kumta, Ankola, and other North Kdnara ports. About 
this time (1844), the inland parts of the Bombay Presidency were 
cut off from the sea by native states, Goa, and Madras. Sd,tara and 
Kolhapur cut ofE the North Karnatak from the Eatud-giri coast; 
S^vantvMi and Goa cut off Bel gaum from the sea; and North Kanara 
then in Madras cut off Dharwdr. About 1845 the first pass within 
Kanara limits was improved, and this pass was far south leading to 
Hondvar. About 1848 measures were taken to open a route to Kumta. 
Between 1850 and 1860 a great advance was made in opening 
communications with the western coast through Kdnara. In 1850 the 
Ehdrwdr-Belgaum road in the north was unfit for traffic during the 
rainy season; it was unbridged and the Malprabha at times rose to a 
great height.^ Within Dharwar limits the last bridge on the great 
military trunk road north to Belgaum Sdtara and Poona and south to 
Harihar and Madras, the Vardha bridge, about fifty-miles south of 
Dhdrwdr, was not completed till 1866. As late as 1856 the only made 
and bridged roads were about sixty miles of the Poona-Harihar road 
between Belgaum and Hubli and the road from DhArwdjr by Mundgod 
Sirsi and the Devimani pass about 110 miles to Kumta. Since 1864 
the local funds system has placed increased means for constructing 
and improving roads in the hands of the Commissioner and Collector. 
Murumed roads, that is roads laid with decayed trap, and carts have 


' Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 24; CLX. 15; CLXI. 5; and LOXIL 8. 
* Mackay’b Western India, 393, 
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in most places replaced foot tracks and pack bullocks So great has 
the change been that tdndds or camps of Brlnjdris with their 
numerous pack-bullocks are now hardly ever seen. At present 
(1884) three ports can be reached from Dhdrwar by good passes and 
roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devimani passes, Karwar by the 
Arbail pass, and Goa by the Tindi pass, though by this last route 
the traffic is small. 

At^ present (1883) Dharwdr has ten chief lines of traffic, the Poona- 
Harihar, the Karwar-Bel^ri, the Dharwiir-Kumta, the Mundgod- 
BankApur, the Ph.la-Baddmi, the Havanur-Samasgi, the Harihar- 
Samasgi, the Hubli-Sholapur, the Tadas-Gondi, and the Masur- 
Mundargi roads. The Poona-Harihar road, of which about 107 
miles lie within Dharwar limits, runs north-east and south-west 
through the sub-divisions of Dharwar Hubli Bankiipur Karajgi and 
Ranebennur. On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Pooua. The road enters the district in the north-west at 246 miles 
from Poona, and passes Tegur at 247 miles with a travellers’ bunga¬ 
low, DhArwar at 261 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 
274 miles with a travellar-s’ and a district bungalow, Tirmalkop at 
287 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Shiggaon at 301 miles with 
a district bungalow, Bankapnr at 305 miles; crosses the Vardha by 
a bridge at 312 miles near Konemelehalli; passes Hiveri at 320 
miles, Motebeonur at 327 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Raue- 
bennur at 340 miles with a district bungalow, and Yennihossahalli 
at 348 miles. At 353 miles, near Harihar on the right or southern 
side of the river in Maisur, the road crosses the Tungbhadra 
by a bridge and enters Maisur. The road is bridged and partly 
metalled, aud is fit for carts throughout the year. The Kdrwdr- 
BeUri road, of which ninety miles lie within Dhfirwar limits, runs 
through the sub-divisions of Kalghatgi Hubli Navalgund and 
Gadag. Of the ninety miles within Dh^rwAr limits, for twenty- 
seven the road runs north-east from the west border of Kalghatgi 
to Hubli, for thirty-four it runs nearly east from Hubli to Gadag, 
and for twenty-nine it runs south-east from Gadag to Hesrur on the 
Tungbhadra. On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Karwar. The road enters the district at seventy-five miles from 
K4rw4r on the west border of the Kalghatgi sub-division, and passes 
Kalghatgi at eighty-five miles, Dastikop at eighty-seven miles with 
a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 102 miles with a travellers’ and a 
district bungalow, Annigeriat 123 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, 
Gadag at 136 miles with a district bungalow, Dambal at 149 miles 
with a district bungalow, Mundargi at 159 miles, and Hesrur at 165 
miles with a travellers’ bungalow. At Hesrur the road crosses 
the Tungbhadra by a ford, and, leaving the district, goes twenty- 
two miles further to Belari. Within Dharwar limits the road is 
bridged throughout and metalled for thirty-five miles and muritmed, 
that is laid with decayed trap, for fifty-five miles. It is passable to 
carts throughout the year. The Dhdrwar-Kumta road, which leads 
to the large port of Kumta in Kanara, leaves the Poona-Harihar 
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road at Tirmslkop about twenty-five miles south of Dharwar; 
passes Tadas at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; enters 
the K^Lnara district at about thirty-fire miles on the north-western 
border of the Bankapur sub-division; and runs for about eighty miles 
to Knmta by Mundgod B^la Ekambi Sirsi and the Devimaui pass. 
The road carries heavy traffic in cotton and is passable to carts 
throughout the year. To open other parts of the district with the 
port of Kumta, four lines were made to join the Dh^rwAr-Kumta 
trunk road. From Mundgod on the Dhd,rwd,r-Knmta road in 
KAnara^ about forty-throe miles south of Bharwdr, the Mundgod- 
Bankdpiir road runs sixteen miles east to Baukdpur. Of the sixteen 
miles twelve are within Dhdrwar limits. From Pdla on the Dhdr- 
wdr-Kumta road in Kanara, about twelve miles south of Mundgod^ 
the Fdla-Bdddini road runs 102 miles north-east to the border of 
the Bdddmi snb-division in Hijdpur. The road enters tho district 
about half a mile east of Pala and runs twenty-one miles to Bankd- 
pur by Malligar. The twenty-one miles between Pdlaand Bankdpur 
are bridged throughout and are fit for carts throughout the year. 
Prom Bankdpur the road runs forty-eight miles to Gadag by Sdva- 
nur Lakshmeshvar and Mulgund. Though the line is laid out, the 
forty-eight miles between Bankapur and Gadag are neither bridged 
nor murumed, and are fit for carts during the fair season only. 
Prom Gadag the road runs twenty-five miles to Ron. As they run 
in deep black soil, the twenty-five miles between Gadag and Ron, 
though bridged and partly rrmruvied, are impassable during the rains. 
uProra Ron the road runs eight miles to the border of the Bddami 
sub-division. As they run parallel to the Hutgi-Gadag railway line, 
the eight miles from Ron to the Bad4mi border are not now kept 
in repair. From Ekambi on tho DharwAr-Kumta road in KAnara, 
about ten miles south of Pala, a road runs seven miles east to 
Samasgi on the south-western border of the HAugal sub-division. 
From Samasgi the road divides in two, one branch leading fifty- 
three miles east to Havanur and tho other about sixty miles east and 
south-east to Harihar. 4’he Havanur-Samasgi road runs east through 
the Haiigal and Karajgi sub-divisions, and passes the Alur-HAugal 
junction at twelve miles cast of Samasgi and Alur at fifteen miles; 
crosses the Vardha by a ford at twenty-five miles near Sangur; 
passes HAveri at thirty-two miles on the Poona-IIarihar road, Guttal 
at forty-nine miles, and HAvanur at fifty-three miles. At Havanur the 
road crosses the Tungbhadraby a ford aud enters the Belari district. 
The road is partly bridged, murumed, aud embanked with drains 
and a few culverts. The Harihar-Samasgi road runs east and south¬ 
east through the sub-divisions of Hangul, Kod, and RAnebennur, 
and passes Makravalli about twelve miles cast of Samasgi; crossoa 
the Vardha at fifteen miles near Houthan ; passes Tallivalli at 
seventeen miles, Havasbhavi at twenty-seven miles, Kod at thirty- 
five miles, Halgeti at forty-five miles, aud Yonnihossahalli at 
fifty-four miles on the Poona-Harihar road. From Yennihosaahalli 
the road goes along the Poona-Harihar road south for five miles to 
Harihar. From the BhArwar district to Bijapur and ShoMpur the 
chief line is the Hubli-SholApur road. The ordinary route from Hubli 
to Konnur on the borderof theBijApnr districtpassesTirlApur at sixteen 
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miles north of Hubli with a travellers’ bungalow, Nadgund at thirty- 
two miles with a district bungalow, and Konnur at forty-four miles. 
For Konnur another line has been lately chosen by Hebsur and 
Navalgund to Nandgud and Konnur; but this line is not completed 
and is inferior to the ordinary route. Both these routes to Konnur, 
being in black soil throughout, are impassable during the rains. At 
Konnur the road crosses the Malprabha by a ford, and, entering the 
Bijdpur district, goes 116 miles from Hubli to Bijdpur andlTTmilea 
to Sholdpur. From Tadas on the DhArwdr-Kumta road, about 
twenty-eight miles south of Dh^rwar, the Tadas-Gondi road branches 
off thirty-eight miles south to Gondi on the Vardha in the Hdngal 
sub-division. The road runs south through the Bankapur and 
Hdngal sub-divisions, and passes Dhundshi at seven miles south of 
Tadas, Kouankeri at thirteen miles on the Mundgod-Bankdpur road, 
Mahdrdjpeth at twenty-three miles; goes along the Pdla-BAddmi 
road for two miles to MaUigar at twenty-five miles; passes Hd,ngal 
at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; meets the Hdvanur- 
Samasgi road at thirty miles and the Harihar-Satnasgi road at 
thirty-six miles; and passes Gondi at thirty-eight miles. At Gondi 
the road crosses tho Vardha by a ford and enters Maisur. This 
road, which is fairly complete with gutters and catch-water drains, 
passes through the three important markets of Hfingal, Mahd-r^jpeth, 
and Dhundshi. Large quantities of sugar, cardamoms, betelnuts, 
and other Maisur produce pass north along this road. The Masur-‘ 
Mundargi road joins the south of Kod with the Rd,nebeunur and 
Karajgi sub-divisions and with the large market of Mundargi in the 
Gadag sub-division. Prom Masur the road runs six miles north¬ 
east to Rattihalli, eightoen to Halgeti, twenty-two to Rdnebennur, 
and about thirty-eight to Gnttnl on tho H^vanur-Samasgi road. For 
about twenty-four miles north of Guttal to the Gadag border tbe 
road is not made. In. these twenty-four miles the track crosses the 
Vardha at Belvigi by a ford, passes through the Shirhatti and 
Gudgeti sub-divisions, and enters the Gadag sub-division by the 
Vird^pur pass in the Kapatgud hills. For eight miles from the 
Virdpur pass to Mundargi the road is made. Besides these chief 
lines, of small roads beginning from tho north, the Kittur-Betgeri 
road runs twelve miles east from Kittur at 242 miles on the Foona- 
Harihar road in Belgaum to Betgeri in the north of the Dhdrwar 
sub-division. From Dhdrwfir on the Poona-Harihar road four lines 
branch off, the Dharwar-Hebsur road running twenty miles east to 
Hebsur by Maragdi and Behatti, the Dhdrwdr-Kalghatgi road 
running about twenty miles south-west to Kalghatgi, the Dhdrwdr- 
Haliydil road running about twenty-two miles west to M^ivinkop on 
the borders of Dhdrwar and Haliyal, and the Dliarw^r-Goa road 
running twenty miles nearly west towards Goa by the Tinai pass. 
From Navalgund a road runs twenty-eight miles east to Ron. 
From Kalghatgi a road runs about thirteen miles south-west to 
Tadas on the DhArwdr-Kumta road. In the Kod sub-division in 
the south a road runs from Maisur about fourteen miles north-west 
to Chik-Kerur, and from Here-Kerur on the Masur-Chik-Kerur road 
a road runs fifteen miles east to Tuminhatti in Ranebennur. 
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All tlie SaRyAdri passes by -which the produce of Dhdrwdr is 
carried west to the coast lie outside of Dh^rwar limits. Of passes 
to the west coast the Arbail and De-vimani passes are the most 
important. Cotton mostly goes by these passes to Bombay. The 
Arbail pass which runs to KArwfir lies twelve miles south of YelM- 
pur in K^nara and sixty-five miles south-east of Dharwhr. The 
Devimani pass which runs to Kumta lies about twenty miles south 
of Sirsi in Kanara and ninety miles south-east of Dharwar. Both 
passes are crossed by metalled and bridged cart-roads, eighteen 
to twenty-four feet broad. Besides tliese, the Timti pass, about 
thirty miles north-west of Supa in Kanara and fifty-five miles 
west of Dharwar, runs into Doa through part of Belgaum and 
Kanara. It is a bullock track, chiefly used for the import of cheap 
salt and salted fish from Goa. Within the limits of the district 
there are few important bill-passes. The only passes worthy of 
notice are the Sortur-Doni and Virapnr passes in the Kapatgudd 
range. The Sortur-Doni pas-s, about three miles west of Doni in 
Gadag, can be crossed by carts and is used only for local traffic. 
The Virapur pass, about eight miles west of Mundargi in Gadag, is 
crossed by wheeled carriages and i.s used for local traffic from the 
south of the district to Mundargi market. In the two parallel 
ranges in the south of Kod there are three hill-passes in the north 
range, one leading from Hire-Kerur to ShikArpur in Maisur, another 
from Hire-Kerur to Miisur, and a third from Ratihalli to Masur ; 
and two on the southern range each about a mile and a half distant 
»from the Marvali hill and leading to Shikjirpur in Maisur. 

Of three systems of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag, 
the South Deccan or Belari-Marinagaon, and the West Deccan or 
Poona-Londa railways which are being introduced into the Southern 
MarAtha Country or Bombay Kariiatak, Dharwar has two sections, 
one a small length of about twenty miles of the East Deccan line 
between Malapur and Gadag, and the other a length of about ninety 
miles of the South Deccan between HarlApur from Belari and 
Alnavar where the South Deccan line enters the Belgaum district. 
After crossing the Malprabha river the East Deccan line runs for 
some distance in native territory, entering DhArwar at Malapur 154 
miles south of Hotgi Junction. Thence it runs almost south keeping 
to the watershed that separates the valleys of the Beunihali and 
Hira. The whole lino passes through the rich black cotton soil of 
the DhArwAr plain, and as the watei’shcd is wide, flat, and straight, 
the work of coustructiou is easy. The hue passes Hombal station 
at 163| miles, and thence curving slightly eastwards, it joins the 
South Deccan line at Gadag 1734 miles south of Hotgi and ninety- 
three west of Belari. fl'he ruling gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting curve 2000 feet radius. The estimated cost is about £7200 
(Rs. 72,000) a mile. This section of the line has no works calling 
for remark. The only stations are third class, at Alur 1434 miles, 
at MalApur 154 miles, and at Hombal 163^ miles.^ 

The South Deccan section enters Dhdrwar a little east of the 


1 The mileages on the Bast Deccan are fram Hotgi junction unless otherwise stated. 
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village of Harlapur, and, running almost duo east, reaches Gadag 
the junction of the South and East Deccan sections ninety-three miles 
west of Boldri and 173^ south of Ilotgi. From Gadag the line 
passes almost straight through Annigeri to Dundur, 117 miles on 
the Benni river.^ It then makes a wide sweep south-westward to 
reach Hubli, 129| miles, and then turning north runs to Dhdrwdr, 
142^ miles. After leaving Dh^rwar, as it draws near the Sahyddris, 
it begins to wind, and passing Mugad and Kambarganvi enters 
Kdnara at Alnavar 165^ miles. For ninety-three miles from BeUri 
to Gadag the cost is estimated at about £6230 (Bs. 62,300) a mile, 
and for about 106 miles from Gadag to Deuli at 199 miles the coat 
is estimated at about £8990 (Rs. 89,900) a mile. The chief bridge 
is the Bennihalli 116 miles, which has five 100 feet girder openings 
and is estimated to cost about £15,000 (Rs. 1,60,000). The other 
bridges though mimerous are small. Except Gadag junction, which 
is a second, class, all the stations are third class- Thoir positions 
are HarMpur 81^ miles from Belari, Gadag 93, Annigeri 107^, 
Dundur 117, Hubli 129|, Dharwiir 142 Mugad 151^, Kambarganvi 
158and Alnavar 165^. 

Besides the East Deccan and South Deccan railways a line from 
Hubli south to tho important town of Harihar on the Tungbhadra 
river is in process of .survey. As the exact emplacement of this line 
has not been settled in length, the following remarks are subject to 
modification. The proposed extension is about eighty miles of 
which the first sixty-seven miles are estimated to cost about £6200 
(Rs. 62,000) a mile. The limiting gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting radius of curvature 1200 feet. Tho proposed extension leaves 
the Belari-Marmagaoji main line about 1J-miles east of Hubli and 
runs south-east to Kundgol nine miles from the junction. From 
Kundgol it passes direct to Saonshi village fourteen miles, and then, 
running along a watershed, reaches at twenty-one miles the village of 
Gudagiri. Close to this village is the highest point on the extension, 
tlie lino being more than 100 feet above rail level at Hubli. At 
twenty-four miles is the village of Kalas. Up to this point all the 
ground passed over is black soil yielding rich crops of cotton, millet, 
and wheat. At Kalas it changes to a red and stony though not a 
barren soil. The line then f.alls rapidly till the main road joining 
the importarit villages of Siivanur and Lakshmeshvar is crossed at 
Yelligi, Lakshmeshvar being about eight miles to the east and 
S^vanur about five miles to tho west. From Yelligi the line runs 
almost due south, and again passing into black cotton soil crosses 
the Vavdha near the village of Kolur and runs forty-five miles 
to the village of H.iveri. After this it again turns south-east, and 
twice crossing the main Poona-IIarihar road it rises till it reaches 
the plateau on which is the village of Byadgi fifty-six miles. 
Here it turns still further oast, and passing through a low range 
of heights composed of amorphous iron stone, and crossing the 
Poona-Harihar main road at fifty-nine miles runs sixty-six miles 
close to the oast of the town of Ranebennur, with about 12,000 
people and an important trade. Still further south the line 


1 Mileages ou the South Deccan arc given from Beldri. 
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crosses a range of hills nine miles south of Ranebennur and passing 
the village of Chelgiri seventy-three miles, it strikes the banks of 
the Tungbhadra seventy-nine miles at a point about I 4 miles east 
of Harihar. The Tungbhadra at this place is said to require about 
1000 feet of waterway. Stations are proposed at Kundgol nine 
miles, Saonshi fourteen miles, Gudagiri twonty-one miles, Yelligi 
27 i miles, Hatimatur 33f miles, Haveri 45 miles, Byddgi 55 miles, 
Ranebennur 66 miles, Chelgiri 74 miles, and Harihar 80^ miles.' 
The chief trade centres pas.sed are Kundgol, Saonshi, Gudagiri, 
Kalas, Hatimatur, Haveri, Byddgi, Ranebennur, and Haribar. The 
prospects of this line are said to be bright. The people of the rich 
country it will traverse are reported to be most eager for its con¬ 
struction, and that the stations should be near their villages, a point 
of first rate importance which is too often overlooked. 

On the roads within Dharwar limits are twenty-two toll bars. 
In 1884-85 the twenty-two toll bars sold for £8753 (Rs. 87,530) 
against £6117 (Rs. 61,170) in 1883-84. Of the twenty-two tolls twelve 
are provincial and ten local fund. Of the twelve provincial tolls 
six are on the Poona-Harihar road at Hcggeri, Onkal, Tirraalkop, 
Konimelihalli, Motebeunur, and Kodiyal ; four are on the Karw4r- 
BeUri road at Bardanhal, Shirguppi, Gadag.and Galginkatti; one is 
on the Hiivnur-Samasgi road at Basapur ; and one is on the Dh4rw^r- 
Tin^i pass road at Mugod. Of the ten local fund tolls three are on 
the Harihar-Samasgi road at Samasgi, Tilvalli, and Bbo-giivi } two are 
on the Tadas-Gondi road at Hosur and Ma]liga.r; and one each is on 
the P41a-Badami road at Bankdpur, on the Kittur-AIagvddi road at 
Tadkod, on the Dbarwar-Haliydl road at Saptapur, on the Dharw4r 
Kalghatgi road at Kanvi-Houiipur, and on the Hirckerur-Holbikond 
road at Holbikond. Of these twenty-two tolls the toll at Heggeri 
fetched £460 in 1884-85, at Unkal £680, at Tirmalkop £1200, at 
Konimelihalli £500, at Motebennur £370, at Kodiyal £510, at 
Bardanhal £893, at Shirguppi £700, at Gadag £550, at Galginkatti 
£693, at Basapur £47, at Mugud £120, at Samasgi £301, at Tilvalli 
£50, at Bhoghvi £14, at Ho.sur £91, at Malligar £210, at BankApur 
£151, at Tadkod £150, at Saptapur £572, at Kanvi-Hondpur £171, 
and at Holbikond £320. Except at Tilvalli, Hosur, Malligar, and 
Bank4par where half rates are charged, the tolls charged are for every 
four-wheeled carriage Is^. (8 as.), for every two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by one animal 3d. (2 as.), for every two-wheeled cart or carriage 
6d. (4 as.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d. (2 as.) if unladen, 
9d. (6 as.) if drawn by four animals aud laden and 4Jd. (3 as.) if 
unladen. Is. {8 as.) if drawn by six animals and laden and 6d. (4 as.) 
if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if drawn by eight or more animals and laden 
and Is. (iS as.) if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) for every elephant, |d. a.) 

for every camel horse pony mule buffalo and bullock whether laden 
or unladen, |d. (.j a.) for every ass laden or unladen; Jd. (^‘5 a.) 
for every sheep goat and pig ; 6 d. (4 as.) for every palanquin or 
other litter' whether carried by four or more bearers, and 3d. (2 as.) 
for every small litter carried by less than four bearers. 

The chief bridge in the district is ou the Poona-Harihar road over 
(fie Vardha river on the borders of Bankapur and Karajgi. It is 

1 Distances on the southern extension are counted from Hubli Junction. 
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entirely of masonry, consists of seven spans each fifty feet wide, 
and was built at a cost of £12,987 (Rs. 1,29,370). At Harihar within 
Maisur limits there is a large masonry bridge over the Tung'bliadra 
on the southern border of Rdnebennur. It has fourteen spans of 
sixty feet each with stone piers and a brick superstructure. 

For the use of European travellers Dliarwar has fourteen district 
and nine travellers’bungalows and for the use of native travellers 
it has thirty-sis rest-houses. Of the fourteen district and nine 
travellers’ bungalows five travellers’ and three district bungalows 
are on the Poona-Harihar road, at Tcgur at 247 miles from 
Poona a travellers’ bungalow, at Dhtlrwar at 261 miles a 
travellers’ bungalow, at Hiibli at 274 mile.s a travellers’ and a 
district bungalow, at Tirmalkop at 287 miles a travellers’ bungalow, 
at Shiggaon at 301 miles a travellor.s’ bungalow, at Motebennur 
at 327 miles a travellers’ bungalow, and at Ranebennur at 340 
miles a district bungalow; besides the two bungalows mentioned 
on the Poona-Hai’ihar road at Hubli, three travellers’ and two 
district bungalows are on the Karwdr-Belari road, at Dastikop 
at eigbty-SGven miles from Karwar a traveller:?’ bungalow, at 
Annigeri at 123 miles a travellers’ bungalow, at Gadag at 136 
miles a district bungalow, at D.-Mnbal at 149 miles a district bungalow, 
and at Hesrur at 165 miles a travellers’ bungalow; two bungalows 
aro on the Hubli-Sholapuv road, at Tirlapur at sixteen miles north 
of Hubli a travellers’ bungalow, and at Nadgund at thirty-two miles 
a district bungalow ; two district bungalows are on the Navalgund- 
Kon road at Navaigund and Ron ; and ot the remaining six district 
bungalows one each is at Gadag in Dharwiir on the old Poona-Harihar 
road, at Kusugal in Hubli, at Jugalgi and Tadas in Bankiipur, at 
Devgiri in Karajgi, and at Hangal, Of the thirty-nine rest-houses 
nine are on the Poona-Harihar road at Dharwar, Hubli, Miniraman- 
kop, Tirmalkop, Shiggaon, Konimelehalli, Haveri, Motebennur, and 
Ranebennur ; eight are on the K^rwar-Belari road at Devikop,Kal- 
ghatgi, Nalavadi, Hulkoti, Gadag, Dambal, Mundargi, and Hesrur ; 
five are on the Hubli-Sholapur road at Behatti, Tirlapur, AlagvMi,’ 
Nadgund, and Konnur; three are on the Tadas-Gondi road at 
Tadas, Dhundshi, and Hangal; and two are on the Harihar- 
Samasgi road at Tirvalli and Havasbhavi. Of the remainino- twelve 
rest-houses four are in Dharwar at Niralgi, Bandur, Padmangatti, 
and Hebli; one in Navaigund, at Navaigund; two in Ron at Ron 
and Yaongal; one iu Hubli at Hebsur, one in Bankapur at Bankd- 
pur ; one in Kod at Hirekerur; and two in Ranebennur at Halaheti 
and Byadgi. 

Of thirty-one ferries, all of which ply only during the rains, that 
is from June to October or November, twelve are across the 
Tungbhadra, six in Ranebennur, one each at Kusgatti, Mudenur, 
Airani, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Chandapur; two in Karajgi, one 
each at Harlahalli and Hh,vnur; and four in Gadag, one each at 
Gumgol, Shingtalur, Koriahalli, and Hesrur: fifteen are across 
the Vardha, seven in Hangal, one each at Gondi, Honkan, Malgund, 
Havangi, Ballambid, Adur, and Kudla; and eight in Karajgi, one 
each at Sangiir, Devgiri, Kaisur, Karajgi, Hossahitti, Akur, 
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Marol, and Eelvagi: three are across the Kumadvati, two in Kod, 
one each ac Masur and Ratihallij and one in Rinebennnr at Kupelur : 
and one is across the Maiprabha at Konnur in Navalgnnd. Of the 
thirty-one ferries, two, one at Konnur on the Maiprabha and the 
other at Hesrur on the Tungbhadra, are provided with double ferry 
boats and a third at Karajgi on the Vardha has a single ferry boat. 
The remaining twenty-eight ferries are provided with leather 
covered bamboo baskets. The ferry boats, which are twenty-five feet 
long eight broad and three deep, carry fifty passengers or four 
laden carts, or 5000 pounds weight. 'J'he coracles or basket- 
boats, which are made of split bamboos covered with half-dressed 
hides, ai‘e twelve to fifteen feet in diameter and three deep 
and do not cost more than £10 (Rs. 100) each. In making these 
basket-boats a number of pieces of split bamboos, perhaps twenty 
in all, are laid on the ground crossing each other near the centre, and 
fastened at the centre with thongs; the ends of the bamboos are 
raised and fixed by stakes at due distances from each other and are 
there bound by other long slips of bamboo introduced alternately 
over and under the first crossed pieces, and tied at the intersections. 
When this is done, beginning from the bottom or centre, the parts 
above the intendetl height or depth of the baskets are cut off, and it 
is freed from the stakes, overset and covered vvith hides sewed together 
by thongs. When bullocks have to cross they are tied to the 
basket, goaded in tlie proper direction, and help to tow the boat 
across. At other times tho basket is rowed over with paddles, or, 
when tbe water is not too deep, is pushed with bamboo poles. In 
the rains tlie d’ungbhadra is very rapid, and if there has been a great 
fall of water to the north and we.st, the baskete have much difficulty 
in crossing. They sometimes take an hour though the distance is 
not seven hundred yurds.^ Tho ferries are divided into four classes 
according to the number of times tbe boats can cross and recrosa 
the river in one day of fourteen hours. If a boat cannot make more 
than six trips across and back in a day, the ferry falls under the first 
class; if it can make seven to ten trips the ferry falls under the second 
class; if eleven to fifteen it falls under the third class ; and if more 
than fifteen it falls under the fourth class. The fees charged for laden 
carts are Is. (8 as.) in first class ferries, 9(?. (fi as.) in second class, 
6 d. (4 as.) in third class, and (3 as.) in fourth class ferries. 

For unladen carts the charge is 7^d. {5 ms.) in first class, Gd. (4 as.) 
in second class, 4|rf. (3 as.) in third class, and 3d. (3 as.) in fourth 
class ferries. For laden ponies, mules, and horned cattle, as well 
as for horses both laden and unladen, the charge is 4<^d. (3 as.) in 
first class, 3d. (2 as.) in second class, and (1 a.) in third and 
fourth class ferries. For passengers, other than children who are 
allovved a free passage, the charge is 1-JcZ. (1 «.) in first class, 
a) in second class, and (|- a.) in third and fourth class 
ferries. In 1883-84 the ferry revenue amounted to £409 (Rs. 4090) 
against £272 (Rs. 2720) in 1882-83. 

Dharvvar forms part of the Kanara postal division. Of forty-nine 
post offices one is a disbursing office, two are town sub-offices. 
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twenty-eigM are sub-offices, and eighteen are village offices. Of 
the twenty-eight sub-offices and eighteen village offices twenty-five 
sub-offices and seventeen village offices are within British limits 
and three sub-offices and one village office lie in the Bombay 
Karnditak states. The disbursing office at Dharwar is in charge 
of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Rs. 1200). The 
two sub-offices at Dhdrwdr and Betgeri, the twenty-five sub-offices 
within British limits at Amingeri, Bankapur, Byadgi, Dambal^ 
Dhundshi, Gadag, Garag, Gudgeri, H^ngal, Hdveri, Hebli, Hire- 
Kernr, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Mushrikot, Mugud, Mundargi, 
Nargund, Navalgund, R^nebennur, Ron, Savanur, Shiggaon, and 
Tumminkatti, and the three sub-offices in the Bombay Karndtak 
states at Kundgol, Lakshmeshvar, and Shirhatti, arc in charge of 
sub-postmasters, drawing £12 to £60 (Rs. 120-600) a year. Of 
the eighteen village post-offices the seventeen within British limits 
are at Abbigeri, Agadi, Alur, Arlikatti, Bammanballi, Guttal, 
Halgeri, Hnlkoti, Kupelur, Kurtakoti, Mabariljpethj Motebennur, 
Mnlgund, Nareudra, Tadkod, Tadas, and Uppin-Betgeri, and one 
in the Bombay Karnatak states is at Dodvad. Of these eighteen 
village post offices seventeen are in charge of village schoolmasters 
who receive, in addition to their pay as schoolmasters, yearly allow¬ 
ances varying from £8 12s. to £7 4s. (Rs. 36-72), and the remaining 
one is in charge of a local resident who is paid a yearly allowance 
of £3 12s. (Rs. 36). In towns and villages which, have po.st offices, 
letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, of whom two draw 
yearly salaries of £12 (Rs. 120) and the remaining nineteen of £9 12s. 
(Rs. 96). In some of these villages, besides by the twenty-one 
postmen, letters are also delivered by postal runners who receive 
yearly £2 8y. (Rs. 24) for this additional work, lii small villages 
without post offices, letters are delivered by forty-four postmen. Of 
these, thirteen are paid yearly from £9 I2s. to £12 (Rs. 96-120) from 
the Imperial post, and the remaining thirty-one are paid yearly 
from £10 16s. to £12 (Rs. 108 - 120) from the Provincial post. 
Except at all the village offices and the seven sub-offices, at Byhdgi, 
Dambal, Dhundshi, Garag, Hebli, Mugud, and Tumminkatti where 
money orders only are issued, money orders are issued and savings 
banked at all the post offices of the district. Mails to and from 
Bombay are carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Poona; the mails between Poona and Dharw4r are 
carried in pony carts or tonga ddks, which run from Poona to Hubli 
through Sahara, Kolhapur, Belgaum, and Dhdrwiir. The post offices 
are supervised by the superintendent of post offices, Kanara division, 
who has a yearly salary of £360 (Rs. 3600) rising to £480 (Rs. 4800) 
in five years. The superintendent is assisted in DharwAr by an 
inspector who draws £96 (Rs, 960) a year and whose head-quarters 
are at Shiggaon. 

There are three telegraph offices at Hubli, Dharwar, and Gadag. 

Since^ the beginning of British rule in 1817 the making of good 


1 Tratic and Craft details are chiefly compiled from materiala aupplied by RAv 
Bahiidur Tirmalriv Venkateah. 
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irunk and local roads, the opening of the south-eastern branch of 
bhe Peninsula railway, and the regulax* service of steamers along the 
western coast have caused a great change in the trade system of 
DhSrwir. Direct trade with BArsi and Vairag in Sholdpur, Umr^i- 
vati in BerAr, Hamnabad near Bedur in the Niz5,m^s territory and 
other places on the north and east, and with R5jhpur on the Ratnagiri 
coast has ceased. Except in rural parts where there are no made 
roads head-loads, bamboo-loads, pack-bullocks, and horses are no 
longer used. In the trade which sets north and east all imports, 
consisting of European woollen printed and plain cloths, yarn, silk, 
stationery, hardware, musk, saffron, and sugarcandy from Bombay; 
silk and cotton cloths from Nagpur and Paithan on the Godavari; 
lace cloths from Benares ; plain and lace-bordered headscarves and 
coloured women's robes from Rajmandri, Nellur, Guntur, and 
TAdpatri; and lamp glass to make bangle.s from BeMri come by 
rail as far as Rhold,pur or Belari, and from Sholhpur and BelAri 
are brought into the district by carts, or on ponies. Similarly, of late 
years, the copper and brass vessels of Hubli, the cardamoms pepper 
and oocoanuts of Kdnara, and the millet, sugarcane, molasses, cotton, 
and cotton robes and silks of Betgeri, By^dgi, Dhhrwar, Dhundshi, 
Gadag, Hubli, Mundargi, Navalgund, R^nebennur, and Ron pass 
east to Belari; and the cotton robes and blankets of Gadag, Hubli, 
and Ranebenuur, and the cardamoms pepper and cocoanuts of 
KAnara pass north-east to SholApur. Again between October and 
May cotton goods, yarn, silk, hardware, opium, liquor, and other 
stores from Bombay are brought by steamers and sailing vessels to 
KArwAr and Kumta in KAnara, and from KArwAr and Kumta travel 
east in carts by the A'rbail and Deviinani passes. Similarly, of the 
exports that go to Bombay by KArwAr and Kumta, the chief are 
cotton, wheat, bdjri, clarified butter, molasses, linseed, sesamnm, 
and occasionally coar.se waistcloths and women’s robes ; and, besides 
these, of other articles that go to smaller ports between Bombay and 
MAnglor, the chief are cotton seeds, oilcakes, onions, garlic, chillies, 
pepper, cardamoms, and myrobalans. 

The leading traders are Liugayats, BrAhmans, and MusalmAns. Of 
these the Liugayats are by far the largest class, and the MusalmAns 
are few and seldom rich. At Gadag and other places in the east 
of the district there are a few Marwar Vanis. At Hubli and Gadag 
two European firms Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company and 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company trade in cotton oilseed myrobalans 
and wheat. Except the ironware trade, which is generally in the 
hands of Gujarat Rohoras and of local MusalmAns, and the trade in 
leather which is curried on solely by MusalmAns and lowcaste Hindus, 
the different branches of trade are open to all. In the 1876-77 
famine, when other trade was at a stand, moneylenders, cloth- 
merchants, cotton-brokers, and dealers of all kinds imported grain. 
Of large traders who have a capital of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) and 
upwards, there are not more than two houses : One at Gadag belongs 
to the Gujar trader YenkatidAs, who, besides lending money and 
granting bills, trades in cotton, and tbe other at Ranebennur belongs 
to BrAhman traders, Gopal and Shrinvas Naik, who, besides lending 
money, trade largely in cotton, Europe and Bombay machine-spun 
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yariij silk, cotton waistclotlis and women’s robes, indigo, and Maisnr 
bullocks and cows. Of grain dealers few, perhaps not more than 
ten, have a capital of more than £.5000 (Hs. 50,000). The European 
firms at Hubli and Gradag, which have been established within tho 
last thirty years, have as much as £l0,0()0 (Rs. 1,00,000). In 
addition to their regular busines.s traders employ their capital in 
raoneylendiug. Tho leading Hubli merchants trade on their own 
account and with their own capital, in the cotton season (October- 
May) supplementing their capital by borrowing from the Hubli 
branch of the Bank of Bombay. Tho same traders carry on both 
an import and an export trade, '^f'liey have generally agents or 
corresponding houses at Bombay, Poona, SAtara, Ahmadnagar, at 
B4rsi Sholapur and Vairag in Sholapur, at Rajapur and Vengnrla 
in Ratnogii’i, at Kumta and Karwiir in Kanara, at Ilamtiabad iri 
the Niziim’s country, at Bangalur in Maisiir, and at Belari Salem 
and Tddpatri in Madras. Some of the largest deal direct with 
Bombay and other leading markets, Poona, Sholapur, Kumta, Belari, 
Bangalur, and Manglor, exporting cotton and importing sugar and 
hardware, cotton goods, and othoi'articles of European manufacture. 
Except cotton sales between local dealers and Bombay firms, which 
are negotiated by bills, almost all purchases are paid in silver. 

At present (1883) Dhdrwar has two trading joint stock companies 
in the towns of Dharwar and Hubli. In April 1876 a joint stock 
company, chiefly for tho export and import of clothe under the name 
of the Dharwar Company, was started at Dhiirwdr by a few traders, 
with a capital of £1187 10.^. (Rs. 11,875) divided into 475 shares of 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25) each. Sirice 1876 tho company has iucroased the 
number of its shares to 1600, making a capital of £4000 (Rs, 40,000). 
Up to the end of 1883, of the 1600 .shares 1282 equal to a capital 
of £3205 (Rs. 32,050) have been taken by 143 persons, of whom 132 
are Brdhmans, five Lingayat.s, three Komtig, one a Mudliyar, one a 
tailor, and one a shepherd. Of these 143 poraous eighty-five are 
Government servants, fifteen students, thirteen traders, eight men of 
means, seven landholder’s, five pleaders, four Government pensioners, 
four Brahman priests, one editor of a native newspaper, and one 
contractor. The object of the coinj)any has been to import cloth 
from Bombay, Poona, Ahmadabad, Benares, Belari, and Bangalur. 
The chief cloths imported are from Bombay, European cotton plain 
and prints, broadcloth, silk, and waistclotlis and women’s robes; 
from Poona and Sahara, Nhgpur, Yovla, and Poona-made lace- 
bordered and plain silk waistclotbs and women’s robes, and silk 
borders called ddls to be sewn to plain cotton cloths; from Benare.s 
and Ahmadabad, lace robes, gold lace cloth, and lace; from Belhri 
and 'I’ddpatri, headscarvos and turbans; and from Bangalur, lace- 
bordered head and shoulder scai’vos, waistcloths, and women’s 
robes, and ninibiivali pattalas or bright yellow female robes and 
bodicecloths, both with bugiii borders that is with one plain and two 
ornamental stripes. Besides these, from Shdhapur in Belgaum, and 
Guledgud in Bijapur, waistclotbs, women’s robes, and bodicecloths 
are also brought. The 7 dmbmaU pattalas from Bangalur and the 
bodicecloths from Guledgud, which are the best of their kind, are 
in great local demand. In addition to the cost of carriage to 
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Dhdrwdr and Hubli, the company sell their stock at a net profit of 
,6^ per cent on the original purchase. The company also buy the 
produce of local hand looms and towels and thick cloths made in 
the Dharwar jailj and send them to order to Reldri, Bolgaumj 
Bombay, and Poona. On tho 31^ of August of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the net profits, after de¬ 
ducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside one 
to five per cent for charity, and five per cent for the reserve fund j 
and tho rest they declare as dividends. During the eight years 
ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Dhdrwdr cloth 
company have varied from fifteen per cent in 1878 to six per cent 
in 1882, tho details being per cent in 1876, twelve in 1S77, 
fifteen in 1878, eleven and quarter in 1879, nine in 1880 and 1881, 
six in 1882, and eight and quarter in 1883. Since 1877 a branch of 
the Dh^rw^ir company has been opened in Ilubli, the accounts of 
which are included iiv those of the head office at Dh^rw&r. The 
managing body of the company consists of four directors and two 
agents, one of whom lives at Dhslrwar and the other at Hubli. The 
conditions of the Dharwar company are that no sharer can withdraw 
his capital, within two years from the date of his taking the shares; 
and that ho must give notice of withdrawal two months before the 
31st of August, when the accounts of the company are balanced. In 
that case ho will get his capital together witli his dividend, after the 
general committee has held its meeting. If he wishes to withdraw 
his money before the closing of accounts on the Slst of August, he 
will get it back, two months after tho date of his notice; but with¬ 
out his portion of the dividend and minus 2s. (Ro. 1) for each share. 
If a sharer takes up a share before the 5th of a mouth, he will 
get his share of the dividend for that month; but if he takes it up 
after the 5th, he will got no dividend for that month. In the 
beginning of 1878, a rival Hubli cloth company was formed with a 
nominal capital of ^lOOO (Rs. 40,000) divided into 200 shares of 
£20 (Rs. 200) each. Up to tho end of 1883, of the 200 shares 110 
equal to a capital of £2200 (Rs. 22,000) have been taken by fifty-four 
persons of whom twenty-five arc Brdhmans, twenty-four Lingayats, 
two Jains, one a Racldi, one a Musalman, and one a Mardtha. Of 
these fifty-four shareholders, forty are traders, eight Government 
servants, three pleaders, two landholders, and one a person of means. 
The business and imports of the Iluhli company differ little from 
those of the Dhdrwar Company except that the Hubli Company also 
import Europe and Bombay machine-made yarn from Bombay and 
sugar from Bangalur. On the 31st of December of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the net profits, after 
deducting tho cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside 
one per cent for charity and ten per cent for the reserve fund; and 
the rest they give as dividends to the shareholders. During the 
six years ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Hubli 
company varied from twelve per cent in 1879 to nothing in 1882. 
The details being ten per cent in 1878, twelve in 1879, seven and 
half in 1880, nine in 1881, nothing in 1882, and eight and half in 
1883. As the company suffered a heavy loss in one transaction, no 
dividends were declared for 1882, The conditions of the Hubli 
B 98-45 
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company are that no shareholder can withdraw his capital invested 
in the company’s shares. If he wants money^ he must sell the 
shares privately. 

Of the ten chief trade centres five are both wholesale and retail 
and five are exclusively wholesale ov •padnudi (K.) centres. The five 
wholesale and retail trade centres are Hiibli and Dharwar in the 
west, Navalj'und in the north, Gadag in the east, and Ranehennur 
in the south. The podnndi or whole.sale trade centres are Mundar^i 
ill Gadag, Byitdgi iu Rdnehenniir, Haveri in Karajgi, Dhundshi in 
Baitkapnr, and iN’adguud in Kavalgiind. Of the five wholesale and 
retail trade centres Hubli and Oadag are the most important. 

Before the Kanaresecoiiiitry was divided into Dharwarand Belgaum 
and before the Belgaiim-Vengurla road was made, IltiBLi was the 
greatest trade centre in the Xanarpse districts. At present (1883) 
Hubli comes next to Belganni. Ilubli has about 700 traders mostly 
Lingayats, Jains, Koraths, Brahmans, Gnjmat and MarwAr Vania, 
Devang-s, and Musalmans. Of these about 300 have capitals of 
£500 to£10,000 (R.s. oOOO-Rs. 1,00,000). Almost all are independent 
traders. 'I'lie chief articles of local growth are wheat, millet, 
pulse, sesainum seed, and other grains, and cotton, molasses, 
and of hand-woven cotton cloth, coarse and fine waistdoths, and 
women’s robes, liachadas or coarse long cloths, silk cloths with 
or without lace borders, vaW or children’s scarves, carpets, and 
blankets. The chief imports are, English and Bombay machine-spun 
yarn, China silk, nrusk, salTron, and kerosino oil from Bombay 
in the north, chiefly by Kuiiita and Karwflr; turmeric, mill-drawn 
castor oil, hoad.scarves, cfiiutz, and cuminsoed from Belari in the 
east; cocoanuta, cocoa kt;riiel, hemp, sugar, and blankets from 
Dhavangeri in Maisnr ; molasses, sugar, red sugar called maktumi- 
gdkri, and chillies from Shimoga iu Maisur; and betelnuts, 
cardamojns, pepper, and sandalwood from Kfinara. The chief 
exports are, cotton, oilseed, handwoven cloth, tamarind, sweet oil, 
cotton seed, onions, and hurn.s and hides, some passing east by 
rail from Beldri to Madras and Haidarahad a.nd others passing 
west by sea from KArw^r and Kuinta to Bombay. At Ilubli a 
market is held on Saturday. 

Gadag has nine large traders with capitals of £.500 to £20,000 
(Rs. 5000 - Rs. 2,00,000). Of these two are Europeans, six are 
Ling^yats, and one is a Gujarht Vani, They are all independent 
traders. The chief export, is cotton by rail from Bol^ri and by sea 
from Kdrwfir and Knmta to Bombay. The chief imports are, cloth, 
cotton yarn, and silk. During the last twenty years the greatest 
change has been the fall in the value of the export trade in raw 
cotton. At Gadag a market is held every Saturday. 

Of the wholesale or (K.) centres, ByAdgi lies close to 

Maisur on the south and to Kanara on the west. On every Saturday 
and Sunday when markets are hold, Alaisur and KAnara traders 
and husbandmen bring large quantities of rice, millet, wheat, 
pulse, molasses, sugar, chillies, betelnuts, cocoanuts and cocoa-kernels, 
and cocoa-oil, and sell them wholesale to traders who come to 
Byddgi from Dharwar, Hubli, and other parts of Dharwdr, as well 
as from Beldri and Bdgalkot. In the same way, at Mdndaegi, 
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which lies close to Belari and the Nizam's dominions, and where 
markets are held every Tuesday and Wednesday, traders and 
husbandmen from Beldri and the Nizamis country sell the same 
goods wholesale to traders who come to Mundargi from Dharvvhr, 
Hubli, and other parts of Dharw^Lr, as well as from Shimoga, 
Dhdvangeri, and Cuitaldurg in Maisur and from Sirsi in North 
Kanara, These purchasers retail the goods on their way home and 
in their villages. 

Havbih, sixty miles south of Dliarvvar, has about twenty-five 
traders with a capital of £100 to £5000 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 50,000). Most 
of the traders are Liugdyats aud a few are Jains and Brtihmans. 
Of the twenty-five traders four, two Lingayats one Jain and one 
Brahman, have capitals of £1000 to £5000 (Rh. 10,000-Rs. 50,000); 
the rest have capitals of £100 to £500 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 5000). Hdveri 
is the chief wholesale or padnmU trade centre fo 2 ’ cardamoms, 
betelnuts, and pepper. These articles come in large quantities from 
Maisur and Kanara and are either exported in bag.s direct to, or 
sold to agents of, Belari, Haidarabad, Bangalur, Poona, and Bombay 
merchants. Every year between the months of Aslivin and VaiahdJch 
(October-May), Lingayat and Havig or North Kanara Brhhman 
husbandmen bring to Haveri in strong hemp-fibre bags abont twelve 
tons (1000' 2 (ia?tA') of cardamom benfies, which the Lingayat Gujarfiti 
and MArwfiri traders from Sholapur aud Hamnabad and local 
Lingayat traders buy at £8 to £10 (Rs.80-100) the man of twenty- 
five pounds. When cardamom berries ai-e brought from the Kanara 
and Maisur forests they are small and dirty; at Haveri the traders 
add to their appearance aud their size by scraping cleaning and 
soaking them. The berries are first washed in a solution of the 
water of a particular brackish well at Hfiveri and a few soapnuts 
and sikihdis the unripe acid fruit of the Mimosa abstergeus ; they 
are again washed in the brackish water and country soap and 
spread on a mat to dry.^ During the night plain water is sprinkled 
on them, and the next day, after drying them in the sun, they are 
tied for four or five hours in blankets. Hundreds of women, mostly 
Lingayats and a few Marfithfis and shepherds, are employed in 
cutting the edge.? of the cardamom berries. For this they are paid 
l|d. the pound a. the sher). In one day a woman cuts about three 
pounds (6 shers) of cardamom berries. The whole process of clean¬ 
ing about 200 pounds (8 mans) of berries takes four days for twelve 
men and costs about 16s. (Rs. S). In addition to the cleaning, the 
edge-cutting costs about 10s. (Rs. .5), that is a total outlay of £l 6s. 
(Rs, 13). The berries are then separated into first, second, third 
and foui'th sorts. Before they are sent out of the district, the 
berries are filled in bags of strong cotton cloth, each containing 
about ninety pounds (3^ wans)- The cotton bags are covered with 
date-leaf mats and again put into hemp-fibre bags. In these bags 
cardamoms are sent to Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, Belfiri, and 


1 The well from which the brackish water for washing the cardamom berries is 
brought, is fifty-six feet deep, and, in March 1884, contained water to a depth of 
about twenty-Bix feet. It lies near the monastery of Sivlingappa in the Navipeth 
street at HAveri. As the water is ualtiEh it is used only in bathing and washing 
elothea, and not in drinking. 
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other places. In 1884 the ruling prices were £18 to £20 
(Rs. 180-200) the man of twenty-five pounds for the first sort, 
£15 to £17 (Rs. 150-170) for the second sort, £12 108. to £13 
(Rs, 125-130) for the third sort, and £10 to £ll (Rs. lOO-llO) for 
the fourth sort. Kdnara cardamoms are of larger size, but Maisur 
cardamoms have the stronger flavour. Of late the process of clean¬ 
ing cardamom berries and cutting their edges has been started at 
Sirsi. Betelnuts come to Haveri in large quantities from the Kanara 
and Maisur spice gardens. The Lingayat Gujarati and Mdrwdri 
dealers from Sholapur, Hamnabad, Beldri and a few local Lingayat 
dealers buy the betelnuts at 12s. to 128. 6 d. (Rs. 6-61) of 

twenty-five pounds. The nuts are then handed to Lingayat Marathi 
and shepherd women who sort them into the four classes of best and 
middling chikiii, and best and middling bhardi. In one day a 
woman sorts about flfty pounds (2 mans) of betelnuts for 3d. (2 as.). 
The dealers then pack the nuts into strong hemp-fibre bags, each 
containing 100 to 125 pounds (4-5 ma 7 i. 8 ), and send them to Bombay, 
Poona, Sholapur, and Hamnabad, where in 1884 they fetched £1 4fl. 
(Rs. 12) the man of twenty-five pounds for the best chikni, 168. 
(Rs. 8 ) for the middling chikni, 1 28. (Rs. 6 ) for the best bhardi, and 
iOs. (Rs. 5) for the middling bhardi. Taking the four classes 
together, the dealers get on an average about los. 6d. (Rs. 7f) th 0 
man of twenty-five pounds. Besides these four kinds of betelnuts, 
five other kinds are sold at Hdveri in small quantities, hesrichur, 
khaddiehur, naregal, lavanychnr, and haital. When cut into small 
long pieces of the size of a fine needle, the best chikni betelnut is 
called kesrichur as it looks as fine as kesar or saSron fibres ; when 
cut into small pieces of the size of a thick needle, it is called 
khaddiehur', and when cat into thin slices like wafers, it is called 
naregal, that is, the betelnut made at the village of Naregal near 
Hdveri. These three kinds are made to order in small quantities 
and are pre.sented to friends as a rarity. Of these the kesrichur 
fetches 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1|) the pound, the khaddiehur Is. l^d. (9 as.), 
and the naregal Is. fid. (12 aa.). When cut into about sixteen long 
pieces, the bhardi or coarse betelnut is called lavangchur that is of 
the size of lavany or clove, and fetches 94d, the pound ( 6 ^ as. the 
aher). From TirthahalH and Simoga in Maisur betelnuts cut into 
two and called battal that is cup-shaped, are brought to Haveri by 
Havigs and Tulus, and fetch 16s. to 18s. (Rs, 8-9) the man of 
twenty.five pounds. The lavangchur and battal betelnuts are sent 
in small quantities to Belari and other parts of Madras. The 
average yearly export of betelnuts from Hdveri is estimated to 
be worth £10,000 to £12,000 (Rs, 1,00,000-Rs. 1,20,000). Besides 
cardamoms and betelnuts large quantities of pepper come to 
Hdveri from the Kdnara and Maisur gardens. Unlike cardamoms 
and betelnuts pepper is neither cleaned nor sorted in Hdveri, From 
Hdveri pepper goes east to Beldri and Haidarabad, north to 
Sholapur, aud by Belgaum and Vengurla to Bombay. The sales of 
pepper at Hdveri average 300 to 400 pounds and the ordinary price is 
about 6 d. (4 as.) a pound. At Hdveri a market is held every Thursday. 

Within the last twenty years, next to Nadgund, Dhchubhi, thirty- 
three miles south of Dhdi'war, was the chief wholesale mart in the 
district. Since the making of good roads from Kiimta and Hubli to 
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Karwar most of the trade has passed from Dhundshi to Huhli. Chapter VI* 

Dhundshi has about 250 traders, mostly Liugayats, Jains, and T^de. 

Musalmans. Of these about six have capitals of £1000 to £5000 

(Rs. 10,000-Es. 50,000). The larger traders buy betelnuts, coeoanuts, Tbadb Centres. 

molasses, sugar, red pepper, salt, oil, and tobacco, which are 

brought for sale by tho growers from Maisur and south DharwAr. 

These articles the wholesale dealers sell either to small local 
traders for local use or to traders of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nadgund. Nadgmui. 
None of the Dhundshi traders export directly. Until 1857, when 
the chief of Nadgund rebelled, Nadgund was the greatest whole¬ 
sale mart in tho district. Since 1857 the trade has greatly fallen 
though it still is a small wholesale centre. 

Besides at tho ten chief trade centres, weekly markets are held at M-\ekets. 
almost all towns and large villages where mamlatdars or sub-judges 
hold their offices, or which were formerly the head-quarters of the 
village-groups called 'pargands, mahdls, tarfs, or hirdyids. Except 
the ten trade centres, whore the attendance varies from 10,000 at 
Hubli to 3000 at Haveri, most weekly markets are attended 
^>y less than 1000 p(!ople. Markets are generally held in the 
middle of thcj town or' villagtr from eight in the morning till five in 
the evening. They are both distributiug and gathering centres. 

The chief articles sold are cloth, copper awd bras.s vessels, earthen 
pots, salt, chillies, molasses, sugar, coriander, mustard, cumin, 
menthia or Greek gra.ss seed, pepper, turmeric, vegetables, lamp-oil, 
fuel, and dry cowdung-cakes. The .seller.s are ehiefiy shopkeepers 
of the town and to some extent local growers. The buyers are 
people of the towns and of the neighbouriug villages. There is 
little barter. 

In almost all villages where there arc one or more Hindu temples, Fairs. 

and in about one-fourth of the village.s where there are one or more 
mosques and tombs, small yearly fairs called jdtras aro held to 
celebrate a festival in honour of a deity or asaiut. When a car is 
drawn tho fair is called a tern (K), and when it is held in honour of a 
Musalmdii saint it is cal led an io'w.yjll). Tlieso gatherings are too small 
to have much trade importance. None of the Dharw6r fairs aro on 
fio large a scale as those held at Maheji in KhAndesh or at Pandharpur 
in. Sholfipur. The throe most important fairs are one each at Yemraur 
in Navalgund, at Gudguddapur in Thlnebeimur, and at Hulgur in 
Bankapur. Of these the Yemmur and Hulgur fairs are held in 
honour of Musalmiin saints and the Gudguddfipur fair in honour of 
Malhari or Shiv. ^Phe chief articles sold at these fairs are 
waistcloths or dhotari, womeifis robes or sddis, roady-mado jackets 
and trousers, small oarpet.s, copper bra.ssand iron vessels, lamps, small 
metal boxes, toys, sugar, rice, pulse, sweetmeats, flowers, fruits, 
country liquor, needles and thread, combs, redpowder, perfumes, false 
pearls and coral, beads, and matches. The Yemmur fair is held in 
March, lasts four or five days, and is attended by about 50,000 
people. The estimated value of the goods sold is about £200 
(Rs. 2000). The Gudgudd^ipur fair is held in October, lasts for 
two days, and is attended by about 12,000 people. The estimated 
value of the goods sold is about £80 (Rs. 800). Between 1834 and 
1862 the Hulgur fair w'as yearly visited by the Nawdb of Savanur 
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with a strong retinue, and was largely attended by wrestlers^ dancing 
girls, beggars, traders, and others. Since the death of the NawAb 
in 1862, the Hulgur fair has lost its importance.^ 

Except some villages in the west, almost all large villages have 
shopkeepers. The village shopkeeper as a rule is a Lingtlyat; he 
occasionally is a Jain, a Komti, or a Musalman. They deal in all 
groceries, salt, grain^ pulses,spices, chillies, tobacco, sugar, molasses, 
clarified butter or hip, and in the larger villages in cloth ; people 
generally buy cloth and all tniscellancons articles not of daily use 
either from the head-quarters town of tlie sub-division or at some 
market town to which such articles are brought by shopkeepers on 
market days. The shopkeepers gather their stock-in-trade from 
various sources. Some of it is received in payment of money lent, 
some in return for advances of grain to thepoorcj' husbandmen, and 
some from larger dealers in one or other of the leading- trade centres, 
such as Hubli, Gadag, and Dhuudslii. Village shopkeepers never buy 
straight from Bombay. It is usual to pay ready money for articles 
sold, but running accounts, which are generally made up once a 
month, are sometimes kept. Only the large shopkeepers remain all 
the year at a central village ; the smaller ones travel to all the village 
markets within a i-adius of twenty or thirty miles of their homes. 

Carriers carry either in carts or on pack-bullocks and ponies. 
They are Lingayats, Koratis, Devangs, Kurubars, and Ade-banajigers, 
Pack-bullock and pony carriers sell from village to village small 
quantities of tobacco, betelnuts, and other miscellaneous articles j in 
addition to these articles cart-carrior.s sell grain and cloth. Carriers 
buy their stock from large shops and from the growers. 

The chief Imports arc: Of building materials, rafters, posts, small 
cross rafters, and bamboos are brought from Kanara either by house¬ 
builders or wood-sellers, and nails, scrow,s,and other iron articles are 
brought from Bombay by Musalraan shopkeepers to the leading local 
trade centres. In ordinary years little grain is imported. Of metals, 
gold and silver bars and sheets of copper brass iron and tin are 
imported from Bombay. Of house furniture, large town traders 
bring copper and brass pots from Poona Belgaum and Nagpur, and 
clocks,watches,aud glass andChinaware from Bumbay. Of food drink 
drugs and stimulants, sugar, palm-mola,ssos, turmeric, and cumin- 
seed come from Maisnr, cocoanut kernel and oil, betelnuts, carda¬ 
moms, and pepper from Kanara and JMaisur, and salt from Kanara. 
Wine is brought from Bombay and sold in small quantity by.Parsi 
shopkeepers. Drugs are brought in small qn-antities from Bombay; 
gd7ija that is hemp flowers and bhdng that is hemp leaves are brought 
from Vairag, Barsi, and Tasgaon by liquor-contractors. Opium 
comes from Bombay and is sold wholesale at Government treasuries 
to licensed shopkeepers and by them is retailed to the people. Of 
tools and appliances, penknives, pickaxes, and spades are 
brought from Bombay aud Madras. Of dress, mamjarpaU or long- 
cloths, printed cotton cashmere cloth, European and Bombay 
made piece-goods, cotton and silk lace, and coloured and 


i Details of these three fairs are given under I’laces, 
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iiucoloured silk, and steam-spun yarn are brougiit from Bombay^; 
cotton and silk 7 ’umdls or beadscarves, dkotai's or waistcloths, 
woollen carpets and woollen waistclotbs, and red handkerchiefs are 
brought froin Madras; shawls, mdu or women’s robes, bodicecloths, 
and yellow sheets from Baiigahir; turbans from Madura; and fine 
muslin from Maaulipatam. No ornaments are imported. Of 
dyeing materials indigo comes from Madras. Of toys, cards, chess, 
marbles, and children’s hand-balls are brought from Bombay and 
Madras. Of fuel firewood is partly brought from the Kanara forests 
and partly gathered in small quantities from local forests and fields. 
A few ponies are brought by Pendharis from Pandharpur and a 
few Arab horses from Bombay; carts and pony carts are made in 
the district. 

Cotton is the most valuable of Dbarwfir exports. During the five 
years ending 188y the average quantity of cotton which has left the 
district is about 9500 tons worth £450,000 {Rs. 45 ktlch^). Of the 
whole amount about one-third is saw-ginned Dharwar or American and 
two-tihirds Kumta or local cotton. According to rough estimates by 
Bombay merchants and cotton dealers of the American or as it is 
called saw-giimed DbarwAr received at Bombay, about sixty-eight 
per cent is (1883) from Dharwar and the remaining thirty-two per 
cent from Belgaum, Bijapur, and the Bombay Karnatak states, and 
of the Kumta or local Karndtak cotton about sixty-eight per cent 
comes from Belgaum and Bijdpur and thirty-two per cent comes 
from Dharwdr. Since 1854 when Mr. A. C. Brice, the senior partner 
of Messrs. Brice and Company, started a large cotton business, 
Dhdrwfir has had European cotton agents as well as agents of Bombay 
European houses, who do business with Bombay in full-pre8.sed bales 
of saw-ginned Dharwar. The business of native dealers in saw-ginned 
Dharwhr is entirely in bundles or dokrds. Almost the whole trade in 
Kumta or local Dharwar cotton is in the hands of Bombay native 
merchants, chiefly Cutch Vanias and Bhatifis and a few Kanarese 
Brfihmaiis. Some business is done between Bombay and Dhfirwar 
dealers at the South Konkan ports. There is considerable 
variety in the arrangements under which cotton is prepared in 
Dharwfir and sent to market. Many landholders sell their own 
cotton direct to the exporter. They clean it, pack it in bundles or 
dokras of 164 to 196 pounds and sell it to a dealer, who may be either 
a native or a European and is generally a native. Some, but this 
practice is becoming less common every year, sell their seed cotton, 
that is their unginned cotton, to a large merchant, who gins and 
packs it. In other cases the gx’ower does not sell locally, but gins bis 
cotton, packs it on carts, and takes it to the coast, where he either 
sells it or ships it through a broker to Bombay. Gin-owners 
and cotton dealers often make advances to landholders to secure 
the growing crop of cotton. The landholder agrees to deliver 
a certain quantity of seed cotton by a certain date. If the 
quantity falls short, or the crop fails, the landholder has to 
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^ The term mdnjarpdt is perhaps a corruption of McXiichester Peth that is cloth made 
at MAncheeter town. The term is now applied to longcloth woven in the Bombay 
mills. RAo Bahadur Tirmalriv. According to Molesworth mrf;drpdf is a corruption 
of mHdorpdt that is cloth woven at MadrepoJlam, 
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pay interest on the money he has received until he completes 
the delivery of the cotton agreed on, which is generally in the 
following season. Advances are also occasionally made on the 
standing crop, the person advancing the money taking all risks. A 
dealer rarely lends money to a landholder on the security of the 
Crop. If he does the landholder pays interest until he has sold his 
cotton, when he refunds the amount he has borrowed. These arrange¬ 
ments are all cai’ried on under regular bonds, Since the extreme rise 
in the value of cotton during the American War in 1864-65 the 
growers have generally been in a position to exact terms which are 
more in the grower’s than in the dealer^s favour. In some cases cotton 
dealers and gin-owners receive advances from wealthy, brokers, 
who have undertaken to supply European houses with cotton at a 
fixed date. The petty dealer or gin-owner makes over the cotton 
according to agreement, and the broker sells it to the .European 
firm at the rate agreed on, or, if ho has been working with the 
European merchant's money, he is paid by commission. Agents of 
Bombay native dealers in the cotton growing districts, partly advance 
money to the growers and partly buy in the local markets. The chief 
local cotton markets are Hubli, Gadag, and Dbarwar. The details 
of the business are carried out by middlemen, who have largely 
increased in number during the last few years owing to the keener 
competition among European buyers. Though much sawginned 
Dhi,rwar comes to Bombay in full-pressed bales, the diflBcnlty of 
the land journey forces considerable quantities to be sent in the 
much lighter and handier bundles or dokrds. As its name shows 
Kumta in Noi'th Kanara was formerly the chief port of shipment 
for Dhdrwar cotton. At present (1884) almost the whole crop of 
Dharwar cotton goes to Bombay, about two-thirds going from Kumta 
and one-third from Kfirw^r. A little both of saw-ginned Dhdrwir 
and of Kumta cotton, both in steamers and in native boats from 
Kumta and Karwax’, reaches Bombay in April. But no large 
supplies either of saw-ginned Dhd,rwar or of Kumta are available 
till about the end of May. So that except in seasons when the rains 
hold off no large quantities reach Bombay before the beginning of 
the rains (June 7 th- 15 th). Of saw-giimed Dharwdr, on a rough 
estimate about f goes by Kumta and ^ by Kd,rwar ; of Kumta about 
f- goes by Kumta, 5 by Karwdr, and I is used locally. Occasionally a 
little cotton is sent to Madras by Belari. In an ordinary season, under 
existing conditions that is with good roads but no railways, about 
I of the saw-giimed Dharwar and j of the Kumta which is a later 
crop reach Bombay before the south-west rains. Of the rest, except 
a little which sometimes goes to Belari either for local use or for 
Madras, the whole is packed during the rains (June-November) in 
Dharwar store-rooms. Of this stored cotton about two-thirds is kept 
loose, one-third in bundles or dohrds, and little or none in pressed 
bales. A large quantity of cotton, roughly averaging about 8000 
bales, is often kept at Kumta during the rains the amount depending 
on the date of the break of the monsoon which stops shipping. Ac¬ 
cording to the state of the Bombay market the supplies which have 
been kept in Dharwar stores and godowns during the rains begin to 
come forward in September and October, getting from Dh^rwir to 
the coast chiefly in October and November and reaching Bombay 
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as a rule before the close o£ December. Of the Dliarwar cotton 
whicli goes to Bombay by sea about | goes in native boats and ^ in 
steamers. In average seasons the whole cotton crop leaves tlie district 
by the middle of the following season, chat is by about the end of 
March. The opening of the new lines of railway through Dharwhr 
and to the coast will greatly add to the value of the Dharwtlr cotton 
crop. It will be possible to press and ship considerable quantities 
from Marmagaon before the close of May and by land to stations 
on the South East and West Deccan i-ailways during the whole of 
the rains. Before the opening of the Suez Canal {18G9) much 
saw-ginned Dharwar went by ship to Liverpool and was 
forwarded from Liverpool to the continental ports. The chief con¬ 
tinental ports which use saw-ginned Dharwhr are Cronstadt, Odessa, 
Revel, Trieste, and Venice. At present (1884) saw-ginned Dh^rwAr 
finds little favour with English spinners, the seed has grown poor 
and the gins have fallen out of repair. The bulk of what is 
exported goes to the continent of Europe, but the quantity exported is 
small. Probably more than half the outturn is used in the Bombay 
spinning mills where its whiteness makes it valuable for mixing. Its 
strong an(f fairly long staple makes Kuinta particulary well suited for 
spinning the lower counts of yarn up to thirties and tor this purpose 
it is largely used in the Bombay milts, Tsventy years ago Kumta 
cotton was in favour among liaucashire and Glasgow spinners and 
was largely exported; and were it not gros.sly adulterated with 
seed it would .still find a ready market in England and on the continent 
of Europe. Till 1847 cotton was carried to the coast on bullock-back 
^at a cost averaging about I2,v. (Rs. G) for every bullock-load of 250 
pounds. Bullock carriage ceased about 18G1,when the Dbarwar-Kumta 
road by the Devirnaui pass was opened and carts came into general use. 
At first, owing to the cheapness of grass and graitn the cart hire from 
Dhhrwar to tlio coast averaged about 12s. (Rs. G) the kliandi of 784 
pounds or less than one-third of the old pack-bullock charge. During 
the American Civil War cart rates ran to £8 to £4 (Rs. 80-40) and 
even higher. Eince 18G5, with the i ucroase in the number of carts, the 
rate has gradually fallen to IG.s*. (Rs. 8) to Ka.rwar and £1 (Rs. 10) 
to Knmta. To this have to bo added a cart broker’,s fee of ‘3d. (2 as.) 
and Is.4|(/. (11 J as.) for tolls. With slight variations 19s. (Rs. 91) may 
be taken to represent the average cost of carting one kliandi of 784 
pounds of cotton from the Dharwar (;otton lields to the coast. This 
is a heavy charge. Taking 30.s. a ton of 2240 pounds as the average 
of the cotton freiglit by steamers from Bombay to Liverpool during 
tliG year 1882, the charge from the Dhdrvvar cotton tiehis to the 
coast is nearly twice as Ijoavy a.s the charge from Bombay to 
Liverpool. I’hc cost of freight by phatemdri to Bombay is 3s. 3d. 
(Rs. If) and by steamer 8s. (Rs. 4) a kliandi of 784 pounds that is 
iov phatemur is a third and for steamers four-fifths of the average 1882 
steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool. When cotton is sent in 
full-pressed bales, thecost, including the pressing carting and shipping 
charges, comes to about £2 0-s\ Gd. (Rs. 20^) a khandi of 784 pounds,^ or 
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about 13’5 per cent of the value of tho eotton. If the Dharwar. dealer 
sends his cotton to Bombay in bundles or doJcrds, and it is sold 
in Bombay at his risk, the cost of bringing it to market comes to 
about £1 194.', 2(1. (Rs. 19^^) the kJtaniU or 13‘05 per cent of the value 
of the cotton.^ 

During the last fifty-five year.s Government have made repeated 
efforts to improve the Dharwar cotton trade. In 1812 the Madras 
Government calculated the export cotton trade of Dharwar and all 
the adjoining districts, through Kanara to Bombay, at about 1065 
bales, probably iiaga of 300 pounds each. Of these 1065 bundles 
probably not more than .“100 were of Dharwar growth.^ Up to 
1829 there was no i*egnlar trade in Dharwar cotton; a few bales 
were carried by Lamans or pack-bullock men to the Madras 
districts for hand loom weaving. Dirt greadly reduced the value 
of the cotton which found its way by sea to Bombay. Much 
of this dirt was due to the difficulties of carriage. The cotton 
was thrown loosely into bags which were carried on bullocks and 
had to he daily laden and unladen. In ci’ossing streams the cotton 
•was -wetted, and, at the daily halt, the pack was rolled into tho dust 
or mud. The damage aud loss did not cease when the cotton 
reached the coast. In the voyage to Bombay it suffered much from 
salt water, and, till as late as 1840 when the state lapsed to the 
British, Angria, the chief of KoUba, stopped all cotton boats as 
they passed, sent officers to board them, and levied a heavy and 
vexatious toll on their cargo.® In 1836 some samples of specially 
cleaned Dharwii" cotton were valued in Bombay at £10 16«, 
(Rs. 108) the 550 pounds, when ordinary Surats were selling in 
England at £8 to £9 10s. (Rs.SO-Oo), The enhanced value of this 
cotton did not meet the charges for its special cleaning. In England 
the specially cleaned cotton was valued at 8|d. a pound and the com¬ 
mon dirty cotton at Oid. to 7d. while in Dharwar the specially cleaned 
cotton cost £7 10^. (Rs. 75) and the common cotton cost £4 (Rs. 40) 
the khandi of 7S4 pounds or a difference of 1 yV d. the pound. Govern¬ 
ment did not consider these results promising enough to justify 
furblier expenditure on improved methods of cleaning cotton. 

From 1842 attempts began to be made to grow American seed 
cotton. At first from the difficulty of cleaning it aud from the want 
of a market, either in Dharwar or in Bombay, the native dealers would 
not touch American seed cotton. Till 1846-47 most of the Dh^rwAr- 
American cotton was shipped by Government at their risk. In 1846 
native merchants for the first time bought Dharwar American on 
their own account. In the same year the Government shipments to 
England were reported to have left a profit of nearly twenty-three 


^ The details are : Cart hire and tolls to the coast 17s. 6ri. ; cart broker’s fee 3flf. ; 
freight to Bombay 3s. 3d. ; landing charge IM. ; wharfage fee \^d, ; weighing charge 
l^d. ; agent's charge in Bombay 4s. Qd. ; agent’s charge at the coast lO^rf. ; buyers 
discount at SA per cent equals lOs. 6(f. when cotton is at £15 (Rs. 1.50) a khandi; 
broker’s fee in Bombay on sale of the cotton !«. 6d.; subscription for the Bombay 
animal home Gd. ; subscription for other Bombay charities id. When the cotton is 
shipped at Kumta a fee of 2|rf. is levied on every khandi of cotton to support the 
Kumta temples. 

- Walton's DhArwdr Cotton, 3. * Walton’s DhArwAr Cotton, Iff. 
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per cent. Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters, including 
packing charges, calculated the cost of sending a Bombay Jchandi of 
784 pounds of cotton from Dh4rwar to Bombay at £1 15i-. (Rs. 17^), 
of which no less than £1 (Rs. 10) was the cost of carriage to the coast. 
The calculation was exclusive of a duty of G«. (Rs. 3} the khandi which 
was imposed at the ports, but was remitted on shipments to England. 
Those charges represonted about forty-five per cent on the value of 
the cotton in Dharvvar, so that, by the time tho cotton was on 
board ship in Bombay for England, of every ,tl0 (Rs. 100) worth of 
cotton, at least .£6 (Rs. 60) represented the carriage from the fields 
to the ship. In 1847 the Bombay cotton trade was so sick 
that, at tho request of the leading firms, a commission of ten 
Government officers and merchants was appointed. The members 
of the commission were Me.ssrs Gla.s.s, Spooner, Inverarity, Bowman, 
Crawford, Smith, Murray, Kar.sotji Jamsetji and Karsetji Kdwasji, 
to whom was afterwards added Mr. now Sir H. B. E. Frere. This 
Commission made many sound and practical j)roposals. The 
suggestion of most importance to Dhavwar was that roads should bo 
made from tlio Dhfi,rwttr cotton Helds to the coast. One practical 
result of this recommemdation was tho order that the making of the 
road from the Dharwar cotton districts to Kumta should be at once 
pressed on and that tho road should be mad© fit for carts throughout 
jts whole length. At this time tho Dh^rvvfir cotton is described as 
moving along on bullocks at one to two miles an hour. The 
bullocks were loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
water whore their packs were rolled in the mud. During the 
march each bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose in his 
leader’s pack, and steadily eating the cotton. The lo.ss in weight, 
which had not been made good by dust, was too often supplied by 
water and mud at tho j(5urney’s end. The want of cheap and easy 
communication v\dth the coast smothered the trade. 

About this time tho Bombay Government addressed the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in the liopc of inducing them to take an 
active part in the Dharwar cotton trade, Government stated that 
the outturn of American cotton was now so large, that they were 
unable to buy the whole quantity through their own agents ; the 
(rovernmeut planters had found it necessary to make contracts 
through native traders. Government also stated that there 
was enough Ameidcan seed to sow 100,000 acres, and that 
the landholders were willing to sow American cotton to any 
extent, if only they were sure of a market for their produce. 
To foster tlie growth of Aiwirican cotton Government had 
hitherto undertaken to buy all American cotton grown at £5 10s. 
(Rs. 55) a jchandi of 784 pounds. Government thought it was time 
that this cotton buying should pass from them to tho Bombay 
merchants to whom, Government wore satisfied, Dhfirw^r 
American cotton would prove a profitable investment. In 
reply the Chamber, who expressed much interest in the gTOWth of 
American cotton, asked that enough of it might he sold i?! Bombay 
to determine its value. Sir G. Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, 
approved of this suggestion and ordered 500 bales to be sold in 
Bombay on condition that tho buyer engaged to ship it to England. 
In accordauco with this arrangement 307 bales of Dhilrwar American 
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wero sold by ancfcion in Bombay. Their price averaged £11 Gs. 
(lis. 113) the Surat khandi when the corresponding price was £10. 
{Rs. 100) for Surat, £8 14ij. (Rs. 87) for Amrjivati, and £8 lOa. 
(Rs. 85) for Kumta. In 1847 Mr. Mercer, the Dharw^r American 
planter, visited Manchester and secured a large increase in the 
demand for Dharwiir-American. About this time complaints of the 
adulterated state of cotton were so loud that in 1851 Government 
passed a law strengthening the penal provisions of Act III. of 1829 
against adulteratiou. Act III. of 1829 had rnade the mixing and 
the selling of mixed cotton penal; Act XV. of 1851 made the holder 
of mixed cotton, as well as the mixer and seller liable to punishment. 
The new Act provided that damaged or adulterated cotton should 
bo conliscated and sent to England for sale ; and, to encourage 
detection, the Act laid down that two-thirds of the value of conhsoated 
cotton should be given to the informer. As the new Act was made 
applicable to the city of Bombay, the agents of Bombay merchants 
refused to buy damaged or falsely packed cotton, and this refusal had 
a good effect on up-country dealers. Though the new Act did good 
serious cause of complaint remained, and the fact that the ports of 
shipment were under Madras while tliecotton-growiug districts weroin 
Bombay greatly enhanced the difficulty of preventing fraud. In 1850 
the Manchester Mercantile Association sent Mr. A. Mackay to India, 
to enquire into the causes which prevented the increased growth of 
cottou iu India. Ho was of opinion that 254,982 acres, the area under 
cotton (luring the year 1853-54, was more than could be maintained. 
In noticing this Captain Anderson, then superintendent of th^ 
revenue survey, estimated the cotton land iu Government and 
private or ■ind-iu villages in Dharwiir at not less than 1,300,000 acres ; 
and experieuco has .since shown that this estimate was correct. In 
Captain Andersou^s opinion the two chief difficulties in tho way of 
the successful growth of Dharwiir cotton were the cost of carriage 
and tho late season at which the crop ripened. In 1854 Mr. A, C. 
Brice, whose linn was backed by the well-known London firm of 
Messrs. Dunbar and Son, settled in Dharwar and did a largo cotton 
business, Mr. Brice proposed to Government to provide for the future 
superintendence of the local saAV-gin factory and machines; to 
improve the different kinds of cotton grown ; to improve the saw- 
gin by the introduction of cattle-power ; to build half .screw-presses 
iu suitable spots in the cotton growing districts; to introduce a better 
cotton cart ; to establish full screw-presses on the coast; and to 
open a direct cotton trade between England and the Bombay 
Karmitak. By this time the Dhhrwar cotton trade had grown 
so large, that, according to Mr. Brice’s calculation, ginning 
alone employed not less than 45,000 hands. Ten years 
later, during tho American civil war, the Dliarwhr cotton 
trade greatly increased, though fraud and dirt-mixing seriously 
reduced the value of the cotton. In 1863 and 1864 prices ran so 
high, that in 1863 iu Dh^rw4r a khandi of cotton was worth £38 
(Rs. 880) and in 1864 £46 10s. (Rs. 465). By 1874-75 the Dharwar 
cotton trade had still further developed chiefly in consequence of 
the opening of good roads. Since the American war one notable 
change in the cotton trade has been the increasing quantity of 
Knmtii which is used iu the Bombay mills instead of being scut to 
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Europo. Of saw-giiiued Dharwar aboat half goes to Europe from 
Bombay, and of Kurnfca about two-tlurda stops in Bombay and 
one-third goes to lOiiropo. Another important change is the 
decline of about a third in the pi-oportioii of American to local 
cotton, a decliue which seems to be chiefly due to the deterioration 
of the seed, to the failure of the aiTangerueuts for keeping the saw- 
gins in repair, and to adulteration. This deeliuo in the proportion 
of saw-ginned Dharwhr represents a eonsulerable diminntiou in 
the whole value of the Dlnirwar crop as in Bombay in 1883 a 784 
pound khandi of saw-ginned or American was worth about £2 (Rs. 20) 
mure than a hhandi of Kumta or local Eharwar. A third change 
has heon the starting of steam presses and stciam ginning factories 
and a steam spiuuiug mill. 'I'vvo I'luropean firms are (1884) locally 
engaged in the Dharwar cotton trade, Messrs. Robertson Brothers and 
Co. who started in 18C4 and Messrs. Chrystal and Co. who started 
in 1873. During the last four years the condition of the DhhrwfLr 
irotton trade seems to have been unsatisfactory. Between 3879 and 
1883 both kinds of Dliarwhr cotton have fallen in money value, 
and they have also declined in value compared with most other 
varieties of Bombay cotton and with Auiorican cotton. Opinions 
differ how far this decline in value is due to the withdi'awal of 
Governmont supen-vision.* 

Of other exports h.and-raado coar.se cotton cloth goc.s to Kaiiara, 
Bolari, Kadapa, and the Deccan, and a few women’s robes made 
at Hnbli Gadag and RanebeiiTinr and a few silk cloths laado at 
Hubli go to Belgauiri and Belai'i. Cardamoms, betelnuts, and pcjjper, 
which come from Kilnara and Maism*, arc sent to Poona, SatAra, and 
Bombay in the north, and to Belari, Kadapa, and tho Nizam’s 
dominhms in the oa.st. Of grain, wheat is sent to Belari and Kadapa, 
and cJmui to Kanara, BeLiri, and Kadapa. Of metal, copper and 
brass pots are sent from Hubli to Belari, Baugalur, and Belgaum; 
clarified butter is sent to Bombay in tin kcrosine-oil boxes; sesamum- 
seed, eashewnuts, nutmegs, myrobalans, and niarkiug-nuts are 
sent to Belhri, Kadapa, and the Hizam’s dominions; cotton seed, 
coriander-seed, onions, and garlic aro sent to Kanara and Goa. 
Small quantities of hides and horns are .sent by Musalinan traders 
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1 The details are ; According to the B(«nbay Cotton Report for ]8S'2-8.'?, in the 
Bombay market s.w-ginned Dhiirvvdr .averaged about ftpt. tho pound in 1S70-S0, 
CJ-d. in 1880-81, in lSSl-82, and 4iifZ. in i88-2-S8 ; and in the l.iverpool market 
it fiveriigcd the pound ni lS7i^-80, in 1880-81, Synd- in 1S8I-S2, and iii 

3882-83. Tn the Bombay market Kumta or local cotton sold for t>^iL the pound iti 
1879-80, 4iVZ. in IS 8 O- 8 I', 4,yZ-in 1881-82, and 4jVZ. in 1882-83 ; in tiie J.iverpool 
market Kumta sold for S'^d. the pound in 1879-80,4{o'Z. in 1880-81, in 1881-82, 
and 4-i V-Z. in 1882-83. In November 1879 a Mandi of Broach was worth £\ 10s. 
(Its. 15) more than .a hhandi of sawginned DMrwdr and To to £3 4s, (Rs. 30-32) 
more than a khamli of Kumta; in l’8S.3 Broach was worth £2 lOs, (Rs. 25) more 
than saw-ginned Dhiirw'ar and £4 lOs. to £.5 (Rs. 4.5-00) more than Kumta. In 
November 1879 a Ihimdi of good Bliolera was wortb 10*-. (Ks. -5) more tlian .a 
lhandi of good saw-giiineci Dhdrwfir and £I 10.s‘. (Rs. 15) more than a klomdi of 
Kumta ; in December 1883 there wjvs no ditfcreuce between the value of Dholera 
and of saw-gimied Dharwar and a khandi of Dholera was w'orth £2 (Rs. 20) more 
than a khandi of Kumta. In 1879 in Liverpool a pmiind of American Mid Orle.ms was 
rvorth Id. more than a pound of good saw-gimicd Dhdrwdr and l\d, more than a pound 
of good fair Kumta; in November 1883 a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
worth I yd. move than good saw-ginned Dhdrw'dr and IDd. more than good fair 
Kumta. 
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to Bombay aud large quantities are sent to Madras. Hides are 
cured at Anibur near Madras before they are offered for sale in 
the Madras market. In Dharwar the price of a sheep’s hide is Is. 
Cri. (12 a?),), of a goat’s hide 1*'. Od. (14 as.), of a bullock’s and 
cow’s hide 4s. to 6s. ( Rs. 2 - 3), and of a buffalo’s hide 6s. to 
8 s. (Rs, 3-4). Horns ai’e sold at £23 to £38 the ton (Rs. 3-5 the 
7nan). During the last twenty-five years there has been a great 
increase in the import of Bombay mill made and European yarn^ 
cotton aud woollen cloth, penknives, scissors, needles, thread, 
kerosiiie-oil, lamps, wax candles, stationery, watches, clocks, boots 
and shoes, glassware, matches, and intoxicating drinks. 

The chief crafts and industries are the ginning pressing and 
spinning of cotton, tbo weaving of cotton and silk goods, the weaving 
of carpets and printed floor-cloths or jdjam.H, the making of caps, the 
weaving of blankets, the working in gold, silver, copper, brass, 
iron, tin, stone, earth, wood, and leather, and the making of molasses, 
sugar, glass bangles, oil, rodpowder, and ink. Three crafts have 
entirely or almost entirely died out, the making of saltpetre, 
earth-salt, aud paper. 

One* of the chief industries of the district is the ginning of cotton, 
that is the separating cotton wool from cotton seed. I’hough the 
practice is greatly neglected, cotton should be dried before it is 
ginned. If it is not dried the fibre is stained or otherwise harmed. 
To dry the cotton it should be .spread in the sun and often 
turned so that every part of it, especially the seed, may bo thoroughly 
dried. Cotton cannot be properly ginuod in wet or even in 
damp weather; a short smart shower unless followed by a steady 
dry wind will stop cotton ginning for days. Each landholder is 
careful to put on one side part of his best cotton for home 
spinning. This is ginned separately with much more care than what 
is meant for sale. The quantity set apart for home spinning depends 
on the number of w'omen in the household and the leisure they 
have for working the spinning machine. For home spinning the 
staple is so well cleaned that not a single seed can bo found in a 
dozen pounds. Three machines are used for ginning cotton; the 
ginning wheel or cdiarA'a., the foot-rollor or hattigiidda, and the saw- 
gin. Of these macbine.s the ginning wheel and the foot-roller are 
used for Kurnta or local cotton only. E.xeept in outlying parts on the 
borders of Madra.s and Maisur the ginning wheel or charka is very 
little used in Dharwar." It turns out more work than the foot-roller, 
but doc.s not clean the cotton .so well, ’hhe foot-roller is a rude 
primitive machine. Its chief parts arc the tovuntigi, that is the three- 
legged stool on which thegiuner sits, worth 6d. (4 as.); the am-lcul or 
flat stone about one foot by six inches and two inches thick worth 
3 d. (2 as.); the pdvmiUgis or the two wooden soles for placing under 
the feet when turning the roller worth l^d, (1 tt.) ; and the kuda or 
iron roller about one foot long and tapering from about half an inch 
in the middle to a point at the ends. Tho foot-roller is worked only 


' t'loin Wiiltoii'a I)l)Ar%v;ir Cotton in 1877. 

- A deUiled description ol the chai-ka ia given in tlic Belgauni Stalisticitl Aceount, 
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by womeii and children. In using the foot-roller the seed cotton is 
laid in the sun, frequently turned, and when well dried is sharply 
beaten with a thin bamboo called shedi that it may be as loose as 
possible for ginning. When a heap of cotton is ready the giiiner 
sit.s on her three-legged stool. She sets the stone on the ground 
before her, and, on the stone, lays the iron roller whose ends stand 
about throe inches beyond the sides of the stone. On each 
end of the roller she sets one of the wooden soles. She leans 
forward still sitting but partly balancing herself on her feet 
which she rests on the wooden soles at the ends of the roller. She 
takes a handful of seed cotton in her right hand and pressing 
with her feet on the wooden soles moves the roller back and forward 
on the stone. As the roller moves she drops seed cotton under 
it and the pressure of tlie roller on the seed cotton separates the 
wool from the seed. The seed comes out in front and the wool 
comes out behind. As the wool comes out the ginuer keeps pulling 
it under her stool with her left hand. Ginners are sometimes paid 
in kind and sometimes in money. When they are paid in money, 
the day^s earnings range from hd. to (id. (2-4 as.). The wages are 
in proportion to the work done. If cotton owners wi.sh the cotton 
to be free from seed and dirt for local spinning, the ginner is paid 
by the amount of seed and dirt she take.s out; if the cotton is for 
export, the ginner is paid by the weight of clean cotton. If hone.stly 
worked the foot-roller cleans local cotton better than any other 
machine. It is the only machine that separates the seed without 
^rming the fibre. At the same time the process Ls very slow. Only 
forty-eight pounds of seed cotton are ginned in a day. This slowness 
is a very serious evil as the local cotton cannot be ginned in time to 
reach Bombay before the rains, and loses much of its value by being 
kept for mouths in damp dirty storehouses. So important an 
element is the ginning in the preparation of the local cotton that 
when labour is cheap, the area under local cotton rises, and when 
labour is dear the area under local cotton falls. American cotton 
can be ginned by the saw-gin only.*^ Besides some steam gins, which 
have lately been started in some of the leading centi'es of the local 
cotton trade and of which details are given later on, more than a 
thousand hand-worked saw gins are scattered over the district. In 
dry weather an eighteen saw-gin in proper order cleans about an 
hundredweight of seed cotton in an hour. But like the foot-roller, 
a short sharp shower of rain, unless followed by a steady dry wind 
often stops saw-ginning for days. Though the saw gin is suited 
only for American cotton, it is often u.sed to gin the local or Kumta 
staple; this practice is especially common when the local 
cotton has been dulled or soiled by rain or has been beaten 
down on the ground. With the foot-roller it is impossible to 
make damp and dirty local cotton look well, so the holder passes 
it through a saw gin, which freshens it and brightens it, and also 
gives the dealer the chance of passing it as saw-ginned American. 
Saw gins were brought into India as early as 1828. In 1828 
one of two Whitney saw-gins sent by tbo Court of Directors to 


1 Tlie saw-giu is described in the Belgauin Statistical Account. 
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tho Bombay Government was forwarded to Dharwar for trial. 
Under skilled European control and care the saw-gins at first seemed 
to work well. At tbis time tho only cotton grown was the local cotton, 
and, after considerable experience, Dr. Lush, the superintendent of 
experiments, came to tho conclusion that the failures in working the 
saw-gins were due not to carelessness but to the fact that the saw-gin 
is not suited to tho local cotton. In 1838 Dr. Lush condemned 
the Amorican Whitney gins. Much time had been lost by assuming 
that, because the machine did well in America, it must do well in 
ludia ; a gin. was wanted to do for India what the Whitney gin had 
done for America. On this the Court of Directors offered a £100 
(Rs. lOOO) prize for the gin best suited to clean Indian cotton. 
No satisfactory re.siilts followed this offer. The introduction of 
American seed cotton in 1842 gave a fresh importance to saw- 
gins. The local foot-roller could not .separate the New Orleans 
seed from the fibre. Mr. Shaw, the Collector of Dharwar, was satisfied 
that American cotton would never be popular until a simple portable 
gin was introduced. In 1844, with some difficulty, five saw-gins were 
procured which cleaned 300 to 350 pounds of seed cotton a day. Still 
the annoyance of canying’ their cotton long distances to a gin-house 
prevented many from growing American cotton. On Mr. Shaw’s 
application Government allowed .small gin homses to be started in 
different places ; and on the reepest of Mr. Mercer the American 
planter, twenty-four eharkds or ginuing-wheels were brought from 
Broach. In the same year a proposal was made to make saw-gins 
in Dhdrw^r with materials to be supplied by the Court of Directors.^ 
'riiis was tho origin of the cotton factory which wa.s established at 
Kusvugal. Accordingly, in 1845, an indent was sent for 1000 saws, 
1200 graters, and 102.5 zinc washers. In 1845 twelve .saw-gins were 
at work, of which seven were in the hands of private persons and five 
were in the hands of Government. The demand was still in excess of 
the supply ; if twenty more .saw-gins were available all would be busy. 
In June 1845 Mr. T. W. Channing, one of tho Amorican planters of 
Kusvugal, expressed the opinion that if a saw-gin could be made 
cheap enough for the ordinary landholder it would come into 
general xise. In the same letter lie obtained leave to make two 
twenty-five saw-gins at an estimated co.sfc of £19 KJs;. (Rs. 198). 
3'he actual cost proved as low a.s £14 14,?. (Rs. 147), a notable 
saving from £35 (Rs. 350) the ruling price of an American gin 
of tlie same capacity. In October 1840, Captain, afterwards Sir G., 
Wingate, then supei-intendont of the revenue survey, bad a tidal 
between the new gin and an American gin of the same capacity, and 
found that the new gin beat tho A mericau by twenty-five per cent, 
Mr. Mercer wrote to Government that as the demand for gins would 
increase with the spread of American cotton he would require the 
help of a good European mechanic to make and repair gins. Instead 
of sending a mechanic the Court of Directors sent 500 saws as the 
other parts of the gins,could be made in Indiai. In 1846 Mr. 
Channing recommended that Sheffield saws should alone be used 
ns they la.sted much longer than American saws. At this time 
local cotton as well as American was saw-ginned. Mr. Channing 
calculated that the cost of roll-ginning 500 pounds of local seed’ 
cotton was 2?. (Re. 1), while a good twenty saw-gin would gin 840 
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pounds in a day at a cost of 2s. 3d. {Rs. including oil and repairs 
,to belts. At these rates after paying all repairing charges the 
owner would save £9 4s. 11 ^d. (Rs. 92|4^) each season, the saw-gin 
would pay for itself in two seasons, and would remain in good order 
if proper care was taken of it. He noticed that the cotton-growers 
of Hulgnr in Bankdpur had clubbed together to buy a saw-gin. 
Mr. Shaw, who had returned to Dh^rwar as Collector, wrote to 
the Revenue Commissioner, recommending that the gins in the 
district should be transferred to private owners and that one 
hundred more gins should be made. He had applications from Gadag 
dealers to buy twelve of the Government gins at £17 (Rs. 170) 
a gin. Government approved, and in 1847 the Court of Directors 
made arrangement for sending 5000 Sheffield saws. At this time in 
Bengal a .£50 (Rs. 500) prize was awarded to a Mr.Mather’s gin. This 
machine was tried in Dhd,rw^lf, but, though it cost as much as £19 
6j?. (Rs. 193), it was found not nearly so effective as Mr. Frost's 
Dh^rwilr factory gin which cost £l 10a. (Rs. 15). In September 
1847 the Court of Directors wrote to the Bombay Government, that, 
in consequence of the Manchester spinners’ and weavers’ approval 
of the saw-ginned Dharwar cotton, they were sending saws enough 
to make 200 saw-gins of twenty-five saws each. In 1848, the Court 
of Directors sent 2600 saws to Dharwar, and all the machinery of 
the cotton factory was removed from Knsvugal to Dharwar. In 
1849 twenty-nine saw-gins belonged to Government, five belonged to 
private persons, aud about thirty wore being made at the Government 
(factory. By the end of 1849 many of the Government gins 
had been passed to private persons, sixty-two gins were worked by 
private persons, and only eight by Government. By this time many 
of the early gins had become useless, and they were being rapidly 
replaced by new gins made at the Dharwar factory. It was believed 
that what the Dhdrwar cotton dealers wanted was an effective, small, 
aud cheap gin, aud both in England and in India efforts were made 
to construct such a machine. On the model of a large gin made 
by Mr, Frost the engineer of the Dhdrw&r factory, which had been 
lent to the Manchester Commercial Association by the East India 
Company, a small machine was made which is known as the 
Manchester cottage gin. Several of these cottage gins of different 
designs were subjected to a public trial, at which the East India 
Company was represented by Dr. Forbes Royle. The Court of 
Directors ordered 200 gins of the pattern that Dr. Forbes Royle 
had approved, and a small consignment of them arrived in Bombay 
in 1849. Seven of these were sent to Dhdrwfir. They were not very 
successful when worked in villages, and Mr. Frost improved on the 
plan by making a number of seven saw-gins, which he sold at £4 
(Rs. 40) a gin. At this time the factory is.sued gius each of seven to 
twenty-five saws worth £4 to £22 10s. (Rs. 40-225). Complaints 
in England that cotton was being cut by the saw-gin raised a 
discussion as to the rate at which a saw-gin should be driven. Mr, 
Channing, one of the planters who had considerable experience in 
the Bombay Earnatak, held that a gin driven at 180 to 190 steady 
revolutions the minute, would separate the fibre from the seed with as 
little injury as if it had been done carefully by hand, bub that if the 
speed were either increased or lessened, the cotton would be injured 
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as its steady roll would be disturbed, Shortly before this, an 
Egyptian cotton ginning wheel or charka had been sent by^ 
Government to DhilrwJir ; it was set up at the Dh^Lrwir factory, and 
tried by Me-ssrs, Blount and Frost of the cotton department. 
Both these officers reported that the Egyptian wheel did not possess 
a single advantage over the Indian wheel gin and was inferior to it 
in several re.spects, the cost was eight times as great, it wanted a 
strong trained man to work while the native wheel was worked 
by a woman, and it was fixed while the native wheel was movable. 
With all these disadvantages the Egyptian wheel did not turn out 
more work than the Dharw^v wheel. In IS.aO the total sale of gins 
from the Dliurwar factory had reached 144 of which thirty-six 
had been bought for tho neighbouring districts. In 1862-53, 

184 saw-gins were at work, and by tho end of 1854 the number had 
risen to 298. In 1854 Mr. Brice, of Messrs. Brice and Company, 
proposed to take over the Dharwar factory. In 1855 Mr. Frost 
resigned, and in May of tho same year Dr. Forbes the civil surgeon 
of Dhdrwar for a time took charge of the factory. Many farmers 
and dealers complained to the new superintendent that they had 
been supplied with bad gins and had no means of repairing 
them. i)r. Forbes considered these complaints well founded. 
On his recommendation Government determined to withdraw all 
defective machinery and replace it with good saw-gins, on terms 
more favourable to the landholders and dealers. Much damage bad 
been done to the gins by careless handling. The gins had boon taken 
from place to place by labourers who wore entirely paid by th» 
amount of cotton they turned out, and the labouror.s wore not long in 
finding that a gin whose parts were loose and wliose saws were worn 
passed more eotton than a gin in good repair. The existing gins were 
too delicate for the rough handling they had received. Dr, Forbe,s 
triedtoinventasimplela.stingandstrougmachinG. Even his gins were 
not strong enough; but some made in England in iron frames 
answered better. In 1855-56 fifty gins were issued from the 
Government factory, some of which were sent to take the place of 
the condemned gins. Mr. Brico also bought somecottoii gins from 
the Government factory and again made an offer to take up the whole 
establishment; but Government preferred to keep the factory 
in their own hands. It was determined that Dr. Forbes should 
continue to manage the experiments, which now consisted almost 
solely of providing and repairing machinery. In 1856-57, 123 
saw-gins were issued from the Government factory. By this time 
Messrs. Brice and Company had started cotton agencies at Bankdpur, 
Gadag, Navigal, Navalgund, Rdnebenuur, and Ron, where they had 
employed a largo number of people in foot-rolling, as thoir gin 
houses were not ready. This season Dr. Forbes tried his new ten 
saw-gins and found them work steadily without damaging the staple. 
He also made twenty-six wheels or e.karkds for ginning local cotton, 
but they required too much skill and care and never came into use. 
Dr. Forbes wished to engage twenty-five boys chosen from the families 
of village carpenters and blacksmiths and train them to be skilled 
workmen. Many of the village workmen did not know the use of 
a screw-nail or a bolt and always injured and often ruined a gin 
when they tried to repair it. Government held that so long as 
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mechanics freely offered their services for cmployinent Dr. Forbes^ 
scheme of training apprentices was unnecessary. In 1857-58^ 130 
gins were issuedj of which seventeen were sent to replace condemned 
gins. This replacing of old gins by new gins was managed 
without loss to Government, as it was found that the prices 
charged for the new gins covered all expenses. By this time gins 
wore scattered all over the district, and it was found very difficult 
to repair gins fifty to ninety miles from the factory. If a gin was 
damaged it could bo repaired only at the factory, and the owner had 
to move his gin to the factory at a great cost of money and time. 
At Dr. Forbes’ suggestion a branch factory for repairing gins was 
established at Karajgi a sub-divisional town about fifty miles south¬ 
east of Dharwar, under Mr. (lourpalais. who had been trained 
as an apprentice by Messrs, Blount and Frost. The factory 
then employed ninety hands at a monthly cost of £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and it had become a school for carpenters, smitiis, wood and metal 
turners, and general outfitters. At the end of 1S59 the Bombay 
Government sent Dr. Forbes to England, with the models he had 
prepared to arrange for the construction of 600 cast-iron gins. 
In 1859-60, fifty-six new gins were issued from the factory; and 
about 600 were at wox-k, of which one-half were improved gins 
and the other half requii-cd constant re])airs. Dr. Forbes’ own gins 
had been at work for a long time and required frequent inspection. 
The owners wont on working a gin after something had gone 
wrong until either the gin was broken or the cotton ruined. 'J'he 
system of paying the labourers by the outturu, irrespective of 
quality, was more general than over. The labourers bad to turn out 
a certain weight of cotton for a day’s work, and, as soon as this was 
performed, the day’s labour was over and they were free to work for 
other employers. The ginriers had come to know that by removing 
screws and loosening bolts they could let seed and dirt run through 
and thus increase the weight of cotton. In consequence of the injury 
that was being done to the good name of Dlnlrwiii'-American cotton. 
Dr, Forbes persuaded the people of Karajgi and Gadag to subscribe 
12.9. {Rs. 6) a gin and he undertook with the proceeds to keep their 
gins in repair. In 1860 Dr. Forbes show(!d a machine for ginning 
local cotton to a coramitteo of the Bombay Ghamber of Commerce. 
'It was made on the principles of the Gujarat wheel gin or charka,, 
was worked by a boy, and ginned 430 pounds of seed cotton 
in twelve hours. At the same time Dr, Forbes jjroduced a large 
machine which was called the power-gin wheel or rJiarka. It was 
worked by two men and a boy who fed it wdth cotton, and 
it ginned 1000 pounds of seed cotton in a day. JSeither of these 
machines came into use as Dr. Forbes thought the machinery too 
delicate to stand the rough work to which th(iy would be exposed. 
In 1860-61, forty-two gins were issued, raising the total issue of gins 
from the Dharvvdr factory to 884. Some enterprising workmen 
who had been trained in the factory had to make and sell 
gins, and, by the end of 1862, the number of gins at work in the 
district had risen to 1000, The issue of the private gins was a 
mistake as they were so ill-mado that they did more harm to the cotton 
lhan the gins formerly condemned by Dr. Forbes. In 1863,282 gins 
and in 1864 181 gins were issued from the factory. At the factoi’y 
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the highest price charged for the largest gin was £40 (Rs. 400 ); but 
the demand was so groat and money was so plentiful that after 
leaving the factory many gins were bought for £80 (Rs. 800) and 
some for as much as £100 or £120 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1200}. The demand, 
was so great that many useless gins were .sold by private workmen. 
In 1865, in succession to Major Hassard, Mr. W. Walton was 
transferred from the forest department to the charge of the 
factory. The sale of saw-gins for the year was 110. Mr. Walton 
found the Karajgi and Gadag branclie,s in a bad state. The 
ooramittee's were largely accused of managing them rather in the 
interests of themselves and their friends than in those of the general 
body of subscribers. Many of the workmen had left the factories 
and gone to work on buildings that were being raised by cotton 
growers and cotton dealers who had grown rich during the American 
war. The travelliug workmen did not repair the gins, but took 
to other work; and when called on to produce certificates produced 
false certificates. It was impossible to punish them as village 
officers and other influential persons were implicated, and they could 
not be dismissed as there were no other workmen to take their place. 
In 1865-66 twenty-nine gins were issued. Like Dr. Forbes Mr. 
Walton when on tour held meetings of gin-owners and proposed to 
them to build two more branches one at Bankdpur and one at 
Rdnebennur, both important cotton trading towns. In 1868-69 a 
repairing branch was started at Hubli, where up to this time a clever 
workman had worked a shop at which he repaired gins. In this 
season 200 gins were repaired. In March 1868 the two new 
repairing factories began to work. The demand for the use of the 
factories was greater than could be met, not only on account of the 
limited number of skilled workmen, but also on account of deficient 
funds. The gin-owners refused to subscribe a sufficient sum for 
adequate supervision, and Government were unwilling to bear tho 
expense. During this season a cattle-pow'er machine designed to drive 
one to four saw-gins of eighteen saws each, was issued from the 
Dharwfir factory to an influential farmer at Haliydl six miles from 
Hubli. The machine was driven by tbreopairs of bullocks, workingtwo 
gins of eighteen saws each. It was the result of many years’ study 
on the part of Dr. Forbes and other superintendents of the factory 
and was constructed in England. In the 1868-69 Broach exhibition, 
tbis machine and a treadle or charka were shown. Both these 
machines were highly spoken of, but never came into general use in 
Dharwar. In 1870-71 during Mr. Walton’s absence in England 
the factory was entrusted to Mr. E. Jones. Mr. Jones devoted his 
time to the construction of a new rolling gin and the regular work 
of tho central and branch factories fell into disorder. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Livingston, who had experience of cotton-ginning 
factories in Gujarat. In 1871-72 Government appointed a committee 
to consider whether they could withdraw from all connection with the 
Dhfirwar factory. While these inquiries were being made Messrs. 
W. Nicol & Co., of Bombay, engaged to maintain the gin repairing 
establishments at Bankapur, Gadag, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgund, 
Banebennur, and Ron, doing away with subscriptions and charging' 
for repairs. Government declined this offer and asked the Revenue 
Commissioner to suggest how the factories could be best disposed 
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of. Mr. Havelock the Commissioner was unwilling that the factories 
should be closed. He thought them an excellent school for training 
workmen, Mr. Robertson the Collector thought that Government was 
almost bound to provide means for repairing gins. The gins had 
been bought and the growth of American cotton had spread to a great 
extent on the understanding that Government would enable the 
people to keep the gins in order. After inquiry Government agreed 
to continue the central factory provided the cost did not exceed £1000 
(Ra. 10,000) a year j all branch factories which did not pay were to 
be closed. 

In 1872 Mr W. Bowden was sent by the Secretary of State 
to conduct experiments to decide which was the best machine for 
ginning freshly picked Dharwdr-American cotton. The makers 
of roller gins in England were in favour of roller gins and 
Dr. Forbes was in favour of saw-gins. Trials were made at 
Dbdrwdr both with hand and with cattle power. These trials 
established one point that the only machine that successfully and 
economically ginned Dharwar-Ainerican cotton was the saw-gin. 
Mr. Jones started a small steam-ginning factory with ten of his 
roller gins at Navalgund. The factory did little work and Mr, 
Jones shortly afterwards sold the machinery to the Karwdr 
Company a cotton trading joint stock association. Messrs. Robertson 
and Brothers worked ten roller gins also by steam in Gadag. It 
was supposed that machine-ginned local cotton would fetch a 
sufEciently higher price than foot-rolled local cotton, to cover the 
expenses of the machinery ; but it was found that good foot-rolled 
local cotton fetclied higher prices than machine-ginned local cotton. 
In 1873, on the suggestion of the Collector Mr. E, P. Robertson, a 
school of industry for training boys in carpenter’s smith’s and fitter’s 
work was established in connection with the factory. In May 1875 the 
central factory was closed as a separate institution and incorporated 
with the school of industry and in September 1883 the school was 
closed on account of its expense. In 1873-74 Mr. Jones sold his 
steam ginning factory to the Karwdr Company who removed it to 
Hubli. The Karwar Company tried to work the gins with local 
cotton, but failed, the manager thought from the want of European 
supervision. With the object of supplying the trained workmen of 
Dhdrwar with materials rerpiired for repairing gins, an auction sale 
was held at the Dharwar factory on the 5th of June 1874. No buyers 
attended. In 1874 the Kdrwar Company started a steam-ginning 
factory at Hubli, but in the same year gave up the idea of cleaning 
local cotton with steam gins. In 1877 the Karwar Company started 
another steam-ginning factory at Gadag, The Hubli steam factory 
was worked by a ten-horse power engine with ten gins of forty saws 
each, and the Gadag steam factory was worked by a twenty-horse 
power engine with twenty gins of forty saws each. Since 1881 
when the Karwdr Company failed, the steam factories owned by 
the Karwar Company at Hubli and Gadag have been worked by 
Messrs, Framji and Company. In 1882 the whole of the old saw- 
gins in these steam factories were replaced by twenty-six double 
roller Platts’ Macarthy gins, eight being at Hubli and eighteen at 
Gadag. With these new gins the steam factories at present (1884) 
gin local or Kumta cotton. At present (1884) the branch factories 
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aro supported entirely by tbe subscriptions paid by gin-owners^ the 
receipts for work done and the balance of the former Cotton Frauds 
Funds. 

The first attempt to press cotton was made about 1836 when the 
Bombay Government established screw presses at Dhd-rwdrj Gadag, 
and Navalgund. In 1848 Mr. Blount one of the American planters 
renewed the attempt to start a cotton press; but his attempt also 
seems to have failed. In 1855 Messrs. Brice and Company bought 
some presses from the Government factory and worked them in the 
district. This attempt like the two previous ones proved a failure. 
The cause of these repeated failures was the want of confidence in 
the ginners and dealers. So long as the cotton was in a loose 
bundle it was easy for the exporter or the exporter's agent to open 
and test a bundle but with pressed bales there was no security. 
Even in 1864-65 no sort of pressing was in general use till 
Mr. Walton made a vigorous effort to introduce half-pressing. 
In 1878-74 Messrs. P. Chrystal and Co. started the first full-press 
in the district at Gadag. The press was worked by a steam engine 
and during that season pressed and packed 3400 bales chiefly of 
Amei’ican cotton. In the same year the Karwar Company started a 
steam press at Hnbli. Since 1876-77 four steam full-presses have 
been at work, two at Gadag and two at Hubli. At present (1884) 
four steam presses are at work, two at Hubli and two at Gadag, and 
two hand or half presses, one at Hubli and one at Gadag. Of these 
the two steam presses at Hubli and one C)f the two at Gadag, each of 
twenty horse power, are owned by Messrs. Framji and Company and 
the other steam press at Gadag of twenty-five horse power, is owned 
by the West Patent Press Company. The two hand presses belong 
to MessT’S. Robertson Brothers and Company. Besides the engineer, 
engine-driver, fireman, fitter, and blacksmith, a steam press, when 
at work employs about sixteen men and sixteen women labourers, 
mostly Marathds and Musalmans. Men are paid 4^cZ. to 6d. (3-4 as.) 
a day and women 3d. (2 as.). April and May are the busiest months 
for pres?sing. During the three years ending 1883, of the three 
presses owned by Messrs. Franiil and Company the Gadag factory 
pressed about 3000 bales and the two Hubli presses about 1000 bales 
a year, almost all of local or Kumta cotton. The other Gadag press 
owned by the West Patent Press Company did no work during the 
four years ending 1883; in 1884it pressed some saw-ginned Dharwar. 
The full-pressed bales chiefly go by KarwAr to Bombay. 

In a Hindu house there is next to no sewing. Almost all clothes 
are worn as they come from the loom, so that when there is no field 
work, after their house work is over, the women have a good deal of 
spare time. As a class the women are hardworking and spend all 
their spare time in spinning. Most women spin five hours a day, 
and others whose house work is light, spin still longer. For hand 
spinning local or Kumta cotton is alone used. Cotton to be used 
for local spinning is cleaned with very much greater care than cotton 
to be packed for export. In ginning for home spinning almost no 
seed dirt or leaf is left. This clean cotton is given to Pinjfiris who 
thoroughly loosen and divide it, and make it into little rolls or hanjis 
of the size of the finger. These hanjis are spun by the spinning 
wheel called nulurati which costs about 4a, 6d. (Rs.2|^). The thread 
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thus spun is rolled into small oblong reels or kukdis by the aid of 
the same spinning wheel. The yarn of these reels is then spread on 
a wooden frame or haamari which is fitted with pegs and costs Is. 
Qd. (12 as,). The threads when thus arranged aro called putis or 
hanks of yarns. These putis are brought to market and sold to 
weavers, carpet-makers, and ropo-spinnors. In September 1883 
a beginning was made of spinning cotton by steam power at Hubli. 
In September 1881 a spinning mill called the Southern Maratha 
Spinning and Weaving Company Lirait(;d was registered in Bombay. 
It is a company with limited liability and has a capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6,00,000) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each. The 
managers and secretaries of this company are Messrs. P. Chrystal 
and Company of Bombay and Hubli. On tho 1st of September 1882 
the foundation stone was laid at Hubli, and in spite of tho great 
difficulty of carrying the heavy machinery from Karwar to Hubli by 
the Arbail pass, a one-storeyed building covering 4000 square yards 
and capable of holding 10,000 spindles, besides tho engine and 
boiler house, was finished and machinery fitted by the 2nd of 
September 1883 when work was begun. Tho machinery is made 
by Messrs. Platt Brothers and Company Limited, Oldham. It is 
worked by a compound engine of 400 horse power, driving a fly¬ 
wheel twenty-four feet in diameter and making fifty revolutions a 
minute. In March 1884 4700 spindles were at work yielding a daily 
outturn of about 1300 pounds of yarn. Local or Kumta cotton was 
found better suited for spinning than saw-ginned American. In 
March 1884, besides spinnor.s jobbers and fitters, the factory employ¬ 
ed 250 hands; tho men were paid 6d. to Is. (4-8 a.?,) a day, the 
women 4^^. (3 as.), and the children 3d. to (2-3 as.). The only 
Europeans on tho staff ar(! the manager and the engineer. The fac¬ 
tory promises well. Cotton grows abundantly at the door and the 
yarn has a largo demand in the neighbouring town.s of Bclgaum, 
Hubli, Gadag, Riinebenuur, and other weaving centres. Up to 
March 1884, of the 2400 nominal shares, 1210 equal to a capital of 
£30,250 (Rs, 3,02,500) have been taken, 390 in tho district, 110 in 
England, and 704 in ISombay and its neighbourhood. 

Chiefly in the towns of Annigori, Betigeri, Dambal, Gadag-Bctigeri, 
Garag, Hubli, Lakuudi, Nadguud, and Navalgund, both cloth of gold 
and silver and plain or silk-bordorod cotton cloth are woven by a large 
number of I jingayat, natkd,r or Dovang, Patvcgiir, Sali, and Momin 
Musalman weavers. Of about 2400 cotton and silk weavers, about 1250 
are Musa]mans,500ratvegars,300 Devangs, 200 Sdlis, 150 Liugayats, 
and twenty-five Native Christians. Thematerials used in weaving this 
silk-cotton cloth arc chiefly thread, silk, and gold or silver lace. Up 
to about 1872 thread spun locally by women of the labouring and 
cultivating classes, especially by Holcru or Mhar women which was 
tho finest and best, was largely used by the weavers. Part of this 
home-spun yarn was used uucolourcd in weaving waistcloths and 
other coarse dangri cloths ; part was coloured and used in making 
women's robes or sddis, bodices or huhsds, and headscarves or rumdls. 
The dyers of doth and yarn are Lingdyats, Ndmdov fehitnpis, and 
Musalmans, and tho chief colours dyed are black, blue, pink, scarlet, 
and yellow. Since 1872 Bombay machine-spun yarn, which is 
better finer and cheaper, has to a great extent driven the home-spun 
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yarn out of the market. Cloth-dealers and rich moneylenders bring 
the machine-spun yarn from Bombay by Kumta and Kd-rwAr. The 
machine-spun yarn is chiefly used in weaving fine waistcloths and 
women's robeSj bodicecloths, and headscarves. Almost all cloths 
valued at more than 10s. (Es. 5) each are made of machine-spun 
thread. As the hand-made yarn sells dearer than the machine-spun 
yarn and also requires more labour in weaving, the cost of weaving 
cloth out of hand-made yarn is about twenty-five per cent higher 
than of weaving cloth out of machine-spun yarn. Though dearer 
and coarser than machine-spun yarn, the home-spun yarn is much 
stronger and much more able to stand hard work. Of the yarn used 
in local weaving about one-tbird is still home-spun. The home-spun 
yarn is chiefly used in weaving coarse waistcloths and women’s 
robes, coarse longcloth called dangri jot or Widdi, and carpets, 
floorcloths or jdjams, and tent or booth-cloths called guddrs (K.) or 
pals (M.). Of the other raw materials the coloured silk and the gold 
and silver lace come from Bombay, and the nncoloured silk partly 
from Bombay and partly from Maisnr. The weavers are partly capi¬ 
talists and partly labourers employed by the capitalists either by the 
day or hy the piece. Handloom weaving is briskest during the 
marriage and fair-holding months, especially from January to May. 
The women of weavers who have capital help the men, and the 
women of labouring weavers work for hire, in arranging and 
sizing the warp and in filling the shuttles. A cotton weaver on an 
average earns not less than 4^d, to 6d. (8-4 as.) a day. The 
clothes woven in the DhArwar looms are dhotars or men’s 
waistcloths about five yards long and one yard broad. They vary in 
price from li(. 3d. to la. Gd. (10-12 a.9.) when made of coarse village 
yarn, and from 2s. to £1 (Rs. 1-10) when made of fine machine-made 
twist with silk borders and costly colours, Punjis or boys’ waist¬ 
cloths, about 1^ to two yards long and three-quarters to one yard 
broad, are generally made of coarse village yarn and vary in price 
from to 9d. (3-6 as.). 8dd.is or women’s robes, about 7^ yards 
long and one yard broad, vary in price from S-s’. to 8s. (Es. 11 - 4) when 
made of coarse village yarn, and from 8s. to £2 10.s. (Rs. 4-25) when 
made of English or Bombay mill yarn with silk borders. Kirgis or 
girls’ robes, about 3^ to five yards long and two to 2J feet broad, 
vary in price from Is. 3d. to 2s. 3d. (Rs. f-lj) when made of coarse 
village yarn, and from 3s. to 16s. (Rs. l^-S) when made of Elnglish 
and Bombay mill made yarn with silk borders. Kuhsd-s or bodice- 
cloths about three-quarters of a yard long and half a yard broad, vary 
in price from 3d. to 4^d. (2-3 as.) when made of village coarse yarn, 
and from Gd. to 2,s. 9d. (Rs. i - If) when made of English and Bombay 
mill yarn. Both mundars or turbans, 74 to fifty yards long and six¬ 
teen to twenty inches broad, and sheilas or men’s sholder cloths 24 
yards long and 14 broad, vary in price from 2s. to £7 10s. (Rs. 1- 
75). By adding gold or silver tinsel borders, turbans and shoulder- 
cloths fetch a still higher price. Vastas or handkerchiefs, fifteen 
inches to one yard square, vary in price from 24d. to 9d. (l4-6 as.) 
when made of coarse village yarn, and from Is. 3d. to 2s. (Rs. f-1) 
when made of English or Bombay mill yarn. In a few towns, espe¬ 
cially in Hebsur and inKerdsur and its neighbourhood, tents or booth 
cloths called pdls are made. They are first woven in strips of coarso 
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strong cotton cloth. o£ various lengths, and ten to sixteen inches 
wide. These lengths are then sown together, until they form the 
pdlit or booth cloths which are twelve to thirty feet long and eight to 
twenty-five feet broad, and sometimes even larger. They are used as 
carpets, as cloths for sorting grain or for carrying grain in carts from 
the fields, for rude tents and booths at fairs orjdlrde, and for market 
stalls. They range in price, according to size and quality, from 14fi. 
to £2 (Rs. 7-20). Cotton and silk cloth are sold by the weavers cither 
to the local cloth-doalors or to the people on market days. Cloth is 
bought either direct from tlie weavers or through brokers or daldls 
who are paid by the weavers -^d. to %d. (:J - i m) on every rupee 
of cloth sold. Most of the cloth is used locally. It is also exported 
to North and South Kanara and Belgaura and Shhhapur; from 
Belgaum and Shhh^pur it goes to the coast for sale. Especially 
from G-adag-Betigeri it is also sent to ShoUpur, Pandharpur, 
Mudhol, Jamkhandi, Jath, and Shngli. Between 1862 and 1866, 
when cotton and grain were both unusually dear, in spite of 
the good demand for cloth, the weavers suffered. The fall in 
the price of gi'ain and of cotton between 1866 and 1872 helped 
the weavers, and since 1872 cheap Bombay yarn has enabled 
them to hold their own against imported cloth. The weavers suffered 
grievously in tho 1S76 famine. The price of grain ruined them 
and the sale of cloth was at a stand; most of thorn passed out 
of the famine heavily laden with debt. Since 1876 the brisk 
local demand for cloth, tho fall in price of Bombay yarn, and 
tho local cheapness of grain havo so groatly helped tho hand-loom 
Areavers that many of them have freed themselvo.s from their famine 
debt and am fairly oft, The opening of the new railways will help 
the weavers by choapnniug Bombay yarn. But it will also increase 
the competition of outside goods, and, by raising the local price of 
grain, will make living dearer to the hand-loom weavers and so prevent 
them producing their cloth as cheaply as before. The opening of 
r^filways will also probably be followed by the establishment of local 
spinning and weaving mills, and, in the end, even more than at 
present, hand-made products will be ousted by stcam-mado.^ The 


1 From its much greater bulkineas compared with its value the road-carriage of 
yarn is much costlier than the road-carriage of cloth. In spite of this disadvantage 
in rich cotton and grain growing tracts like the Bombay Karndtak, which long road 
distances separate from railways and from boats, cloth woven locally from imported 
yarn has of late years held its own with imported cloth. Railway.^, the great cheap- 
eners of the carriage of bulky articles, should remove or should greatly lessen tne 
disadvantage which long road carriage inilicts on imported yam in competing with 
imported cloth. The opening of railways should favour the import of yarn more 
than the import of cloth ; handloom weaving should therefore increase in Dhdrwir 
after the railways are opened. But judging by their effect in other districts, instead 
of fostering local handloom weaving, railways will reduce or destroy the industry. 
One of the reasons, why, in spite of the gain from the special cheapening of imported 
yarn, railways smother handloom weaving seems to bo the marked increase in 
the price of grain, 'and therefore in tho cost of living, whicti follows the opening by 
railways of new markets for bulky local field produce. The coat of feeding his family 
rises so greatly, that, in spite of the gain in the relatively greater cheapening of 
imported yarn, the handloom weaver fails to maintain his competition with imported 
cloth: he can no longer live on the margin of profit which used to be enough for 
his support. The riso in the price of local grain which they cause by opening 
fresh markets to local field produce seems the chief reason why railways work 
the ruin of local industries. At the same time, as the bulk of the people are grain 
growers not craftsmen, the gain from the rise of grain prices is probably greater than 
the loss from the decay of local industries. 
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Chapter VI. silk weavers suffered specially severely during the 1876 famine as 
CraftSt there was a great scarcity of silk as well as of grain. 

CAUrpTs. Besides by the prisoners in Dharwar jail cotton carpets are woven 

by sixteen Muaalman families^ of whom eight live at Navalgund, 
seven at Hubli, and one at Dharwar. Of the raw materials used 
the 'patte or thick hand-spun yarn is bought locally. The women 
of the carpet-weaving families twist a large quantity of yarn into 
strong and long warp threads, either by hand or by the simple 
spinning and twisting wheel. They then arrange and size these 
twisted threads till they are about one hundred feet long, and roll them 
round a roller which is fixed in the loom. Some of the yarn is dyed 
red, black, blue, green, and yellow, and occasionally green and yellow 
yarn is brought from Bombay and used untwisted for the woof. The 
carpet weaver’s women fill a large number of shuttles with red and 
black yarn and roll the other coloured yarns into several small 
Bundles. Two carpet looms are in use. One is fixed upright from 
the roof of the house to a pit, about three feet below ground; the 
other is laid level with the ground from end to end of the weavingroom. 
In the upright loom a carpet of any length and of any breadth can 
he woven. Any number of weavers, according to the breadth of 
the carpet, can sit in a row on each side of the loom, face to face, 
separated by the upright warp. No weaving or loom comb is laid 
across the web and no warp threads are passed between the teeth of 
the comb as in cloth weaving. When carpets of six feet broad or less 
are to be woven they are woven within doors. If a carpet is nine 
to twenty feet broad, the loom is set upright in' an open space 
under a tree; a trench is dug about throe feet deep and three feet 
broad, and as many feet long as the carpet is to be broad. The top 
of the loom is tied to a strong branch of the tree and the bottom, 
is fixed in the trench. Several weavers both men and women sit in 
a row on each side of the warp, face to face, with their feet in the 
trench. The woof is passed from end to end of the warp not in 
shuttles, but by the weavers’ hands who sit in a row on each 
side of the warp. By means of a rough mechanism fixed in 
the trench and worked by the weaver’s feet, each time the woof 
threads are crossed between the warp threads, alternate warp 
threads^are moved forwards and backwards. Instead of the comb 
frame used in the ordinary loom to drive the woof fibre home, each 
weaver on either side of the vertical carpet warp threads holds an 
iron instrument one end of which has blunt saw-like teeth, and 
with the teeth drives the woof threads into their place. The teeth of 
the instrument, which serve the purpose of the comb teeth, fix the 
woof between alternate warp threads. When flowers or other 
figures are to be woven, each weaver passes the bundles of the 
woof threads of different colours, between the required number of 
warp threads, instead of from one end to the other of the carpet, and 
weaves the required flower or figure. When two or three feet of the 
carpet are woven the completed part is rolled round a roller in the 
trench, and the roller with the warp at the top of the loom is loosened 
a little, and a fresh portion of the warp drawn down and woven. 
This process is repeated until the required length of carpet 
is finished. The carpet is then cut from the loom and the wearers 
begin a new carpet out of the remaining warp threads in 
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tte loom. A carpet thirty-two feet long by ten feet broad costs 
^12 to £15 (Rs. 120 -150), according to the thickness of the 
texture and the fineness of the workmanship. At the level carpet 
loom the man weaves a carpet six or seven feet long and four or 
five broad. The level loom is almost the same as a cloth loom. 
The weaver does not use any small toothed instrument to drive 
and fix the woof into the warp threads as in the upright loom. 
He drives home the woof thread with the regular weaving comb. 
Instead of the reeds of the cloth comb the teeth of the carpet 
comb are formed of a close row of iron plates, which are kept 
in their place by a strong heavy wooden frame. The weaver also 
uses the shuttle filled with red or black untwisted yarn and with 
it passes the woof yarn between the warp threads as if weaving 
in a cloth loom, and, as in cloth weaving, drives the woof thread 
into its place by pulling towards him the weaving comb. This 
is done when the carpet to be made is of one or two inch broad red 
and black stripes- When flowers or figures are to be woven, the 
weaver passes the woof yarn of all colours by his band and then 
pulls the weaving comb towards him to fix the woof thread in its 
place in the warp. 

The jdjam or floorcloth, an inferior carpet, is adorned with 
figures of flowers, horses, and elephants. These figures are printed, 
not woven. Unooloured common cloth woven with thick yarn to 
make labourers’ and husbandmens’ coverlets, jackets, and trousers 
is bought and cut or sewn together to the required length and 
libreadth. A piece of strong white cloth ten feet by five costs 
about 4a. (Rs. 2). The cloth is steeped for a night in a solution of 
sheep’s dung, it is washed, and for a second night is soaked in 
oil and earth salt or fuller’s earth. The cloth is washed three or 
four times, but not so thoroughly as to remove the whole of the- 
oil, and is soaked in a strong solution of myrobalans and water, 
and dried. The printers have two sets of wooden blocks each 
about four inches square. One block is carved with the outlines 
of the creepers, flowers, horses, and elephants, to be printed on 
the cloth. These outlines stand beyond the plane of the block, so. 
that they may touch the cloth when printing; while the rest of 
the surface of the block is depressed, so that it does not touch the 
cloth. In the second block the parts corresponding to the out¬ 
standing lines in the first stamp are depressed and do not touch the 
cloth, while the parts corresponding to the lowered parts in the first 
stamp, are raised so as to touch the cloth. After the cloth has 
been steeped in a solution of myrobalans and water the printer dips 
the first block in a solution of iron rust and water, and stamps the 
cloth with the outlines of the figures in black. He then dips the second 
block in a solution of alum and water, and stamps the same parts of 
the same cloth. The cloth is then boiled in water with some alkali. 
The parts of the cloth which have been stamped with the iron rust 
and water remain black, those stamped with the alum and water 
turn red, and the untouched spaces left by the second stamp 
become white, when boiling has removed the solution of 
myrobalans. After the cloth is washed in plain water and dried> 
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it is ready for sale, being ornamented with black and white figures 
on a red ground. To print a cloth ten feet by five coats 4s. (Rs. 2). 
Another piece of cloth of the same nature and size either dyed in 
indigo or undyed is laid below the printed piece, and the two are 
sewn together. The^"4/am is then ready for use. The undyed under¬ 
cloth costs 4s, (Rs. 2); if dyed in indigo it costs Is. (S as.) more. 
Thus a floorcloth ten feet by five costs 12s. to 18s. (Rs. 6-6]^). 
Floorcloths are made to order in Hubli and Karajgi by three or 
four families of Jingara or painters, who claim to be Kshatris. Large 
numbers of floorcloths printed in Belgaum and other districts are 
also brought for sale on market days. When not stamping floor¬ 
cloths, the Jingars or painters make and paint toys, cradles, and 
other wood work, and draw pictures. Floorcloths last only two or 
three years, while good carpets last twenty-five to thirty years. 

Excellent boys’ hats in the shape of Brdhman and Maritha 
turbans are made at Hubli by fifteen families of Jingars and are 
sold at 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5) each. In making these hats tamarind 
seeds are soaked in water. Their upper coloured husk is removed 
and the inner pithy parts are ground into a paste and boiled. 
The paste is rubbed on several pieces of cloth spread one over the 
other, according to the required size and shape of the cap and dried. 
When it is dry the upper part is covered with different coloured 
velvet and sewn together with silk. The hat is then ornamented 
with flowers of real or false lace, and the whole is made to look 
like a Brahman or a Mardtha turban. The inside is stuffed with 
cotton and lined with printed or silk cloth. 

White, black, or white and black striped blankets are woren by 
shepherds, Of 87,708 shepherds shown in the 1881 census about 
one-tenth or 8700 are blanket weavers. In the Ranebennur 
eub-division in the south-east large blankets, about sixteen feet by 
six are woven; the blankets woven in the rest of the district are 
not larger than nine feet long and four broad for men and 7^ feet 
long and three broad for children. Generally the women spin the 
wool into thread, arrange and size the warp, and fill the shuttles; 
and the men weave. In Dh^rwdr, wool is not sold by the ordinary 
sher weight. Either the shearing of 100 sheep is bought in 
a lump for about £4 (Rs. 40), or the wool is bought by the ^itti or 
four sher millet measure which costs about 16s. (Rs. 8) that is at the 
rate of 14ci, the pound. One chitti or fourteen pounds of wool 
works into four blankets, each nine feet long by four feet broad. 
Of these four blankets two are black together worth 16s. (Rs. 8) and 
two are white together worth 8s. (Rs. 4). To spin the wool and 
weave these four blankets take a man and a woman about forty 
days, that is after deducting 16s. (Rs. 8) as the cost of one chitti of 
wool, the men and women earn 8s. (Rs. 4) in forty days, or 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a month. At the rate of three blankets a month for each, 
couple the 8700 blanket weavers, during the eight fair months, yield 
an estimated outturn of 104,400 blankets worth £31,320(Rs.3,13,200). 
This outturn is not enough to meet the local demand. Blankets 
are largely imported from Belari and Maisur, part of the imports 
being used locally and part being sent to the coast. Blanket 
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weavers generally sell their produce direct to the wearers on market 
days in local market towns. When not sold in the markets, 
blankets are sold to local blanket dealers who are generally rich 
shepherds and are sometimes Lingdyat cloth-dealers. As white and 
white and black striped blankets fetch 4s. (Rs. 2) each and black 
blankets fetch 8s. (Rs. 4) each, most of the blankets woven are 
black. 

Goldsmiths who make gold and silver ornaments are found in all 
large towns. The gold and silver is generally given by customers and 
worked by the goldsmiths into ornaments at their homes. In rare 
cases goldsmiths are called by rich men to work at their houses and 
are paid £1 to £1 4fi. (Rs. 10-12) the month. At Hubli and Dharwdr 
two or three clever goldsmiths cast gold and silver gods, set 
precious stones in gold, and make richly carved and engraved gold 
and silver work. Goldsmiths receive no help from the women of 
their families. The average earnings of a goldsmith^’s family axe £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200) a year. As a class they are fairly off. During 
the 1876-77 famine they bought gold and silver ornaments at low 
prices and made considerable profits. Like tailors, goldsmiths are 
proverbially fond of stealing part of the materials given to be worked. 

Workers in copper and brass, called lCfi,nchgilrs if Hindus and 
TAmbatgars if Musalm^ns, are chiefly settled in Hubli where there 
are about 400 families. The copper and brass are brought in plates 
or sheets from Bombay. The chief cooking and water pots are 
handds or large round vessels, tapelds or small vessels, panchpdtris 
\)T mugs, Jcolgds or jars, tdbans or plates, gangdls or round and short 
bathing tubs, kodds or pitchers, mmayas or lamps, dabaris or 
basins, and pnrdts or large plates. These vessels vary from about two 
or three inches across and as many high to three to five feet across 
and three to four feet high. Besides these copper and brass vessels 
coppersmiths make bellmetal bells and gong plates from kJianchu 
or bellmetal a mixture of copper and lead or tin. Musalmans and 
Lingdyats generally use white or bellmetal vessels because there is no 
risk that from want of tinning they should grow poisonous. Besides 
supplying the local demand the Hubli coppersmiths send copper and 
brass pots to Belgaum, Bangalur, and Belfiri. Copper and brass 
smiths are a thriving class. The copper and brass sheets are brought 
from Bombay through Kdrwar and Kumta by local dealers of the 
Bogdr, Lingfiyat, Mfirw^iri, and Musalmdn castes. The coppersmiths 
buy them from the copper-dealers paying 7^d. to lOd (5-6^ as.) a 
pound. They sell their wares at 8\d. to llfd. (5^-71 as.) a pound, 
leaving a profit of fd. to l|d. (^ -1 os.) the pound. During the 
1876-77 famine coppersmiths bought old copper and brass vessels at 
low prices and have since re-sold them at a profit. There has also 
been a brisk demand for new vessels, and, in the low prices of grain, 
they have been able to save considerable sums. 

Two classes, blacksmiths and iron-smelters, live by working in iron. 
Almost every town or large village has its blacksmith, Lohar (M.), 
Kamb^r (K.),who lives by making articles of iron. Some of these 
articles are made from lumps of local iron costing about 3d. (2 as.) 
and about a pound in weight. The rest are made from sheets and 
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plates of iron brought from Bombay and Madras. Of the local 
iron-smelters some account is given below. The iron sheets and 
plates are brought from Bombay through Karwar and Kumta by 
Bohoras and other Musalmans. The present (1884) price of iron 
sheets in the Dhdrwar markets varies from 12s. to 14s. (Rs, 6-7) 
the hundredweight. The blacksmiths, some of whom are men of 
capital and others are labourers, buy the iron and make it into axes, 
pickaxes, spades, and other field tools for which husbandmen pay 
them either in grain or in cash. Blacksmiths also make measures 
of capacity, tires for wheels, cocoa-kernel and cucumber graters, 
hoops for tubs, spoons, round plates for baking cakes, lamps, nails, 
locks, keys, and hooks. The women and children help the men either 
in blowing the bellows or in heatiug the iron orsteelbefore it isbeaten. 
The yearly earnings of a blacksmith’s family average about £10 (Es. 
100). They suffered much in the 1876 famine from want of work, but 
during the last four years cheap iron, a brisk demand for their wares, 
and cheap grain have enabled them to recover much of what they lost. 

Iron is smelted by about thirty Kudivakkalgeri Lingilyats in the 
village of Tegur fifteen miles north of Dh4rw^. The ore is dug out 
of the Tegur spur of the Sahyadris and the charcoal is made by 
burning firewood. The ore is broken small by band-hammers and 
put with some charcoal into an earthen crucible. Each crucible 
measures about a foot and a half across inside and two and a 
h al f feet outside and is five feet high. On one side of the bottom 
of the crucible a hole is made and in the hole a clay pipe is 
fixed. When the furnace below the crucible is sufficiently heated 
the ore in the crucible melts, and the melted iron runs out by 
the pipe at the bottom of the crucible into an earthen basin placed 
to receive it and forms a lump of iron. The lump of iron is removed 
twice a day at twelve in the morning and at five in the evening. It 
is heated in another open furnace, laid on an anvil, and beaten by 
four hammermen into bars about a pound in weight and threo 
feet long and an inch and a half square. The four hammermen 
work together with much regularity and skill. Each crucible yields 
two bars a day, the bar being worth about 3d. (2 as.) the pound. 
Iron was formerly smelted at many places besides at Tegur, But 
chiefly from want of fuel the smelting did not pay and the works 
were closed. 

There are two classes of tin-workers, makers of tin articles and 
tinners of copper and brass vessels. In Dhfirwfir, Hubli, and Gadag a 
few Bohoras make tin lanterns, boxes, lamps, glass-cases, small water 
pipes, tumblers, and toys. Tbe tin plates and the glass panes come 
from Bombay. All the tinware used in the district is bought at 
Dhdrwfir, Hubli, or Gadag. Before tinning them brass and copper 
vessels are heated and pieces of tin and sal ammoniac are put into 
them. When the tin and sal ammoniac have melted, the vessel is 
held fast with a pair of iron pincers and the melted tin is rubbed 
all over it with a handful of cloth. As a rule Hindus get their 
vessels tinned inside only and Musaimfins both inside and outside. 
The cost of tinning varies from l|(.l to (1-8 as.) according to 
the size of the vessel. 
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Three classes work in stone, Josigerns who make stone vessels 
and Uppars and Vaddars who work as masons and cut grindstones. 
All the stone used in the district is found in local quarries. The 
Josigerus hollow out of a block of soft black stone, called pot-stone 
in Madras, round cups about five inches across and four high, jugs 
and tubs about two feet across and a foot high, and large round 
plates about four feet across and five inches high. These vessels 
are roughly smoothed by the chisel and sold at to 6fi.(Rs. * 3). 
As the sourness causes no corroding or unwholesomeness 
these stone vessels are of great use in preserving pickles and other 
sour articles for a year, in cooking sour vegetables, in boiling milk, 
and in keeping buttermilk. It is a common experience that 
vegetables cooked in stone have more flavour than vegetables 
cooked in metal. All the stone vessels made are sold in the district. 
Besides working as masons or stone-cutters, Uppars and Vaddars 
make grindstones. To make grindstones hard stones are cut into 
two equal circular pieces, each two to three feet across and two to 
three inches thick. Of these two stones, which are laid one over 
the other at the time of grinding, the lower stone has a hole in the 
centre in which a small wooden peg is fixed as a pivot. The upper 
stone has two holes, one a large hole in the centre through which the 
stone passes down on the pivot fixed in the lower stone. The other 
is a side hole in which a wooden peg about a foot long is fixed as a 
turning handle. Grindstones are sold at 2s. (Re. 1) the pair, and a 
pair is found in almost every house. They are used in grinding 
grain into flour. At the time of grinding, some handfuls of grain 
are put into the central hole of the upper stone which is turned 
"by the hand with the handle fixed in the side-hole. Except large 
and heavy stones which require two women, grindstones are 
generally worked by one woman. After two or three months the 
grindstones are roughened by Vaddar women wbo strike them 
with a heavy hammer which has steel nails fixed into its head. 
The cost of roughening a pair of grindstones is about (J a.). 
Besides a pair of grindstones each house has generally a stone 
mortar fixed in the ground close to the grindstone. In the stone 
mortar grain is pounded by four feet long wooden pestles whose 
ends are shod by iron rings. Stone mortars are made by Uppdrs 
and are sold at 8s. to I2s. (Rs. 4 - 6). 

In almost all towns and large villages earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks are made by Lingfiyat potter.s. The clay in general use 
is a soft and sticky mud from marshes and from the bottom of 
ponds. It is cleared of stones and well worked with the hands and 
feet. When properly kneaded the lumps of clay are laid on the centre 
of a heavy wheel which turns horizontally on a pivot. The potter 
holds a short wand or bamboo cane in his right hand, and putting 
the point of the cane close to one of the spokes of the wheel presses 
it with force till the wheel turns at a high speed. As the wheel 
turns the potter moulds the whirling clay with his two hands, the 
squat lump of mud quickly rising outwards and upwards into a 
shapely jar. When the vessel is properly formed the wheel is 
stopped, a wetted string held in the two hands is sharply drawn 
between the bottom of the vessel and the wheel, and the vessel is 
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sot in the sun to dry. When nearly dry, it is gently tapped with a 
wooden bat to strengthen the clay, and is then baked in a large 
kiln. Clay pots are sold at l^d. to Zd. (1-2 as.) each. Tiles and*' 
earthen pipes are made and baked in the same way as earthen 
pots. A potter^s wife and children help him greatly in his work. 
The average earnings of a family are about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
Besides Lingayat potters a few Mhars make tiles and bricks. 

Wood-workers, who are found in almost every large village, are 
Jingars or carpenters, and Mnsalmans. Besides making the wood¬ 
work of field tools, cots, cradles, chairs, boxes, tables, stools, and 
houses, Jingars make wooden figures of tigers, horses, men, cats, 
and dogs, and other toys, colour them, and sell them on market days 
and in fairs. Jingars and a few Musalmdns in large towns make 
wooden hair-combs, and a few Hubli Musalmans make weaving or 
loom combs. Hair-combs are thin wooden plates two or three inches 
square. Hair-combs are of two kinds, head-combs which are 
toothed on both edges and beard-combs which are toothed only on 
one edge. Ivory combs are also brought from Bombay. The 
weaving or loom comb, which is laid across the web and through 
which the warp threads are passed, is about five feet long and three 
inches broad. It is made of strong reeds which are brought from the 
Parvat Milar hills about 430 miles south of Dhd,rwdr in Karnul in 
Madras, and, after being cut, are formed into a close row of reeds like 
the teeth of a comb which aro kept in their place by a heavy wooden 
frame. Each time the shuttle passes the comb is pulled towards 
the weaver so as to drive the thread into its place. A weaving 
comb costs 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4). Another article made by wood-workers 
is a pair of wooden grinders on the mode] of grindstones four to five 
feet across and a foot and a half thick; they are made of mango or 
other lig’ht wood, as teak or other hard timber would crush the grain. 
They are used in unhusking rice. The grinding faces are carved 
like the teeth of a saw, partly in one direction and partly in another. 
When in regular use they have to be roughened every eight or nine 
weeks and do not last more than a year or two. 

In all parts of the district molasses is made from sugarcane. 
Close to sugarcane fields large wooden sugarcane-mills are fixed 
in the ground, and near the mills a furnace is made for boiling 
the juice. The cane is brought from the fields in headloads and 
piled near the mill. The mill, which is worked by four to six 
bullocks, consists of a long wooden shaft to which the bullocks are 
yoked, and of two wooden rollers whose surface is carved with screw 
rings which work into each other like a male and female screw. 
As the bullocks go round, the rollers turn, in opposite directions 
and crush the cane with which they are kept constantly fed. The 
juice runs into a large earthen vessel which is buried close to 
the rollers. A man sits on the opposite side of the rollers, draws off 
the pressed canes, and hands them hack to the feeders who double 
them and again pass them between the rollers. This is repeated 
a third time when the whole juice is supposed to be pressed out, 
and the pith of the pressed cane is spread in the air to dry and 
is generally used to boil the juice. When the vessel into which 
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the juice runs is filled^ the juice is taken to the furnace and 
poured into an iron pan about four feet high and eight feet 
across at the top and four or five feet at the bottom. The pan is put 
on the furnace, and a large fire is lighted below. After boiling for 
about six hours the juice thickens into liquid molasses. The liquid 
is taken out and put into round or square holes in the earth 
which are lined with cloth. It is then allowed to cool; when it 
thickens the molasses i.s ready for use and sale. In an ordinary 
year the price varies from l^d. to 2d. the pound (Rs. 1^-2 the 
man). Since about 1840, when the Mauritius cane was introduced, a 
little white sugar and sugarcandy have been made in Hangal. They 
are inferior to the China and other sugar imported by Vengurla and 
K4,rwar. Formerly all the fine sugar and sugarcandy were imported 
by Rajdpur in Ratndgari and went by the name of Rajapnr sugar. 

Glass Bangles are made by about ten famililes of Bog4r or Jain 
bangle-makers. Of the raw materials bangle glass is brought 
in lumps from Belari at about £2 the hundredweight (Rs. 4| the 
man). In BeMri bangle glass is made by melting a particular 
sand with some alkalis. At the time of melting bangle glass is 
coloured either green, blue, red, or black. In making bangles a 
lump of this glass is melted in a half-closed earthen caldron. 
Four men sit round the caldron. Each thrusts into the molten 
glass a long iron spike with a bent end. When it is drawn 
back, the spike brings with it a few gx’ains of molted glass. The 
bangle-maker, who is standing close by, immediately taps with 
ft knife the head of the bent end of the spiko, and while it is yet 
red-hot the molten glass runs up the spike like a small ring. The 
red-hot glass ring is with the help of some cross nails at once moved 
to a cone-shaped iron rod set upright in the ground about two 
feet from the furnace. The iron rod is then turned round on 
a roller and the bangle is shaped with a knife. In this way a 
bangle-maker shapes about twenty-five bangles in fifteen minutes. 
In one day four men working together can make a tnan or twenty- 
five pounds of lump glass into 4500 bangles. When the day’s work 
is over, the makers gather and string the bangles. These are sold 
at about £2 10s. the hundredweight (Rs. 5^ the man). The bangle- 
makers earn about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. These glass bangles are 
worn by the women and girls of all castes except by some widows. 
Except some under twenty whose heads have not been shaved, 
Brahman widows do not wear bangles; Marhtha and other widows 
break their bangles at the death of their husbands, and afterwards 
put on new ones. Musalman widows do not wear bangles. As 
glass bangles are in great demand, they are brought from Bombay, 
BelAri, and Maisur by Bogar-Jain and Musalmdn bangle-dealers. 

Oil is extracted chiefly by LingAyat Ganigias from sesamum, 
linseed, safflower, and castor seed, grown in the district and bought 
by the oil pressers from the growers. Small quantities of oil are 
also extracted from spices and almonds for medicine and perfume. 
From sesamum linseed and safflower the oil is extracted by pressing 
the seeds in an oil mill; from castor seed the oil is extracted 
by boiling its pulp in hot water; and from spices and almonds 
B 98—49 
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tlie oil is extracted by distilling. Tbe mortar of the oil mill 
used in pressing sesamum, linseed, and safflower is a huge 
stone eight feet long and about twelve feet round. The lower 
part is buried in the ground. The upper three feet are 
hollowed out and lined inside with wood, which has to be 
renewed once a year. None of the three grains, sesamum linseed 
or safflower, is put alone in the mortar. If any of these is pressed 
by itself it yields little oil, while if equal quantities of any two or 
more of these grains are pressed together, the outturn is greatly 
increased. After the stone mortar has been fresh lined with 
wood it does not hold more than twenty-nine pounds (8 shers) 
of seed. Afterwards, when the roller or piston wears away the 
wood, the mortar daily holds a larger quantity of grain, till, 
in the course of a year, it can hold 11-5 pounds (32 shers) of seed. 
Before putting them into the mortar the seeds are slightly wetted. 
The roller is turned round and round in the mortar by means of 
bullocks yoked to a cross shaft which is attached to the roller 
from outside. This process expresses and separates the oil from 
the seed. The oil is taken out for use and the crushed seed is 
scraped out and used as cattle food. When a mortar holds only 
twenty-nine pounds (8 shsi's) of seeds two good bullocks take about 
two hours to press the oil. When the mortar begins to hold np to 
116 pounds (32 shers) the pressing takes about twice as long. So 
with a freshly repaired mill oil is drawn out six times a day and 
only three times when the wooden lining gets worn. Sesamum oil 
is sold both wholesale and retail at about Z\d. to 4|d. the poundj 
(Rs. 3-4 the man of twenty pounds). In retail oil is generally 
sold from house to house by Ganigia women. Since 1876 the 
importation of kerosine oil has greatly reduced the profits of the 
oil-pressers. 

To extract oil by boiling, castor seeds are parched in pans until they 
become red, and give out a pleasant smell, when they are pounded to 
flour in a mortar. The flour is thrown into an earthen vessel about 
half full of boiling w.ater, and it is allowed to boil until nearly all the 
water has passed off in steam. By this time, the oil begins to float 
and it is carefully poured into another vessel and preserved. The 
oil is now in its purest state fit for anointing a new-born babe. 

Oil is distilled from spices and almonds. 'Cbe almonds or spices 
from which the oil is to be distilled are put in an earthen cup with 
a little water in it. Under the cup a strong fire is lighted. The 
cup is covered with a second cup having a horizontal tube fastened 
to it, and the division between the two cups is carefully closed with 
clay. A wet cloth is laid on the top of the upper cup and cold water 
is constantly dropped on the cloth. By keeping the cup cool the 
vapour of oil that rises from the heated jar condenses and 
passing down the tube drops into a third cup. In the second form of 
still, which is less common than the first, the cooling or condensing is 
done hy earth not by water. A jar is buried in the ground and over its 
mouth is set a second jar with a very small hole bored in its bottom. 
Tbe oil seed is put into the upper jar, its mouth is carefully closed, 
and the whole jar is sufrounded with fire. The cool air in the lower^ 
■jar condenses the vapour and the oil falls in drops into it. 
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Redpowiier or kunlcu, literally safEroa, is made at Dhdrw^r and 
in a few other places. At Dh^rwar about thirty families of low-caste 
Hindus and two or three families of Musalmans make redpowder. 
A small quantity is also made by Brahmans as some strict Hindus 
will use none but Brahman-made redpowder. To make redpowder 
six pounds of turmeric root are soaked in water for three days, dried, 
and broken into pieces. The pieces are soaked for three days in a 
liquid mixture of lemon-juice and powder of three-fourths of a pound 
of balgar or borax and five-eighths of a pound of alum or fatki. 
They are then dried and ground into fine redpowder called kunku. 
The materials cost about 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1 :j), and yield seven pounds of 
kunku worth about 3s. Gd. (Rs. 11) at the selling price of Gd. (4 as.) 
the pound. Sometimes, to deepen the colour, a few drops of oil are 
added to the kunku, but this colour soon passes off. All Hindu 
women whose husbands are alive mark their brows with redpowder. 

Besides English ink, which is much used in public offices, two 
kinds of local ink are made. Of these one kind is used in public 
offices in writing on country paper and tbe other is used by 
Brdhmans in writing religious books. To make the native official 
ink one-sixteenth of a pound of rice, Indian millet, and rdgi are 
put in an earthen vessel and placed on a furnace. When the 
grains are about to take firo, a gallon of water is poured into the 
vessel, and the whole is allowed to boil. The liquid is strained 
and poured into a plate. Lamp-black tied in a cloth is then ground 
into the liquid and the ink ia ready for use. This ink does well 
^or writing on country paper into which it soaks a little, but when 
written on smooth polished paper it is easily washed off. In writing 
religious books both black and red ink are used. To make 
black ink two and two-thirds ounces (6 tolas) of good sealing-wax 
or bhangardarga and four-fifths of an ounce (2 tolas) of balgar 
or borax are boiled together for about an hour in a pint (40 
tolas) of water, and the liquid is strained. Some lamp-black tied 
in a cloth is ground into the liquid and the ink is ready. It 
shines when written, cannot be scratched or washed off the 
paper, and is said to last unfaded for centuries. To make 
red ink two and two-fifths ounces (6 tolas) of bad sealing-wax or 
lihaddiargii, four-fifths of au ounce (2 tolds) of balgar or borax, 
one-fifteenth of an ounce (J tola) of alikhan OEschynomene aspera 
leaves, and two-fifteenths of an ounce (J tola) of chijjikhdr or alkali, 
axe boiled together in one pint (40 tolds) of water, and the liquid 
is strained. This forms a good red ink. If lampblack is added, 
it turns to a dull but serviceable black ink. 

There are two classes of leather-workers, tanners and shoemakers. 
The tanners are chiefly Madigerus, Holerus, and Dhorarus. The 
skins are stripped off dead animals and the inside is rubbed with 
water and lime at two to four pounds for each skin. The skins are 
then steeped in water for fifteen days. The hair is next scraped 
off with a broad blunt knife and the skins are again steeped in 
j. mixture of myrobalans and bdbhul bark for six days when they 
ire taken out and dried into leather. The leather is partly used 
ra making shoos, ropes, and other articles of husbandry, and is 
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partly sent by hide-dealers to Bombay and Madras. Shoemakers 
are either Mochigdrarus or Samgars (K.). Samgars or Ch^mbhArs 
make and mend shoes and sandals, tan, and cover bamboo boats 
with leather. Shoes and sandals are sold at Is. to 4s. (Rs. |-2}the 
pair. 

Three crafts, the making of saltpetre, earth-salt, and paper, have 
almost or altogether diedout. In 1841 saltpetre was made at Dhdrwar.^ 
In a plain outside of the town men of the Uppar caste raised an 
earthen mound or piIlaraboot fifteen feet high and 100 feet round. On 
the top of the mound were built seven or eight basins of lime and 
stones each about four feet across and ten feet deep. At the bottom 
of each of these basins was a hole carefully filled. In the ground 
round the mound several pits were dug five or six feet square and a 
foot deep. From each of these pits a channel two or three inches broad 
led to the hole at the bottom of each of the basins. The hole in each 
of the masonry cisterns on the top of the mound was then filled with 
loaves from the inside and the cistern was partly filled with salt- 
earth or saidimannu. Over the salt-earth water was poured, which, 
draining through the salt-earth and leaves, passed out by the 
channels and brought all the saltpetre into the small pans or pits. 
When the pits were full the holes were stopped and the water was 
left to dry in the sun. When the pan was dry the saltpetre was 
scraped off the bottom and purified. At present (1883) one 
shepherd family who call themselves Uppars that is salt-makers 
make saltpetre in jdgir village of Hebli. The right of making 
saltpetre is yearly farmed for about £1 7s. (Rs. 13|) by the twB 
sharers of the Hebli estate. Every year, provided no rain falls during 
these two months, saltpetre is made between January and March. 
If rain falls the saltpetre is washed away and the labour is wasted. 
During these two months about 900 pounds (36 mans) of saltpetre 
are yearly made and fetch about £5 8**. (Rs. 54) at l^d. the pound 
(Rs, IJ the man). 

About thirty years ago earth salt, called in Kanarese sauluppu 
that is brackish salt and manuppu that is earth salt, was extracted 
in several parts of DharwAr from a peculiar kind of earth containing 
salt. Earth salt was made in the same way and by the same class 
of people as saltpetre. The making of earth salt has been stopped 
under the salt act. Act VII. of 1873. 

About twenty years ago, paper was made at Dh4rw4r, G-adag, 
Gutal, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgand, Ranebennur, and several other 
places in Dh4rw4r. Since then the craft has almost or altogether 
died away under the competition of better and cheaper European 
paper. 


1 Saltpetre haa two namea in Kinareae .wriippw and Uppu means salt, 

and as saltpetre when fired'makes a noise like sor it is called soruppu that is the 
sor sounding salt. Saltpetre is also called modduppu or gunpowder salt. Though 
spelt in the same way UppAr a salt-maker is differently pronounced from Uppir a 
mason. Hdv Baliddur Tirmalrdv. 
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The traditional history of DhtLrwdr goes back to the time of the 
Pd^ndavs. H^ingal fifty miles south of DhdrwAr in inscriptions of 
the twelfth century is called Virdtkot and Viratnagari, the Fort and 
City of Virdt, and is locally believed to be the place where the 
Pdndavs {b.c. 1500) lived during part of their exile. The names 
Virdtkot and Virdtnagari support the tradition, as^ according to 
the Mahdbharat, Virdt was the name of the king at whose court 
the Pdndavs spent the thirteenth year of their exile.^ 

The earliest historical information regarding Dharwar belongs 
to the fifth century after Christ. Por the history of the eight 
hundred years between the fifth century and the Muhammadan, 
conquest of the Deccan under Ala-ud-din Khilji (1290'1310) an 
unusually large number of copperplates and stone inscriptions 
record the names of dynasties and kings, the year of the inscription 
sometimes in the Kaliyug but more commonly in the Shak era,® the 
nature of the grant, to whom made and why, and generally add 
details which throw light on the state of the country at the time. 
So far about ten copperplates an d.600 stone inscriptions have been 
collected and deciphered at first (1825-1840) by Sir Walter Elliot 
for some time Sub-Collector of Hubli, and of late years (1870-1884) 
chiefly by Mr. J. E. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service. Bauavasi 
in Sirsi in North Kdnara, now a little outside of Dhdrwdr limits, 
may be regarded as tbe earliest historical capital of the Dhdrwdr 
country. Buddhist references carry the history of Banavdsi to the 
third century before Christ, and local inscriptions show that it was 
a centre of power in the first century after Christ. From the first to 
the end of the thirteenth century many inscriptions prove that 
Banavdsi was the centre of a large territory called the Twelve 
Thousand which must have included at least the centre and south of 
the present district of Dhdrwdr. Next to Banavdsi, Pdnungal or 
Hdngal is the oldest local historical centre. Other ancient places of 
importance arc Annigeri thirty miles east of Dhdrwdr mentioned in 
or containing sixteen inscriptions of the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries j Bankapur forty miles south of Dhdrwdr mentioned in or 


1 Mah^lbh!irat, book iv. ViiAtparv; Indian Antiquary, V. 179; Fleet’s Dynasties 
of the Kdnarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 7 note 2. 

The initial date of the Kaliyug is the spring equinox of is.c. 3102; the Shak 
era begins in A.i), 7S (March-April). 
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containing aeven mscriptiona of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 
Chaudadampur fifteen miles north of Rdnebennur mentioned in or 
containing eight inscriptions of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries; 
Dambal fifteen miles south of Gadag mentioned in or containing five 
inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; Gadag forty-five 
miles east of Dharwar mentioned in or containing nineteen inscrip¬ 
tions of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries ; Lahkundi eight miles 
south of Gadag mentioned in or coutaining thirty-five inscriptions 
of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; Lakshmeshvar forty miles 
south-east of Dhdrwar mentioned in or containing twenty-nine in¬ 
scriptions of the tenth to the sixteenth centuries j Naregal sixteen 
miles north-east of Gadag mentioned in or containing nine inscrip¬ 
tions of the tenth to the thirteen centuries ; and Rattehalli ten miles 
south-east of Hirekerur mentioned in or containing seven inscriptions 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. Almost all of these placesj 
though now reduced in importance some even to petty villages, have 
ruins of beautiful atone temples varying from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centurybuilt without mortar in what is locally known 
as the Jakhanach^rya style.- 

Of Shatakarni or Andbrabhritya rule in Dharwar (b.c. 200 - 
A.n. 200) there is no local record.® Considering the wide spread of 
Shatakarni sway in the Deccan, at Kolhapur, and at Banavasi, it is 
probable that during the centuries before and after the Christian era 
the lands now included in Dharwar were sabiect to the Banavasi 
branch of the Bhd,takarnis.^ After the Sh^takarnis the district 
probably passed to the Ganga or Pallav ki ngs.® The accession to power 
of theEarlyKadambadyuastyof BauavasiandHalsi in Belgauin, after 


1 Details are given below under Places. 

2 JakhauiichArya is said to have been a prince who having accidentally killed » 
Brdhman, employed twenty years in building temples from Benares to Cape Comorin to 
atone for the sin of BrAhman-killing, lnd. Ant. 1.44, In 8 t 5 de and date Jakhandoh'drya’s 
temples correspond to HemAdpant’s temples in Khdndeah and the North Deccan. 

* The ShAtakarnis, better known by their PurAnik name of Andhrahhrityas, were 
a powerful Deccan dynasty which is supposed to have flourished in the three 
centuries before .and after the Christian era. Their original seat was A'ndhra or 
Telangan, and their capital Dhamikot at the mouth of the Krishna. At the height 
of their power (about A.n. 10-40) they appear to have held the whole breadth of the 
Deccan hrom 8op4ra in Th.Ana to Dharnikot near the mouth of the Krishna. Their 
inscriptions and coins have been found at Eanberi and SopAra in the Konkan, at 
Junnar, KarhAd, KolhApur, and NAsik in the Deccan, at BanavAsi in North KAnara, 
at the Amravati tope in the Kistna district, and in other parts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Details arc given in Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 409 ; XVI. 181-183, 620-623. 

* An inscription at BanavAsi shows that about the first century after Christ its 
rvder was HAritiputra ShAtakarniof the Vinhukadadutu family. Details are given 
in Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Part II. 77, 261. 

* The Gang.as were an early and important family in Maisur. Their history is 
doubtful as Mr. ITeet (KAnarese Dynasties, 11-12) has shown reasons for believing 
that several of the inscriptions regarding them are forgeries. The Pallav dynasty 
■was one of the 5 nost important enemies against whom the Kadambas and afterwards 
the Chalukyas had to light. About the middle of the sixth century they were 
probably driven out of VAtApi or BAdAmi by Pulikeshi L Early in the seventh 
century the F.aRtern Chalukyas forced them out of Vengi on the east coast between, 
the Knshna and the GodAvari. In the time of the Western Ohalukya Pulikeshi II, 
(610-634) their capital was at KAnchi or Conjeveram and they long continued a 
powerful dynasty. The Pallavs rank in the PnrAns with the foreign races, the 
Haiha,ya,s, Shaka, and Yavans. Mr. Fleet (Dynasties, Ni) has shown reasons for 
believing that they were Arsacidan Parthians, 
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defeating either tke Gangas or tke Pallavs, is tke first certain event in 
local Dhdrwdr history. These Kadambas, whose origin is not yet 
fixed, were a family of Jain chiefs whose capital was Banavdsi and 
who had minor centre.s at Uchhrangi near Harihar in North Maisur, 
at Halsi in Belgaum, and at Triparvat perhaps Trigiri or Tegur in 
North Dharwdr. Their copperplates, found among other places at 
Devgiri six miles west of Karajgi, give the names of nine kings and 
chiefly record, in letters of about the oiid of the fifth century, grants 
■of villages and lands for the benefit of Jain temples.^ The subsequent 
early Hindu history of the district may be ibvided into three periods. 
An Early Chalukya and Western Chalukya period lasting from about 
the begining of the sixth century to about A.n. 760 ; a Rdshtrakuta 
period from A.D. 760 to A.B. 973; aud the third and last period of 
Western Chdlukya (973*1165), K.alachuri (1165-1184), Hoysala 
Ballal (1192 -1203), and Devgiri Yddav (1210-1295) overlords, when, 
at least till the end of the tsvclfth century, the district was directly 
governed by feudatory Kadamba chiefs whose head-quarters were at 
BanavAsi aud Panungal or Hangal. The Early Kadambas appear 
to have been defeated by the Early Chalukyas about the beginning 
of the sixth century.^ The earliest record of Early Chalukya rule in 
Dh^rw^ir is an undated tablet at Adiir ten miles cast of Hdngal of the 
sixth Early Chalukya king Kirtivarma 1. (a.d. 567) recording gifts 
to a Jain temple built by one of the village headmen. The inscription 
gives the name of Kirttivarma as overlord, Adur or Pdndipnr as it i,s 
called in the inscription, being then directly governed by two chiefs 
jUamed Sind and Madhavatti. This inscription in the heart of the 
Kadamba territory supports a statement that Kirttivarma defeated 
the Kadambas which occurs in an important inscription at Aihole, 
fifteen miles north-east of Bfidfimi, dated a. 1).634- 5.® Of the West¬ 
ern Chalukyas (610-760) the earliest local record is a stone tablet at 
Amin-bhAvi seven miles north-east of Dhitrwdr. It belongs to the 
second Western Chalukya king Pulikeshi 11.(612-634), the contem¬ 
porary of the famous Chine.se pilgrim Hivven Thsang (629 - 6-l'3),^ but 
is wrongly dated 564 (S. 488).*' The next inscription is a forged grant 
of the second Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya I. (670-680). 
It was found at Knrtkoti, about eight miles south-west of Gadag, 
and bears date OlO (S. 532). It was probably forged in the ninth or 
tenth century.® Of the tliree next kings, Vinaydditya (6S0-697), 
Yijayaditya (697-733), and Vikramaditya II. (733-747) stone tablets, 
dated 687, 729, and 734, and recording grante to Jain temples and 
priests, have been found at Lakshmeshvar twenty miles north-east 
of Bankapur.^ About 760, when the Rdshtrakutas overthrew the 
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^ Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 7-10. ® Fleet’s Kinaroae Dynasties, 10. 

** Ind. Ant. VIII, 23; Fleet’s Kiinarese Dynasties, 21. 

* Hiwen Thsang calls him Pu-lo-ki-she and gives an account of his kingdom of 
Mo-ho-la-eh’a or Maharashtra twelve hundred miles in circuit. A special interest 
attaches to Pulikeshi as an Arabic chronicle relates that in 625 Khosru II, of Persia 
sent an embassy to him which is believed to form the subject of painting 17 in 
Ajanta Cave 1. Details are given, in Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 24-25 ; and Bom¬ 
bay Gazetteer, XII. 513. ^ Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 23. 

“ Fleet's KAuarese Dynasties, 27 ; Ind. Ant. VII. 217. 

‘ Fleet’s Ktlnareae Dynasties, 27, 28, 29 j Ind. Ant. VII. 110, 112. 
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Westei'n Chalukyas, Dhdrwar, like their other possSssions, seems to 
have passed from the Chalukyas to their conquerors. The earliest 
record of Rdshtrakuta rule in Dharwiir is an undated fragment at 
Lakshmeshvar of the fourth king Govind III. (80.3-807), whom the 
inscription calls Shriballaha or Shrivallabh.* Five insoriptioHS are 
dated in the reign of Govind IIL'^s son Amoghvarsh I. (814-877).' 
Of these one, dated 865, was found at Mantravadi four miles east 
of Shiggaon ; a second dated 866 in the fifty-second year of his reign 
was found at Shirur seventeen milesnorth-west of Navalgund j a third, 
dated 869 and found at Soratur ten miles south of Gadag, records 
that Amoghvarsh's feudatory Abav.lditya of the Adav (Yadav ?) 
dynasty was then governing the Kuppeya Purigere or Lakshmeshvar 
province;® and two undated occur at Nidgundi five miles west of 
BankApur and at KyAsanur seven miles south-west of Hangah 
The Shirur inscription records that Amoglivarsh^s feudatory Devan- 
nayya governed the Belvola Three Hundred at Aunigeri.® The 
Nidgundi inscription records that Amoghvarsh I.’a (851-877) 
feudatory, Bankeyaras of the Chellaketan family, governed the 
BanavAsi Twelve Thousand, the Kundur Five Hundred, the Belvola 
Three Hundred,^ the Pnligere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred, and 
the Kundarge Seventy.^ The Kydsanur inscription records that 
Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Shankargand, also of the Chellaketan family, 
governed the Banavdsi province.® Of Amoghvavsh^s son Krishna 
II. (902-911) three inscriptions have been found in Dhdrwar, two 
dated at Mulgund twelve miles south-west of Gadag and at Adur 
ten miles east of Hangal and one undated inscription at Kydsanur 
seven miles south-west of Hdngal. The Mulgund inscription, dated 
902, calls Krishna, Krishnavallabh, and the A'dur inscription, dated 
904, calls him Akdlvarsh, and records that the Banava.si Twelve 
Thousand was governed by his nrtder-lovd&Makdsdmant of the Chella¬ 
ketan family. The undated inscription at Kyasanur calls Krishna 
Kandarvallabh and records that the Banavdsi province was governed 
by his under-lord the Mnhastmiayitddhi'pati Shankargand of the 
Chellaketan family.^ Of Krishna’s son and successor Jagattung II. 
probably also called Prabhutvarsh a stone inscription dated 918 
has been found at Dandapur two miles north-west of Nargund. 
Jagattung’s son and successor was Nityamvarsh or Indra IV. a stone 
inscription of whose, dated 916, probably while he was ruling as heir 
apparent during his father’s lifetime, has been found at Hatti- 
Mattur six miles north of Karajgi. Indra IV.’s successor was his 
younger son Govind V. an inscription of whose, dated 930, has been 


^ Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 34. ® Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 35. 

3 Ind. Ant. XII. 216. 

^ Belvola or crop-land, the Kanarese bele to grow and hola a field, was the country 
round Gadag, Laltkundi, and Dambal in DhirwAr, Huli in Belgaum, and Knkkanur 
in the NizAm’a Dominions. Fleet, 42 note 3. la a palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Kolhipur Jains the Chellaketan Bankeyaras or Bank is said to have called after 
himself the famous city of Bankipiir, the greatest among cities. It was the capital 
of the Vanavda or Banavdsi province under the Chellaketans, Ind. Ant. XII. 217. 

® The Sdntalige Thousand was a part of Maisitr and the Kisukdd Seventy was the 
country round Pattadakal in South Bijapur. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 42. 

* Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 35. ^ Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 35. 
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found at Kalas fifteen miles north-east of Uankapur.* Of the next 
Hashtraknta ■ king Krishna IV'. (945-956) four inseriptions have 
been found two dated 945 at Kyasaiiur seven mile.s south-west of 
Hangal, the third dated 951 at Soratur ten miles south of Gadag, 
and tho fourth dated 956 at Alur lav’'e milo-s south-east of Hhngal. 
The Kyasanur inseriptions call Krishna, Kannara, and record that Ida 
underlord the ■mahdsdmanta Kalivitta of tho Chellaketan family was 
govoi'ning the Banavasi province.- 'I’he Soratnr inscription gives 
the name of the cominaudant of tlio kiug'.s bodyguard Rudrapayya 
as governing the city of SiU'atvuiv^ In 973 Krishna IV-'s son and 
successor Kakka III. was defeated and slain by the Western Chdlukya 
Taila II. who put an end to Rashtraknta rule."* Dharwdr, with the 
iT’st of the RAshtrakuta territory, passed to i.ho revived ChdUikyas 
whose capital later on (1050) was Kalyan in the N izam's country about 
forty miles north of Gulburga. They continued to rule Dharwdr 
through their feudatories the Kadambas of Banavasi and Hdngal. 
The earliest record of Western Chalukya (973-1190) sovereignty in 
Dhirwar is an inscription at Gadag whicdi describes Taila II. 
(973-997) as having uprooted the Rattu.s or RAshfcrakutas, slain 
Munj king of Malwa, killed the leader of Panchdl in Upper India, 
and reigned over the whole earth for twenty-four years beginning 
with 973 (S. 895), the cycle year being Shrimukh.® Another 
of Taila 11,’s inscriptions at Talgnud in Maisur dated 997 records 
that his imderlord Bhitnras, who was honoured with the title of 
Tailap's Ghampiou, governed the Banavasi province.® Of Taila 
JI.'s son and successor Satydshraya II. (997-1008) three inscrip¬ 
tions have been found in Dharwar; at Gadag • dated 1002, at 
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ilnd.Ant, XIT. 22,3 - 225, 2-t'9. Between Govind V. jiiid his successor Krishna IV. 
are inserted the names of Krishna III., Amoghvarsh II., and Khottiga. These chiefs 
do not appear to have reigned. 

Fleet’s Kiinareae Dynasties, 87, 88. An inacriptiou of Krishna IV.'s elder brother 
Khottiga, dated 9/1, has been found at Idargunchi village in Hubli. The inscription 
mentions Khottiga’.s underlord the Gang* MahAmaiidaleshvar Pennfinadi Mirsimh 
as governing the Gangvd<li Kinety-six'I'houaaud iu Maisw, the Piirigere or Lakshm- 
eshvar Three Hundred, and the Bclvola Three Hundred, and gives the tian/es of two 


places Sebbi orOiabbi .si.x miles south of Huldi andiion the chief town of the Ron 
sub-division. Khottiga left no issue, and this explains why his date 971 is considerably 
later than the dates of his younger brother Krishna IV, which begin wdth 945, 
It appeal’s that when it became improbable tliat Khottiga should leave any issue, 
his younger brother Krishna IV. and afterwards Krishiiii’a son Kakka Til, were 
joined witli him ui the government. Kliottiga seems to have died between the date 
(971) of the Idai’gunchi inscription and the date (972) of Kakka’s Karda plates. 
Ind. Ant. XII. 255. » lud. Ant. XII. 257. 

’’ The temple of Banshaiikari at Gundurlive iiiiles east ofShiggaoii has an inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the year (978) of Kakka III.’s overthrow. Whether after Kakka’s 
defeat and death the Riishtrakutas lost all their power, or whether, for a time, the 
EAshtrakutaa continued to govern as the uudei'lor<ls of the Western ChAlukyas is not 
certain. An inscription at Hebbal village near Lakhmeshvar is dated 974-5 and gives 
the names of two Ganga chiefs as underlords of Kakkaldev and governing the Puligere 
and Belvola Six Hundred, the Kisukdd Seventy, and the Edge Seventy. The inscrip¬ 
tion invests Kakkaldev with tho usual titles of supreme sovereignty, which seems to 
sho'w that Krishna IV. survived his son’s overthrow and continued to hold some 
power, or that Kakka III. had a son governing the southern provinces of his kingdom 
who maintained himself against the Western Chdlukyas longer tlian his father. Ind. 
Ant. XII, 270-271. 

^ Fleet’s Kftiiarose Dyiiastie.s, 40-41, * Fleet’s KUnarese Dynasties, 41-42. 
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Katjneshvar teu miles south-east of Haugal dated 1005, and at 
Munvalli one mile north-west of Bank&pur dated 1008. The Gadag 
inscription records that under Saty^shraya as overlord, S6,bhanra» 
or Sobhanras governed the Belvola Three-Hundred and the Puligere 
or Lakshmeshvar Three-Hundred. The Kanneshvar inscription 
records that Satydshraya’s underlord Bhimr^j, known as Taila^s 
Champion governed the Banavasi, Kisukdd, and Santalige districts. 
Of Satydshraya ll.’s nephew and successor Vikramdditya V. 
(1008-1018) three inscriptions have been found in Dh^,rwar; at 
Sudi nine miles north-east of Ron, at Alur five miles south-east of 
Hangal, and at Galagnath twenty miles north-east of Karajgi. The 
Sudi inscription is dated 1010; the Alur inscription, also dated 
1010, records that Vikramdditya’s uiiderlord Iriva Nolamb^dhirij 
governed parts of Maisur and Dhilrwar; the Galagnath inscription 
is dated 1011.1 Of Vikrain4,ditya's younger brother and successor 
Jaysimh III. (1018- 1042) three inscriptions have been found. One 
dated 1025 is at Kalyan four miles south of Shiggaon, a second 
dated 1026 is at Havangi seven miles south-east of Hingal, and a 
third dated 1033 is at Benkankond five miles south of Rfinebennur.® 
Among Jaysimh III.’s Dh&rwdr underlords and officers were the 
Mahdmandaleshvar Kundamras of the K^darabas of Banavasi and 
Hd,ngaP who was governing the Banav^^si Twelve Thousand and 
parts of Maisur and Kfinara; the Dandan4yak Barmdev who in 
1024 was governing the Taddevddi Thousand, the Belvola Three 
Hundred, and the Puligere Three Hundred; and the Mahdmandal- 
eshvar Mayurvarma II. of the Kddambas of Banavfisi and Hingal 
who in 1034 and 1038 was governing the Pfinungal or Hangal Five 
Hundred. Of Jaysimh’s son and successor Someshvar I. (1042-1068) 
inscriptions have been found at Nilgund twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag, at Adur ten miles east of Hangal, and at lugalgondi eight 
miles south of Kod. The Adur and Nilgund inscriptions are dated 
1044 and the Ingalgondi inscription is dated 1049. In 1044 
Someshvar I.'s underlord in charge of the Pd,nungal Five Hundred 
was Mayurvarma II. of the family of the Kddambas of Banav4,si 
and Hdngal; and in 1045 and again in 1062 the Mahfimandaleshvar 
Chdvundray of the same family was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand. Someshvaris aunt Akkfidevi seems to have held a com¬ 
mand during his reign, as, in an inscription dated 1047, she is 
mentioned as laying siege to the fort of GokAge or Qokitk in 
Belganm. In 1049 Someshvar’s eldest son Someshvar II. was 
governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred. In 1053 Soraeshvar's chief queen Mailaladevi was en¬ 
trusted with the government of the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand; 
and in 1055 Someshvar’s second son Vikramdditya VI. was govern¬ 
ing the Gangvfidi Ninety-aix Thousand in Maisur and the Banavdsi 
Twelve Thousand with Harikesari of the family of the Kadambas 


^Fleet’s Ktoarese Dynasties, 43. 

- Fleet’s Kfinarese Dynasties, 45 ; Dr, Burgess’ Lists of Antii^uariaii fteniains, 18, 
23, 28. 

^ Shis is the earliest mentiou of a K4damba feudatory of the Western Ch^lukya 
Jungs after the Chellaketans (850 ■ 950;. 
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'Banavasi and Hangal as his subordinate in charge of Banavasi. 
In 1068 Someshvar’s underlord the Mahamandaleshvar Kirttivarma 
of the BanavAsi and Hangal Kddambaa was governing the BanavAsi 
Twelve Thousand, An inscription of Soineshvar’s eldest son and 
successor dated 1071 mentions an incursion of a Chola king into the 
Western Chalukya dominions during Somesbvar I.’s reign. The 
Oholas invaded the Belvola Three Hundred, and, burning many 
temples,wenttoPuligereorLakshmeshvar and there destroyed several 
Jain temples. The Cholas’ success did not last long. Someshvar I. 
repulsed their army, drove them south,and slew their leader in a battle 
fought at Kakkargoud, the modern Kakargundi, on the Tungbhadra 
between Harihar andDdvangere in North-westMaisur. Of Someshvar 

I. ’s eldest son and successor Someshvar II. (1068-1075) five inscrip¬ 
tions have been found in Dhai'war; one dated 1069 at Sudi nine 
miles north-east of Ron ; one dated 1071 at Soratur six miles south¬ 
east of Mulgund, one of uncertain date at Kallukeri six miles south 
of Hangal, and two dated 1072 at Gavrabad twelve miles north of 
Gadag and at Gudugudi five miles north-west of Hfingah Somesh¬ 
var II.’s chief Dharw^r underlords and officials were Lakshmanras, 
who, in 1071, was governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the 
Puligere Three Hundred and who repaired the Lakshmeshvar Jain 
temples which had been destroyed by the Cholas during the reign of 
Someshvar I.; and Udaydditya of the Ganga family, who, in 1071, 
was governing at the city of Bankapur and in 1075 had charge of 
the Banav^ai Twelve Thousand and parts of Maisur. Someshvar's 

II. ’s successor was his younger brother \^ikraniaditya VI. (1073-1126) 
perhaps the most powerful king of his dynasty. Nearly two hun¬ 
dred inscriptions, not yet arranged, scattered over North Maisur, 
East KAnara, West and North-west Haidarabad, and all DhArwAr, 
Belgaum, and Bijapur show how completely Vikramaditya ruled the 
Deccan and Karndtak. One of his most interesting inscriptions is 
a Buddhist tablet at Dambal which records grants made to a vihdra 
of Buddha and a vihdra of Arya Tdra Devi at that town. The in¬ 
scription is dated 1095 (S. 1017) and proves that the Buddhist 
religion was a living faith in the Kdnarese country as late as the end 
of the eleventh century.^ Vikramdditya’s leading underlords and 
officials in Dharwdr were the KAdamba Mahdmandaleshvar Kirtti¬ 
varma II. who in 1076 and 1077 was governing the Banavdsi Twelve 
Thousand; the Mahapradhto and Dandndyak Barmdev who in 1077 
was governing the Bauavdsi Twelve Thousand and the eighteen 
Agrahdras ; ® the K^.damba Mahdmandaleshvar Shantivarma who 
in 1018 was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand and the Pa- 
nungal Five Hundred ; Queen Lakshmddevi who in 1095 was govern¬ 
ing the eighteen Agrahdras and Dharmdpur or Dharmavolal the 
modern Dambal; the Kddamba Mahdmandalesbvar Tailap II. who in 
1099,1108, and 1116, was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand 
and the Panungal Five Hundred; the Mahdpradhdn and Dandndyak 
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^ Details are given below under Dambal in Places. 

- The eighteen Agrahdras seem to have been eighteen important towns scattered 
over the Belvola Three Hundred diatriot. Huli was one of them, NarCTnd another, and 
Dambal wa^i perhaps a third. Elect’s KAnarese DynaTties, 48 note 3 ; Ind. Aut. XII. 47. 
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Anantpal who iu 1103 was governing' the Belvola Three Hundred, 
the Puligere Three Hundred, and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand; 
and the Mahapradhan Dandnayak and Chamberlain Govind who 
in 1114 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Santalige Thousand. Vikramaditya s long rcigu was fairly peaceful, 
except that his younger brother daysimh IV., whom he had placed 
as viceroy in charge of the Bauavasi Twelve Thousand, rebelled and 
winning over many local chieftains advanced as far as the Krishna. 
In a battle fought near the Krishna Jaysimh was made captive and 
the insurrection was crushed.^ Two of Jaysiiub’s inscriptions have 
been found, one at Anantpur in Maisur and one at Lakshmeshvar, 
The Anantpur inscription I'ccords that in 1070 Jaysimh was govern¬ 
ing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; and the Iiakshmcshvar inscrip¬ 
tion records that in 1081 Jaysimli was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, the Santalige and .Kandur Thousands in Maisur, 
and the Belvola and Buligeyo Three Hundreds in Hharvvar. These 
inscriptions style Jaysimh heir-apparent. He seems to have died 
before Vikramaditya VI., whose successor was his own second son 
Someshvar HI. (1126-1138), Inscriptions of Someshvar III. have 
been found at Abbalur and Iliro-Kcrur in Kod and at Bankapur. 
The Abbalur and Hire-Kerur inscriptions have not been deciphered, 
but the two Bankapur inscriptions are dated 1138. Someshvar’’s 
leading underlords and officers in Dhjtrwflr were the Kadamba Maha- 
mandaleslivar Mayurvarma III. who iu 1131 was governing the 
Banavdsi Twelve Thousand, the Santalige Thousand in Maisur and 
tlie Pdnungal or Hiingal Five Hundred; the Kadarnha Mahaman- 
daleshvar Tailap II. w'hoin 1135 was g'overning the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Panungal Five Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundi'ed; and the Haudniiyak Malmdev who in 1130 was govern¬ 
ing at his capital of Puligere.^ Of Someshvar lll.’s eldest son and 
.successor Jagadekmalla II. three iu.scriptions have been found at 
Dha rwiir ; ono dated 1143 at Hire-Kerur seven miles south-west of 
Kod, and two dated 1144 and 1148 at BalelialHsix miles south-west 
of Hangal. Jag'adckm;dla'’.s ciipital was KalyAn, but in 1148 he 
appears to have had a provincial centre at Kadalipur’ in the 
Kondarie Seventy, which was a small sub-division on the l)harw4r 
and Koi'th Kanara Frontier near Hangal. Jagadekiiialla II.’s chief 
Dharwar undorlords and oflicers were tlie Dniiduiiya-k Bomauayya, 
who in 1143 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand; the 
DandTid,yak Keshiraj or Koshimayya who in 1142 rvas govern¬ 
ing the Belvola Three Hundred, the Palasigo or Halsi Twelve 
Thousand and the Pauung-al Five Hundred. Of Jagadekmalla’s 
younger brother and successor Taila III. (1150-1162) inscrip¬ 
tions hav^e been found iu Dharwar at Pura and Hamsabhavi 
in the Kod sub-division, and at Haveri in the Karajgi .sub¬ 
division. The inscription at Pura about threo miles south of 
Rattehalli bears date 1152 and the Haveri inscription is dated 1167, 


i Fleet’s K.-^riRi-ese Dyny-stias, 50. - Fleet’s Kilnarese Jlyn.asties, f,2. 

» Ka.dalipur is mentioned in one of the Ralohalli iiisciij^tiont;. I t i.s probably 
halli as Kadali|mr is the S.aiiskrit translation of tim IvLUiarcsc Eilichdlli or I'lantain 
Town. 
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Taila ,fll/s Joading- underlord and officer in Dharwdr was tlie 
Dandnayak Mahjldov, wkOj in ] 152, was f^ovcrning the Banav^ai 
Twelve 'I'honsand and tke Puligero Three Hundred. 

Taila III.'s commander-in-cliief was tlie MaliJtmandaleshvavBljjala 
of the Kalachuri dynasty. As later Kalachuri inscriptions record that 
Bijjala destroyed the Oh^lnkya kings and acquired the whole of the 
Kuntal country,^ it is clear that Bijjala abused his trust and used his 
sovereign’s arinios to deprive him of his kingdom. An inscription dated 
H61-2 (S. 1083) found atBalagamve in Maisur styles Bijjala Maha- 
mandaleshvacj a second in.scription dated 1102-3 (8. 1083) found at 
Annigeri invests Bijjala with full royal titles and calls Anuigeri his 
royal capital. This fixes the date of Bijjaha’s usurpation between 
January 1 lGl-2 aud January 1162-3. Of the Kalachuri- usurper Bijjal 
(1161-1167) inscriptions have been found at Ablur and Hattchalli in 
Kod and at Annigeri in Navalgund. Bijjala’s leading underlords and 
officers iu Dhhvwar were the Dandnayak Barinaras, who, in 1161, was 
governing the Banavasi country; theDaiidnayakShridharwhoinllGl 
was governing from Annigeri; aud Kashyapnayak who in 1163 was 
governing the Bauavase Twelve Thonsaud and the Panungal Five 
Hundred. Though the Kalachuris were Jains, Bijjala took a great 
interest in vShaivism. His minister Basava, taking advantage of his 
master’s leaning towards Shaivism, started the Lingflyat form of that 
faith, and securing a large following, dethroned Bijjala and for a time 
assumed the sovereignty.® According to Jain accounts, dreading 


' The country of Kuntal iiiclu(li5<l, on theaoutli, BalagilmveandHiirilinrin Maisur, 
aud Haiupo or V'ijayanagar iu tlie llelari district. 'l.’o the nortli of these places it 
iiicludeil Lakslimeslivar, Gadag, Lakkundi, aud N.irogal in Dharw;ir, and Kukkanur 
iu the NizAiii’s dominions; further to the north, Koiiijur, Kalholc, Saundatti, and 
Manoli in Belgauni, .and I'attadakal and Aihole in Soutli Bijapiir; and still further 
to the nortli, Bijapiir, Taddevadi, and Mammgnlli, in Bijapur. Htill further to the 
north, it pri,il.)alily inuhided Kalydn itself; but the inscriptions as yet available do not 
suffice to define its extent in that direction and to the iiortli-weat. In the south-west 
corner, it included Banavfisi in North Kanara, and Hilugal in Bharwar, aud, on 
this side, was hounded l)y the Hay ve Five Hundred, which was one of the divisions 
of the Konkaii, and w'hich lay bedweon Iblngal, Banav.isi, and Halagiinive, and the 
coast. T’o the north of Hiingal, the Falasige or ll.al.si 'I'welvc T’honsand, tho 
^'eImgrdma or Bclgaum Seventy, and tlie territory of the .Sildluiras of KolhApur, do 
not seem to have formed part of Kuiitahi. As they lay along the inland slopca of the 
iSahyAdris and were ))oundcd immediately on the west by the Korikan, they acein to 
have boon treated rather as up coimtry divisions of the Konkan itself. The principal 
divisions of Knntil were the BanavAsi Twelve Thonaand, the Panungal or Hdng.al Five 
Hundred, the Puligerc or Lakhmeshv.ar Three Hundred, the BelvolaThree-hundred, 
the Kumli 'I'hreo thousand, the Toragalc Six Thousand, tho Kclavadi Three Hundred, 
the KisukAd Seventy, the Bilgadage Seventy, and the Taddevadi Thousand. Fleet’s 
Kanarese llynasties, 42. 

- The Kalaclmris or Kalaehury.aa have the title of l\dlaiijarii.-piiravn.rddIdKhmra, that 
is Supreme lord of K.lhinjai'a the best of cities. The original stock tlicrefore started 
from that city, now the liiU-fort of K.A-laujar in Bundelkhaiul. An account published 
by General Cunningliain (Arch. Eeport, IX. 54) shows tliat in tho ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries a powerful branch of the family held Bundelldiand which was also 
called Chedi. This family seem from their er.a, which is called either the Kalachuri 
or the Chedi era, to date from as early as A. li. 249. Their capital was at Tripura, now 
Tevar, .about six miles west of Jabalpur. Members of this Tripura family of 
Kalachuryas several times intermarried with the Itaslitrakutas and Western 
GliAlukyas. .Another branch of tho tribe in the sixth century had a kingdom in the 
Konkan, from which they were driven by the early Glniliikyu Mangaliah, uncle of 
Pulikeslii II, (GIO-HIU). The Kalaehuvyas call themselves Ilaihayas and claim 
descent from Vadu through Kaita\irya or Sah.a.si-:i,hiihii-ArjniUi. 

^ Details me given in Bomb.ty Gaicttecr, XV Part II. 'JO. 
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the vengeance o£ BijjaWs son Someshvar^asavafled toUlviinNorth 
K^inara. He was pursued, and, finding that Ulvi could not stand 
a siege, he threw himself in despair into a well and was drowned.’ 
Of Biijala’s son and successor Someshvar (1167-1174) inscriptions 
have been found in Dharw^r at Lakkundi and Narsapur in Oadag, 
at Annigeri in Navalgund, and at Rattehalli in Kod. The Lakkundi 
and NarstLpur inscriptions are dated 1172 and 1173; the Annigeri 
inscription is dated 1172, and the Rattehalli inscription 1174. 
Someshvar’s Dhhrwar underlords and officers were the Danduayak 
Keshav who in 1168 was governing the Banav4si Twelve Thousand, 
the PAnungal Five Hundred, and the Taddevddi Thousand; the 
Dandnayak Tejimayya who was the governor of the Belvola conn- 
try; and the Mahhmandaleshvar Vijayapindya, who in 1174 was 
governing the Banavasi country. About 1175 Someshvar was 
succeeded by his three brothers Sankama, Ahavamalla, and Singana 
who seem to have shared the government. Sankama's inscriptions 
have been found at Ron and Sudi in the Ron sub-division both dated 
1180. His chief DhtLrwar underlord was the Mahapradhan and 
Dandnayak Keshird.] who in 1179 was governing the Banavasi 
country with a subordinate Sampakar of the Gutta family. An 
inscription of Ahavamalla (1180-83), dated 1182, has been found at 
Anveri twelve miles south-east of Ranebennur. The only known 
inscription of Singhana is a copperplate found at Behatti eight 
miles north-east of Hubli. The plate is dated 1183, and records the 
gi’ant of the village of Kukkanur in the Belvola Three Hundred. 

Though usurped for nearly twenty years by the Kalachuris the 
power of the Western Ohfilukyas was not destroyed. About 
1182, taking advantage of the disturbances at Kalyan caused by the 
struggle between Ling4yats and Jains, with the help of DaudnAyak 
Barmras, apparently Taila III/s governor of Banav4si, Somesh¬ 
var IV. son of Taila, established himself in the neighbourhood 
of Banavasi and made Annigeri in Navalgund his capital. As 
Someshvar’s inscriptions have been found only at Annigeri in 
Navalgund, at Dambal and Lakkundi in Gadag, at Hangal Kallukeri 
and Naregal in H4ngal, and at Abbalur in Kod he probably never 
ruled any large territory. Someshvar IV.’s Dhdrwar underlords 
were the Mahapradhdn and Dandnayak Tejimayya, who in 1184 was 
governing at Dharmapur or Dambal in the Masvadj country; the 
Dandnayak Barmras who in 118 4 was governing at the capital of 
Annigeri; the Mahapradhan Keshavbhatt who in 1186 was governing 
the Belvola Three Hundred; and the K4damba Mahdmandalesbvar 
Kdmdev who in 1189 was governing the Banav4se Twelve Thousand, 
the P4nungal Five Hundred, and the Puligere Three Hundred. 
The last inscription of Someshvar IV. is dated 1189, Shortly after 
this the Western Chfilukya dominions were divided between the 
Hoysala Ballals of Dvfirasamudra or Halebid in West Maisur in 
the south and the Yddavs of Devgiri now Daulatabad in the north. 


1 The Lin^Ayats deny the truth of this story, and say that Basava was absorbed 
into a ling in the temple of Sangameshvar at the meeting of the Krishna and th« 
.Malprabha in Bij^pur, ten miles north of Hungund. 
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This division ceased when, about 1210, the whole of the Western 
Ch61ukya dominions passed to the Devgiri Yadavs. 

Of the Hoysala of Halebid in West Maisur the first 

mention in connection withDh4rwd,r dates as far back as 1137. It 
occurs in an inscription belonging to the fourth Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhan (1117-37), where the excellent Viratkot or H^ngal 
is described as having cried out. Vishnuvardhan's power is said 
to have extended to Banavdsi, Panungal, Halasige, Puligere, and 
MAsvAdi in Dhdrw^ur. Vishnuvardhan gained the Halasige district 
by conquest from Jayakeshi II. (112.5) of the Goa KAdambas, and 
the BanavAsi and Panungal districts by the conquest of the Bauav^lai 
Kfidamba Tailap 11.(1099-1124). These conquests seem to have 
been short-lived. The first lasting conquest of Bh^rwdr was by the 
great Hoysala kingBallal II. or Vir Ballal (1192-1211), also known 
as the conquerer of Hill Forts. His itiscriptions in DharwAr have 
been found at SAtenhalli in Kod, at Benkankond in R^nebennur, 
at Annigeri in Naval gun d, at HAngal, and at Alavandi, 
Gadag, Mevundi, Mulgund, and Nagamve in Gadag, Vir Ballal was 
the first of his family to assume royal title.s, and as commander-in¬ 
chief of his father’s army, and by defeating the Kalachuri general 
Barma ini 183, established Hoysala power in the Kalachuri dominions 
north of the Tungbhadra. Vir BallAl seems to have made no lasting 
conquests north of the Malaprabha. In X192 he established himself 
at his capital of Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi."'^ Before 
this, besides defeating the Kalachuris, Balldl met and defeated, 
according to tradition at Lakkundi, the Devgiri Yddav Jaitngi 
(1183), a victory which gained BalMl the supremacy of the 
country of Kuntal. An inscription of Ballal’s son Narsimh II. 
describes a battle between Ballal and a certain Seman or Sevun 
whom BalMl besieged at Soratur near Gadag, defeated, pursued, 
and slew at the Krishna. In the same campaign besides Soratur, 
Balld,! II. took the hill forts of Erambargo or Yelburga in the 
Nizam’s country, Kurugod near Belflri, and Bellitagge, Gutti, 
HAngal, and Rattehalli in Dharwar. H is first attempt on Panungal 
or H^ngal was in 1196. An inscription on a hero-stone or virgal at 
H^ngal, carved with a lively battle scene, records that in 1196 the 
Hoysala king Vir Balliil came and pitched his camp at the large 
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* The Hoysalas,who are best known as tlie Hoysalaa ofDvarasamudra in Maisur, ruled 
from about 1039 to 1312. Their name is also written Hoysana. Poysala and Poysana, 
They belong to the lineage of Yadu, and seem to be connected with the YAdavs of 
Devgiri (1189-1312) as they both have the family titles of Yidav-NArAyan and of DvA- 
rAvati PuravarAdhishvar, supreme lords of DvArAvati the best of cities, apparently 
OvArasamudra, the modern Halebid in West Maisur. VinayAditaya (1039) was the first 
of the family to secure any considerable share of power. The two chief men of the 
family were Vishnuvardhana from about 1117 to 1138, who was independent except 
in name, and BallAl II. (1192-1211) who overthrew the Kalachuri successors of the 
ChAlukyas and also defeated the YAdavs of Devgiri. His son Narsimh II. (1233) was 
defeated by the YAdavs, and his great-grandson BallAla III. by AlA-ud-din’s general 
M^ik KAfur In 1310. They sustained a second and final defeat from a general of 
Muhammad Tughlik’s in 1327. The following are the successions : VinayAditya (1047- 
1076), Ereyanga, BalbAla I. (1103), Vishnuvardhana (1117-1137), Narsimh L, BallAla 
II. (1191 ■ 1211), Narsimh II. (1223), Someshvar (1252), Narsimh HI. (1264-1S86),and 
BallAla III. (1310). Fleet’s KAnarese Dyua.sties, 64; compare Wilson’s Macken7.ie 
Collection, New Edition, 64. 

“ Besides at Lakkundi BallAl II, had a capital at Annigeri. 
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Anikei'o poud to fclio west of tho city and from it laid siege to the city. 
The stone tells how Sohani and his son Padmayya or Padmanna, 
the leaders of the Kadainba garrison dashed out and routed the 
assailants, though the victory was marred by tho death of tho 
Kadainba leader Sohani, Ballal II. returned and about 1200 
succeeded in takirig Hfingal. Still the Kadamba chief K^mdev 
struggled on and in 1203 held Satenhalli in Kod. Ballal ll.’s leading 
underlords and officers in Dharwar were, in 1192, the Mahdpradhdn 
and Dandnayak Kreyana or Eraga governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand and the Santalige Thousand; in 1199 the Mahdmandal- 
eshvar Raydev governing the Belvola country; in 1202 the 
Mahaniandaleshvar Jagadala Bhiittamdev governing the Kuntal 
country; and in 1203 his Daudndyak Kainathad Mallisetti 
governing the Santalige Seventy and the Nagarkhaud Seventy in the 
Banavasi country. Ballal’s II. son and successor Narsimh II. lost 
all that his father bad won of the old Western Chalukya dominions. 
Narsimh retired to Dvarsamudra and sooins never after to have 
attempted to pass north of the Tungbhadra. 

Narsimh^s rivals and conquerors wero the Yddavs of Devgiri 
in the North Deccan.^ The first mention of the Devgiri Yadavs 
in connection with Dhdrwdr is in the reign of the third Devgiri 
king Bhillam (1187-1191) whose son Jaitugi I., apparently in 
Bhillam's lifetime, was defeated by Vir Balldl in a battle fought, 
according to tradition, at Lakkundi in Gadag. As this victory 
is said to have secured to Ballal the country of Kuntal, Bhillam 
must have then held a fairly extensive king<lom including Dharwdr. 
One of Bhillam-’s inscriptions, dated 1189, at Annigeri in 
Navalgund speaks of Annigeri as the capital from which his 
underlord the Mahamandaleshvar Bdchir;jj or Bachan was governing 
the Belvola country. Of Bhillam^s grandson Singhan II. (1209- 
1247) inscriptions have been found in Dharwar at Gadag, 
Lakshmeshvar, Chaudadampur, and liattehalli, and a copperplate at 
Haranhalli on the Tungbhadra in Ranebennur. In 1215 Singhan’s 
Mabapradhan Hemmayyanayak was the manager of the customs 
duties of the Banavasi country; in 1219 Singhana li. held the 
whole of the Baiiavase Twelve Thousand ; in 1223 his Dandnhyak 
Jagadal Purushottam was governing the Torgal Six Thousand; in 
1241 his Mabapradhan Lakshraipal was governing the Nagarkhand 
Seventy; and in 1247 his Mabapradhan and Senapati Baohiraj was 
governing the Karnatak and other countries from the capital of 
Pulikarnagar or Lakshmeshvar. Of Singhan's grandson Krishna 
(1247-1253), inscriptions have been found in Dharwar at Behatti, 
Chaudadampur, Gadag, and Nagamve. Of Krishna’s successor 
Mahddev (1260-1270) inscriptions have been found at Obandadampur, 
Pura, and Sangur. Of Mabadev’s nephew and successor Rhm- 


iThe Devgiri YMavs (1150-1312) were a dynasty of ten powerful kings wlio held 
almost the whole of the Deccan before the MuBalmAn conquest. Theii' capital was 
originally at a place called Tenevalage, then at Vijayapur or Bij^pur the great 
Adilshdhi capital, and afterwards at Devgiri the modern Daulatabad in the Nizdm’s 
territories. Their greatest king was the ninth Kilmchandra or RAmdev (1271-1310), 
in the latter part of whose reign tho MnsahiiAns first invaded the Deccan, 
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chandraorRamdev (1271-1310), the greatest of the Devgiri Yadavs, 
inscriptions hara been found in Dh^rw^r at Chaudadampur, 
Lakahmeshvar, Naregal, and Rattehalli. In 1277 Rdmdev^s 
underlord was the Mahamandaleshvar Sdluva Tikkama who had 
come to Harihar on the Dharwdr-Maisur frontier in the course of a 
victorious expedition to the south. This expedition had probably 
been directed against the Hoysalas in consequence of their 
threatening, or perhaps invading, the southern and south-western 
part of Ramdev’s dominions. In a 1277 inscription Saluva Tikkama 
is called the establisher of the Kadamba kings and the overthrower 
of the Hoysalas, In 1295 Ramdev'a Mahapradhan Mallidev was 
governing the Pulikere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred. 

Besides of these different overlords inscriptions record the names 
of two local families the Kadambas and the Sindas. With varying 
overlords, the Eadambas of Banavasi and Hangal (1068-1203) were 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the local rulers of 
DhArwar. Their copperplates and inscriptions give about twenty- 
five names of whom six appear to have actually governed.^ All 
that is known of these Kd.damba3 has been given in the account of 
their Western Ohdlukya overlords.® 

During the greater part of the twelfth century (1100-1180) the 
north-east of DbArwAr was held by the Sindas of Brambarge or 
Yelburga in the Nizdm's country about fifteen miles east of Naregal 
in North-East Dharwar. Of two of them Achngi II. (1110-1122) and 
Perm^di I. (1104-1144) inscriptions have been found at Kodikop, 
^aregal, Ron, and Sudi all in the Ron sub-division. Achugi H.’s 
inscriptions found at Kodikop ton miles south of Ron is dated 1122. 
He was then governing the Kisuk^d^ or Pattadkal Seventy and 
several other towns, the chief of which was Nareyangal-Abbegere* 
the chief town of the Nareyangal Twelve and a part of the 
Belvola Three Hundred. Of AchugPs eldest son and successor 
Permddi I. (1104-1144) three inscriptions have been found at Naregal 
and one at Kodikop. Of the Naregal inscriptions two record grants 
made by village officers before his time. The third is of his own 
time and bears date 1104. The Kodikop inscription is dated 1144.^ 
Till 1294 R^mchandra of Devgiri (1271-1310) was supreme in the 
Karnatak.® 

' In 1294 Ala-ud-din the nephew of Jelal-ud-din the first Khilji 
emperor of Delhi (1288-1295) led the first Musalmdn army 
that had ever passed into Southern India, took Devgiri, and 
compelled Ramchandra or Ramdev to acknowledge the supremacy 


) The Kddamba successions are Mayurvarma I., Krishnavarma, Ndgvarma I., 
Vishnu varma, Mrigvarma, Satyavarma, Vijay varma, Jay varma I., Ndgvarma II., 
Shintivarma I., Kirttivarma I., Adityavarma, Chattaya Chatta or Chattuga, 
Jayvarmall. or Jaysinh, Kirttivarma II. or Kirttidev I. (1068-1077), Shdntivarma 11. 
Shdnta or Shdnf-aya (1088), Taila II. or Tailapa II. (1099-1131), Mayurvarma III. 
(1131), Mallikdrjun I. (1132-1135), Kirttidev II., and Kdmdev (1181 -1203). Several 
other Kddamba names, which, though historical, do not fit with this list are given 
in Mr. Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 87-88. ■ See above, pp. 394-398, 

* The name Kisukdd or Euby forest, though not now known, evidently marked 
the country round Kiauvolal or Ruby-city that is Pattada Kisuvolal or Pattadakal 
in South Bijdpur. ^ The modern Naregal about ten miles south-east of Ron. 

“ Details of the Sindas are given in the Bjjdpur Statiatioal Account. 

Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 74- 
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of the emperors of Delhi,^ BetweeB 1295 and 1306 Ramchandra 
remained unharmed and continued the overlord of the south. In 
1306 Ald-ud-din, who in 1295 had usurped the Delhi throne, again 
sent an army to the south under his general Malik Kafur and again 
reduced Rdmchandra to submission.'^ Rdmohandra died in 1310 and 
his son Shankar was ill-affected to MusalmAns. In the same year 
(1310) Ald-ud-din^s generals Malik Kd.fur and Khwaja Hd,ii passed 
south, laid waste the Hoysala kingdom, captured Ballala III. (1290- 
1310), and, after plundering his capital of Dvdrsamudra, returned to 
Delhi with rich spoils.® In 1312 Malik Kafur entered the Deccan for 
the fourth time, seized and put Shankar the Devgiri king to death, and 
laid waste the Karndtak and Mahard,shtra from Cheul in KoUba and 
DAbhol in Ratndgiri in the west as far east as Mudgal and Rdichur 
in the Kizam’s territory.* The country north of a line pas.sing 
through Belgaum and the meeting of the Krishna and Tungbhadra 
was brought completely under the sway of the Delhi emperor. 
During Malik KAfur’s absence at Delhi Harpal, the son-in-law of 
Ramchandra of Devgiri, stirred the Deccan to arms and restored 
the former Devgiri territories to independence. The troubles at 
Delhi resulting in Ala-ud-din's and Malik Kafur's assassination 
left Earpd,! in undisturbed possession of Devgiri till 1318, In 1818 
the emperor Mubdrik (1317-1321) inarched into the Deccan, 
captured Harpal, and flayed him alive.® In 1327 the emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351) subdued the Karnatak even to the 
shore of the sea of Umda that is the Indian Ocean.® Of the forty 
years between the first Musalmdn invasion of the south in 1294 and 
the establishment of a now Hindu kingdom at Vijayanagar between 
1328 and 1335 no record has been traced. It must have been atime 
of trouble and disorder, favourable to the rise of the petty robber 
chiefs, who, when the central authority was weak or broken, always 
divided and harried the Karnatak. Between 1328 and 1335, with 
the help of the Shankaracharya of Shringeri in We.st Maigur, two 
brothers, Hakka and Bukka, established a new city on the right bank 
of the Tungbhadra river, opposite the old city of Anegnndi and 
about thirty-six miles north-west of Belari. The new city was first 
called Vidydnagar or the City of Learning, and afterwards Vijayanagar 
or the City of Victory. Of the origin of the two brothers Hakka 
and Bukka accounts vary. According to one story they belonged 
to the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, according to a second they were 
of the family of the Banavdsi Kadambas, according to a third they 
were of the Yadav line, and according to a fourth they were 
shepherds or Ktirubars the treasury guards of the family of Varangal 
in the Goddvari delta which was destroyedby the Musalmdns in 1323. 
Mddhav the head of the Shringeri monastery helped the brothers 
with money, chose for them the site of the new city, and, in 1335, 
when the foi’tifications were completed, placed Hakka on the throne 
with the title of Harihar Rdy (1335-1350). The spread of Vijayanagar 


’ Briggs’ Pen'shtft, I. 307. 
* Briggs’ Feriahta, I. 375. 
® Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 389. 


- Brigg.s’ Ferishta, I. .369. 
* Briggs’ Ferislita, I. 379. 
® Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 413- 
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power in tHe Karnatak was rapid. In 1342 the Arah traveller Ibn 
Batata found Hariab^ that is Hariappa, the overlord of the chiefs 
of the Kanara coast.^ ThuSj at this timOj Dhd,rw6r seems to have 
been held by Vijayanagar. While Vijayanagar was building, 
Muhammad ^'ughlik (1325-1351), pleased with its central position 
and the strength of its hill-fort, was trying to make Devgiri, or as 
he now called it Daulatabad the City of Wealth, the capital of India. 
He thrice forced the people of Delhi to move to Daulatabad, but all 
his efforts failed. The Deccan continued hostile to his rule. And 
in the troubles which embittered the latter part of his reign the 
Deccan nobles more than once rose in revolt. At last in 1347, 
under the leadership of an Afghjin named Zaffir Khan, afterwards 
known a.s Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu, who took the name Bahmani 
out of respect to a Brjlhman patron, the Deccan freed itself from, 
all connection with Upper India. Hasan moved his capital 
from Daulatabad about 190 miles south-east to Kulbarga and there 
founded a dynasty, which, under the name of the Bahmani or 
Kulbarga kings, ruled the Deccan and great part of the Karn^tak 
for nearly a century and a half (1347-1489). 

About 1351 Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1847-1858), the founder 
of the Bahmani kingdom, sent a largo force into the Karndtak or 
KAnarese-spoaking districts, that is the country south of a lino drawn 
between Ko Ihdpur and Bidar. FromtheKarnatak the Bahmani general 
returned with much spoil in money and jewels, besides two hundred 
elephants and one thousand female singers.® Very bloody wars 
continued between the Vijayanagar and the Bahmani kings, the record 
of which is probably one-sided, as Ferishta dwells on Musalmd,n 
victories and passes over Musalmfin defeats. In the earlier wars 
between Kulbarga and Vijayanagar, it is recorded that victory 
was always followed by a general slaughter of prisoners, men 
women and children. In spite of their reverses the Vijayanagar 
kings do not seem to have lost their hold on Dh^rwilr and its 
neighbourhood, as, from an inscription dated 1354-55 (S. 1276), 
Harihar, on the right bank of the Tungbhadra about twelve miles 
south-east of Rancbennur, belonged to Bukka the second Vijayanagar 
king (1350-1379)'^ In 1369, Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1358- 
1875) defeated Bukka, king of Vijayanagar, and continued for three 
months to massacre the people of the Vijayanagar territory.* 
Muhammad was more successful than his predecessors in reducing 
the Karnatak chiefs and landlords. Ho wrested from them much 
of the accumulated riches of seven hundred years,® and so reduced 
the population that according to Ferishta the Vijayanagar districts did 
not recover for several ages.® The scene of these indiscriminate 
massacres was the Rdichur-Dodb outside DharwAr limits, though the 
east of the district can hardly have escaped. 

The weakening of Vij ayaiiagar power andthe cruelty of the MusalmdLn 
invaders forced large numbers of the people into outlawry. I'hey 


' Yule’s Catliay, II. 416. ’ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 294. 

^ Jour. Bom. Braneh Roy. As, 8oc. .XII. 33S. * Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 316. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 327. " Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 327. 
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formed into large bands of brigands, and during Muhammad’s reign as 
many as eight thousand heads are said to have been sent to Kulbarga 
and piled near the city gates.^ Muhammad Shah’s successor 
Mujdhid Shdh (1375 - 1378) demanded from Vijayanagar the fort 
of Bankapur, about thirty-six miles south of Dharwar, together 
with other places between the Krishna aiid the Tungbhadra, a 
country which Ferishta describes as full of fastnesses and woods.® 
Bubka refused and in the war which followed was driven through 
the forests to Cape RiLmaa in Goa. Then fortune changed; Bukka 
regained what he had lost, and forced the Musalmana out of the 
territories to the south of the Krishna, An inscription dated 
1379-80 at Dambal in Gadag shows that at that time Haribar II. 
(1379-1401) of Vijayanagar held Gadag.^ The success of the 
Vijayanagar chief was apparently decisive,as the Mnsalman historians 
record about twenty years of peace during the reigns of Mfihmud 
Shah Bahmani (137S-1397), Gheids-ud-din (1397), and Sbama-ud- 
din (1397), from 1378 to 1397, This period of peace was followed 
by a devastation as complete as that caused by the fiercest 
Musalmdu invasion. The great Durga Devi famine began in 1396 
and lasted twelve years. Whole districts were emptied of their 
people, and the hill forts and strong places previously held by the 
Muhammadans fell into the hands of petty chiefs and leaders of 
bandits,^ A second inscription of Harihar II., dated 1399-1400 
(S, 1321), is at Makaravalli in Hangal.® 

War between the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings again broke 
out in 1398. In 1406 Feroz Shdh Bahmani (1397-1422), halting' 
near Vijayanagar, detached Mir Fazl Ulla Anju with the Berdr 
division to lay siege to Bankhpnr the most important fortress in the 
Karnatak. Mir Fazl Ulla succeeded in taking the fortress. He 
committed tlie government of the fort and of its valuable dependencies 
to Mia Saddoh, and himself returned to the royal camp. In 
the treaty which followed Dev Raya (1401-1451) of Vijayanagar 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Feroz Sb4h Bahmani, 
and, to prevent further disputes, to cede the fort of Bankdpur 
as the marriage portion of the Vijayanagar princess.® The peace 
between the rival kingdoms did not last long. In 1417 they were 
again at war. And in 1423, Ahmad Shah Bahmani (1422-1435), 
the successor of Feroz Shah, overran the Vijayanagar country, and 
put to death men women and children without mercy. Whenever 
the number of the slain amounted to twenty thousand, Ahmad 
Shah halted three days and made a festival. He also broke down 
Hindu temples and destroyed Brahman colleges.’' Still, in spite of 
these succossosj the Musalmilns had no firm hold of the country south 
of the Krishna. 1423 and 1425 were years of drought and 
famine.” 

In 1443, hearing that Dev Raya of Vijayanagar had sent his son 


^ Bi-igga’ Feri-shta, II. 325. a Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 337. 

Jour, Bom. Branch Roy. Soc. XII. 338. (Irani Duffs Mardth^s, 26. 
■’ Jour. Born. Branch Roy. A.s. Soc. XII. 340. 

Sriggs’ Feriahta, II. 384 ; Scott’s Deccan, I. 85 - 86. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 402. « Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 405. 
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to besiege Bankapur, Ahmad Shah Bihmani despatched Malik-ul- 
Tujdr with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijayanagar troops were forced to raise the sieged In 1454, 
Navalgund, about twenty miles north-east of Dh5,rwar, which is 
mentioned as the head-quarters of a sirkiir or province, was the scene 
of an attempted revolt. Jelal Khan the governor of the province 
and brother-in-law of Ala-ud-din Bahmani II. (1435 - 1457), taking 
advantage of the king’s illness, seized a large tract of country 
round Navalgund which he gave in charge to his son Shikandar 
Khdn. In spite of his illness Ala-ud-din marched against the 
rebels who fled before him. Shikandar Khdn induced Sult^ln Mahmud 
Khilji of Mdlwa and the ruler of Khaudesh to enter the Deccan 
with a large army. Against this force Ald-ud-din marched in 
person, but before the armies met Shikandar’s allies withdrew as 
they had moved on the assurance that Ala-ud-din was dead. With 
two thousand Afghans and Rajputs Shikandar fled to Navalgund. 
Khw^,ja Mdhmud Gawati pursued him, besieged Bankapur, and 
on a promise of pardon persuaded him to suri-ender. On going to 
court he was received into favour, and in 1455 Navalgund was 
restored to him. In 1457, on the accession of the new king 
Humayun Shdh (1457-1461), disappointed at not receiving the 
government of Tailaugana, Shikandar and his father began to raise 
troops at Navalgund, and defeated Khan Jehtin the governor of 
Berdr who was sent against them. After Khdn Jehdn’s defeat the 
king marched against the rebels, in the hope of inducing them 
■to submit. But Shikandar Khdu, relying on the attachment and 
bravery of his troops, with eight thousand Deccanis and Rajputs 
marched out to offer battle, and by night surprised the king’s camp 
with success. In consideration of their close relationship and former 
friendship the king sent Shikandar word that in spite of his crime 
in appearing in arms against his sovereign, if he would surrender, 
he would grant him a free pardon and confer on him an estate 
in Daulatabad. To this Shikandar Klidn returned an insolent 
answer. Humdyun ordered tho line to attack, and Shikandar 
repeatedly repulsed the vigorous charges of the royal army. The 
action remained uncertain, till Mahmud Gawan with the Bijapur 
division and Khwaja Jehan Turk with the army of Tailaugana at 
the same time charged Shikandar’s right and left wings and the 
rebels began to give way. The king, observing’ their confusion, 
supported the attack from the centre with five hundred bowmen 
and five hundred spearmen, at the head of whom, mounted on an 
elephant, he charged the enemy. His advance was so stoutly 
opposed that the king found himself nearly deserted by his followers 
who retreated in confusion, while Shikandar Khan headed an attack 
on the king. As Shikandar drew near, the elephant on which 
Humayun was mounted seized him with his trunk, dragged him 
from his horse, and dashed him on the ground. His followers 
unable to check themselves, in their charge rode over him and 
irushed him to death. On the loss of their leader the rebel army 
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1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 433; Waiing’s Marithils, 20. 
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fled ; and tlie king, rallying his troops, pursued the fugitives with 
great slaughter. Navalgund, to which Shikandar's father had 
retired, was besieged. At the end of a week JelAl Kh^n submitted. 
His life was spared, but he ended his days in close confinemeut.^ 
About this time, perhaps in the troubles which accompanied 
Shikandar Khdn^s revolt, Vijayanagar succeeded in regaining 
Bankfipur.2 In 1470 Mahmud Gawan, who held the office of 
prime minister as well as the government of Bijapur, attacked the 
seaboard territories of the Vijayanagar king and took Goa. In 
1472, at the instigation of the Vijayanagar king, the Hindu chief 
of BankApur and Virkam RAy Rdjaof Belgaum sent troops to retake 
Goa.“ The attempt failed, and, in retaliation, the Musalm^ns 
besieged and took the fort of Belgaum. In 1472 and 1473 no 
rain fell, and no grain was sown; many died and many left the 
country. In the third year, when rain fell, scarcely any farmers 
remained to till the land.* 

The capture of Belgaum and its dependencies brought the whole 
of the Bombay Karnatak, except the southern portion of DhArwar, 
under Musalman rule. But the ascendancy of the Bahmanis was 
now at an end. In 1489, Yusuf Adil Shdh, one of the leading 
nobles of Mahmud ShAh Babmani II.’s court, declared himself 
in dependent and seized Bijdpur and all the Bahmani possessions 
in Dhdrwdr. About ten years before the establishment of Bijapur 
power (1479), perhaps from the want of success of the last of its 
members, Mallikdrjuua (1451-140.5) and Yirupaksha (1465-1479) the 
first dynasty of Vijayanagar kings came to an end, Narsingh, who 
according to one account was the slave of the last king Virupd.k3ha, 
according to a second account was a chief of Tailingana, and 
according to a third account was of a Tulav or South Kanara 
family, established him.self at Vijayanagar. In 1508, Narsingh of 
Vijayanagar was succeeded by his son Krishna R^lya, a most 
successful and louglived king, who continued to rule probably 
till 1534. Krishna seems to have owed much of his success to 
the friendship of the Bortuguese, who, arriving on the Malabar 
coast in 1498, waged a naval war on Arabs, Turks, and all Musalmdn 
traders. Their rivalry with Bijapur induced them to cultivate 
friendly relations with Vijayanagar whom they supplied with 
ammunition, horses, and artillery men. In 1510, Yusuf Adil Sh4h, 
the founder of the Bijapur dynasty, died. Acting under the advice 
of their Hindu ally the chief of HonAvar in North Kanara, the 
Portuguese suddenly attacked Goa and took it with little trouble 
It was recovered by Bijdpur in May of the same year, but before th« 
close of 1510 (November 26th) was again taken and permanentlj 
held by the Portuguese.® The success of the Portuguese was mos 
welcome to many of the Hindu chiefs. In 1512 an embassy came tc 
Dalboquerque from VengApur, that is Bankapur, to congratulate bin 
on his success at Goa. The ambassadors brought sixty beautifullj 


’ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 447. -466 ; Scott’s Deccan, I. 130-136. 

" Compare Briggs’ Ferisbta, II, 491. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 491. 

‘Briggs’ Ferishla, II. 494. “ Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 34. 
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dressed horses and asked that they might have the management 
of the lands of Goa and that they might have 300 horses a year. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a 
useful ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijayanagar, 
and as his people were skilful saddlemakersd About 1520 
Krishna Rd.ya completely defeated Ism&il Adil Shdh (1510-1534) and 
restored the kingdom of Vijayanagar to its former limits.^ The 
absence of any Mnsalman successes for several years after Krishna 
Raya’s victory may be gathered from Perishta’s narrative, which 
passes in silence over the sixteen years between 1520 and 1535. 
Among the people of Dharwiir the rule of Krishna Raya and his 
brother Achyuta Raya, for the two names always go together, is 
remembered as a time of happiness and ideal government. Though, 
as the best known members of the dynasty, Krishna and Achyuta 
have probably gained a traditional credit for works which were 
not theirs, the brothers seem to have had a great share in 
constructing the system of water works for which Dharwar and the 
neighbouring country are famous. They also seem rightly to have 
the credit of introducing the Rdi Rekha Mar survey which formed 
the basis of all later revenue settlements.^ The only one of 
Krishna Raya’s inscriptions found in Dhilrwar is a copper-plate 
grant dated 1512-13 (S. 1434), giving over the village of Tirmalapura 
to Timmanaya the son of Ghatika-Narsingh the astrologer of 
Kattehalli and Kod.'* 

After the death of Krishna Rdya which probably happened in 1534, 
Achyuta Raya seems to have gone on reigning till 1542, Three 
inscriptions of Achyuta Raya have been found within Dhdrwdr limits, 
two at Gadag, and one at Annigeri. All are dated 1538-39 (S. 1460). 
After Achyuta Edya’s death, though he kept representatives of the 
old family as the nominal heads of the state, the real control was 
seized by Rdni Rdja, who is said to have been the son of Krishna 
Raya’s minister. Ram R^]a was an able and a vigorous ruler. lu 
1547 he made a treaty with Dom JojXo de Castro the Portuguese 
viceroy, with the object of encouraging trade and of resisting the 
power of Bijapur. In this treaty Hubli or Obeli is mentioned as a 
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'Commentaries of Dalboq^nerque, III. 246, 247- 

^ Rice’s Mysore, 1.230. Of this great victory the Portuguese historian Paria-y-Souza 
(Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 179), probably from Vijayanagar sources, gives the following 
details: In 1520, Krishna KAya, king of Vijayanagar, collected 35,000 horse, 730,000 
foot, and 586 elephants with 12,000 water-carriers and 20,000 dancing-girls, to 
recover the great castle of Rachol, that is Rdichnr, which BijApur had taken from 
him. Adil Sh41i came to relieve R^'chur, but was defeated and forced to fiy, forty 
Portuguese in his army fighting with great valour. Krishna R4ya pressed the siege 
hut with no success, till Christopher de Piqueredo and twenty Portuguese came with 
horses. Piqueredo asked the king if he might attempt to assault the fort. Krishna 
R^ya agreed, and, the second assault being well backed by the V'ijayanagar troops,was 
successful. Soon after Adil Shdh seat an embassy to Krishna R4ya, asking for the 
restoration of prisoners and plunder. Krishna R4ya agreed on condition that Adil Sh4h 
would acknowledge his supreme authority as emperor of KauAra and come to kiss his 
foot. This degrading condition was accepted but its performance was delayed. 
Meanwhile Ray de Melo, who commanded in Goa, taking advantage of the decline of 
Bijapur power, took part of the country near the isle of Goa. 

* Captain, afterwards Sir G, Wingate in Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 74-75. 

* Trans. Bom. Branch Roy, As, Soe. XII, 342. 
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place of trade in saltpetre and iron for the Bijdpur countryThough 
able and successful, Rdm Raja was so overhearing to hia Musalni&ii 
neighboura that the four Musalmiin powers, Bijdpur Golkonda 
Ahmadnagar and Bidar, joined in a league against him. In 1565, 
at the great battle fought on the banka of the Krishna, eighteen 
miles south of T^Llikoti in the Muddebihal sub-division of Bijapur, 
Rdm Raja was defeated and slain, and Vijayanagar taken and 
sacked.^ Jealousy between Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur, the two 
leading Musalman powers, prevented the transfer of the Vijayanagar 
territories to Musalman rule. Rd,m Raja’s brother was allowed to 
hold much of the Karnatak and for some time many Vijayanagar 
feudatories maintained their independence.’'* In 1570 the feeling 
of rivalry between Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur grew less keen. 
With the Kalikat chief they formed a great alliance against the 
Portuguese, and agreed that if successful Ahmadnagar should keep 
the north Portuguese possessions and Bijapur overrun the south. 
The splandi<l courage of the Portuguese defenders of Cheul and 
Goa defeated the efforts both of the Ahmadnagar and of the 
Bijapur armies.^ Still the alliance led to a more friendly feeling 
between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, and in 1573 Ali Adil Shdh 
(1557-1570) the Bijapur king was able to arrange that while 
Ahmadnagar spread its power northwards, he should be left free to 
conquer the Karndfcak. In 1573 he marched against DharwAr, one of 
the strongest forts in the Karnatak, which was held by an officer of the 
late Rdm Raja who had assumed independence. The fort fell after 
a siege of six months and the surrounding country was annexed to> 
Bijapur.® The BijApur king next marched against Bankapur, the 
capital of VeMpa Raya, formerly a servant of the Vijayanagar kings, 
but now independent. After vain appeals for help to Venkatadry 
the brother of his former master, Velapa Raya defended himself 
with such vigour that he nearly forced the Bijapur troops to raise 
the siege. The Musalmans were specially annoyed by night 
attacks from the Karnatak infantry, who, valuing their lives but little, 
entered the tents at night naked and covered with oil and stabbed 
the Musalman soldiers in their sleep. Thi.s novel form of attack 
caused a panic among the Musalmans and their sufferings were 
increased by the activity of the enemy in cutting off their supplies. 
But in Mustapha Khan the Bijapur army had a good commander. 
With the help of his Bergi, that is apparently Badagi or northern 
that is Maratha-Telugu cavalry, he reopened his lines of 
communication, and by placing a strong guard of sentries round 
the camp checked the night attacks. The siege was pressed, and 
after a year and three months the Musalmans were rewarded by the 
surrender of BaukJpur.® The Bijapur king ordered a superb 
temple within the fort to he destroyed, and himself laid the first 
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stone of a mosqno which was built upon the foundation. Many towns 
and districts were conferred upon Mustapha Khdn, and till his 
assassination in Bankapur in 1579 the whole of the conquered 
country remained under his managoracnt.'^ According to Hindu 
accounts the power of the Vijayanagar kings continued at least in 
name till 1584, Though in 1598 the Hindus for a time regained 
Bankdpur/ 1575, the year of the fall of Bankiipur, may be taken as 
the date when Dharwar came under Bij^ipllr rule. It continued 
under their sway for about a hundred years, till the capture of 
Bijapur by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1G8G. Of these hundred 
years almost no details are recorded. But compared with the 
ten years of no-government before it began and the hundred and 
twenty years of misrule after it ended, the Bijapur rule seems to 
have been a time of fair government and of prosperity. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, before Bijapur was 
weakened by the attacks of Sbivaji, DbtLrwdr seems to have been full 
of villages of weavers and Hubli to have been a place of much wealth 
and of great trade. In 1673, while ravaging Bijapur territory, a 
Maratha army under Anaji Dattu plundered the rich mercantile town 
of Hubli, the centre of a number of manufacturing villages. The 
booty exceeded any previous Maratha plunder. Merchants of all 
nations wore pillaged ; and the Bijilpur troops, which had been 
stationed for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which 
the Mardthas had left. The English factory at Karwar, which was 
said to have employed 60,000 weavers in the DhiirwAr villages, 
»had a broker at Hubli to sell all kinds of imports and gather the 
cloth intended for England. The Hubli factory was plundered, and, 
according to Engli.sh account, goods wore lo.st worth about £2773 
(7894 pagodas). The English claimed compensation, but Shivaji 
declared that, except some petty damage represented by bim at about 
£70 (200 Ps.), his troops had done them no barm.® In 1674 
Shivaji fortified Nargund thirty miles north of Dhitrwar, and took 
DharwOT.^ About the same time (1673) Abdul Karim Khan, the 
ancestor of the present Kawab of SAvanur, on behalf of Bijapur, was 
appointed chief captain against the Marathfis aud governor of the 
province or sarkdr of Bankapur, which, under Bijapur, included 
sixteen districts or pargands, the chief amoogthem being Nasrabad 
or Dharwar and Gadag.® In 1685, Sultdn Mudzzim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, marched in the name of the Delhi emperor to regain the south¬ 
west portions of the Bijapur kingdom which Shivaji had overrun. 
He took Hubli and Dharw5,r, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them. But in spite of this success he had to 
withdraw towards Alimadnagar, as his army was greatly reduced by 
famine and pestilence.® In (1686, loth October), on the capture of 
Bijdpur by Aurangzeb, the rest of tbo Bijapur territories in Dharwar 
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passed to the Moghals. The Moghal tenure of the country was 
purely military and did not last long. Abdul Rdbuf Klian, son of 
Abdul Karim Khan, the Bijdpur governor of Bankdpur, entered the 
emperor’s service and received a large share of the Bombay 
Karn^tak. Abdul Rahuf at first made his head-quarters at Bankapur, 
but he afterwards moved to Sdvanur about six miles to the north-east. 
He left the revenue management of his territories to the hereditary 
Hindu officers, of whom tho chief were the desdis of Navalgund, 
Shirhatti, Hd,vanur, and Dambal.^ The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 
led to the establishment of two Maratha principalities under two of 
Shivaji’s grandsons, Sat^a under Shahu and Kolhapur under 
Sambhaji. In 1719 through the influence of the Syods who deposed 
the Emperor Ferokshir (1713-17J9) ShAhu received three imperial 
grants for the chauth or one-fourth and the sardeshmukhi or one-tenth 
of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, among them Bijdpur 
which included Dharwar. The third grant was the svardj or home 
rule of sixteen districts, the duly one of which within Dharwar limits 
was Gadag.^ After this great cession of territory Fatesing Bhonsle, 
Rdja of Akalkob about twenty-three miles south-east of vSholdpur, 
was appointed to collect the tribute and revenue due from the 
Karnatak. In 1723 the Nizdm was created viceroy of the Deccan 
and assumed independence. In those parts of the Bombay 
KarnAtak which were not included in tho Maratha home-rule or 
svardj, or had not been wholly ceded in grant, the Nizam divided 
the revenue with the Mariith^s. As viceroy of the Deccan he 
interfered to suppress disturbances in the BijApur Karnatak, and 
appointed a new governor or subheddr to that district.® Though 
Shdhu had received the imperial grant of a large share of the 
Karnatak, and though his claims to levy a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenues of all lands formerly held by the Moghals had been 
admitted, so great was the local power of the chiefs of KolhS,pur 
and Savanur that Fatesing Bhonsle, the Maratha general, scarcely 
ventured to cross the Krishna, In 1726, on the pretext of 
levying his one-fourth and one-tenth shares of the revenue, 
Peshwa Bajirav (1720-1740), with a large army under Fatesing 
Bhonsle, marched into the Karnatak, They plundered as far as 
Seringapatam, bub made no attempt to establish their power.* In 
1730, under a treaty between the chiefs of Sd,tdra and Kolhd,pur, 
though Shdhu and the Peshwa continued to exercise sovereignty 
over it except some forts, the country between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhadra was assigned to Kolhapur. During these changes the 
SAvanur Nawilb, who, though no longer dependent on the Moghals, 
was suhordinato to the Nizam, acquired so large a territory that in 
1746 he ventured to resist the authority of the farmer of the Maratha 
dues from the countiy between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. 
This brought on him a Mardtha invasion against which ho was 
unable to cope. In 1747 he had to agree to a treaty by which he 
yielded to the Peshwa the whole of the present sub-divisions of 
Dhdrwar, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Rdnebennur and 
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Kod. He was allowed to keep Hubli, Bankapur, Hanpal, and other 
districts together with, his family possession the fort of Bank4pur.^ 
It is doubtful whether the terms of this treaty were fully carried 
out. In 1755, while Peshwa Balaji’s army was encamped on the 
north bank of the Krishna on its march to the South Karnatak, an 
officer of the Peshwa, formerly in M. Bnssy’s service, deserted the 
Peshwa and joined Abdul Hakim Kh^n the Nawd,b of S^vanur, 
who had about this time thrown off his allegiance to the Nizdm. 
The Peshwa demanded the deserter’s surrender, and as the 
Nawab refused to give him up, the Maratha army crossed the 
Krishna, and attacked Savannr. The prime minister of Haidarabad, 
who wasat this time inleague with the Peshwa, observing so formidable 
an advance of Maratha troops, gathered an army of observation. 
The Peshwa sent agents to declare that he had no intention to make 
war on the Nizam, that tho object of bis advance was to reduce the 
Nawab of Savanur tbeir common enemy whose power, he said, was 
formidable both to the Nizam and to the MarAthAs, and if not 
crushed would spread over the whole KaruAtak.- Accordingly a 
force from Haidarabad joined the Marathd.s, and, under Bussy’s 
directions, the artillery opened so heavy a fire on Savanur that 
after a siege of three months tho Nawab was obliged to yield.“ To 
secure the withdrawal of the Mardtha troops, the Nawab, iu addition 
to a large cash payment, to raise which he was forced to pledge 
Bankiipnr fort to Ifolkar, was compelled to cede eleven more 
districts, among them Hubli and Misnkota. In return ho received 
some districts in PAnebeimiir and the sub-division of Parasgad in 
Belgaum. The Peshwa seems not to have taken the newly acquired 
territory under his direct management, but to have left most of it 
to the local de^nUs whom he made responsible for the revenue.'* 

In 17(32 Haidar Ali deposed the Hindu king of Maisur and 
usurped the sole authority. By 1763 Haidar’s conquests had 
spread far north of the Tuiigbhadra. The friend.ship of Savanur 
became of importance to Haidar, and, through his general Fazl 
Ullhhj he suggested to tho Savanur chief Abdul Hakim Khan the 
advantages of an alliance. Nest year (1764), as the Shvanur chief 
refused to separate from the Marathas, Haidar marched against 
Sflvannr, and, after some resistance, reduced theNawabto submission, 
while Fazl Ullilh Klnln took Dliarwar and overran the country as 
far Jiorth as the Krishna.''* In Poona great preparations were made 
to repel Haidar’s invasion. An army under Peshwa Madhavrao 
(1762-1773) marched towards the Krishna. Gopilrao Patvardhan, 
who was sent in advance, crossed the Krishna but was defeated 
Fazl Ul]Hi. In May 1764, when tho Peshwa approached with an 
army of 30,000 horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah, leaving a strong 
garrison in Dharwar, foil back on Haidar’s army, which, quitting its 
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entrenched camp at Aunavati in Maisur about twenty-five miles 
south of Bank^pur^ and advancing towards Sdvanur, took a strong 
position near Rattehalli about thirty-six miles south of Savanur. 
Here, when joined by Fazl U114h, the whole force under Haidar’s 
command amounted to about 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, of which 
one-half were disciplined infantry. The Peshwa gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of Haidar’s position, 
determined not to attack it, and instead employed his troops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrisons from the towns and villages north 
of the Varda. In the hope of bringing on a general engagement, 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Marathas towards the strong position which Fazl Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. The Marathas threw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers, who retiring as he advanced drew Haidar forward, 
until their parties, always retiring but gradually tbickeuing, at last 
formed solid masses of horse, which gradually moved round between 
Haidar and his camp, and forced him, not without heavy loss, to 
change his feigned retirement into a real retreat. He then fell 
back on his entrenched position at Annavati. The Peshwa followed ; 
and after a few days appeai'od to be moving colmmis to invest his 
camp. Haidar, fancying he saw a chance of cutting off one of the 
Mardtha columns, moved out with 2000 infantry, 1000 horse, and 
four light guns. He was again enticed to advance too far and was 
coinpletely surrounded. The speed of their horses saved Haidar 
and about fifty of his cavalry ■, the rest of the corps was destroyed. 
The approach of the so)jth-wcst monsoon (June) put a stop to 
further hostilities. Tho Peshwa cantoned for the rains at Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dh^l^wa^, biliettiug his horsemen among all 
tho villages within a radius of twenty miles. As soon as the season 
allowed (October), the Peshwa laid siege to Dharw^r. He succeeded 
in breaching the wall and the town capitulated. Tho whole country 
north of the Varda was now in his possession, except Mundgod in 
North Kauara, and this, when the weather cleared, he speedily 
reduced. Madhavrao Peshwa made over the command of the 
army to his uncle Raghunathrao or Raghoba, who, in 1765, pursued 
Haidar across tho Tungbhadra and forced him to agree to a treaty 
under which, besides paying £320,000 (Rs. 32 lakhs), he gave up 
all claims on Sdvanur.^ Dhai'war remained under the Mardtbds 
till 1773, when, taking advantage of the tr[)iibles at Poona caused 
by the death of Mtidhavrdo Peshwa (1762-1773), Haidar sent 
a strong detachment under his son TipU to recover the districts 
conquered by the Marathas in 1 764,- Haidar entered into close 
relations with Raghunathrdo the unclo of the murdered Peshwa 
Nardyanrao, acknowledged him bead of the Marathas, and agreed 
to support him. In 1776, according to Maisur accounts, in return 
for the gift of £160,000 (Rs, 10 lakhs), Raghoba agreed that Haidar 
should take and hold the country to the south of the Krishna.® 
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Haidar crossed tlie Tungbliadra, took Bankapur and SAvanur, and 
continued to push northwards till the rains (June 1776) stopped 
active operations. He returned to the south, leaving a chosen body 
of troops in Bankapur with directions to watch, and as far as possible 
prevent supplies passing to the Hharwar garrison which had not been 
reduced. Meanwhile the Poona ministers opposed to Raghunathrao 
obtained from the Nizam a promise to act with them against 
Haidar. Before the joint Mardtlia and Nizam armies could march, 
a small force under Konherrao Patvardhan and Pandnrang, was 
(1776) sent to drive Haidar’s troops out of Savanur. Muhammad 
Ali, the Maisur general and Raghoha’.s agent in command of a 
body of auxiliary Marathds, came up with the troops under the 
Patvardhan at Sansi about twenty-five miles south-east of Dharwar. 
Binding the Poona force drawn up in order of battle, Muhammad 
Ali began the action with his cavalry. Ho feigned a check, and, 
retiring in apparent disorder, was thoughtlessly followed by the 
Marjlthiis, who, confident of victory, pursued in headlong haste 
till the fugitive Musalm4ns suddenly disapp>eared through openings 
in a powerful reserve. At the same time a body of men in ambush 
poured into the flanks of the Marathds a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry. The slaughter was sorious and the confusion 
hopeless. Muhammad Ali made a dcteiauiued charg'o at the head 
of his cavalry, and, completing the rout, continued the pursuit for 
nine miles, and captured mauy of tho Mavatbaa, among them their 
leader Pandurang.^ After this defeat, in 1777, the main body of 
the Mardtha army of about 30,000 men under Parashurnm Bh4u, 
Ihe most distinguished mombor of the Patvardhan family, and the 
Nizitm’s army about 40,000 strong under Ibrahim Khan, marched 
against Haidar. Tho Nizam’s forces were bought off and the 
Marathas recrossed the Krishna without risking an action. This 
left the field open to Haidai’, who in 1778 took Dharwhr after a 
protracted siege. After the fall of Dharwar, Badilmi and Jalih^l 
in South Bijapur were taken, and Haidar was master of tho whole 
country south of the Krishna.” He left Nargurid, Navalguud, Danihal, 
and Shirhattij and other strong places in tho hands of their estate- 
holders or desd'i'.s on their acknowledging his supremacy and agreeing 
to pay tribute.® The Poona ministers were too fully occupied 
with the war against Raghunathi’ho and the English to allow them 
to make a serious attempt to recover the Karuatak. Haidar used 
this interval to strengthen his hold on the country by a close 
alliance with Hakim Khhn the Nawab of Savanur. In 1779, the 
eldest son of tho Nawhb was married to Haidar’s eldest daughter, 
and Haidar’s second son was married to the Nawnb’s daughter.^ 
These alliances led Haidar to support the Nawab iu nominally 
recovering almost all the possessions which his father had in 175(; 
ceded to the Marath4s. Prom this time till Haidar’s death in 1782 
Hakim Khan prospered.® 
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In 1779j as tlio Poona ministers were anxious to secure his aid 
in driving the English out of India, Haidar^s right to the Maratha 
territories south of the Krishna was admitted on payment of a yearly 
sum of £110j000 (Rs. 11,00,000) to represent the Maratha share of 
the revenue. Afterwards, when the war with the English was nearly 
over and when the treaty of Salbai (1782) was in progress, Ndna 
Phadnavis, the Peshwa’s minister at Poona, tried to persuade 
Haidar to restore the territory north of the Tungbhadra, threatening, 
if Haidar refused, to join the English in attacking Maigur. But 
the rivalry between N«lna and Mahadhji Sindia and the death of 
Haidar in 1782 prevented Nana from gaining his object.* After 
Haidar’s death, Nana Phadnavis called on Tipu to make good the 
arrears of tribute. Tipu acknowledged that tribute wag due, but 
evaded paying it.- A conference was arranged between Ndna and 
the Nixam to form plans for recovering the territory to the south 
of the Krishna. But they failed to come to an agreement and Tipu 
remained in po.sseS8ion. The Shvanur Nawdb, w’ho alter Haidar’s 
death (1782) had gone over to the Marhthas, incurred Tipu’s wrath, 
who drove his family out and forced him to take refuge at Poona.® 
In 1785, by demanding a higher tribute, Tipu estranged Venkatrao, 
the chief of Nargund who had been his tributary since 1778. As by 
himself ho was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatrao sought the help 
of the Bombay Government, and, as they were unable to assist him, 
he turned to the court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkatrao, 
Nana Phadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of districts were liable to no additional payments, and that the 
rights of Brahman landholders except when guilty of treason were 
always respected. Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to 
demand more tribute than the Narguud chief could pay, and so 
give him a pretext for reducing tJio fort. In March 1785, when 
news reached Poona that the siege of Nargund was begun, a body 
of Marathas was sent from Poona to relieve Venkatrao. Before 
the Poona detachment arrived, want of water had forced the Maisur 
troops to raise the siege. They were still in the neighbourhood, and 
after some skirmishing compelled the Manithag to retire, took the fort 
of Ramdurg"about seventeen miles north of Nargund, and ro.sumed 
the siege of Nargund, On Tipu’s assurance that only the regular 
tribute would bo exacted, tho Maratha army recrossod the Krishna. 
The siege was pressed with redoubled vigour, and, on the strength of 
terras promised by Tipu, the Nargund chief capitulated. In spite of 
Tipu’s promises, when the fort was taken, the chief was seized, he and 
his family were sent into captivity, and his daughter was taken into 
Tipu’s hai’om. Kittur, a fort in Belgaum about forty miles west of 
Nargund, wasalso seized,and both Kittur and Nargund were garrisoned 
by Maisur troops, Tipu forcibly circumcised many Hindus of the 
territory south of the Krishna, and 2000 Brdhman di.sciples of 
Shaukaracharya destroyed thcmsolves to avoid the disgrace.'* In 
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17SG the Mardtlids and the Nizd,m formed an offensive alliance 
against Tipu, and agreed to begin operations by taking from him the 
country between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. A detachment 
of 25,000 troopSj chiefly horse under Tukaji Holkar and Ganeshpant 
Beherl another Maratha commander, was sent to drive Tipu’s garrisons 
from the neighbourhood of Kittur and to act against the Maisur 
general Burhan-nd-din at Kittur. At the same time the confederate 
army under Haripant advanced and laid siege to B5,dami in South 
Bijipur, which, after a furious and persevering attack, they succeeded 
in taking. Holkar-’s detachment drove all Tipu’s posts from the 
open country in the neighbourhood of Kittur, but failed in their 
attack on Kittur fort. Holkar then made one march of upwards of 
sisty miles to Savanur with the object of seizing Tipu’s chief 
hanker Ragvendra Naik. R4gvendra succeeded in escaping, but two 
or three other smaller bankers fell into Holkar’s hands from whom 
he exacted a ransom of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). At Savannr Holkar 
was joined by Hakim Kh^n the Nawab, who, though closely related 
to Tipu, had been so badly treated by him that he willingly sided 
with the Marathas. Holkar’s and the JSTawab’s combined force 
repulsed an attack by Tipu’s general Burhan-ud-din, who was forced 
to retire to Jerianvatti on the Varda.* The confederate army under 
Haripant, after the fall of Bcidami and the seizure of the other forts, 
found itself opposed in the Nizam’s territory by Tipu himself, who, 
with the greater part of his army, had crossed tho Tungbhadra in 
basket boats. As grain and forago ware extremely scarce, to 
procure supplies as well as to draw Tipu into the plain country, the 
Maratha general marched to Savanur. Tipu followed and encamped 
in a strong position within six miles of the confederates, keeping 
the town of Stivauur between the camps.” In this situation both 
parties remained for fifteen days. On the first of October Tipu 
made preparations for a serious attack. He divided his force into 
four columns, the left centre commanded by himself; and, after 
tho evening meal, moved off making a considerable detour with 
the object of delivering a combined attack on the enemy’s left and 
centre. It was arranged that about an hour after midnight, when 
tho head of his own column reached the point chosen for attack, 
he should fire a signal gun, which was to be answered by the heads 
'of the three other divisions, and the attack was at once to begin. 
The night was dark and rainy. On reaching a small outpost 
Tipu’s column was challenged; and Tipu, as if bent on letting 
the enemy know of his approach, ordered tho outpost to be fired 
at. He again advanced, and when near the camp fired the signal 
gun, but listened in vain for a reply. After much delay and 
anxiety he fired another signal, which was answered by only 
one gun. He moved on, and entering tho camp a little before 
dawn, found himself with no more than three hundred men. In the 
dark and wet the heads of all tho columns except his own had lost 
their way, and from the same cause each column had broken into 
several divisions, which were all wandering at random in the dark. 
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As tbe light strengthened, all were within view, and Tipu collected 
and arranged his troops. He found the Maratha camp empty and 
their army drawn up on a height. They began to cannonade Tipu^s 
forcGj and he, according to his own account, ordered no guns of any 
size to fire in retuim. The confederates, thinking their assailants 
were without large guns, advanced carelessly against them and were 
repulsed with heavy los.s. The accuracy of this account is doubtful, 
but there is no question that the day ended in Tipu's favour as the 
confederates fell back on a position whose left rested on the fort of 
Savanur.'- 

The scarcity of forage and the weakness of their position induced 
Haripant to leave Siivanur and the Nawab fell back with him ten 
miles. Tipu took S&vanur, but lay inactive till the Muhan*am 
when he retired to Bankapur to hold the festival. In his absence 
Haripant without opposition breached, stormed, and took Shirhatti, 
a fortified town twenty miles north-east of 8d,vanur. While at 
Sitvaniir Tipu sent a messenger, nominally to treat of peace, but, 
according to his own statement and as the event showed, with the 
object of throwing the enemy off their guard.'^ On pretence of forage 
Tipu moved and made a successful night attack on the confederate 
camp and secured the .splendid equipage of the Niz^m^s general 
and 500 camels which carried it.® In 1787, fearing that the English 
were about to take part against him, Tipu made a treaty with the 
Marfithas ceding them Nargund and in return receiving back the 
other towns and districts which the Marath^s had taken. Tipn also 
agreed to pay the MarAtha share of the revenue and to restore to> 
the Hawab of S^vanur the territory which he held before his son’s 
marriage with Haidar's daughter. The Naw^b dreading Tipu's 
treachery accompanied the Marath^s to Poona,^ 

Tipu never meant to fulfil these engagements. As soon as the 
Mar^th^s had recrossed tho Krishna, the Maisur troops retook 
Kittur. The Mardthas wero much annoyed by Tipu’s faithlessness, 
and, as both tho English and the Nizam were interested in 
preventing the increase of Tipu's power, in 1790, when his 


* Wilks’ South of India, II. 551-552. 

^ The herald was charged to deliver to Tukdji Holkar in the absence of Nizim 
Ali n Bpoeob to the following effect : ‘ You have obtained experience in feats of 

anna ana are distinguished among the chiefs for superior valour. Now that war has 
begun its destructive career and thousands are doomed to Ml, why should we longer 
witness the causeless effusion of human blood ? It is better that you and I should 
singly descend into the field of combat, let tho Almighty determine who is the 
conqueror and who the vanquished, and let that result terminate the contest. Or 
if you have not sufficient confidence in your own single arm, take to your aid from’ 
one to ten men of your own selection, and I will meet you with equal numbers. 
Such was the practice in the days of our Prophet, and, though long discontinued I 
desire to renew that species of warfare. But if prudence should dictate your 
declining the second proposition also, let the two armies be drawn out, select your 
weapons, and let us chief opposed to chief, horseman to horseman, and foot-soldier to 
foot-soldier engage in pitched battle, and let tho vanquished become the subjects to 
the victors.’ To this Holkar is said to have replied that, ‘The passion for fighting 
had not descended to him from his ancestors, but rather the hereditary trade of 
flying, plundering, burning, and destroying, and the petty warfare which involves 
little danger.’ Wilks’ South of India. II. 55.5-656, 

3 Wilks^South of India, II. 556. ■‘Grant Duff’s Mariithiis, 472. 
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attacks on Trdvankor gav4 the English grounds for acting against 
Tipu, an offensive alliance was formed against him by the English, 
the Marathas, and the Nizdm. After preliminaries were settled the 
Mardtha force was placed under Parashnram Bh4u Patvardhan whom 
the English engaged to supply with a detachment of British troops. 
The 8th and 11th battalions of Native Infantry, one company of 
European and two companies of Native Artillery, with sir field 
pieces, which was the force named to act with the Marathds, sailed 
from Bombay under the command of Captain Little about the 
20th of May 1790. They disembarked at Sangameshvar in 
Ratndgiri on the 29th of May, reached the top of the Amba pass 
by the 10th June, and arrived at a village not far from T^sgaon, 
about fifty miles east of the Amba pass on the 18tb, where they 
joined Parashnrdm’s army.^ The combined force did not cross 
the Krishna till the 11th of August. As they advanced they 
found no difficulty in driving out Tipu’s soldiery, and the coun¬ 
try was rapidly occupied until they came to the village of Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dh^rwar. When they reduced Narindra 
the MarAtha force was daily joined by small parties till the whole 
amounted to 26,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon twenty-four pounders and upwards. There was a 
retinue of women, including every sort of dancing and singing 
girls, who numbered as many as the fighting men, and there were 
ten times as many followers and fifteen times as many animals. 
The Mar^tha camp was full of traders and craftsmen as 
busily employed as if they were at Poona and at peace.® The 
fort of Dhirw4r was held for Tipu by Badr.ul-Zam4n Khdn, 
one of his most trusted generals, with a garrison of seven 
thousand regulars and three thousand irregulars armed with match¬ 
locks and swords. The combined English and Maratha army ap¬ 
peared before the fort on the 18th of September, Till the 30tb of 
October nothing of importance was done. On the 30th of October 
the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who were 
posted outside the walls of the town. The enemy were driven back 
with the loss of three guns aud a largo number of killed and wound¬ 
ed. The loss on the side of the English was ten men killed and 
-nine wounded. After this attack nothing further took place 
H;!!! the 13th of December when the British force attacked and took 
the town with a loss of sixty-two English and several hundred 
Marathas killed and wounded. The town was re-occupied by the 
enemy but they were driven out and the town was plundered by the 
Marhthds, As the siege made little progress, on the 28th of De¬ 
cember, the British contingent was strengthened by the 2nd Bombay 
Regiment and the ninth battalion of Native Infantry from Bombay 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick and afterwards by a corps about 
300 strong, fifty of them Europeans of all nations and the rest natives, 
commanded by Mr. Yvons, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s 
service. In spite of those reinforcements, the siege languished 
chiefly on account of the backwardness of the Marathas, On the 
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13th o£ March (1790) Colonel Rredefick died worn out by delays 
and disappointments. The siege was kept up till the 4th of April, or 
twenty-nine weeks in all, when the garrison, reduced by desertion 
and death from 10,000 to 3000, capitulated. During the siege tho 
loss of the English detachment was 500 killed and wounded, of whom 
one hundred were Enropeau.st the Maratha loss was estimated at 
3000.^ After the fall of Dharwar, several places, among them 
Kushgal fort about twelve miles to the south-east of Dharwar and 
tho rich trading town of llubli, surrendered to the Marathas. The 
scene of war between the confederates and Tipu was transferred to 
tho country south of the Tungbhadra ; and tho whole of tho Bombay 
Karnatak passed to tho Marathas. 

Jn spite of the frequent wars, when it passed from Tipu to tho 
Marathas the district was fairly prosperous. For about sixteen 
miles north of Dharwar tho country was very rich; no garden mould 
could bo richer.'^ The lands near Dharwar were in tho highest state 
of tillage, affording the cattle luxuriant pasturage and the army 
plentiful suj)])lies. About ten miles south-east of Dharwar, the 
country round Ilnbli was well wooded and watered, and allowing 
for the time of tho year (April) was in the highest tillage. Though 
there were no ornanaental buildings, tho town of llubli was a rich 
centre of trade sending sandalwood and ivory to the western coast 
chiefly through Goa, and receiving silk cotton goods and rice. Many 
rich bankers negotiated bills on distant places and had such weight 
in the money market that the exchange and the currency of a 
great part of the neighbouring country was controlled by Hubli 
Though the town of S^vanur, about thirty-six miles south-east of 
Dhdrwar, had lately (1786) been ruined, tho country round it was 
rich and well tilled.'*' About ten miles south of SAvannrnear Devgiri 
the country was well wooded, watered, and tilled.*' At H^veri and 
Mottlbennur about ten miles south-east of Devgii’i, the country had 
tho same rich appearance. Motabonnur, a market town, was particu¬ 
larly flourishing with stone houses and a brisk traffic with Maisur, 
chiefly in sandalwood.® Birgi, about four miles further south, was 
almost surrounded with groves and gardens.^ Raitebennur in the 
extreme south-east of tho district was a market town of some extent 
and importance with Large gardens and groves to the east and 
north.® In times of peace the country was full of oxen and sheep ; 
the sheep for food, the oxen for work. Sheep were very cheap, 
soiling at 6cf. apiece (4 to the rupee). Fowls were abundant, about 
lid. apiece (20 to the rupee) ; there were no geese, turkies, or 
tame ducks. The forests had tigers, bear.s, and leopards, a few lynx, 
and no lions. There were wolves, hyaenas, jackals, and foxes on 
every hill, and in the open country endless herds of antelope and 
other deer. There were peafowl, partridges, quail, snipe, doves. 


’ Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 1 41 ; Grant DnfFa MaritMs, 
485-87. A detailed account of the 8iei>e is given under Dhiirwar iu Places. 

- Moor’s Narrative, 42, 25!>. •* Moor’s Narrative, 253-254. * Moor’s Narrative 242,250. 
^ Moor’s Narrative, 51. * Moor's Narrative, 41-42. ^ Moor’s Narrative, 51. 

® .Moor’s Nai ralivp, 51, 
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plover^ junglecock, fiovican^ and bustard. The ponds were full of 
duck, teal, and widgeons. Fish were seldom eaten ; the necessaries 
of life were so abundant that there was no need to drain the pools, 
la times of plenty grain was very cheap. A bullock-load or 160 
pounds (SO ‘pahka tihers) of millet, enough to last a family of six for 
a month, could be bought for 2s. (Re. 1). Fruit and vegetables 
were less plentiful than grain, fowls, and mutton. Plantains were 
the chief fruit, and mangoes were abundant though inferior to 
Bombay, Goa, and other coast mangoes. Palm-juice was drunk 
fresh and fermented. The fermented juice Avas drunk to excess 
by most of the lower classes. The other fruits were melons, pome¬ 
granates, grapes, pineapples, limes, custardapple.s, jacks, and 
guavas. Cocoanuts and dates were abundant and were sent to the 
coast. Though it Avas suppo.sed that the cocoa-palra did not flouiish 
away from the sea, there were groves or forests of cocoa-palms 150 
miles from the coast. Neither rice nor gram was common; millet 
took the place of rice or wheat and kuUhi of gi’am,^ About 
this time (1792) the district or sarkar of Bankapur, of the province 
or subha of Bijapur, contained sixteen sub-divisions or pargands 
yielding a yearly revenue of £254,299 (Rs. 26,42,990).“ 

By the treaty of SeringApatam (February 1792) at the end of 
the third Maisur War (1790-1792) the Mar^ith^s wei’e confirmed in 
their possession of the Bombay Karnatak. Most of Dharw^r and 
Bavanur was made over to Parashuram Bhan not as a grant or 
jdgir, but in payment of the expenses he had incurred in the late 
►War with Tipu. The parts not ceded to Parashurdm Bhau^s family 
were assigned for the support of certain garrisons and for the 
payment of the Maratha array under the command of Dhondu 
Pant Gokhale an officer of the Peshwa, whom, during his absence to 
Beringdpatam, Parashuram Bhau had left behind, and who before 
Parashnrdm^s return, had by raising money and troops, become so 
strong that Parashuram Bhdu had to temporise with him.^ 

While Parashuram Bhau was in the country south of the 
'I'ungbhadra, a Maratha named Dhundhia Vagh, whose daring and 
iinscrupulousness bad raised him to high rank in the Mai.sur army, 
left Tipu’s service, and in 1790 with a few followers settled 
as a freebooter in the country near UharAvar. On his return from 
Maisur in 1793 Parashurdm Bhau Avas too busily engaged in disputes 
with the Kolhapur chief to leave him time to attempt to suppress 
Dhundhia. In 1794 Dhondhu Pant whom the Poona government 
had directed to act against Dhundhia, attacked him with great vigour. 
Dhundhia Vdgh Avas totally defeated and forced to take refuge with 
bis late master Tipu with whom he had been negotiating for the 
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® The details are Haveli Rs. 2,57,4.')6, Mdsur Rs, 15,000, Kundgol Rs. 9,09,037, 
Karajgi Rs. 1,20,000, Kumdaran Ks. 41,250, Dhdrwdr orNasarabad Rs, 1,20,129, 
Nargal R6i.S4,377, Gadmi Rs.3,1.3,10.5, MiarikotaRs.97,500, Lakhmeshvar 113.2,59,629, 
Rynabeli Rs. 82,500, Haliyal Rs-24,581, Bajgal Rs, 37,500, Banohali Rs. 68,761, 
Haribar Rs. 10,368, and Risihali Rs. 13,1903. The Navalgund and Nargund sub¬ 
divisions belonged to the district of Torgal. Navalgund yielded, a yearly revenue of 
Rs. 75,420, and Nargund of Rs. 75,000. Waring’s Marathds, 243,246. 

^ iStokt's' Belgaiim, 60. 
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recovery of Savanur.i From 1795 to 1800 the district was full of 
disturbances owing to Parashuram’s absence at Poona and Kolhapur, 
to the self-aggrandizement of Dhondu Pant Gokhale, who in 1796, 
through the last Peshwa Bajirdo’s (1 796-1817} friendship had been 
appointed the Peshwa's governor or mr-mhhedar of the Bombay 
Karn&tak, and to the lax system of administration. In 1797 one 
Bhimrao, who had possessed himself of Dambal in Gadag, gathered 
an army and with Dhondhu Pant Gokhale’s aid or connivance 
ravaged the rich and hitherto nntouched country south of the 
Malprabha, and for twelve years carried on unceasing pillage and 
murder, until at last Dhondhu Pant’s nephew Bapu Gokhale was 
forced to disown and seize him. This was not done until one-half 
of the population of the tract was destroyed and tillage was con¬ 
fined to little circles round villages from which the people on the 
approach of the enemy had to betake themselves to the village 
tower. These towers, with which the villages however small 
were furnished, were the only security the people had for their lives, 
though occasionally even the towers were set fire to and all within 
died ot suffocation." hile the north was thus disturbed the other 
parts of the district were not at rest. Contests were continually 
going on between the Kolbdpur chief, Parashur^m Bh^u, and 
Dhondu Pant Gokhale, sometimes jointly sometimes each for 
himselfi In the course of these struggles (1799) Dhondu Pant 
appropriated Navalgnnd and Gadag which belonged to an 
hereditary desdi, ^ a great portion of the Bh&u’s territory 
was ravaged and usurped by the KoMpur chief ; and in 1799 
Parashuram was killed." In 1799 the fourth Maisur War 
ended on the 4th of May by the victory of the confederate British 
and Nizam’s armies, the fall of Seringapatam, and the death 
of Tipu. The descriptions of the country seem to show that it had 
fallen off considerably between 1790 and 1800. In 1790 and 1791 
the ravages of Parashuram’s army had caused ruin and famine, 
and between 1790 and 1794 the uncontrolled brigandage of Dhundhia 
Vdgh had impoverished the people.^ In a private letter, dated 
the 20th of May 1800, Major Munro wrote : Sdvanur and Dhdrwar 
belong to the Peshwa and to Appa Sflbeb, the son of Parashuram 
Bhdu. Neither of them have much authority. Their deputies plunder , 
each other, and are seldom able to collect the revenue as their districts 
are full of a rebellious or rather of a thieving set of petty landlords,® 


* Gleig’a Life of Munro, I. 254. 

® Marshall’s Statistical Report of Belgsum <1820}, 134. 

« Belgaum, 63. 4 gtokes’ Belgaum, 61 - 64. 

ii, ^ ia 1791 Parashurilin Bhlu accompanied 

tlm Jliiiglisji and the Niz4m in their wars against Tipu he spread havoc and dismay 
wherever he went. The country about Sashivhally in Maisur before ParaBhurain4 
mvaaion (1791) was in a very good state. After his destructive march not above 
v'lv IT 1 psople remained alive and these were left destitute of everything 
° I u i T® could either carry away or destroy. The wretched remnants of 

M' 70*0 begun to recover, when Dhundhia VAgh came among them 

(i/au-iySlap He did not put any one to death ; but he plundered the houses and 
even burned soine of the villages, the inhabitants of which he suspected of hiding 
their property. Buchanan’s Mysore, HI. 305. ^ 

* Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 247. 
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Colonel A. Wellesley^ afterwards tlio Duke of Wellington, wliilo 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vagli, wrote in a letter to Government 
dated the 7th of July 1800: ‘Whether from a recollection of 
former oppressions or from a sense of their inability to protect 
them, it is clear that the people are averse to the government 
of the Bhau’s family and desire a change/ In a letter to Major 
Munro on the 7th of August 1800, Colonel Wellesley wrote, ‘ I hope 
that before we shall have done in this country, if we do not take it 
for ourselves, we shall establish in it a strong government, ono 
which can keep the relations of amity and peace. At all events, 
we have established a respect for ourselves; we have gained a 
knowledge of and have had friendly intercourse with the principal 
people; and it is not probable that they will hereafter be very 
forward to encourage any disturbance in our country. They seo 
plainly that it is in our power to retaliate, and from what I have 
seen of their country and their mode of management, I am of 
opinion, that at present our robbers would get more than theirs, 
or in other words that they have mox’e to lose than we have.'^ 
According to Buchanan, the territory south of the Varda, 
though fertile, was greatly inferior to the Savanur district; but 
both were fast becoming dosert.'*^ Near Ilarihar and as far at 
least as Savanur most of the husbandmen were Lingayats. There 
were scarcely any Marathas among them. Very few of the poorer 
people married, as the expense of the marriage ceremony was 
considered too great. They pleased their mistresses by a piece 
of cloth after which they lived as husband and wife ; and both 
the woman and her children were as much respected as if she had 
been married with due ceremonies. There were very few spinsters. 
Few of the men were in the habit of going to foreign countries, and 
the rich had more wives than one, which made up for the men who 
lived as bachelors. 'I'he people on the banks of the Tungbhadra were 
remarkably fickle, constantly changing from one side of the river to 
the other and at each time changing their masters. Buchanan found 
them remarkably stupid, though they prided themselves on being 
superior to their northern neighbours, who, according to them, were 
no better than beasts. The Brahmans also were stupid and 
illiterate.^ 

After his defeat in 1794 Dhundhia Vagh re-entered Tipu’s 
service and was offered speedy preferment if he would turn 
Muhammadan. Dhundhia refused, was forcibly circumcised, and was 
cast into prison. He was kept in irons till he was set free by the 
English on the taking of SeringApatam in May 1799. He soon 
began to plunder and with 300 men was driven from Maisur by a 
British force under Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Dalrymple.'^ He 
then entered Dharw^lr, but was attacked by Dhondu Pant Gokbale 
into whose hands his family and effects fell. He next fled 
towards the territories of the Nawab of Savanur pursued by a 
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detachment oE Maratha horse. He ofEered to enter into Gokhale’s 
seiTice, hut Gokhale refused to receive him unless he gave himself 
up.^ He left Savaunr and in August or September 1799 entered 
the Kolhapur service^ the chief readily receiving him into his army. 
He became too strong for the Kolhajmr chief, quarrelled with him, 
set up for himself, gathered the disaffected and discontented of all 
parts of India, and, taking advantage of the absence of Appa Saheb 
and Gokbale at the siege of Kolhapur, ro-entored the district, and 
established himself so firmly that no force which they could bring 
could over drive him from it.'^ He assumed the title of the King of 
the two Worlds, and in the early months of 1,800 plundered 
several places near Kittur in Belgaum on the Dharwar frontier 
and to the north of Dharwar. He then established himself in 
the Sa.vannr country, and, on the first of May 1800, laid siege to 
Dambal, twelve miles south-east of Gadag. While Dhiindhia was 
engaged at the siege of Dambal, Appa Saheb Patvardhan detached 
a force of 5000 cavalry and a largo body of infantry to stop his 
progress. Against Appa’s force Dhundhia despatched one of equal 
strength. Appals force was attacked, beaten, and dispersed, and 
about !100 horse were taken to Dhundhia^s camp.'"* Dhundhia got 
possession of Dambal, advanced to H^vamir then in the Siivanur 
country, and was joined by all kinds of people chiefly Muaalm^.n3 
from Aurangabad, Haidarahad, Kadappa, and almost the whole <i£ 
Tipu’a cavalry.^ He sent small detachments across the Varda to 
take the forts in that country and to make collections, and, by the 
18th of June 1800, except Hivanur on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra about sixteen miles north of Ranebennur, there was 
no fort of any consequence which had not fallen into Dhundhia^s 
hands. Colonel Wellesley, who was in command of the troops in 
Maisur, represented that so long as Dhundhia remained at large 
it was impossible to settle the Maratha frontier, or to roiStore peace 
and order in Sunda in North Kanara which had been ceded to the 
English on the death of Tipu. He was ordered to march 
with a large force against Dhundia and was authorized to enter 
Maratha territory. He arrived at Harihar on the right bank ot 
tbo Tungbhadra on the 16th of June, and on the 20th of June sent 
a patrol to reconnoitre the fort of Airani on the left bank of th.e 
Tungbhadra, about six miles below Harihar. The fort was left by 
the gaii’ison during the night and the English troops took 
possession on the morning of the 2l8t.® By the 24th of June 
Colonel Wellesley had passed the Tungbhadra and on the 27th 
arrived with cavalry and advanced picquets before Ranebennur about 
twelve miles west of Airani. The fort fired on the cavalry and an 
attack was instantly ordered. The assault was made by advanced 
picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 Natives under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny and the leading battalion. Colonel 


^ Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, I. 302 ; and Grant Duff’s MarAth^s, 543. 
“Wellington’s Supplementary Deapatche.'?, II. 78, 

■‘Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, 1, 558-550. 

’ Wellington’s SiipplemenUiry De.*tpalehes, I. 550. 

'■ Wellington's Supplementary Des^mtohes, II, 28, 
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Stevenson posted cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison^a 
retreat and Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such 
dash that the place was escaladed without the loss of a man. Most 
of the garrison of 500 men were killed. Like the fort of Air4ni 
Ranebennur was given to Appa Saheb. Shortly after the capture 
of RAnebennur a detachment under Colonel Stevenson drove 
Dhundhia^s people out of the country between the Varda and the 
Tuugbhadra.* 

Meanwhile Dhondu Pant Gokhale was moving south from 
Kolhdpur ostensibly to co-operate with Colonel Wellesley against 
Dbiindhia who had removed (19th June) to Hubli about ten miles 
south of Dharwar. It was arz'anged that Gokhale should not cross 
the Malprabha until Colonel Wellesley had passed the Varda and 
had advanced to Savanur. But before Colonel Wellesley had passed 
the Varda, Gokhale crossed the Malprabha and went into the Kittur 
district with the intention of making peace with Dhundhia. He re¬ 
stored to Dhundhia his family and everything that was taken from 
him in his defeat in 1799, and sent an agent to his camp to negotiate. 
Hearing that after leaving him the same agent had gone to Colonel 
Wellesley^s camp, Dhundhia suspected Gokhale of treachery and 
moved against him. Gokhale endeavoured to draw ofi into the forest 
country north-west of Kittur, but on the 30th of June between Dh4r- 
war and Haliydlin Kd,nara Dhundhia attacked his rear guard of 250 
horse and cut it to pieces. Gokhale, who was in command, was slain, 
and, in fulfilment of a vow which he had taken on his defeat in 1799, 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokhale’s heart^s-blood. Four of 
the guns fell into Dhundhia's hands who pursued the main body of 
the army. The horse escaped, some to Dhdrwdr and others to 
Haliyal where they were welcomed and protected by a British 
detachment.^ News of Gokhale’s defeat and death reached Colonel 
Wellesley atRanebeunur on the2ndof July. lie left Ranebennurand 
arrived atllaveri on the Poona-Harihar road on the 3rd, he reached 
Devgiri on the 6th, and the right hank of the Varda on the 7th. After 
biTilding a redoubt to guard the boats and secure communication 
with the rear, he crossed to the left bank of the Varda. On the 11th 
Colonel Wellesley heard that Dhundhia, who had been in the Kittur 
country till the 7th, had advanced to Kundgol, about twenty 
miles north of Savanur, with the intention of giving him battle. 
Colonel Wellesley marched to Savanur onthe 12th to place his baggage 
in safety. On the evening of the 13th he heard that Dhundhia 
had come to within six miles of his camp, and then returned to 
Kundgol. Leaving his baggage in Savanur, on the morning of the 
14th, Colonel Wellesley marched to Kundgol, but on the night of 
the 13th Dhundhia had fled about eighteen miles east to Kanveh. 
Thus between the morning of the 13th and of the 14th Dhundhia 
marched about fifty-four miles. Dhundhia had left a garrison of 600 
men in Kundgol, which the British troops attacked after a march 
of over twenty-two miles and when they had been under arms more 
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than twelve hours. The cavalry under Colonel Stevenson surrounded 
the place j the gateway was attacked by the 1st battalion of the 12th 
Regiment and an endeavour was made to blow it open, while the 
grenadiers of the 73rd Regiment under Captain Todd, supportod 
by those of the Ist battalion of the 8th Rogimentj eacaladed the 
curtain on the opposite side with a spirit which overcame every 
obstacle. The place was carried with small loss on the evening of 
the 14th. The officers who distinguished themselves on this occasion 
were Colonel Stevenson, Lieutenant-Colonel Torin, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tolfrey, Major Powis, Captain Balfour of the Artillery, 
and Captain Todd, and tho grenadiers of the 73rd. As Dhundhia’a 
people had begun to desert him at Kundgol, Colonel Wellesley 
issued a proclamation offering a reward of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) for 
his person. On the 15th Colonel Wellesley marched to Lakhmeshvar, 
a large and rich town about sixteen miles south-east of Kundgol, 
which was evacuated. On the ICth he marched twelve miles north 
to Shirhatti which before his arrival had been undergoing a siege 
for throe weeks. Colonel Wellesley spent the 17th and 18th in 
retracing his steps to Sdvanur to got his baggage and provisions. 
Meanwhile Dhundhia had fled from Kanveh on the ISth to tho 
forests behind Dambal, and thence on the 17th to Annigeri about 
thirty miles east of DbArwAr.^ On tho night of the 19th Colonel 
Wellesley was joined at S^vanur by part of Gokhalo’s beaten army 
under tho command of his nephew Bjipu Gokhale, which had 
remained at Haliy4l from the day of their defeat (30th June). With 
tho intention of joining Colonel Bowser, who was coming from the 
Doab, Colonel Wellesley left Savanur, arrived at Kalasa about ten 
miles north on the 22nd, at Lakhmeshvar about five miles further 
north on the 23rd where he received supplies of cattle, and at 
Shirhatti about ten miles further north on the 25th, where he was 
joined by about 1500 Maratlia horse tho remaining portion of 
Gokhale^s beaten ai’my. On tho 2()th he went to Dambal, about 
fifteen miles north-east, and appeared before the fort which contained 
about 1000 mon. To them he offered a promise of safety, and 
gave them an hour to consider till tho lino would como up. They 
declined to accept the terms offered and the fort was surrounded 
by the cavalry under Colonel Bteveuson and by tho Mardthas under 
Gokhale. It was attacked in throe places. At tho gateway by 
Major Dcsse, with tho picquets, supported by two cojnpaniea of the 
2nd battalion of the 2nd Regiment; on one face by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Capper with tho grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd 
and the 2nd battalion of the 4th Regiment; and on the other by 
Captain Maephorson with the grenadiers and light infantry of tho 
77th and tho remainder of tho 2nd battalion of tho 2nd Bombay 
Regiment, it was impossible to force the gateway. But the party 
under Ensign Hooper, of the 73rd Regiment, entered tho fort by 
escalade, and the other two attacks succeeded nearly at the same 
time. Almost the only loss to the assailants was caused by the 
breaking of a ladder,® The commandant of the fort foil into the 


'Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, II. 56, 59, 61, 65-C7. 
* Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, II, 73. 
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hands o£ the British troops and was hanged.' The fort was handed 
to the Peshwa’s commandant who had been confined in irons in 
the fort since Dbuudliia took it on the 4th of Maj. On the 27th 
Colonel Wellesley arrived at Gadag, about fifteen miles north, but 
found it empty. The fall of Dambal was a severe blow to Dhundhia, 
who moved from Annigeri to Saundatti in Belgaum with the object 
of crossing the Malprabha. By the 27th of July the whole district 
was cleared of Dhundhia and his people; not a single stronghold 
was left in his hands. Colonel Wellesley arrived at AlagvAdi, 
about five miles north of Navalgund, on the 29th. From Alagvfidi 
he marched into Belgaum, plundered and destroyed Dhundhia^s 
camp on the Malprabha, pursued him through Belgaum, Bijapur, and 
the Nizam's territories, until on the 10th of September he was 
surprised and killed at the Nizdm's village of KonAgal. The 
destruction of Dhundhia’s power did not free the district from 
disturbance. So bitter was the feeling between Peshwa B^jirfio and 
the Patvardhans, that the Peshwa instructed BApu Gokhale his 
governor, or sar-subheddr, of the Bombay Karnatak to harass and 
annoy Appa S£ihebj and in November 1801 B^pu Gokhale brought 
an army, and took and plundered S^vanur and Hd,veri about six 
miles south of Karajgi.'' 

In October 1802 Peshwa Bdjirdo was driven by Holkar from 
Poona, and took refuge with the English with whom he entered into 
the treaty of Bassein (Slsb December). Under the terms of this 
treaty, in return for the British guarantee of protection, to meet the 
•■'expenses of the subsidiary force, along with other territory Bdjirdo 
ceded the S^vanur country with twenty-six sub-divisions and with 
a yearly revenue of £102,284 (Rs, 10,22,840) and the sub-division 
of Bankfipur with a yearly revenue of £55,676 (Rs. 5,56,760). At 
the close of 1803, this territory was restored to the Peshwa in 
exchange for land in Bundelkhand. To reinstate Bajirfio at Poona 
General Wellesley, who had returned to Maisur after Dhundhia's 
death, again entered (1803) Dharw^r on his way to Poona. During 
the campaign against Sindia and the Berar R^ja (18i)S) the district, 
though torn by internal dissensions, remained fairly quiet, as 
General Wellesley had made it clearly understood that he would 
not have his communication with the south disturbed.® Between 
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* Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69. The comniandant seems to have been hanged 
because he did not give up the fort (Gov. Gen. to Secret Com, of the Board 
of Directors, 31st August 1880, Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69). Colonel Wellesley 
seems to have afterwards regretted that the commandant was hanged. In 1801, 
Colonel Stevenson, who was second in command at Dambal, wrote to General 
Wellesley to use his influence to get him the same summary powers which General 
Wellesley had at Dambal. General Wellesley (1st July ISOl, Sup, Despatches, II. 
484) disapproved of Colonel Stevenson’s proposal, saying, such extraordinary powers 
ought never to be exercised. According to a correspondent in the Bombay (Gazette 
(27th April 1881), before he left India, General Wellesley induced the Government of 
Bombay to allow the widow of the commandant to adopt a son and tlie son to bear 
the hereditary title of BahMur Desdi of Dambal, According to Rdo Bahiidur 
Tirmalrdo the commandant’s name was Shrinivas VenkaUdrl, a 3m4rt BrAhman 
whose grandson joined the rebellion in 1858 and forfeited his life and estates. A 
correspondent of the Bombay Gazette (lOth March 1881) notices that the people of 
the country have not forgotten the hanging of the commandant. 

- Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, IL 623. 

3 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 124; West’s Southern Maritha Country, 29. 
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1800 and 1803 the struggle for power and plunder among the loca 
estate-holders and officersof the Peshwa government continuedwithoui 
intermission. The two chief estate-holders withinDharwdrlimits wer< 
Appa Saheb Patvardhan who enjoyed a yearly revenue of £40,00C 
(R8.4 Id/c/is) and who kept 500 horse and 1000 foot,and Venkatrdo o: 
Nargund and R^mdurg, a near relative of both Appa S^heb anc 
Bapu Gokhale, who enjoyed a revenue of £12,500 (Es. 1,26,000) and 
who kept 500 men to garrison Nargund fort. Among the officers 
of the Peshwa were Bapu Gokhale who commanded a force of 200C 
horse, 1000 infantry with two or three guns, and 1000 Pendhd.ri8. 
He held Navalgund and Gadag yielding a revenue of £50,000 
(Rs. 5 lakhs), and added much to his income by plundering the 
country near his districts. Ganpatr^v Pense, besides holding his 
own estate in South Bijhpnr, managed RAnebennur and Hangal which 
were the estates of a Poona officer named Ruprdm Chaudri; these 
estates together yielded a yearly revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
Bapuji Sindia, who had commanded Dharwar fort since 1794, 
maintained a garrison of 800 peons and 120 horse out of the 
revenues of the districts of Betigeri and Mardagi yielding a yearly 
revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). AmratrAv, the adoptive brother 
of Peshwa Bajirao held the town and districts of Annigeri and 
Parasgad in Belgaum yielding a yearly revenue of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides these there was Kheir Khdn the Naw^b of Sdvanur the only 
Musalra^n of note. He had been so ill-used by Tipu and wa .3 so harass¬ 
ed by the BrAhman estateholders and chiefs, that in 1800 he placed 
himself under the protection of Colonel Wellesley. Colonel Wellesley 
had arranged to secure his revenues to the Nawilb but nothing was 
done.^ He was a pensioner on the Mard,thds, hut his pension of 
£500 (Rs. 5000) a year was seldom paid. In 1806 his palace was in 
ruin8,and himself and his familyiu rags. Towardsthe closeof B^jirdo’s 
reign (1813-17), as they knew he was bent on their ruin, most of the 
Southern Mardtha chiefs, though not actively turbulent, maintained 
an attitude of semi-independence of the Peshwa. To this want of 
harmony among the rulers were added the poverty of the country and 
the misery of the peasantry brought about by the Peshwa^s system of 
farming the revenue. Independently of the distrust which Bdjirao^s 
character and aims excited the power wielded by the notorious 
Trimbakji Denglia caused general disgust. The temper of the country 
was shown in 1814 by the refusal of the commandant of Dharwdr to 
give op the fort to Trimbakji in accordance with the orders of the 
Peshwa who had to send a force to invest it.^ On the 13th of June 
1817, under the treaty of Poona,thePeshwa agreed to cede territory in 
lieu of the contingent he was bound by the treaty of Bassein to maintain. 
Dhdrwdr and Kusvugal about fifteen miles east of Dharwdr, together 
with the districts south of the Varda, were among the cessions. The 
early occupation of these districts was considered of gi-eat import- 


* Transactions in the MarJltha Empire (180.3), 85-88. 

® Grant Duffs MardthAs, 623-624. When asked by BdjirAo to surrender the fort 
to Trimbakji the commandant replied : ‘ If your Highness will send a gentleman 
to relieve mein the command, or if you will send a clerk in your own name, to whom 
I can commit my charge, your servant will present the keys to him ; but I will never 
give over the fort of DhirwAr to such a person as Trimbakji Denglia,’ 
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anee to the British interests as it would facilitate the extensive 
operations at that time in course of preparation against the Pendh^tris, 
and, in the case of rupture with the Peshwa, the possession of 
Dharw^ir would be of infinite value to any force advancing from 
the south.* Colonel, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro was appointed 
Commissioner with both civil and military command of the newly 
acquired territory. Taking with him a force, already on the 
Tungbhadra underBrigadierCeneralPritzler, he marched toDharwAr. 
Major Newall at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry was 
sent in advance, and he conducted matters wdth so much address 
that he prevailed on the garrison, though in a state of mutiny, to 
yield. In July 1817, when Colonel Munro and his party arrived, they 
found the fort in the bands of the Company’s troops.® Shortly 
after his arrival and before hostilities with the Peshwa had begun 
Munro was ordered to reduce Sundur, a principality beyond the 
Tungbhadra, whose chief had defied the authority of the Peshwa, 
and for whose reduction the Company had long before given a 
pledge. On the 11th of October, leaving the second battalion of 
the 4th Regiment of Native Infantry and two six-pounder field-pieces 
under the command of Major Newall to occupy Dh^rwAr, Kusvugal, 
and R^nebennur, Colonel Munro and Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple 
crossed the Tungbhadra with the remainder of the force and re¬ 
duced Sundur. After this service, on the 7th of November, in obe¬ 
dience to instructions, Colonel Munro niade over command to Colonel 
Hewett, C.B., with directions to move the brigade to the point where 
. Brigadier-deneral Pritzler was appointed to join,® Colonel Munro 
returned to Dharwar on the 14th of November, and there heard of 
the outbreak of the war with the Peshwa and of the battle of Kirkee 
(5th November). On the 28th of November he wrote"* to the Gov- 
ernor-General: ‘ The hostile conduct of the Peshwa and my present 
situation in the middle of the Southern Marathas, where I have an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of their civil and military govern¬ 
ment, will, I hope, in some degree excu.se my addressing your Lord¬ 
ship. The local situation of the Poona territories and the still 
remaining influence of the Peshwa, as the nominal head of the Maratha 
states, make the overthrow of his government perhaps the most import¬ 
ant of all the measures that can be adopted for the safety of our own 
dominions. The Maratha government from its foundation has been 
one of the most destructive that ever existed in India. It never 
relinquished the predatory spirit of its founder Shiv^ji. That spirit 
grew with its power, and, when its empire extended from the Ganges 
to the Kaveri, this nation was little better than a horde of imperial 
thieves. All other Hindu states took ajjridein theimprovement of the 
country and in the construction of temples, ponds, canals, and other 
public works. The Mardthas have done nothing of this kind: their 
work has been chiefly desolation. They did not seek their revenue in 
the improvement of the country, but in the exaction of an established 
tribute from their neighbours and in predatory incursions to levy more 
tribute. Though now fortunately obliged to relinquish their claims, 
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tte wish to revive them will never cease but with the extinction 
of their power. A government so hostile in its principles to improve¬ 
ment and tranquillity ought, if possible, to be completely overthrown. 
It may be a matter of some difficulty to decide what ought to be 
established in its room, and whether the chief of the government 
should be taken from among the relations of the Peshwa or the 
descendants of Shivdji. Before the establishment of the new 
state it might be expedient to require the cession to the British 
Government of the provinces south of the Krishna. The provinces 
between the Varda and the Krishna are not properly Mardthaj 
though there is a considerable mixture of Marathas, the KAnarese 
form the body of the people. The Maratha estate-holders or jdgtr- 
ddrs and their principal servants are in some measure considered 
as strangers and conquerors. The best of the horse are in general 
Marathds and are no doubt attached to their chiefs ; but the infantry 
in the forts and villages are mostly Kanarese and are ready to join 
any power that will pay them. All the trading classes are anxious for 
the expulsion of the Mardthds because they interrupt their trade by 
arbitrary exactions aud often plunder them of their whole property. 
The heads of villages, a much more powerful body than the 
commercial class, are likewise very generally desii'ous of being 
relieved from the Maratha dominion.’ 

When Colonel Munro heard that war had broken out, he began 
to make preparations to act against the Peshwa’s troops and to take 
the country. For these purposes his means were of the slenderest. 
The force at his disposal consisted of five companies of Native, 
Infantry, one gun, and one mortar. He had not even the help of a 
staff officer. But he had a most able second in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newallj who, after being appointed by the Madras Government to the 
special command of the fortress of Dhdrwdr, was allowed to leave it 
for more active and important service in the field. Just before the 
outbreak of the war the Peshwa had directed the Southern Marathn. 
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was appointed to Navalgund about twenty miles north-oast of 
Dhdrwar. He very quickly took possession of more than half the 
district, and on the 19th of December (1817) advanced from a village 
about two miles from Navalgaud with 600 men to attack Kasir^o 
Gokhale’s son who was at that place with a body of seven hundred 
horse. About 600 of the horse were picquetted in the streets and 
in the open space between the town and the fort. U'he rest were 
mounted and watching Ramrao who advanced at noon so rapidly 
that he entered the town before the horsemen could mount and 
leave. The panic was so great that the Maratha horse fled in every 
direction without attempting to offer resistance. Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. A large number of 
the enemy were killed, Kiisiraoks son escaped with difficulty, and 
of the two officers under him one was killed and the other wounded 
and taken. On hearing of the defeat of his son, K^sir^o, who was 
then at BMami in South Bijapur, marched to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot, and after gathering the fugitives reached Navalgund 
on the 22nd of December. Ramrao retired into the old fort, and, 
on the 23rd, with his ammunition nearly exhausted, he was very 
hard pressed by Kasirao. On hearing that K^sirao had reached 
Navalgund, on the morning of the 23rd, General Munro marched 
from Dhdrw^r with two flank companies, one of the battalion guns, 
and a five and a half inch mortar under the command of Major 
Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund some small parties of horse 
were seen; and about a mile further the main body was discovered 
moving slowly along the side of a rising ground at a distance of 
about a thousand yards. As the enemy soetned to intend to come 
round on General Muuro’s baggage two shells were thrown and two 
horsemen were killed. On this the whole body moved off attended 
by about two hundred foot, and were soon out of sight leaving 
about ten dead in the streets.^ After the blockade of Navalgund 
was raised General Munro and Major Newall returned to Dhirwar, 
In the beginning of 1818 (flrd January), escorted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Newall at the bead of a detachment of three companies, a 
reinforcement of two iron eighteen-pounders, two iron and two brass 
twelve-pounders, and two mortars, was received from the garrison 
at Belari. With these came six fresh companies, two of the 2nd 
battalion of the 12th Native Infantry and four of the 2nd battalion 
of Pioneers, and three troops of the 5th Native Infantry under the 
command of Captain Garton. The last were furnished on his own 
responsibility by Major-General Lang who commanded in the ceded 
districts. With these reinforcements General Munro considered 
himself strong enough to take the oficnsive. On the 6th of January 
he invested Gadag, about forty miles east of Dharwar, and, after a few 
shells bad been thrown and a battery erected, the place surrendered on 
the 6th. On the 7th he moved on Dambal, about twelve miles south-east 
of Gadag, which after sustaining a four hours’ fire from two batteries 
capitulated on the morning of the 8th. From Dambal he marched on 
Hubli, forty miles west, where he arrived on the 13th, having received 
by the way an accession to bis force of two hundred Maisur regular 
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infantry. Tiio commandant of Hubli fort on being summoned 
promised to surrender on the following morning and kept his word 
marching out with 300 men, the remains of a more numerous 
garrison, of whom a large portion had deserted from want of pay. 
On the following day (15th) Misrikota, about eight miles south-west 
of Hubli, was admitted to the same terms. All these places General 
Munro immediately occupied by corps of constables or peons without 
crippling his little army of regulars. He returned to Dharwdr on 
the 16th without the loss of a man, though threatened at every step by 
Kasirao Gokhale’s cavalry.^ The system of securing the districts by the 
help of irregular troops was attended with extraordinary success. 
Thesearmed constablesin separate parties under their officers,n.otonly 
drove the enemy from the open country, but from several forts and 
many walled villages. To enlist the sympathy of the husbandmen 
and the people in general. General Mvinro caused it to be proclaimed 
that the British Government would treat as enemies all who in 
future paid tribute to the Peshwa or his officers. The people who 
were ground down by the Marathas gladly obeyed so pleasing 
an order. They not only refused to satisfy the demands oi 
their old masters, but acted everywhere in aid of the irregulars. 
Before the 18th of January the whole of the Marfitha 
country south of the Malprabha was completely in the hands 
of General Munro.* General Munro remained at Dh^rwar till the 
4th of February organizing his force and bringing the conquered 
country to order. His troops were in the interval actively employed 
partly in escorting ti’easure partly in opposing the Pendharis, A 
band of these marauders passing the flank of the Brutish troops 
beyond the Narbada and ascending the Berar hills, had marched 
south and spread havoc in the Company’s territories beyond the 
Tungbhadra. One of these marauding companies recrossed the 
Tunghhadra on the 18th of January and marched north leaving the 
Sunda forests in Kanara about six miles on their left. On the 20th 
General Munro heard of them and at eight o’clock that night 
detached Captain Garton with three troops of the 5th Light Cavalry 
to intercept them passing between Dhilrwar and Haliyal. Captain 
Garton came by surprise upon the enemy’s bivouac at three in the 
following morning (21st) and within an hour they were driven beyond 
the frontier with a loss of twenty men and forty horses.® On the 5th 
of Pobrnary General Munro started for Baddmi on the Malprahba in 
South Bijapur. His force included three troops of Cavalry, twelve 
companies of Native Infantry, four companies of Pioneers, foui 
heavy guns, four field pieces, and a howitzer. He marched first tc 
Navalgund and then to Hullur seven miles north-west of Hon, where 
he encamped on the 8th. The Pioneers, who were employed this day 
in opening a road in advance, were driven in by a party of horse. Tc 
reconnoitre the strength and designs of the enemy a picquet ol 
thirty native cavalry were ordered out accompanied by Captaic 
Middleton, the officer on duty for the day. This picquet was enticed 


* Blacker’s MarAtha War, 287 ; Gleig’a Life of Munro, I. 483-84. 

- (Jleig’s Life of Munro, I. 482, 485. 

BJackcr’s Mardtha Wai', 288-89; Glcig's Life of Munro, I, 185-86, 
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to follow small parties of the enemy until they found themselves 
exposed to the attack of an overwhelming force. Though very 
closely pressed they retreated in good order and gained the camp 
with the loss of nine men and eight horses killed and wounded. A 
troop of the 5th Cavalry was immediately ordered out to repel the 
enemy who retired, and Captain Munro, who commanded, after 
pursuing till nightfall made no more impression on them than the 
destruction of a few of the worst mounted.* About this time (lOth 
February) the English took possession of Satflra and by proclama¬ 
tion issued on the 11th of February the Peshwa was formally 
deposed and with certain specified exceptions his tein-itory was 
annexed to the British dominions.^ From this date the lands 
' included in the present district of Dharwar, which were already in 
the hands of General Munro, may be said to have passed to the 
British. The scene of General Mnnro’s exploits was shifted 
first to Bijapur, then to Belgaum, and then to Sholdpur until his 
triumphantly successful campaign ended on the 15th of May with 
the reduction of the strong fortress of Sholapur.^ The approach 
of the monsoon forced General Munro to bring back from Sholapur 
his as well as General Pritzler’s divisions of the grand army of 
the Deccan and they reached Iluhii on the 15th of June 1818. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Newall with the second battalion of the fourth 
Regiment resumed possession of Dharwdr into which were thrown 
the heavy guns and ordnance stores; and the head-quarters and 
remaining corps cautoned at Hubli in preparation for the approaching 
rains."* 

On General Muuro devolved not merely the conduct of the war hut 
the civil administration of all the provinces which he had obtained by 
conquest or cession. Every question connected with the settlement 
of claims, the adjustment of the revenue, and the administration of 
justice was referred to him ; his tent was not more the head-quarters 
of an army than the chief civil court in the Bombay Karndtak. How 
great an impression General Munro’s .success made on those of his 
contemporaries who were best able to estimate his services is shown 
by the following letter from Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Adams, the 
Secretary to the Government of India (13bh February 1818) ; ‘ I send 
you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro Sdheb, written for the 
informatioia of Sir Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the same 
impression upon you that it did upon me, we shall .all recede, 
as this extraordinary man comes forward. We use common 
vulgar means, and go on zealously and actively and courageously 
enough ; but how different is his part in the drama ! Insulated 
in an enemy’s country with no military means whatever (five 
disposable companies of sepoys were nothing), he forms the 
plan of subduing the country, expelling the army by which it is 
occupied, and collecting the revenues that are due to the enemy 
through the means of the inhabitants themselves aided and 
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supported by a few irregular infantry, wbom be invites, from the 
neighbouring provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is at once 
simple and great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his 
could alone have anticipated. The country comes into his hands by 
the most legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of 
the natives to place themselves under his rule, and to enjoy the 
benefits of a government, which, when administered by a man like 
him, is one of the best in the world. Munro, they say, has been 
aided in this great work by his local reputation, but that adds to 
his title to praise. His popularity, in the quarter where he is placed, 
is the result of long experience of his talents and virtues, and rests 
exactly upon that basis of which an able and good man may be 
proud,’^ la the British House of Commons, on the occasion of a 
vote of thanks being passed to the Indian army, Mr. Canning spoke 
of General Munro’s service in the following terms: ^At the southern 
extremity of this long line of operations, and in a part of the 
campaign carried on in a district far from public gaze, and without 
the opportunities of early special notice, was employed a man 
whose name I should indeed have been sorry to have passed over 
in silence. I allude to Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentleman of 
whose rare qualifications the late House of Commons had 
opportunities of judging at theii’ bar, on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, and than whom Europe never produced 
a more accomplished statesman, nor India, so fertile in heroes, a 
more skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose occupations for some 
years must have been rather oi a civil and administrative than o£^ 
a military nature, was called early in the war to exorcise abilities 
which, though dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into 
the field with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a 
very small proportion were Europeans, and marched into the 
Mardtha territories to take possession of the country which had been 
ceded to ua by the treaty of Poona. The population which he 
subjugated by arms he managed with such address, equity, and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts and feelings. 
Nine forts were surrendered to him or taken by assault on his 
way; and at the end of a silent and scarcely observed progress, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of force leaving every¬ 
thing secure and tranquil behind him. This result speaks more 
than could be told by any minute and extended commentary.’® 
The shattered state of his health compelled General Munro to leave 
his appointments, both civil and military, in the Southern Maritha 
country and In the autumn of 1818 he returned to Madras- On his 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, of the Madras Civil Service, who 
was Collector of Beldri, was appointed under Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Principal Collector of the Maratha Country south of 
the Krishna and Political Agent with the Rdja of Kolhapur and 


' Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 503. 

- Gleig’s Life of Munro, 1. 505. Mr. Canning waa mistaken regarding the number 
of fortresses taken. More than nine were reduced directly by General Munro, and 
more than twenty-seven by hia officers. 
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the southern J^girdars.^ It has been stated above that after the 
reduction of ShoMpur (15th May) (jeneral Munro's army returned 
for the rainSj part under Lieutenant-Colonel Newall to Dharw^ir 
and part under Ceneral Pritzler to Hubli. In the latter half (J uly- 
December) of the year (1818) cholera prevailed to a frightful degree 
in this part of the country causing immense mortality in the army 
and among the people g-enerally. At Hubli, in Greneral Pritzler^s 
camp, in three days two officers and upwards of one hundred 
Europeans were carried off by cholera* Between 1819 and 1824 the 
district seems to have been quiet.^ In October 1824 Mr. Thackeray, 
the Political Agent and Principal Collector, was .shot dead in a 
disturbance at Kittur, the chief of which had in July died childless. 
In 1826 the question arose whether the district of L)h4rwar and the 
states under it should continue under Bombay or be transferred to 
the Madras Presidency. Much correspondence passed between the 
two Governments, each claiming the territory as most fitly belonging 
to them.^ When the question of the transfer was I'eferred to them. 


Chapi 
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1818 

Ch 
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1 Grant Duff’s Mardth^s, 670, ’Bombay Courier, 19th December 1818. 

3 Mr. F. L. Charles, 0. S. 

■* The reasons in favour of the districts continuing under the Government which ruled 
theDeccau and the west'eoast were ; Thatof the MarAthachiefa whose head-quarters were 
in Poona or SitAra, some held a laige part of the KarnAtak districts; that some of 
the Patvardhans whose possessions lay chiefly to the south of the Krishna lived to the 
north of the river and some had possessions scattered over districts near Poona and 
iSholApur, which must keep them connected with Bombay and make them look to 
Bombay for redress ; that the difficulty of managing these chiefs would increase as the 
seat of government was more remote ; that the distance of the Madras Government 
must render it in some degree liable to be guided by the representations of the 
local authorities in measures connected with these chiefs and tend to diminish 
their security; and that the facility which Bombay possesses of throwing in 
reinforcements by sea at a week’s warning would give her the best means of 
putting down insurrection in these provinces and made Bombay the government 
best suited for their administration. The reasons in favour of their transfer to 
Madras were thus set forth by Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras : That 
from its geographical position Bombay was unfit to render military aid at all 
seasons of the year, but that Madras was in every way fit to render without delay 
such aid in cases of emergency ; that the management of MarAtba chiefs had 
ceased to be a difficulty to the Madras Government; that the transfer would have 
the effect of putting out of memory the existence of the old Mardtha confederacy ; 
that the estate-holders or ^dgirddr» were strangers from the Konkan and from the 
countries beyond the Krishna and had no influence over the bulk of the people ; that 
mere distance could never be the rule for the annexation of territory to any 
particular presidency ; that the residence of the Mardtha chiefs to the north of the 
Krishna would vary with the fancies of the chiefs and with the seat of government ; 
that their detached possessions under different Governments would not be attended 
with any administrative difficulty ; that much administrative inconvenience would 
follow if the civil and military power were in the hands of different governments, and, 
as the country was already in the hands of Madras troops, its civil administration should 
be in the hands of the Madras Government; that the Dhdrwdr district was bounded 
on the east and west by Madras districts and therefore its transfer to Madras was 
advisable on administrative grounds; that the district, though it had been, overrun by 
MarAthAs, was not a MarAtha district j that it formed part of the KarnAtak which was 
already under Madras and that the people were a portion of the same KAnarese nation 
who lived in BelAri, Sunda, and Maisur, speaking the same language, and differing 
from them in no respect ; that it would give more satisfaction to the people to be 
united to their own nation than to be transferred to a country of MarAthAs with whom 
they had no natural connection ; and that this reunion of their nation as a permanent 
measure was entitled to more weight than the convenience of the MarAtha chiefs who 
should continue to look to Poona and Bombay for redress ; that as a rule the people 

B 98-^55 
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the Court of Directors decided in 1830 that the Karnd,tak districts' 
should continue to form part of the Bombay Presidency. 

In 1830 (17th March) Regulation YII. of the Government of 
Bombay was passed bringing the Southern MarAtha Country under 
the Regulations. The territories were formed into one collectorate, 
called the DhAmAr district or This included^ besides the 

present district, parts of the present Belgaum, Bijapur, and SholApur 
collectorates.^ In 1836 (28th April) Belgaum was formed into a 
separate collectorate, the Collector of DhArwAr continuing to be 
styled Principal Collector.® In 1839 i(28th June), on the death of 
the chief of Nipani now in Belgaum, his estate was resumed by 
Government and thirteen villages in Annigeri were added to the 
DhArwAr district,® In 1844-46 an insurrection broke out in KolhApur 
and spread so rapidly that fears were entertained lest the DhArwAr 
fort might be seized. A force of militia or shetsandis was raised and 
by March 1845 quiet was restored without any serious disturbance.* 
Between 1845 and 1856 public peace remained unbroken. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857-58 the source of danger 
was entirely from the north and the east.® In the north, 
BhaskarraOj or as he was more commonly called BAba SAheb, 
the BrAhman chief of Narguud, who was the most intelligent of 
the Southern Maratha chiefs and who had a library reputed to 
contain between three and four thousand Sanskrit volumes, 
conceived himself wronged by the British Government because he 
was not allowed to adopt a son. His estate, said to be one of ^ 
the oldest possessions in the Bombay Karnatak (1560) and not 
like many held on service tenure, would, he knew, be absorbed 
by the British Government, and his widows be left to depend on 
their bounty.r In the east, Bhimrao Nadgir, hereditary district 
oflBcer of Mundargi, about ten miles south-east of Dambal, and the 
deshomikh of Surtur, about twelve miles south-west of Dambal, were 
known to be close friends and to have great influence in all the 
east and south of the present sub-division of Gadag; they also 
had grievances real or fancied. Between Nargund and MundArgi, 
where BhimrAo’s influence lay, the belt of patches of territory 
belonging to Ramdurg, Jamkhandi, SAngli, and Miraj, might at any 
time have become the gathering-ground for bodies of disaffected men 
belonging to these states. The Nargund chief and BhimrAo had 


of the country above the SahyAdris greatly disliked going to the MalabAr or western 
coast, but had no objection to go to the Coromandel or eastern coast, and as a 
consequence anative of DhArwAr would much rather come to MadrasthangotoBombay; 
and lastly that as neither Madras nor Bombay could pay its charges without aid from 
Bengal, the Madras Presidency would, if DhArwAr were transferred to it, be able to 
answer all its demands without aid from Bengal, while if the transfer were made to 
Bombay, its resources would still be far below its expenditure and both presidenoies 
instead of one would still be dependent on Bengal. Sir Thomas Munro’s Minutes 
dated 6th May 1826, 27th June 1826, and August 1826, in Sir H. Arbuthnot’s Life of 
Munro, II. 89-99, 

^ Stokes’ Belgaum, 86. “ Stokes’ Belgaum, 86. 

* Stokes’ Belgaum, 87. _ _ * Stokes’ Belgaum, 89. 

® The account of the mutinies in DhArwAr is contributed by Mr, F. L. Charles, C.S. 

' LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 226-227. 
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concerted a plan for a rising of the chiefs of Nargund, Rdmdnrg> 
the chief of Anegundi in Madras, and several smaller desdis whose 
influence lay in the territory adjoining this part of tho country. 
Their plans were greatly wanting in boldness and fixity of purpose, 
and, in spite of disquieting rumours, the whole of 1857 and the first 
five months of 1858 passed without any open ekct of treason. At 
this time the Collector was Mr. Ogilby and the Political Agent of 
the Southern Mardtha Country was Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson was 
in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, and decided. He had 
incurred much ill-will from his connection with the InAm Commission, 
but his frank and kindly disposition gave him considerable influence.* 
The policy of these two officers seems to have been, while maintaining 
a watch over their movements, to conciliate and refrain from 
alarming tho dangerous chieftains. As the Nargund fort was 
strong and stood on the top of a steep hill, it was deemed politic 
to ask the chief to send his heavy guns and stores of powder to 
Dhdrw^ir, on the plea that in the unsettled state of the country it 
was advisable to prevent tho possibility of their falling into the 
hands of insurgents. The chief could not refuse this request 
without giving proof of disloyalty, and on the 7th of May 1858 
all but three of his large gums and a large store of gunpowder 
and saltpetre were received in Dh^i,rwilr. The three guns were 
kept on the plea that heavy rain prevented the; carta crossing the 
black soil between Nargund and DMrwar. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed tho chief and led him to suppose that his meditated 
treason had been discovered. Meanwhile, as it was known that 
Bhimrfio of Munddrgi, Kcnchangauda of Shirhatti and Hamgi, and 
the desdi of Surtur had been concerting measures, tho chief 
constable of Dambal was ordered to search Kanchangauda’s house 
or fortified enclo.sure at Hamgi, a village on the Tungbhadra, 
twelve miles south of Mundargi. The chief constable found a 
large quantity of arms and warlike stores, sealed the house and 
sot a guard over it, and reported the matter to head-quarters. 
On this Bhimrao, thinking further concealment useless, gathered 
about seventy men, attacked the guard, murdered the informant, 
and taking tho stores marched with Kanchangauda and attacked 
the treasury at Dambal. Fortunately all the money had been sent 
tg Gadag the day before and tho insurgents gained but little. 
'X 2"^numbers increased to 300 or 400, and, though pursued by the 
superintendent of police, they made their escape towards Kopal in 
tho Nissdm’s territories, where Bhimrao’s family lived. They gained 
Kopal fort on the 30th of May. But word that they had left Dharwar 
had been telegraphed to BeUri, and, by the first of June, Major 
Hughes with the deputy commissioner of Rdichur had collected 
a small forcse, and, after a rapid march, attacked and took 
Kopal, killing Bhimrdo, Kcnchangauda, and 100 men. This 
put an end to the insurrection in tho east of the district. It 
afterwards became known that the attack on Kopal was part of 
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a programme according to "which, the chief of Nargund was to 
attack Dhdrwiir and the west, while Bhimrao wag to establish 
himself at Kopal where his family had influence. The news of 
Bhimr^o’a revolt was known almost immediately at Nargund, and 
the chief placed guns in position on his fort. On the 26th of May, 
after an interview with Brigadier-General LeGrand Jacob at 
Kolhapur, Mr. Manson when he heard of the threatening attitude 
of the Nargund chiof went to Kurundv^d twenty-five miles east 
of Kolhapur. In the hope of preventing further mischief, 
he moved with spood from Kurundvad to the threatened 
quarter, leaving his infantry escort and establishment behind, 
and taking with him only a dozen troopers of the Southern 
Maratha Horso- A letter which he had sent to Colonel G. Malcolm, 
commanding at Kalddgi, asking him to meet him atRaradurg with a 
large body of the Southern Maratha Horse, did not reach KalAdgi 
till Colonel Malcolm had taken the field with 250 horse to attack the 
insurgents who had plundered tho Dambal treasury. When 
Mr. Manson reached Ild,mdiJrg he had no protection but his own 
troopers.^ The chief of Rdmdurg was cordial, supplied him with 
food, and showed him letters from Nargund urging him to rebellion. 
Death, wrote the Nargund chief, is bettor than dishonour. The chief 
advised Mr. Manson not to go to Nargund as the country was 
unsafe. In spite of remonstrances, on the afternoon of the 29th May, 
Mr. Manson set off in a palanquin to Dhdrwiir to join Colonel 
Malcolm.’^ As the road from Rjimdurg to Dhjirw^r passed close 
to Nargund, and, as in addition to his small escort he had only a 
couple of horsemen, Mr. Mansoii’s position was perilous. That 
night (29th May) he pressed forward about ten miles to Snriabund. 
At Suriabund he laid down in his palanquin which had been 
placed on the raised platform of a rest-house. Meanwhile the 
Nargund chief, who was greatly incensed by a letter which 
Mr. Manson had sent fi’om Rdmdurg and who feared that the 
Political Agent had full knowledge of his treasonable intentions, 
went towards RAmdurg with seven or eight hundred horse and 
foot. Hoaring that Mr. Manson was at Suriabund, he turned 
aside and entered the village about midnight. He surrounded 
the village, approached close to the spot where Mr. Manson 
and his party wero asleep, poured on them a volley which killed 
the sentry, and rushed in to finish the work with the sword. Mr. 
Manson, roused from sleep in his palanquin, fired his rovolver at 
his assailants and wounded one, but was immediately overpowered, 
his head cut off, and his body thrown into the fire that had been 
kindled by his party. Besides Puransiiig, one of the best oflScers 
of the Southorn MarAtha Horse, several attendants and bearers wero 
killed, only half a dozen escaped in the dark. The chief returned 
to Nargund with Mr. Malison's head which he stuck on one of the 
gates of the town.® As it is only thirty miles from Nargund, 


1 LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 223. " LeGrand .Tiicob’s Western India, 224. 

^ Bom, (>ov, Sel. CXIII. 192; LeUrand Jacob’s Western India, 221. 
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the newa of Mr. Manson’s murder reached DharwSr on the 
30th of May. On the aame day a sraaU force sent from Dhd,rwd.r 
encamped at Amargol about four miles south of Nargund. This 
detachment was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s force 
of one nine-pounder gun, one howitzer, two companies of the 
74th Highlanders, one company of the 28th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, and 150 of the Southern MarAthaHorse.^ With these troops 
Colonel Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargund on the 
morning of the 1st of June, and immediately proceeded with 100 
horse to reconnoitre the fort. After reconnoitring the party retired. 
This movement was misunderstood by the seven hundred armed 
rabble which the chief hadcollected, and shortly afterwards they came 
pouring out towards the British camp. They were attacked and 
pursued by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the 
town, inflicting a loss of upwards of sixty killed. Skirmishers were 
afterwards thrown forward under cover of the artillery, and by 
evening the town was taken with little loss and the troops were 
moved to the chief’s palace. Early next morning a storming party 
wound up the steep path to the fort gates prepared to blow them 
open. They met with no resistance. The place was almost deserted, 
as many of the defenders had leaped over the precipice rather than 
face the storming pai-ty, I’he chief himself had fled as soon 
as his men began to retreat. Mr,, now Sir Frank Souter, the 
superintendent of police in Belgaum, with a few horsemen 
followed his tract with extraordinary energy, perseverance, and skill, 
and, on the 2nd of June, found the chief with six of his leading 
followers, in the Torgal forest, disguised as pilgrims on their 
way to Pandharpur.2 He was taken to Belgaum, and was confined 
in the main guard of Belgaum fort. He was tried and sentenced 
to death. On the 12th of June he was carried on a cart drawn by 
MhArs through the town to Haystack Hill on which the gallows was 
raised, and was hanged before an immense crowd of spectators.® 
His widows, unable to bear the disgrace, drowned themselves.* 

Thus the disturbance was quelled. In addition to the two 
hundred men killed in action at Nargund and Kopal, forty persons 
of influence were hanged after trial, and about a hundred were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and transportation. 
About a hundred of the armed rabble captured at Kopal and 
Nargund were shot by court-matial. Several pleaders in the 
DhtLrwar Judge’s Court and the ndzar or sheriff of the Court were 
suspected of having favoured the rebellion. The ndzar was convicted 
by the first court that tried him. Government ordered a second 
trial, and this court, consisting of two Europeans, was unable to find 
the complicity of the accused proved and all were discharged. 
Government pensions were granted to the widows and children of 
Bhimrdo of Muuddrgi and other persons of note who had been 
killed and whose estates were confiscated. A proclamation issued 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 103. 

LeGrand Jacob’s Woateru India, 222-26; Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIII, 192-93, 
* Stokes’ Belgaum, 94. * LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 226. 
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on the 3rd of Jane declared the state of Nargund forfeited 
to the British Govermnent. When it lapsed to the British the 
state had forty-one villages of which seventeen were alienated, a 
population of about 22,700, and a gross yearly revenue of about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). Yearly allowances amounting to £130 (Rs. 1300) 
were bestowed on two of the nearest surviving relations of the rebel 
chiefJ The fort was garrisoned for a time by a few British 
troops which were soon withdrawn. It is now uninhabited. As the 
fort has an excellent supply of water, soon after the confiscation, a 
proposal was made that the water cistern and a few buildings should 
be kept in repair and the fort used as a sanitarium for Dh4rwfir 
invalids. With this object the destruction of the cistern was 
countermanded. After confiscation the state remained for some 
time under the charge of the Political Agent of the Southern 
Mar4tha States, but was afterwards transferred to the Collector of 
Dharwdr. Since 1858 the public peace has been unbroken. 


» Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIII. 194. 
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THE LAND‘. 

SECTION T.—ACQUISITION. 

The lands of the district of Dh^rwdr have been gained by cession^ 
lapse^ and conquest. Except the city of Dhdrwar which was ceded 
under the treaty of Poona (June 1817), most of the district fell to the 
British on the overthrow of Bajirav Peshwa in November 1817.^ In 
June 1821 the chief of Sdngli,under articles dated the 12th of December 
1820, ceded New Hubli, Taras, and Samat Bammigatti, instead of 
pay due to British troops. In 1837, on the death of the Chinchni 
chief, one village in Kundgol lapsed; in 1839, on the death of the 
Nipani chief, thirteen villages in Annigeri lapsed; in 1842, on the 
death of the chief of the fourth share of the Miraj estate, eight 
villages in Lakshmeshvar lapsed ; in 1845 on the death of the Soni 
chief, the village of Behatti lapsed ; and in 1848, on the death of the 
T&sgaon chief, one village in Ingalhali and seventeen villages in 
Mulgund lapsed. In 1858, under a proclamation dated the 3rd 
of June 1858, five villages in Savanur, two in Bddarai, one in 
Saundatti, thirteen in Nargund, two in Navalgund, and two in 
Shirol were taken from the rebel chief of Nargund. 

SECTION II.—HISTOEY. 

The earliest government whose influence on the system of land 
management remained atthe beginning of British rule was the govern¬ 
ment of Anegundi or Vijayanagar, which, from about the middle of 
the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century, 1333 to 1573, 


1 Materials for the Land History of Dtirwdr inclnde, besides a memorandum 
by the Survey Commissioner Colonel Anderson, November 1879, on the revenue 
history of T)h4rw4r, Mr. Elphinstone’s Report dated the ’25th of October 1819 (Bd. 
1872); Mr. Chaplin’s Report dated the 20th of August 1822 (Ed. 1877); East India 
Papers III. and IV. (Ed. 1826); Survey Reports in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. CLIV, 
CLV. CLVI. CLIX. CLX, CLXI. CLXII. and the Survey Commissioner’s Files of 
Hubli Navalgund and Nargund Survey and Settlement Reports ; Annual Jamdbaudi, 
Administration, Season, and other Reports and Statements in Bom. Gov. Rev. Reg, 
74 of 1823, 95 of 1824, 123 of 1826, 167 of 1827, 549 of 18.34, 627 of 1835, 771 of 
1837 866 of 1838, 972 of 1839, 1097 of 1840,1238 of 1841, 1342 of 1842, 1451 of 
1843, 1566 of 1844, 90 of 1861, 235 of 1862-64, 76 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 59 of 1868, 65 
of 1869, 95 of 1871, 81 of 1872, 89 of 1873 ; Gov. Res. on Revenue Settlement Reports 
for 1873-74, Rev. Dept. 6092, dated the 27th of October 1875 ; Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. 
Reports from 1872 to 1883 ; and the printed Acquisition Statement of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

* The greater part of the present (1884) district of Dh4rw4r became British 
territory under a Proclamation dated the 11th of February 1818, 
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ruled the south and east of Dhdrwar as far as the Krishna,’ Th« 
foundation of the system of assessment in force under the Bijapui 
(1673-1686)j the Savanur (1686-1752), and the Mar4tha (1752- 
1817} governments, was laid during the reign of the great Anegundj 
king Krishnaraya (1508-164<2). With Krishuaraya and hisministei 
Solu Appdji originated the unit of land assessment and measurement 
known as the rdya-rekha or royal line, also called the hulmdr oi 
field-measure, which, on their assumption of power about 1570, the 
Bijapur priuces took as the rakam or basis of their settlement. In 
the original Anegundi settlement dry-lands were alone measured 
and the survey even of the dry-lands seems not to have been 
completed. In 1833 in many parts of the west, bordering on the 
mabidd or wet land villages, the land units bore peculiar names 
and varied considerably from each other. In 1833 Mr. Elliot 
noticed that a standard of the rdya-rehha-mdr, cut on a post in the 
gateway of the Gadag fort, measured 7 feet 9 inches. Twenty 
of these units made a bigha and thirty-six highds a rdya-rehha-mdr 
or royal-line plot of sixteen to eighty acres.^ A second unit 
standard line in the Basvana temple at Navalgund measured 7 feet 
6 t% inches. Vithalpant a later governor introduced into many 
black soil villages a new unit of measurement, which, after hia 
own name, he called the Vithalpanti mdr. This standard, which 
was cut m the temples of Annigeri and Aminbhd.vi, and on a stone 
at Hebli, measured 10 feet 6fu inches iu the Annigeri temple, 10 
feet llt *5 inches in tho Aminbhavi temple, and 10 feet 6 inches on 
the stone at Hebli.® The Vithalpanti plot may be roughly estimated 
to be equal to three rdya-rekha-mdrs or royal-line plots that is it 
varied from forty-eight to 240 acres. Other Anegundi dry land 
measures were the falli or pole, the galla, and the chigga. 
Another probably an older dry land measure was tho kulva'n or 
hun hdmn, which in Mr. Elliot's opinion was originally the arek 
which yielded one hun of rent.’ 

’ Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hnbli, 29th Oct. 1833 with Appendix. The sab- 
divieions of Ohdrwdr in 1833 were t)h!lrwdr, Parasgad, Navalgund, PAchbApur, 
DambaJ, BankApur, HAngal, Hubli, RAnebennur, Rod, Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, 
Bdgalkot, BAddmi, Huuguiid, Indi, and MiiddebihAl. Of these five were under thje 
sub-collector of Hubli, six under the Bub-oollector of BAgalkot, and the rest under 
the Collector of DhArwdr. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 649 of 18.34, 90-91, 238-239 : Rev. 
Rec. 771 of 1837, 222. 

^ Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 94-95. Mekha also termed rdya-rsiha, from 
rdya the title of the Vijayanagar rulers, was the fixed standard assessment of tWe 
lands of the Karndtak according to a survey measureraent and classification of t^e 
soils, and a register of the money rates of payment drawn up by order of the 
government of Vijayanagar in the reign of Krishnardya (1508-1542) ; the account 
was so arranged that the assessment of each plot of laud was shown on a separate 
line, whence the term rekha a line or row. Hul~mdr, the other name for tho 
aesessraent, came from kola a field and mdr a land measure varying from sixteen 
to eighty acres or 4 to 20 hurgh, the kurgi being the area a drill plough can sow iu 
a day. Wilson’s Glossary of Radian Terms, 210, 331, 443. 

^Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 1833, in Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec. 649 of 1834, 
94-95. According to Mr. Elliot, Vithalpant was an Anegundi governor ; according 
to Rdv BahAdur TirmalrAv, he was a Bahniani (1343-1490) officer. 

’ Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Got, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 549 of 
1834, 94*95. The hun was a gold coin current in the south of India, It was a pagoda 
usually about 50 grains in weight, but of different standard and value according to the 
place where it was coined. The hun or star pagoda of the Company’s currency was 
intrinsically worth 7s. 5d., but was rated in the public accounts at 8s. Wilson’s 
Glossary of Indian Terms, 211. 
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Thus in Anegundi times, tlie dry laud was assessed either on the 
measure of its actual extent by the rdya-rekfm standard or by some 
local measure, or it was estimated by the area to which the payment 
of a certain sum was attached, which was stated in huns or in 
fractions of huns. In the wet or malndd lands under the seed or 
hijvari system, the area of land was estimated by the number of 
khandis and kudus of seed required tq sow itd According to Mr. 
Elliot this seed assessment also was part of the Anegundi land 
system. To fix thq government share under the seed system, the 
rent was taken in kind for a series of years, the fees of village 
officers and all other charges were taken from the grain on the 
threshing floor, and the rest was divided into two equal shares, of 
which the landholder was allowed to take his choice. The average 
money proceeds of the government share formed the assessment on 
the area which the seed which produced the whole could sow.^ 
Gardens were estimated by the space occupied by a certain number 
of trees and were called ihals or estates. In all the modes of 
assessment whether by the chdhur of about ninety acres, the 
mdr of sixteen to eighty acres, the local kulvan that is the hun 
rent unit, or the hijvari or seed system, the area of the unit of 
measurement varied according to the quality of the soil, while 
the amount which each unit paid was always the same.® Thus 
Shiggaon iu Bankdpur bad three mdrs or plots all assessed at the 
same rakam or rate. The first or standard mdr for good soil was 
four kurgis that ia sixteen to twenty acres, the second for medium 
soil was six kurgis that is twenty-four to thirty acres, and the third 
for poor soil was eight kurgis that is thirty-two to forty acres.^ 
Unlike the other lands, the hijvari or seed system lands were 
further divided into classes paying different rates, and difference of 
rate was also sometimes found in dry land particularly in Ohikodi.® 
In 1846 the names of king Krishnaraya and of his minister Solu 
Appajij by whom this system of assessment was completed, were 
still held in high reverence.® 

In 1573 the Anegundi possessions in Dharwar passed to Bij^ipur. 
Unlike other parts of Bijdpur, where the land unit was the chdhur 
of about ninety acres, in Dbd,rwar the different methods, which were 
introduced orcompletedby Solu Appaji about 1530, were continued.^ 
Though they adopted the Anegundi settlement, the Bijapur 
government were not satisfied with the share which the Anegundi 
system secured to the state. They increased the original share or 
rakam by cesses which were nominally introduced from time to time 
for special objects and to last only a short time but most of which in 
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* Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 549 of 1834, 96. A kudu of seed-land was uonaidered equal 
to the fourth part of the chdhur. Ditto, 97. 

® Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 96. 

® Eom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 549 of 1834, 97, '• Bom. Gov. Sel. C'LV. 75. 

® Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct. 1833, Boni. Gov. Rev, Rec. 549 of 
1834, 97. In Hubli and Navalgund the usual loo^ land tneasurea were mdrs 
containing four to eight or even twelve kurgis, a kurgi being the area which a drill 
plough could sow in a day. Captain Wingate, Surv, Supt. 25th Oct, 1844 para. 32. 

® Bankipur Survey Report, 1846, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 75. 

^ Mr. Elliot, Sub Collector of Hubli, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 96. 

H 98—.56 
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practice became permanent. An excellent village system known as the 
ehdli} apparently meaning either permanent or managing, enabled 
the Bijapnr officers to increase the government share of the revenue 
without stopping the spread of tillage or impoverishing the 
landholders. The backbone of the Bijapur cMli or lasting system 
was a managing body of village landholders called chdlikars, who, in 
return for certain privileges and concessions, agreed to hold specially 
heavily assessed land, and, in addition, to be responsible for tbe 
balance of the village rental. Besides tbe social respect which 
attached to them as sharers in the village management, the ehdlikavs 
were allowed to till waste and private lands on unusually favourable 
terms. As any village landholder who rose to independence was 
freely admitted to be a chdlikar, the system offered the ordinary 
landholder a strong inducement to thrift and forethought, and, as 
the body of chdlikars was responsible for any failure in tbe village 
revenue, they were careful to see that the cultivation of the village 
did not decline. With this object they were active in bringing 
settlers, and ready to help needy or unlucky villagers with seed or 
with the loan of their ploughs, oxen, or servants." 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, when the power of 
BijApur had grown weak and when the needs of the state forced its 

officers to raise their demands, the people of Dhdrw^rgi'ew discontented, 
and under local desdis or hereditary land managers rose in revolt.® 
Baylol Khdu, the founder of the house of Savanur, who was sent from 
Bijdpur to restore order, put down the revolt. At the same time he 
found that the state demands were pressing so heavily on the 
people that to secure order the revenue demands must be greatly 
reduced. In lb70 {H. 1080) during the reign of Ali Adil Shdh IT. 
the rates were revised, and a new standard was fixed which has since 
been known as the asal that is the original and also as the tankha a 
name apparently adopted from SMh Jaban's settlement of the north 
Deccan. Though the new rates were higher than the former Anegundi 
prime standard or rakam, all cesses were stopped and the whole 
demand under the new settlement was less than under the former 
settlement. In the disorders which had preceded this settlement, 
much arable land, especially in the west, bad passed out of tillage 
aud large tracts were entered as jhdd-khand or forest.^ 

About sixteen years later (1086) when the territories of Bijdpur 
passed to Aurangzeb, the revised settlement of 1670 was accepted 
as the basis of the Moghal collections. Along with the other Bijdpur 
possessions south of the Krishna, which formed the three districts or 
suricdrs of Belgaum or Assadnagar, Torgal, and Bankdpur, the lands 
of Dh6rwd,r were not managed direct by Moghal officers, but were 
continued to the chief of Savanur.^ On the establishment of the 
Niz^m as an independent ruler in 1723, the allegiance of the Savanur 


* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 18S4, 97, 100. 

* Further details of the chdli village system are given under the Maritha period 

as the available information belongs to the Mardtha rather than to the Bijipur 
period. ® Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 75.76. See Sel. CXIII. 207. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Keo. 549 of 1834, 98 - 99, and Rec. 698 of 1836, 52, 

’ Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 91, 99. 
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chief passed from the Moghal emperor to the Niz4m. Still Savanur 
continued practicall 5 independent^^^ till in 1752-53 {Fasli 1162) 
Peshwa Balaji Bdjirav (1740-1761) wrested from the Nawab half of 
his territories.® After the overthrow of Bijapur in 1686 the country 
was much disturbed, and, in spite of the lowering of the state demand, 
little improvement was made. A few years later Aurangzeb placed 
Abdul Rauf KhAn in charge of the three districts south of the 
Krishna, With the help of his minister AH Khdn, this chief brought 
the waste under tillage by liberal leases or hauls. He kept the 
mdr, or sixteen to eighty acre plot, as the unit of measurement in 
the revenue accounts, but changed the rakam that is the fixed sum 
or standard, and styled his new rate, which included part of the 
cess revenue in addition to the original Anegundi standard, 
aindti that is the original standard assessment.® In 1833 the people 
still remembered and praised the fairness and liberality of Ali Khdn’s 
settlement.* This settlement did not last long. Under Hatim Khan 
the son-in-law and successor of Ali Kh4n, Ali Khan’s rate or aindii 
in government laud was doubled, the increase being styled a cess 
or patii. In private or indm lands the quit-rent was raised to a 
fourth or even a half of the full assessment.’’ This enhancement 
of the government demand reduced the country to great distress.® 
The detailed collection of the land assessment seems to have been 
left to local desdis who had to pay the Naw4b a lump sum as tribute 
or peshkushd After Hatim Khan’s time the ministers were Brahmans 
and one of them Khanderav made great reductions in Hatim Khan’s 
total.® Still compared with the amount fixed in 1670 the assessment 
levied by the Savanur chief between 1686 and 1752 was very high, 
the increase being due to the levy of extra cesses or izdfa taufer 
which, at first levied as special and temporary, were continued as 
part of the regular demand.® 

In 1752-53 {Fasli 1162), as already noticed, Peshwa Balaji B^jirav 
(1740-1761) forced the Naw4b of Savanur to yield him half of his 
territory. As regards the management of the land the sixty-five years 
of Mar4tha rule in Dhd.rw4r (1752-1817) form two periods before 
and after the accession of Peshwa Bajir4v in 1796. During most of 
the first forty years of the first period of Mar^tha rule, the country 
was unsettled by the struggles between the Peshwas and Haidar Ali 
of Maisur (1762-1782). Even in times of public peace, in many parts 
of the district Maratha authority was limited to the levy of lump 
sums as quit-rent or tribute from local chiefs called either desdis or 
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* Compare Survey S upt, 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 22, and Bom. Gov. Rev, Reo. 
549 of 1834, 91, 98 - 99. 

“ For details see Bom. Gov. Rev. Eec. 549 of 1834, 91, See also Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXIII. 208, 209, and Major West’s Southern MarAtha Country (1878), 22, 23 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 76; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. 

'* Mr. Elliot in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. According to stories current 
in 1821 Ali Kh4n the NawAb of Savanur let the lauds at nominal rents, two pounds of 
butter and a horse bag Or tobra full of grain for a field. In seven or eight years the 
whole waste was taken for tillage. East India Papers, IV. 790. 

^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 76- ® Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 549 of 1834, 99. 

^ Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 22, 

" Bom. Gov. Rev Rec. ,549 of 1834, 99. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 549 of 1834, 98. 
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pdliffdrsA Three grades of Mard,tha officers were employed in 
managing the country and gathering the revenue : A sarsuhheddr 
or provincial manager, mdmlatddrs also called amilddrs or divisional 
msiuagers, and kamdvindd^'s or village managers. In 17-52 BAlaji 
B&jirilv appointed as his provincial manager or sarsuhheddr NArayan 
Vyankatesh Ichalkaranjikar whose chief divisional managers or 
amilddrs were Ye.sajtrav Hervadkar for Dh^rwai’ and the west, and 
Ramchandra Nardyan Huparikar for Gadag, Dambal, and the east. 
This arrangement nominally remained undisturbed for nearly twenty- 
five years until Haidar AH's conquest of Dhilrwar in 1777 (Fasli 
1187).* Under the Marathds a sarsubhediir’s charge was a province 
yielding a yearly revenue of £20,000 to £80,000 (Rs. 2,00,000 - 
Rs. 3,00,000).^ When a sarsuhheddr or province manager, and this 
also applied to amilddrs or division managers, was appointed, the 
probable receipts and charges during the year were calculated and 
one-fourth of the estimated revenue was taken in advance. Before 
the arrangement was concluded, one per cent was taken off because the 
officer paid the instalment in advance, and a second deduction of one 
per cent was granted to make upto him for the premium he had to pay 
in sending money to Poona. Remissions on account of bad seasons 
were promised, though in practice the government seem to have 
rarely remitted any of their claims on the province manager ; the 
subheddrs and amilddrs engaged to do their utmost to spread tillage, 
and promised to treat the landholders with moderation, and were 
warned that complaints of oppression would cause the serious dis¬ 
pleasure of government.^ So long as he paid to the Peshwa the 
amount which was held to be the proper rent of his charge, the 
sarsuhheddr was left practically independent.^ Under the sarsubheddr 
came the subheddr, mdmlatddr, or amilddr. These officers were of 
three classes, holders on a lease from government, nominees of the 
sarsubheddr, and bankers who had advanced money to the sarsuhheddr 
and were allowed to collect the revenues of a district with the powers 
of a mdmlaiddr till the amount advanced w.as realized.® Before enter¬ 
ing on their duties, which generally began in August, the mdmlatddrs 
advanced one-fourth of the revenue as security.'^ Under Nana 
-Fadnavis (1763-1800) the rndmlaiddrs or amilddrs, with the help of a 
jury ovpanchdit, had power to settle all disputes regarding contracts. 


1 Capt. Wingate, Survey Supt. 445 of 2.^th October 1844 para. 22. Few of the 
first twenty-five years of Mardtha rule in Dhirwilr (1762- 1777) were years of peace 
In 1762 Haidar ravaged Savanur and levied tribute from the petty Marfi,tha chiefs or 
pdligdrs. Mar4tiia authority was restored in 1770. A few years later the struggle 
again began and ended in 1778 by the conquest by Haidar of nearly the whole country 
south of the Ghatprabha aud Krishna. Between 1779 and 1786 most of the country 
was held by the Nawab of Savanur the ally and son-in-law of Haidar. The hostility 
between the IsTawib of Savanur and Tipu in 1787 ended in the transfer of Hubli and 
Navalgund to Tipu and the retreat of the Savanur NawjLb to Poona. Tipu held the 
country destroying the power of the local chiefs or desdia till 1790. It was then 
overrun by Parashur^m Bhilu and continued under Mardtha management till 1818. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 86-87. Captain Wingate, Survey Supt. 25th October 1844 
paras 22, 23. Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 549 of 1834, 90 - 94. 

'i Bom. Gov, Rev. Roc. 549 of 1834, 92. 

* Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para 25. 

‘ East India Papers IV. 786. ® Mr. Thackeray in Kast India Papers, IV. 784, 

* , 'I’harkt.-ray iu East India Papers, IV. 794. ' East India Piipers, IV. 794. 
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sales, and inheritance; to punish thieves except in cases deserving 
death or mutilation ; and to fine up to £10 {Rs. 100). They had power 
to confiscate the private lands or indms of pdtUs and hulkfirnis • and 
they might add to or reduce the village rental.^ A mdmlatddr or 
amilddr superintended a division yielding £1000 to £10,000 
(Rs. 10,000-Its. 1,00,000). He fixed the rental due from each village 
according to the tillage area and the state of the landholders. The 
distribution of the village rental among the village landholders was 
left to the village officers and to the kamdvisddr or government 
village manager. From their decisions the village landholders 
had the right of appeal to the mdmlntddr and from the mdmlatddr 
to higher authority." To the kamdvisddr or village manager was 
entrusted the duty of collecting the revenue and encouraging 
tillage. Their connection with the mdmlatddr enabled the kamduis- 
ddrs to develop the resources of the country, but they were a badly 
paid body and usually spent more revenue than they brought to 
light, often made the villagers work for their private gain, and did 
mischief by meddling with the inner affairs of the village.^ They 
often so lowered the authority of the village headman or pdtil, that 
the headman’s only care was to enjoy his allowance, pay his quit-rent, 
and act on the orders of the kamdvisddr or village-manager,* With 
the headman or pdtil and the village clerk or kidkarni the manager 
arranged how much of the whole village rental each landholder should 
pay.® Between the stipendiary divisional officers or amilddrn and 
the stipendiary and hereditary village officers, came the district 
hereditary revenue officers. These were the deshmukhs or desdis 
and the deshpdndes whose Kanarese names, the deshmukhs of ndd 
gauda or district head and the deshpdndes of ndd shdnbhog or ndd 
kulkarni that is district clerk, explain the original nature of their 
duties. Their names show that the institution of hereditary district 
revenue officers dates from before the Musalmans. Their authority 
was confirmed and in some cases extended by the Bijapur 
government. Even under the Mardthds the deshmukhs and 
deshpdndes were used, as they were used in the home or strictly 
Maratha Deccan districts, as a check on the amilddrs or stipendiary 
officers.^ They kept accounts of the tillage, produce, and revenue ; 
encouraged poor landholders and recalled deserters. The position 
of Dharwdr, the southern fringe of Bijapur, Moghal, and Mar4tha 
rule, gave a political importance to the hereditary district officers 
which they did not possess in the more settled Mardtha Deccan 
districts. The frequent changes of rulers in Dharwdr raised the 
stronger and more pushing desalt to be independent or tributary 
chiefs. In times of trouble some of them were loyal to their overlord, 
driving out invaders and keeping the peace; others took advantage 
of disorder to found independent chiefships or samndthdrs. Among 
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1 East India Papers, IV, 798. 

- Capt. Wingate, Surv, Supt, 445 of 25th Oct. 1844, para 25 ; East India Papers, IV. 
782. “ East India Papers, IV. 782. * East India Papers, IV. 797, 

^ East India Papers IV. 788. 

* Colonel Wilks derived, denhniuhh from damiuhar or a tenth land-fort. Mr, 
Thaekeray, 1821.2*2, East India Papers IV. 798, ‘with more regard to the spelling 
of the word, and to the Maratha way of eollceting the revenue,’ humorously traced it to 

iliis ytml'Ln or hi/l’n is l.cn Ulnv^**: 
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the loyal desdis was the desdi of DharwAr, whom in 1696 the local 
Moghal governor made ndd gauda or district head in reward foi 
defeating the rebellious desdi of Navalgund. Of rebel or inde¬ 
pendent desdis, besides the chief of Navalgund, are mentioned the 
chiefs of Shirhatti, Havkannar, and Damraat.^ Between 1787 and 
1790 Tipu is said to have destroyed the power of the MarAtha 
of the Dbarvv^r district.® The allowances of the 
or district heads and of the ndd kulkarnis or district clerks were 
drawn from private villages and grants to enable them to maintain 
the honours of the gddi or cushion, the pdlkhi or litter, the chhatri 
or umbrella, and the chauri or fly-whisk. They also received fees 
in butter, in labour, and in grain, and cesses from craftsmen and 
shopkeepers. When they visited a village the people had to make 
them a present under the name of nazar.^ 

Fifteen public village servants are mentioned, though the whole 
number were found in few perhaps in no villages.* These village 
office-bearers were the pdtil or chief landholder who collected the 
revenue, tried to spread tillage, encouraged landholders, and carried 
out government orders; the kulkarnP or village clerk ; the lohdr or 
ironsmith, who made iroufield tools; the barhdi or sutdr, the carpen¬ 
ter who made wooden tools; the dhobi or washerman ; the hajdm or 
barber and apothecary; the talvdr or village watchman and guide ; 
the bdriki or crop-watcher who acted as the kamdvisddr’s servant; 
the dhor who supplied leather articles, cut grass and wood, swept 
yards, and carried baggage ; the potddr, who was a goldsmith or 
sondr and assayed the coins in the market; the mathdpati orLing^yat 
beadle, who brought food to the people at the yearly rent settlement 
or jamdbandi and catered for government officers when they came 
to the village ; the ptijdri or village ministrant; the joski or village 
fortune-teller and astrologer; the hire mafhadaiya or Lingdyatpriest; 
and in some villages the bdglvdlds who held festivals in honour of 
the gods. The village staff were known as bdra halutds or the 
twelve sharers. According to some accounts the number twelve 
referred to the strength of the staff, the twelve being the pdtil, 
kulkarni, lohdr, barhdi or sutdr, dhobi, talvdr, dhor, mathddhikdri, 
hajdm, bdriki, mafhdjpaii, and potddr. According to other accounts 
they were called twelve sharers, because the sum allotted to them 
was divided into twelve shares. The distribution was six to the 
dhor, one and a half to the lohdr, sutdr, and talvdr, and one-half 
to the hajdm, dhobi, and bdriki. When the village staff were to 
receive their shares of grain, the husbandman twice thrashed his 
Crop, He thrashed it a third time, gathered the grain in a heap, 
and divided it among the staff. Sometimes the landholder paid them 
so much for every plough or for every man in his family. In some 
places when the landholder began to sow, he divided fourteen pounds 
of grain (4 s/iers) between the lohdr, sutdr, and dhor, and when he 
began to reap, the same three office-bearers went to the field and got 


1 Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. 798-799. 

- Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVl. 86-87. ^ India Papers, IV. 798. 

* East India Papers, IV. 795, 804. 

® Mr. Thackeray derives kitlJcarni from the K^naresc kid a landholder and 
Invuinn .account. Mast India I’aners. IV. TS.*!, 
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half as much grain and straw as each could carry.' When the 
reaping was over, the village servants in some places went to the 
field and each got a horse’s grain bag or tohra full of grain heads. 
When a landholder emptied his grain-pit, he left two or three 
grain bags full for the Dhor. In some villages the watchmen were 
each given a blanket. The coin-tester or potddr was paid one or 
two pice for each pagoda assayed.* 

In 1752 when Ichaikaranjikar the first Mar^tha province- 
manager or sarauhheddr took charge, his first act was to remodel 
the assessment. The basis of the new assessment was the rakam 
or aindti that is apparently Ali Khan’s 1690 standard. At the 
same time customary or mdmid and exti’a or janii cesses raised 
the nominal total rental, the jama or herij, to double or treble 
the original standard.® This total or berij was seldom realised 
and dednctions were made for villages which could not afford to 
pay their full rental.'^ The chdli, apparently meaning the lasting 
or managing, Bij^ipar village system was continued.® As has been 
noticed in the Bijapur period, the backbone of the chdli system were 
the chdlikars a class of responsible and privileged village land¬ 
holders. 'J’he chdli lands were supposed to take their name from 
the Hindustdni ehal to go or remain with, because the holder was 
not allowed to throw them up. These lasting or ehdli lands were 
generally the best in the village and paid a special cess in addition 
to the regular rental. The holders of the lasting lands were further 
bound to make good any failure of the other village lands to pay 
their proper rent. The other arable village lands were held under 
one of four tenures all of which paid something less than the full 
rental. These four short-rent tenures were: kattguta'^ or short-rent 
lands which paid only the original standard or aindti without any 
or with few additions, and were usually, but not always, held by 
the lasting holders or chdlikars to make up for the high rates they 
paid on the chdli land ] makta, also called khandmakta that is 
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‘ East India Papers, IV. 796 

* East India Papers, IV. 796. Of smaller perquisites chiefly enjoyed by the village 
headman and the village dork, were a share in the customs revenue ; a due on every 
bullock-load of merchandise ; the right to more than one house, to a sheep at Dasara, 
and to the Dhor’s services as sweeper ; in some villages a percentage on the revenue ; 
a fee from money-changers and traders ; fees from gardeners, weavers, and liquor- 
sellers ; a mint fee ; a dole of molasses on the Cobra’s Fifth or Ndgpanchmi ; a per¬ 
quisite from things sold in the mai'ket, from oil, and from cattle ; the right to have a 
jacket washed ; a supply of stationery ; and a marriage fee. East India Papers, IV. 
796-797. 

Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99 ; Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para 
26. It is not certain whether the Anegundi or Ali Khim’s aindti was adopted 

as the basis of the new assessment. The passages in the original run, ‘ All the lands 
under cultivation vvere entered in each landholder’s name at the aindti or standard 
rent only, this being generally the old rakam or rdya rcMa assessment.’ Mr, Elliot, 
1833, Rev. Rec.549 of 1834, 101. ‘The assessment was made up of the rakam or 
aineWi that is the original standard rate, IhcnuimulpaUi or customary cess, and the 
jdali paiti or extra cess.’ Capt. Wingate, 445 of 25th October 1844 para25. 

I There were many pattis or cesses, the aindti nutmul or customary cess, the gaon- 
tddiledroT contingent cess, the darbdr kharch or state expense cess, and the tashrif 
or complimentary presents cess when a new manager came to a district. In addition 
to these customary cesses, special cesses were levied on particular occasions. Mr. 
Thackeray in East India Papers, IV. 788. * Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 100. 

* KaUaguttaigai, corruptly ibaMputo, is land held in farm at a permanently fixed 
money rent which is usually light, Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 270. 
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agreement lands, generally arable waste taken for tillage which 
never paid more than the original standard or aindti assessment; 
hursul or paikdri, light-rented lands which could be held only by 
chdlikars •, and haul or lease land also light rented and a perquisite 
of the chdlikai's. It was chiefly because the chdlikars had the 
uncontrolled power of arranging for the tillage of the light rented 
paikdri and lease or haul lands that they were able to bear the bur¬ 
den of making good any shortcoming in the village rental.^ In fixing 
the village rental the lands were entered in the holders' names at 
the aindti or original standard, that is, apparently, Ali Khan’s stand¬ 
ard which was introduced about 1690. Apart from enhancements 
due to the greed and the necessities of Mar4,tha rule, the fall in the 
value of money, between the middle of the sixteenth and the middle of 
the eighteenth century, had made the original Anegundi rental repre¬ 
sent a much smaller share of the produce than the state had a right 
to claim.^ In any year to fix how much of Ichalbaranjikar’s berij or 
total rental a village could pay, the public officers examined former 
collections and other I'ocordsand, with the consent of the permanent 
holders or chdlikarn^ fixed a sum in addition to the aindti total. This 
addition was called the cess or paiti. It was generally known as 
the mdmuL or customary cess as opposed to the extra or jduti pattia 
which were being constantly levied as special charges but always 
tended to become permanent demands. The customary cess was fixed 
in proportion to the aindti or standard rental of the permanent holders 
or chdlikars. The customary cess sometimes amounted to as much 
as and sometimes to double the original standard. Strictly no 
one but a chdlikar should have been called to pay the customary cess. 
Occasionally short-rent or kattguta holders who were not chdlikars 
paid, according’ to their moans, a cess or paiti, a quarter of, or a half 
of, and in all cases something less than the customary cess paid by the 
chdlikar. Though the customary cess or mdmul patti was a regular 
and admitted charge, the amount was never entered in the village 
accounts.^ Lands held by ordinary villagers, without paying any part 
of the customary cess, were called contract or makta lands. Except 
lease or kaul land no land paid less than the regular standard or 
aindti. As the chdlikars had to make good any failure in the village 
rental they took care to prevent the tillage from declining. They 
kept landholders from leaving the village, persuaded new men to 
join it, helped newcomers or unfortunate villagers by advances 
of seed or by granting them the use of their oxen and servants, 
and, to induce them to bring arable waste under tillage, till the field 
was in working order, gave them leases on easy terms known as 
harydli hauls that is grass-clearing leases. When with this or 
similar help or by his own exertions a villager was established as 


> Mr. Elliot, 1833, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 100-101 ; East India Papers, IV, 782. 

* Bom. Gov, Rev. Roe. 649 of 1834, lOI. In consequence of the working of the 
rich South American gold and silver mines (1545), between 1670 and 1640 the price of 
corn rose in Europe from about two to six or eight ounces the quarter. During this 
period Mr, Hnme makes the general rise in European price.? threefold or fourfold. 
Walker on Money, 136. See East India Papers, IV, 426 and Rev. Rec, 117 of 1826, 489. 

* Mr. Elliot, 29th October 1833, writes, ‘I have hardly seen one tillage paper before 
the Maisur conquest in 1778, in which the mdmnlpatti was shown,’ Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec, 549 of 1834, 103-104. 
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an independent holder, he was allowed to share in the gains and 
the risks of a chdlikar. If ackdlikar through ill-health or ill-luck 
failed to pay his share, he was charged only standard or a little 
over standard rates. If he could not pay even standard rates, some 
of the chdlikars advanced the amount on his account and were 
repaid the advance by instalments. The class of leading or managing 
landholders or chdlikars was found both to the north and the south 
of the Krishna. The system to the north of the Krishna was more 
exclusive than the system to the south of the Krishna, In Indi and 
Muddebihdl, now in Bijapur, the chdlikars all belonged to the head, 
or jidtil family. They divided the village into shares or bhdys and 
each became responsible for the rental of one or more shares. The 
constitution of theso villages to some extent resembled the share- 
hold, called bhdgddri and narvdddri, villages of central Grujar^t.^ In 
the lands to the south of the Krishna the constitution of the village 
was more democratic. They were more like the villages of the 
Madras Karnsltak where the whole body of landholders had a share 
in the management of the village. Any man who rose to bo an 
independent landholder, was allowed to join the managing body of 
chdlikars.'^ The privileges of a chdlikar in the north Ivi-ishna 
villages differed from the privileges of a chdlikar in a south Krishna 
village. In the northern or more exclusive villages, iu proportion 
to the amount of heavily assessed and responsible chdli land which 
he held, the chdlikar was allowed to hold rent-free land called sarv 
indm or wholly alienated; if he redncecl the amount of his stake iu 
chdli land, he forfeited a corresponding share of his rent-free land.® 
In the less exclusive south Krishna villages where any landholder 
might be admitted, the position of a chdlikar was much sought after. 
Among the gains which overweigbed the risks of a chdlikar’s 
position, were that the best lands and the best houses in the village 
could be held only by chdlikars; plough leases or ndngar hauls for 
breaking long waste land were granted oidy to chdlikars; the right of 
letting fmimorprivate lands,which werealways rented on lighterterms 
than government land, was confined to ckdlikai's^ As the fulfilling 
of the duties of a chdlikar carried with it the respect of the villagers, 
so a chdlikar, who through his own fault failed to fulfil liis duties, 
was shunned and despised; a special house-ta.x was levied from him 
and he was liable to lose his privilege of grazing cattle on the 
village waste or of tilling private or indm lauds.® In bad years it 
was usual for the Mard,tha officers to forego part, an eighth, a quarter, 
or a half, of the customary ccss. Except in very extreme cases the 
district manager had to pay the full amount to the provincial manager, 
and granted these remissions only on the understanding that the 
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1 Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 649 of 1834,105. 

2 Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev Rec. 549 of 1834, 102, 10.5. 

* Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 104. 

* Brdhmaus, Musalrndna, and other holders of village grant or vidm lands were 
forced to allow the friends of the village headman to till their lauds at low rents. If 
the proprietor let his land to any one else the tenant was not allowed to till it, Mr, 
Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. SOI. A common origin of village grant or 
indm land was to the relations of those who had lost their lives in village boundary 
fights. Ditto, 795. 

^ Captain Wingate, Survey Supt, 445 of 25th October 1844 para 28. 

B 98—57 
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amount forgone would be recovered in tbe next season.* The police 
of the country were the village militia or shetaanudia who also 
carried letters and served summonses. When employed beyond the 
limits of the district, they were entitled to an allowance of l^d. 
(1 a.) a day.® The sarauhheddrf when he reached his district and 
made the rent settlement or jamdbandi, fixed hovr much each amildar 
was to collect, and the amildar fixed how much in each village the 
kamdvisddr or in some cases the village headman and the village 
clerk were to collect.® In fixing the rental of the village, the 
mdmlatddr with the help of the village manager or kamdvisddr, the 
village head, and the village clerk, found the area under tillage and 
compared it with former rentals and the state of tillage in the last 
year, and on this fixed the standard rental or aindti, the customary 
cess or mdmul patti, and the extra cesses and additional items for 
nemnuk or fixed allowances and addilvdr or contingent expenses. 
From this estimate the village manager, the village head, and the 
village clerk, fixed what share each landholder was to pay. From 
the amount to be realized they took the amounts which were to be 
spent in the village in nemnuks or fixed allowances and in sddilvdr 
or contingent charges, and handed over a statement of the remainder. 
In a village most of whose arable land was under tillage, the whole 
rental was levied; in a village with much arable waste, reductions 
Lad to be made. The village manager or kamdvisddr examined 
into the actual state of tillage. If he found much less land under 
tillage than had been supposed, a certificate was taken from the 
village headman, the clerk, and the leading landholders, and a 
remission was granted in the last payment, and an equal remission 
was made by government in the suhheddr’s favour. The landholders 
paid their rents through the village-headman and clerk. If a land¬ 
holder from death, flight, or beggary, failed to pay, at the end of the 
yrear the manager either levied the amount from other landholders 
if the village was populous, or, if there were few landholders, he 
remitted the amount and the sarsubheddr confirmed the remission,* 
Except in the case of a few villages in the extreme west of the 
district where the crop was uncertain, in one year wet, in another 
year dry, and no rate could be fixed, the Mardtha land revenue was 
taken in cash,® It was sometimes taken by a bill from a money¬ 
lender or shroff ; sometimes in detail in cash from the landholders.® 
The coins in which collections were usually made were Dh4rwAr 
pagodas in. Dhd.rw4r, Navalgund, Hubli, Mishrikot, Betgeri, an.d 
Belgaum; Plrkhani rupees in Chandgad and KalAnidhigad ; Sikka 
rupees in B4galkot andBddami; Jeary (?) in Alsor, Kod, 

Bankapur, Gutal, Hangal, Kdgnelli, Kanebennur, and Dambal; 
Sikka, Chdndvadi, and Ankushi rupees were received in Bijhpur. 
Other coins were taken at their market value.'* 

The revenue was collected from the landholders by weekly instal¬ 
ments.® The proportion in which a black soil village, whose whole 

^ Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers, IV. 793; Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom, Gov. 
Eev. Rec. 649 of 1834, 104, ^ Easi; India Papers, IV. 795, 

’ East India Papers, IV. 787. ^ Mr. Thackeray in East India Papers, IV. 786. 

° East India Papers, IV. 769-790. 

“ According to Mr. Thackeray (East India Papers, IV, 794) it was usual to take a 
bill for the assessment from a Profit 

^ East India Papers, IV. 792, s East India Papers, IV. 794. 
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rental was £10 (Rs. 100), paid, was £1 (Rs. 10) from the 26th of 
October to the 20th of November, £1 (Rs, 10) from the 25th of 
November to the 26th of December, £1 10#. (Rs. 15) from the 25th 
of December to the 23rd of January, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 24th 
of January to the 21sb of February, £1 10s, (Rs. 15) from the 22iid 
of February to the 30th of March, £l 10#. (Rs. 15) from the 3rd of 
April to the 1st of May, £1 (Rs. 10) from the 2nd of May to the 
31st of May, and £l (Ra. 10) from the 1st of June to the 19th of 
June. If any arrears remained, they were collected in September 
and October, and the monthly instalments were made up by weekly 
collections. In a red soil village yielding £10 (Rs. 100) the propor¬ 
tion was £l (Rs. 10) in October, £1 (Rs. 10) in November, £1 10s. 
(Rs, 15) in December, £1 10s. (Ra. 15) in January, £1 lOs. (Rs. 15) 
in February, £1 10s. (Ra. 15) in March, £1 (Rs. 10) in April, and 
£1 (Rs. 10) in May. Arrears were collected in August and Septem¬ 
ber.^ The instalments due from the leamdvisddr or village manager 
to the amildar or division manager were for black soil villages yielding 
£100 (Rb. 1000), £25 (Rs. 250) in advance in August, £27 (Rs. 270) 
in November, £l0 (Rs. 100) in December, £15 (Rs. loO) in January, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in February, £10 (Ra. 100} in March, £17 (Rs. 170) in 
April, £5 (Rs. 50) in May, and £5 (Rs. 50) in June.^ In red soil 
villages yielding £100 (Bs, 1000) the proportion was £25 (Rs. 250) 
in August, £7 10s. (Rs. 75) in October-, £10 (Rs. 100) in November, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in, December, £15 (Rs. 150} in January, £10 (Rs. 100) 
in February, £7 10s. (Rs. 75) in March, £5 (Rs. 50) in April, and 
£5 (Rs. 50) in May. The amilddr paid the sarsubheddr or province 
manager a quarter of the collections in advance in August, and paid 
the rest by instalments within fifteen days after each receipt from 
the kamdvisddr. The sarsubheddr paid the Peshwa about a quarter 
of the revenue or a bill for a quarter of the revenue in advance in 
August. If the Peshwa required an advance for the rest, he 
borrowed it from the Poona bankers, and gave them an order on 
the sarsubheddr, which the sarsubheddr discharged by six monthly 
instalments, beginning in January and ending in June. Afterwards 
in Bajirav’s time the kamdvisddr and others collected the assessment 
in the same way, except that when the landholder was a man of 
substance two or three instalments were sometimes collected at once; 
also the manner of payment from the kamdvisddr to the amilddr 
and from the amilddr to the sarsubheddr was the same. The 
sarsubheddr advanced a quarter to the Peshwa; or if he was a man 
of substance, and the Peshwa wished it, he paid the whole by 
instalments within eight months beginning in November and ending 
in June. Frequently the sarsubheddr lived at Poona in which case 
he received the assessment from the arafWar in bills.® 

The chief change between the system of land management during 
tbe first (1752-1796) and the second (1796-1817) periodsof Marfitha 
rule, was the introduction by B5,jirAv in 1796 of the system of 
farming the land revenue. For the first five or sir years of Bdjirav's 
reign the revenue was farmed at a fixed rent, the farmers taking all 
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* East India Papers, IV. 790. 

- East India Papers, [V. 790-791. The total of these items is Rs. 1290 inatuadof 
Ks. 1000, " Mr. Thackeray, 1821-23, Eaat India rapors, IV. 791, 
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risks. The country was full of disorder; the mdmlaiddrs failed to 
put down disturbances, and the troops sent from Poona to restore 
peace proved a grievous burden to the people, in some cases ruining 
and plundering tho villages they were sent to guard j the landholders 
were impoverished and large tracts fell waste. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century these evils were increased by farming the 
revenue to the highest bidder. The new farmers cared nothing for 
the state of the country ; their one object was to realize more than 
they had paid. With this object the head farmer, who was often a 
Poona courtier, sublet his farm to another, who went to the district, 
sent to the original farmer the share he had promised, and proceeded 
to collect as much as ho could by subletting groups of villages and 
even single villages.^ The village managers or the village farmers 
in fixing the sum to be recovered from a village no longer compared 
former payments and present tillage or attempted to distribute the 
amount due in accordance with the paying power of the different 
landholders. Tho revenue farmer called villagers whom he knew 
to be at enmity with each other ; and empowered any one of them 
to collect the rental who agreed to raise tho required sum.^ The 
villager or the under-farmer, who undertook to collect the village 
rental, paid no attention to tho different tenures under which the 
lands were held or to the rights and privileges of the landholders. 
He was guided solely by interest and caprice. If the oppressed 
landholder complained ho received no redress.® In the beginning 
of the year only a snuill rental was asked but when the landholders 
had sown their fields and could not leave, heavy additional sums 
were esaoted."* The landholders were unable to pay; and the keep 
of the duns was added to their other burdens. They had to borrow 
from moneylenders, were ruined, and forced to leave their villages. 
Every year the area under tillage shrank.® In the last years of 
Bajirav’s reign the Bombay Karuatak was a prey to a rapid succes¬ 
sion of revenue farmers. When a new farmer came, he had often to 
drive out the last farmer by force. As soon as he had the country 
to himself, the farmer lost no time in making good the amount he 
had paid in Poona. Rapid and heartless exaction was the farmer’s 
only safeguard from loss as at any moment his successor might be 
on his way from Poona. There was little inducement even to main¬ 
tain public order, and the district, especially Kod and other remoter 


1 Bast India Papers, IV. im, 788. 2 East India Papers, IV. 786. 

_ ^ In the agreements between Bajir^v and the revenue farmers, the former provi¬ 
sion enforcing moderation 011 the part of the revenue collectors was left out (East 
India Papers, IV. 786-787)- Under Bajirav the great farmers lived in Poona and had 
agents or kdrkuns in Dharwdr. If a complaint was brought against one of the under- 
farmers, lie bought over the local agent. In this way the under-farmers w'ere able 
safely to practise the most glaring oppression. The landholders were harassed by 
the perpetual fear of exactions. Even if their crops were seized, they had no redress. 
East India Papers, IV. SOO-802. 

■* East India Papers, IV. 786. These exactions took the form of fresh cesses. 
Besides the old cesses there are mentioned a number of iiU or deficiency cesses levied 
to make up for defalcations ; taghrif or a clothes cess for the farmers ; darhdr kharch 
to travelling oifieers of state ; f/kug ddna grass and grain to buy off an enemy ; shibandi 
or militia cess; ijalla-tota or crop-share deficiency cess. There were many other 
cesses on special articles, a cattle cess, a butter cess, and otliei's. Lastly, there was a 
.joiti sddUvdr or fresh contingent cess to meet the expense of persons sent to receive 
debts, Mr. Thackei’ay, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. 788, 

' East India Papers, IV. 786. 
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partsj was overriin by froebootevs.^ Diiriag these years of sutfering 
large numbers of landholders fled to Maiaur; village clerks retired 
with their accounts to other districts, and all rules settling the 
assessment were forgotten. The hereditary village and district 
officers who remained, taking advantage of the confusion, seized 
large areas of government land to which they had no claim." 

SEOTION III.—BRITISH MANAGEMENT. 

From the acquisition of Dharwdr in 1818 till 1843 the Maratha 
assessment remained without revision. During the first ten years of 
British rule a survey was attempted and the measurements were to a 
small extent adopted, but no revision of assessment was carried out.® 
During the first twenty-five years of British rule, 1818-1843, the 
principal features of the land-rent settlement were a very high 
nominal demand and large remissions granted every year after an 
inspection of the crops. The assessment was exceedingly unequal 
both on whole villages and on individual holdings. Little that was 
in the smallest degree trustworthy was known about the areas of 
individual holdings. Natural boundary marks were rare and arti¬ 
ficial boundary marks were unknown. The old land measures were 
not area measures but seed or hijvari* measures, that is the area 
which a certain quantity of seed was e.st.imatecl to sow. In each 
■pillage the assessment on the unit was the same but the unit varied 
in area according to the supposed productiveness of the land.® 
Before the survey settlement was begun in 1843-44 less than half of 
the arable Government area was held for tillage. The rest was 
waste. Large sums were remitted or left outstanding. During this 
period Indian miiletorjodn prices at Dhnrwdr fell from 50 pounds the 
rupee in 1819 to 102 pounds in 1842.® In 1843-44, when the survey 
settlement was introduced in thirty villages of Hubli, the occupied 

^ Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX. 89; Boin, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 8.‘i - 86. 

’Mr. Thackeray, 1821, East India Papers IV. 798; Boin. Gov. Sel, CLX. 89. An 
oxamination of the registers of grant or indm lands at the beginning of the MarMha 
rule showed that great additions had been made between that time and 1833. Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Pi.ee. .549 of 1834, SO. 

’Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 6th November 1879. 

* Bijdmri or bijvari means extent of land computed according to the quantity of 
seed required to be sown in it. Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, 86, 

’ Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 6th November 1879. 

® The details are : Dhdrvjdr Imlia'n Millet prices, 151? -1545. 
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area was even less than in the preceding year. Owing to the 
introduction of lower rates under the survey settlement^ during the 
seven following years, compared with the year before the survey 
settlement, in spite of an increase in tillage, the collections in the 
settlement year showed a fall of about thirty per cent. In 1850 
when the survey settlement was completed, the occupied area was a 
little less than two-thirds of the whole arable area, remissions had 
fallen to £18 (Rs. 180), and at the close of the year only £4 (Rs. 40) 
were outstanding. Two years later in 1852-53 the revenue under 
the survey settlement for the first time exceeded the revenue in 
1842-43 the year before the survey settlement was begun. Since 
1852-53, except during the famine of 1876 and 1877, the progress 
of the district under every head has been rapid and unbroken. In 
1882 the occupied area was more than double what it was in 1848-44, 
and comprised more than nine-tenths of the whole arable area of 
the district. Remissions and outstandings had practically ceased. 
The collections had risen from £104,986 (Rs. 10,49,860) in 1843-44 
to £142,807 (Rs. 14,28,070) in 1873-74 or 36 per cent, and arablo 
waste had fallen from 769,376 to 115,328 acres or 85 per cent. 
During the thirty-two years ending 1874 Indian millet prices at 
DhArwar rose from 123 pounds the rupee in 1843 to 44 in 1874, an 
increase of 180 per cent.^ At the end of thirty years, that is in 
1874-76, the revision of the 1843 survey assessment was begun, and 
by 1880-81 the 1173 villages of the district were brought under 
the revised assessment. During the seven years ending 1881 the 
only large remissions were £635 (Rs. 6350) in 1876-77, and the only 
large outstandings were £8732 (Rs, 37,320) in 1876-77 and £3480 
(Rs. 34,800) in 1877-78. These were due to the losses in the 1876-77 
famine which caused severe suffering especially in the east of the 
district. The rupee price of Indian millet at Dh^rw^r was 50 
pounds in 1875, 47 in 1876, 14 in 1877, and 23 in 1878.^ At the 
close of 1881-82 the collections amounted to about £190,000 
(Rs. 19,00,000) or nearly double what they were before the survey 


* The details are : 

Dhartcdr Indian Millet Prices, I8iS ■ 1371,. 
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aettlemont was introduced. This enhanced revenue was raised on 
a tillage area more than double the area held for tillage before the 
survey settlement, and with Indian millet prices averaging more 
than double the prices of 1840.^ 

At the beginning of British rule the revenue farming system was 
stopped and in its stead the personal or rayatvdr, then known as 
the Madras system, was introduced.® The ruin which Bajirav’a 
revenue farming had wrought in the district, made tho introduction 
of a personal settlement a work of very great difficulty. There 
was no record of individual payments. In many cases the village 
accounts had been removed to distant places of safety, in others 
^they had been destroyed, and in other and far more numerous 
instances the account holders kept them back because they knew that 
the accounts would bring to light many usurpations on the part 
of hereditary district and village officers. The only documents 
forthcoming were general accounts, called Idlehands and patraks, 
of the assessments imposed in the years before the conq[^acst. These 
generally showed little more than the sums imposed on villages 
or village groups without specifying the detailed assessment paid by 
injiividnal holders or by particular fields. Even such information 
as they gave was of little value as it belonged to a time of exac¬ 
tion and oppression. As this wa.s the only available information, 
the assessment had to be fixed on what seemed as nearly as possible 
to be average rates. In addition, the perfor/nanoe of many services 
and the supply of various articles were turned into money pay¬ 
ments and added to the rental or jama. The anxiety which the 
village officers showed to withhold thoir accounts, raised the sus¬ 
picion that their object was to turn some hidden revenue to their 
private advantage. To prevent this, under tho name of mundsub 
JdsH or fitting enhancements, arbitrary additions were made to the 
village rental ovjamdhandi, and the landholders were left to arrange 
their shares among themselves. 'J’hose fitting onhanceraonts were 
never realized. Heavy outstandings in 1820-21 and 1821-22 showed 
that the assessment had been fixed at too high not at too low a 
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’ The rupee priee ef Indian millet at Dhirwdr was 102 pounds in 1840, 50 pounds in 
1876, 23 pounds in 1878, and 40 pounds in 1880. Bom. Gov. 8el. CLXI, 20. 

s ‘ All the Collectors abolished jdsti paltia or ai'bitrary taxes having no reference to 
the land or trade, and all regulated the uddilviir or contingent charges, doing away 
all exactions on that account, more than were necessary for the village expenses. All 
paid great attention to the circumstances of the rayats, and made their assessment 
studiously light. There were, however, some points of difference in their proceedings. 
Mr, Chaplin in the Karndtak and Capt. Grant in Sdtdra contented themselves with 
aaoertainiug the extent of the land under cnltivation, by tho information of 
neighbours and of rival village officers, aided by the observation of their own 
servants. Capt. Pottingcr in Ahmadnagar and Capt. Robertson in Poona had the 
lands of some villages measured but only in cases where they suspected fraud ; and 
Capt. Briggs in KhAndesh began by a measurement of the whole cultivation. All 
the Collectors kept up the principle of tho rayalvdr settlement and some carried it to 
a greater extent than had been usual with the Marithis. Mr. Chaplin, after settling 
with the pdlil for the whole village, settled with each landholder and gave him a 
patta or agreement paper for his field. Captain Grant and OHptain Robertson settled 
with the pdiil and gave him a paila, but first ascertained the amount assessed on 
eaoh rayat and enquired if he was satisfied with it; and Captain Briggs, though he 
settled for each field, did it all with the pAtil, taking an engagement from him to 
explain at the end of the year how much he had levied on each rayat.' Mr. Elphiu- 
stone, 26th October 1S19, Edition 1872, 32. 
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figure. To remedy tfiis evil Mr. Thackera/j who was then CollcctoPy 
proposed that a fresh survey and settlement should be started.^ On 
,,the establishment of order large numbers of the landholders returned 
who had lied from* Mardtha oppression to Maisur.® To ensure 
their settling to tillage and to tempt others to follow their example, 
arable waste was granted on liberal leases or kauls. These specially 
low rented lands and the romissions granted at the yearly village 
rent settlement or jamdbandi, prevented the actual demand rising 
to mor© than one-half of tho nominal total survey I’ental or tor am 
asessment.® 

In 1818 tlie British district of Dharwar was about 240 miles long 
and seventy to 150 miles broad,^ and included 2152 villages and 285 
hamlets.^ In 1818-19 of a gross revenue of £239,454 (Rs. 23,94,540) 
a net revenue of £220,014 (Rs. 22,00,140) Waa realised,® In 
1819-20, including the trade or mohtarfa and other taxes, the land 
rent amounted to £235,423 (Rs. 23,54,230), excise or abltdri yielded 
£3825 (Rs. 38,250), and customs £14,900 (Rs. 1,49,000), that is a 
total revenue of £2r)4,148(RR.25,4l,480).^ A variety of claims amount¬ 
ing altogether to £31,150 (Rs. 8,11,500) reduced the revenue to 
£222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980).® Rrom this the expenses of administra¬ 
tion, amounting to £76,663 (Rs. 7,66,630),'* left a net revenue -of 
£152,151 (Ra. 15,21,510). Of £222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980) the revenue 
for collection, £222,401 (Rs. 22,24,010y® were collected and £597 
(Rs, 5970) were loft outstanding at the end of the year 1819-20. 
According to orders issued in 1819-20, th^ proportion fn which 
the land assessment was to he paid was in the case of a,rod-soil 
village yielding £l (Rs. 10), Ss. (Rs, 1 k) to be paid within fifteen 
days after September 2oth, 4-a. (Rs. 2) within fifteen days from 
October 26th, 55 (Es. 2^) within fifteen days from November 25th, 
45, (Rs, 2) within fifteen days from December 25Lh, 2s. (Re. 1) 


I Bom. Gov. Eev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 86-88. - Bom. Gov. Sel. ChX. 89. 

® Captain Wingate, Surv. Supt. 554 of 20th Sopt-jmber 1845, about Dambal: Rom. 
Gor. Sel. CLIV.74-75.. 

■* The territory since obtained from the in the KolhApnr division Waa about 

fleventy-fivo milas by twenty . Kast India Papers, IV. 776. 

® East India Papers, III, 792. ** East India Papers, IV. 776. 

^ East India Papers, IV. 321. In 1819-20 of a gross revenue of £239,146 (Rs. 
23,91,460), the net revenuo amounted to £222,988 (Rs. 22,29,880) or an increase over 
the previous year of £2974 (Rs. 29,740). East Indi.a Papers, IV. 776. 

* Tlie details of the claims are : Lauds held by the police militia called sheiaanadia 
orshibandia £15,002 (Rs. 1,50,020), mohisa and other rights enjoyed by proprietors 
and others £785 (Re. 7850), rights of liercditary district oflieers £4950 (Rs. 49,500), 
rights of village officers £3,370 (Rs. 33,700), allowancos to temples and mosques £4738 
(Rs. 47,380), annuities or iw-sfitwans £1632 (Rs. 16,320), village expenses £628 (Rs. 
6280) ; total deductions £31,1.50 (Rs. 3,1] ,500). East India Papers, IV. 321 - 322. 

** The charges were : Head-quarters ollioe and contingeut that is kuzur-leaeheri and 
sddilvdr £17,847 (Rs. 1,78,470) or seveu percent; as/tam or peons £33,330 

(Rs. 3,33..300) or thirteen per cent; irregular horse £6983 (Rs. 69,830) or two per 
eent; tdluka ahihandi and sddilmir £9067 (Rs. 90,670); extra eharges £1099 
(Rs. 10,990); pond repairs £181 (Rs, 1810); peusious £177 (Rs, 1770); Sihrdmnmdit 
or August allowances £978 (Rs. 9780); annuities or varahdsans and charities £1400 
(Rs. 14,000) ; court or addtat charges £149 (Rs. 1490); political charges £2720 
(Rs. 27,200) ; post ofRoe eharges £W9 (Rs, 9990) ; and loss from exchange £398 
(Rs. 3980); total £76,663 (Rs. 7,60,630). East India Papers, IV. .321-322. 

Collections of judicial fines and. extra revenue amounted to £6413 (Rs. 64,130), 
making a total of £228,814 (Rs, 2^88,140). East India Papers, IV. 321 -322, 
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within fifteen (lays from January 24th, and 2s. (Re. ]) to 
paid in March. In the case of a black-soil village yielding £1 
(Rs, 10), the proportion was 2ij. (Re. 1) to be paid 'srithin fifteen 
days from October 26th, (Ra. I from November 25th, 4^. (Rs. 2) 
from December 25th, 4s..(Rs. 2) from January 24th, 4s. (Rs. 2) from 
February 25th,'and 3s. (Rs. 1 ^yfrom Mareh 25th to tho end of April.^ 
The landholders were made to pay their' instalments in the 
presence of the village headman and clerk who "passed receipts 
specifying the amount and the coin in which the instalment was 
paid. The amildars or divisional officers took care that j-eceipts 
were passed and themselves gave a similar receipt for tho remittances 
made by the village officers. All payments were forwarded to the 
treasury in tbe ^ame coin in whicn they were received from the 
landholders, except in the case of small coins, which could be 
changed in tho sub-division witb the sanction of the amildar. Iii 
1820-21 most of the. land revenue was collected through bankers of 
sdvkdrs whom tho landholders had to repay in kind at an enormous 
loss. The akoih (?) or crop share settlement was never reaorled to, 
except when all attempt at a money settlement had failed " In 
1820-21 the 2217 villages and 290 hamlets® of the district yielded 
a gross revenue of £271,096 (Rs. 27,10,960), arid a net revenue 
of -£255,627 (Rs. 25,56,270), an increase over 1819-20 of £32,039 
(Ra. 3,26,890).'* Tho yearly rent settlement or jamdhandi for 
1820-21 ^yielded £27,322 (Rs. 2,73,220) more than the settlement, of 
1819-20 J tart of this increase was due to the acquisition ol. fresh 
territory and i)art to a change in the mode of keeping accounts^- 
which, by substituting the calendar for the Fasli year, threw two 
instalments of 1819-20 {Fasli 1229) into the following year.® 
The average total collections from each sub-division during the 
three years ending 1820-21 were £14,433 (Rs. 1,44,330). In 1821 
the Collector Mr. Thackeray expected, apparently from increasa of 
territory, that in future they would bo £15,121 (Rs. 1,51,210).® 
In 1821 Mr. Thackeray the Collector found that to compete 
successfully with the neighbouring chiefs and with local proprietors 
who were in want of tenants, the specially favourable terms which 
bad been granted in the 1819 leases or kaulsmust be extended from 
five to nine years.^ It was also deemed advisable to encourage 
cultivation by granting specially favourable rising or istdva leases 
for all villages which had fallen to one-third of thoir former rental. 

A subject of importance in the first settlement of tho district was 
the local militia or shetsanadis. They had a total strength of 13 246 
and yearly allowances in money and land amounting to £15,558 
(Rs. 1,55,580) or seven per cent of the land revenue. In consequence 
of political and local changes the militia was badly distributed. 
Mr. Thackeray thought the best plan was to assess their lands so 
liberally that they would not be inclined to give them up.® 
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* Eaat India Papers, IV. 787» 

® Ea«t India Papers, III. 792, 
^ East India Papers, III. 792, 
^ East India Papers, IV, 392, 

E 98—58 


- East India Papers, IV, 789, 
“ East India Papers, IV. 776. 
fl East India Papers, IV, 777, 
T East India Papers, IV,. 395. 
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In Dhilrw^r, as in other parts of the country, the variety of 
land measures in every group of villages and often in every village, 
caused serious inconvenience in making the revenue settlements.’^ 
According to Mr. Thackeray there was perhaps no district in India 
where a standard land measure was more required than in Dhdrwdr. 
Some sub-diviaiona had no fewer than nine land measures. These 
again varied in almost every village; and as none of them had 
reference to any fixed length, there was not one of them that would 
answer as a standard. The Dh6rwdr sub-division contained 123 
villages. In fifty-eight of these the pole or patti was the usual 
measure ; but there was one pole or patti for the black soil, a second 
for the mixed or masab soil, and a third for the tari or rice land. 
Even in black soil tbe polo or patti varied from twenty-four to 
forty-eight kurgis or drill-plougVa days' work.® From its inherent 
uncertainty and from the roguery of villngo officers, the kurgi was 
found to vary from two to eight acres; its average size was about 
five acres. In villages where dry and mixed or masab lands pre¬ 
vailed, the rod or patti contained two to twelve variable kurgia. 
Tbe rod or patti in tari or rice villages was still smaller, containing 
only two to eight kurgis generally of one and a half to four acros. 

In nineteen villagesin the DhdrwAr subdivision the lands woredivid- 
ed info shares each of which was termed kul. Kal meant a landholder. 
As a land measure it might mean the area which one landholder was 
expected to plough. It contained six to eight kurgia In seven 
villages the sihal was the land measure. According to Mr. Thackeray 
the atlial answered to the Mardtha thehina? apparently tMkdn or 

f )lace, and was about the same size as the kurgi. In five villages the 
ands were divided into parcels called phalnia each equal to about two 
kurgis. In Mr. Thackeray’s opinion the phalni probably originally 
meant tho area of land that paid a tax of one/anam* in one-tenth of a 
pagoda. In seventeen black-soil or regad villages of Dhdrwdr the lauds 
were divided into mars of six to twenty kurgia each kurgi of two to 
eight acres. In Mr. Thackeray’s opinion mar the Kdnarese for a 
fathom was probably tbe origin of this measure. Twenty fathoms 
made a bigha, and thirty-six bighds made a mdr. But the fathom 
varied so greatly in length that the mdr was of very uncertain size. 
The rdja rekha or Anegundi fathom appears to have been equal to 
four and a half hatha or cubits. This was formerly the common 
Kamdtak fathom ; and Vithalpant, an officer of one of the Bahmani 
kings, immortalised his name by increasing the fathom length from 
fouf and a half to five and three-quarters hatha, and twenty of 
the new mdrs made the side of a Vithalpanti bigha. The average 
five and three-quarters hatha fathom was about ten and a half feet, 
and the side of a Vithalpanti bigha was two hundred feet long. In 

' East India Papers, IV. 320. 

^ The kurgi was the space whicli a drill.plough could sow in one day. East India 
Papers, IV, 389. 

* East India Papers, IV. 389. Theki is a land measure in use in some parta of tlie 
Deccan, of an indefinite area from one to twenty bighds. Wilson’s Qlosaary of 
Indian Terms, 619, 

* East India Papers, IV, 389t Phalam or fanam is a small silver coin formerly 
current in Madras; 12{ were exatal to one rupee. Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Terms, 155, 
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thirteen sub-diviaions the raja, rekhi mar, and in five aub-divisions 
the Vithalpanti mttr were the usual measures. Both varied consider* 
ably. The side of a fei^jr/ia according to the rdja rekhi rate would be 
twenty times four and a half haths or ninety haths ; but, in order 
to stretch it, an addition of twelve haths was usually made as an 
allowance for hinjel munjit or the leap supposed to be taken from 
each end of the side of abigha by the measurers. To appease the 
landholders half a hath more to each fathom or ten haths to each 
higha, were usually added, so that the rdja rekhi higha was 
stretched to one hundred and twelve kdths or about 181 feet.^ 
In twelve villages of the Dhdrwar sub-division the lands were 
divided into plots called gules. The word meant a one yoke plough, 
and had the same reference to ploughing that the kurgi had to 
sowing. The gule was usually equal to thirty-two Imrgis, In one 
village each division was called chakii or a piece; the chakli was 
about half a hiirgi.^ 

Thus there was no local standard measuro which could be made 
the basis of a survey. The kurgi was a nominal measure and the 
higha though more satisfactory in some places was so variable that 
Mr. Thackeray thought much discontent would be caused by adopting 
an average higha as the standard. In villages where an average 
higha took the place of the large higha, there would be great dis¬ 
content,® Mr. Thackeray thought that all the local measures should 
be given up and the English acre used in their place. He had 
mea.sured several villages by the acre with satisfactory results.* 
He thought that the survey rules introduced into the ceded districts 
of Madras might be applied to Dbdrw^r. He proposed to measure 
one sub-division in the first year, four in the next, six in the third, 
and the rest in the fourth year. A number of amilddrs who had 
studied the survey rules and helped in surveying several villages 
were (1821) ready to take the field. With the Commissioner Mr. 
Chaplin’s permission Mr. Thackeray proposed to begin the survey 
at once. The gradual progress of the work would enable him to 
correct mistakes before they multiplied, to find remedies, and to 
make improvements, and would give him time to superintend the 
work, which he could not do if a more extensive survey were at 
once attempted. By starting with a heavily assessed sub-division, 
he would be able to make reductions which would please the land¬ 
holders, and make the survey popular. He estimated the expense 
of the survey at about five per cent of a yeai’’s revenue. The land¬ 
holders everywhere asked for some assurance that so much tax and 
no more should be levied on each field. The irregularity of the 
land measures made it impossible to comply with this reasonable 
demand. At present it was necessity not hope that kept the land¬ 
holder at work. The decline in the revenue made an enhanced 
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^ Raja rekhi bigha originally ninety hdtks, hinjel munjit twelve, for rayatt' 
satiafaotion ten, total 112. East India Papers, IV. 390, 

® East India Papers, IV. 389-390. 

> East India Papers, IV. 390. Vithalpant an ofiScer of one of the Bahinani kings had 
increased the length of the rod by which the aide of his bigha was 200 feet instead 
of 156 feet, ♦ East India Papers, IV, 390. 
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assessment necessary. It was tlie frauds of the hereditary district 
and village officers which bad lowered the revenue, and, unless 
a survey was introduced which fixed the rent of a field apart from 
the position of its holder, these powerful classes would turn all 
enhanced asaessment from themselves to their weaker neighbours.^ 
Mr. Chaplin the Commissioner agreed with Mr. Thackeray that a 
survey was the only cui'e for the present evils. A survey would 
show Govei'nmont the resource.s of the district and would prevent 
over-assessment which ia their existing ignorance it was impossible 
to avoid. Mr. Chaplin recommended that the survey should be 
begun early in 1822 and that the rules which Sir T. Munro had 
laid down for the Madi-as ceded districts should be adopted as the 
ground work.- In 1821-22, as noticed in a despatch dieted the 27th 
of November 1822, a revenue survey was begun in the Karriatak. In 
November 1823 the Bombay Government in a despatch to the 
Court of Directors held that a survey was uece.ssary because of the 
general destruction of all village accounts. Still the evils of a crude 
and hasty survey were so great that unless it w^as superintended by 
able revenue officers, the survey would cause more harm than good.® 

Three evils, short crops, cholera, and a murrain prevented 
Dh^rwar from making any progress in the first years of British 
management. In 1818-19 and 1819-20, of the population of about 
550,000 the loss from cholera was estimated at 25,000 of whom 
about 10,000 were landholders. The number of landholders had 
been further reduced by the panic caused by this deadly sicknes,?. 
Plight seemed the one chance of safety and numbers fled from 
their homes.^ In 1818-19 1819-20 and 1820-21 the crops were so 
scanty that the smaller landholders and field labourers suffered 
severely,® and their resources were further crippled by a murrain 
among their cattle. The Peshwa’s government had favoured trade 
at the expense of agriculture. As most of the levenues were collected 
through moneylenders, their interest was much more regarded 
than the landholders' interests. Substantial farmers were (1821) 
very rare. In many villages, partly on account of the murrain, 
the landholders had not stock enough to keep up the usual culti- 
vation. Advances helped the people to some extent; but Government 
could not afford to raise the stock to anything like its proper 
strength.^ The transit duty on grain pressed very heavily on the 
landholder. The accumulation of road dues completely barred 
the landholder from exporting his surplus produce to distant 
markets. The landholder was obliged to sell on the spot to carriers 


^ East India Papers, IV. 391. 

^ Mr. Chaplin, Comr. 5th Nov. 1821 ; East India Papers, IV. 323. 

^ East India Papers, III, 810. * East India Papers, IV. 388. 

’ East India Papers, IV. 320. 

* Indian millet or jvdri rupee prices were, at Hubli, in 1817, 100 pounds; in 
1813, 95; in 1819, 90; in 1820, 95; in 1821, 92; for Navalguud the corresponding 
liguies were 56 in 1818, 60 in 1819, 64 in i820, 60 in 1821 ; for Hdngal 150, 163, 
166, 160, and 153; for Kod 240 in each of the four years from 1818 to 1821; in 
Dhirwilr they were 50 in 1819, 49 in 1820, and 51 in 1821. These prices arc from 
survey reports. ^ East Indi.a Papers, IV. 392. 
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or to grain-mercliants wlio alone could afford to carry on the whole¬ 
sale trade and to advance the road duties.^ 

In 1821 the principal division of DhArwar contained eighteen sub¬ 
divisions and the KolliApnr division four sub-divisions. In future the 
principal division was to contain only sixteen, and the Kolhapur divi¬ 
sion five sub-divisions.® Of the agriculture and other resources of the 
district iji 1821 -22 Mr. Thackeray gave the following account,® There 
were three leading divisions of land, dry crop or hhushki, wet or tari, 
and garden. Of sixteen parts 13i were dry crop, wet, and ^ 
garden.^ There were two classes of dry crop land, the black or regad 
and tbe mixed or masab. Of black there were three varieties san-yeri 
or pure-black, kart-yeviov stony black, and ArtZaAj-yen or patchy black. 
Of mixed there were four varieties, or flour-like, kevipu or reddish, 
kalht, or stony, and kosak or sandy. Wet or tari land was of two 
classes kadarnaihh watered by rain and miraiunbh channel or well- 
watered. Most of the wet land was red. Gardens were of three classes 
vegetable, betel-leaf, and palm gardens. Of these the palm-gardens 
were the best. Since the beginning of British management no new 
reservoirs had been dug, but many old ones had been repaired, and 
many more required repair. The old Hindu rulers had left few 
suitable sites without a lake or a reservoir. But to the east the land 
was not suited for storing water and in the west the south-west 
rains were so abundant that water was of comparatively little value. 
Ponds and wells were much required in the Navalguiid and some 
other sub-divisionS where the people had to bring their water from 
great distances; but in these tracts the porousness of the cotton soil 
scarcely admitted of reservoirs. There were no rules regarding the 
repairs of ponds and water-courses. After the conquest many wore 
repaired by Government, part of the cost being afterwards recovered 
from alienated landholders in proportion to tbe benefit they derived 
from the repairs. When any village benefited by the repairs, a 
general subscription or tafrik was made. Land grants or indms 
were in some instances given by Government to public-spirited 
persons who repaired ponds at their own cost. Some of tbe wet or 
malndd west lands, watered by new or repaired reservoirs, had been 
given on seven to twelve year leases or kauls to the builders or 
repairers of the reservoirs. Short rent leases for nine to twelve 
years were granted to the builders of wells which turned dry land 
into garden.® 
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^Mt. Chapliu, Commissioner in the Deccan, 5th November 1821; East India 
Papers, IV. 32;i-.324. 

- Revenue Enclosure in Mr, Chaplin's Report of 2(Hh August 1822, East India 
Papers, IV. 777. The names of the eighteen and four sub-divisions are not given. 
In 1835-36 tlie eighteen DharwAr sub-divisions were DhArwdr, Parasgad, Navalgund, 
PAchhApur, Dambal, BankApur, Hilngal, Hiibli, Rdnebennur, Kod, sampgaon, Bidi, 
Chikodi, BAgalkot, Bitdami, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihal. Bom, Gov. Rev. 
Rec, 771 of 1837, 42, *Ea,st India Papers, IV. 779. 

* Mr. Cliaplin, 20th August 1822 para. 56. Tlie details in &urgi/i wore, dry crop 
119,795, wet 873*2, garden 996, total i29,,5*23. East India Papers, IV. 779-780, 

®The details of the well-digging lease or laul were; A dry land assessment 
or khimhki lirva for six years if the cost was £2 10,';. to £25 (Rs. 25 - 250), seven 
years if £25 to £35 fRs, 250-350), iiiue years if £35 to £50 (K». 350-500), and 
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Great reservoirs could be undertaken only by the state or by 
individuals and village comraunities richer than those of Dhfirw^r. 
Where there were large reservoirs, a channel-man or narkatU dis¬ 
tributed the water and received fees in grain; in small reservoirs 
the landholders helped thcmsolvos according to custom under the 
control of the head of the village.^ The leases or hauls which 
had been granted to the tillers of waste land by the British were 
much the same as the leases granted by the MarathAs. It had been 
found necessary to raise the term of the lease from five to nine 
years.® The breaking up of waste land was costly and required 
capital. Waste land was granted on leases or hauls subject to 
increasing rent till the full assessment was paid. The term of light 
rents lasted four to eight years according to the length of time the 
land had been waste. Extra cesses were not always levied till some 
time after the lease had expired. To prevent the jdgirddre drawing 
off Government landholders, more favourable terms were held out 
in Dharwdr, which, with Government advances or tagdi, were effec¬ 
tual and a rapid spread of tillage was (November 1823) expected. 
Jstdvde or rising leases for deserted villages had hitherto (November 
1823) been granted only to a limited extent.^ 

Except in parts of Kolhdpur, as far as Mr. Thackeray could find, 
Dhdrwfir had none of the nereditary or mitds land which in the 
Deccan carried with it the right of selling and of taking back. 
Mr. Thackeray thought that the absence of mirds land was duo to 
the abundance of waste and to the very high rates of assessment 
which had deprived the land of any sale value. Under the Peshwa 
a man who changed dry land into garden by digging a well, would 
not have been turned oat so long as he paid his rent, nor would 
the government have objected to his selling his garden, biA the 
assessment was so high that garden lands had seldom any sale value.^ 
The term sheri or Government land was scarcely known in Dhfirwdr. 
The corresponding DhfirwAr word seemed to be kamal^ under which 
term were included lands reserved by Government oflScors for their 
own use; lands kept by proprietors and tilled by their private 
servants j and lands held by great men and tilled by forced labour.® 
In dry crop lands in regular tillage tho names of the three old 
tenures the chdli or over-assessed, the hatguta or short-rent, and 
the makta or contract were preserved. A landholder’s fields were 


eleven years if £50 to £75 (Rb. 500-750). If it cost between £75 nnd £150 (Rb. 750 
and UiOO), one-fourth of the land under the well waa to be permanently free of 
runt or indm and when more than £150 (Rb. 1500) were apent, one-third of the 
area waa to be free of rent. Elaat India Papers, III. 811 ; Ditto, IV. 777-778. 

^ East India Papers, IV. 778. 

*Eaat India Papers, IV. 784; Mr. Chaplin, 2()th August 1822 para 97. 

® East India Papers, III, 806-807. 

•'•^East India Papers, IV. 781. Mr. Chaplin informs us that mirdtddrs do not exisi 
at all In the KarnAtak. Mr. Blphinstone, 26th Oct, 1819, Ed. 1872, 17, 

^Kamotamu, kamat, or hwmatam means the cultivation which a cultivatoi 
carries on with his own stock, but by the labour of another; the land which s 
xamiiuldr jdgirddr or indmddr keeps in hia own hands cultivating it by labouren 
in distinction to that which he lets out in farm. In Upper India kdmat si^iflcf 
lauds held by a non-resident tenant, who cultivates by a hired servant. Wilson’f 
Glossary of Indian Terms, 254. ® East India Papers, IV. 782. 
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generally nominally divided into these Jliree classesj but all traces of 
the original assessment were lostd 

Slavery was uncommon though it had somewhat increased under 
the Peshwa. A woman guHty of theft or fornication was sometimes 
kept as a state slave or sold. In famines people sometimes sold their 
girls to*^be slaves. The slave could not leave the master and might 
be sold to another owner. ■ Still the form of slavery was very mild. 
The master was bound to feed and clothe any children he had by a 
alave-girl, and to perform their marriage ceremonies. The son 
of a slave-girl acted as a house servant and the daughtqpj,, if not 
married, became a slave or a prostitute. The son was his itiother'a 
heir. On failure of a son the master inherited the slave gifPs 
property except what she had earned by prostitution wbicb she Was 
free to leave to her daughter. The master might beat a female 
slave or her eon if they behaved badly. If he caused their death he 
was heavily fined. Slavery saved many lives during times of fapiino, 
and did not shake the affections of parents or encourage oppression. 
Bondmen were hereditary servants rather than slaves. Some slaves 
were imported. The position of all slaves was governed by the 
same rules. A child, after being sold, and eating with or marrying 
with a low caste buyer, could not be redeemed.* 

Between 1818 and 1821 seventy-one villages were re-peopled. 
In 1821 the revenue of these villages was small but it was growing.'’ 
Owing to the oppression of the revenue contractors in many villages 
the landholders though frugal and provident wore much in debt to 
moneylenders and merchants. Many of these debts wore of long 
standing and were often made of compound interest and fresh 
occasional aids which went on growing so as to make tho accounts 
exceedingly complicated. A landholder once embarrassed could 
seldom free himself. The landholder's fields wore sometimes 
mortgaged for these debts. In some cases the landholders and in 
others the mortgagees paid the Government dues.* 

All amildars or stipendiary officers were appointed by Govern¬ 
ment.® Their charges yielded a yearly rental of £8000 to £15000 
(Rs. 80,000 -Rs. 1,50,000). The village managers or kamdvinddrs 
had been dismissed, and their duties given to the village officers 
with a zilldddr to check twenty to forty villages. Tho hereditary 
feemen or darakddra were replaced by stipendiary clerks styled 
shirasteddrs and peshkdra, and shroffs.® The removal of the vfilago 
managers or kciTndvisdarit had added to the duties of the village 
headman and clerk. The headman collected each instalment and 
sent it to the amildar or divisional authority and once a y^r at¬ 
tended at head-quarter.s to settle the rent settlement or jamdbandi 
of his village. The village clerk or kulkarni had to send to tho 
amildar monthly tillage returns, to attend at head-quarters and 
present his accounts to tho Collector at the yearly rent settlemQrtl, 
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> East ladia Papers, III. 800 ; IV, 780. * East India Papers, IV. 806-807. 

* East India Papers. IV. 785. ^ Mr. Chaplin. 20th August 1822 para 341. 

e Under the Pe^wa the division authorities were sometimes chosen by government, 
sometimes by tho sartuhheddr, aud were sometimes bankers who had made advances. 
East India Papers, IV. 794, ® Kaat India P.aiiers, IV. 794. 
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to send a note to the amildqr of each individuaj payment, stating 
the coin in which the payment was made) and' to give a similar 
receipt to the landholder. When the amildar made the kulvdr or 
personal settlement of the village rental, the clerk had to write a 
paper or fatta for each landholder-j ho was obliged to write a census 
or khdnesumdri and all extraordinary returns when called upon ; he 
had to attend the alienation and inquiry clerks called indm and 
darydft mutsaddia and furnish them with old land accouirts.^ 
The village clerks were supposed to keep fourteen accountgj but 
their habits were so irregular that they seldom prepared them when, 
they were due.- The sheisanadit or militia wete employed to escort 
remitt-ances of treasure for which they received an allowance.* The 
intfoduction of order and the restoration of the village headman's 
authority reduced the power of the heads or ndiks of Vadders 
Koravars and other wandering and turbulent tribes.* 

Id 1821 of twenty-two mdmlatdars, one only was a native of 
Dhdrwilr. The rest of the Tndmlatdars and all their shirasieddra or 
head clerks were natives of the country to the south of the Tung- 
bhadra. The majority of the peshkdrs or treasury clerks were also 
foreigners. Of the ordinary clerks three out of four were natives 
of the Maratha country. The rest came, from the older British* 
provinces of Madras. The servants of the late government had 
been so corrupted by the renting system that it was unsafe to 
employ them in situations of importance or trust.* The mamlatdars’ 
salaries were less than two per • cent on their collections.® In 
Mr. Thackeray’s opinion, the existing type of revenue officer 
was more inclined to bully than to encourage the villagers ; their 
object was rather to display their zeal* by showing an increase of 
tillage on paper than to add to the resources of the country. Where 
advances and remissions wore called for, the advantages which they 
caused depended chiefly on the judgment of the roamlatdilr. Wlien. 
ho was friendly and popular, his influence gave the poorer villages 
confidence and was a check on the oppression of bad village head¬ 
men.’' 

It was difficult to find employment for the hereditary district 
revenue officers the deadia or district heads, and the deshpdndes or 
district clerks. Places were given to some desdie, but they had no 
business habits and almost all were corrupt. They kept no regular 
accounts, and many of their imperfect records were false. In some 
cases their mutdliks that is agents or deputies were caught fabricating 


’ East India Papers, IV. 797-798. 

• The fourteen village accounts were : A monthly cultivation return ; a register 
of increase or decrease of cultivation; a general cultivation return; a statement 
of extra cesses ; a statement of the individual distribution of the assessment; an 
aCDunt of daily Collections ; a general half-yearly statement of daily collections ; a 
monthly account of the same ; a statement of arrears ; a general statement of receipts ; 
a general statement of receipts and expenditure for the year ; a separate statement of 
the nemnukor village religious allowances ; a register of the village militia or sAeisana- 
flu ; the land accounts of the village ; and if necessary a census East India Papers, 
IV. 797. 

®East India Papers, IV. 795. ‘East India Papers, IV. 799. 

“ Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para. 371- East India Papers, III. 811, 

^East India Papers, IV, 733, 
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accounts to substantiate false claims. Their influence had consider¬ 
ably fallen. They had less to do with the settlement and the 
collection of the revenue ; the landholders were more independent of 
them; and their agents or mutiiliks had in many places superseded 
them.^ Mr. Chaplin’s experience was that the power of the zaminddrs 
or district hereditary officers was always exercised to the prejudice 
both of Government and of the landholders. All they had to do 
was to furnish Information, and as members of juriesorpauc/idfis their 
rights and privileges were continued. Most of them were said to 
be better off than under the former government, though those who 
had lost employment by the change were dissatisfied." 

The chief improvements in the revenue system were substituting 
tagdi or talcdvi that is advances for havdla or crop-assignments; 
restoring the authority of village officers; stopping vexatious 
interference ; fixing the yearly assessment and taking no more than 
the amount fixed; securing to every landholder the benefit of 
his labour; allowing each landholder to pay his rent in any coin so 
long as the coin was good; and granting remissions in years of 
failure of crops.® 

The tillage returns were so grossly falsified both before and for 
some time after the British accession that up to 1820 the area held 
for tillage was uncertain, louring 1821-22 fresh tillage yielded a 
revenue of £3431 (Rs. 34,310) ; on the other hand deaths and poverty 
and the temptation of short-rent leases led to the abandonment of land 
yielding £2287 (Rs. 22,870). As the lease ovkaul lands paid only half 
to two-thirds of the full rate, husbandmen were always anxious to 
increase their area of lease land. To check this evil in 1821 rules were 
introduced making concessions to the landholders who continued to 
till their old lands. During 1819-20 and 1820-21 about 12,000 acres 
of laud were held on istdva or rising leases. In 1819-20, 3840 
acres of waste land were taken on kaul or lease, and in 1820-21 
26,000.^ 

Complainants usually attended in the afternoon. The registrar 
filed civil suits on three days of the week, and revenue cases were 
registered every other day. The registry of revenue cases helped 
business and supplied a valuable record which was (1821-22) 
regularly kept both in Marathi and in English. Querulous persons 


* East India Papers, IV. 799. Mutdlik is the agent or deputy of a deakpdnde. Wil¬ 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 359. _ 

® Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 5tli November 1823 ; East India PaperS| 
III. 811-812. ^ 

» East India Papers, IV. 783. In November 1823 the Government of Bombay (Bast 
India Papers, III- 812) thus summarised the ehangos which bad been made in Dhirwir. 
The revenue farming system was abolished; the legitimate authority of village 
headmen or pdtiU was now substituted for much arbitrary power ; rents were collected 
more directly from the landholders; landholders enjoyed greater security of property 
and protection from exactions ; the amount and the mode of their payments were 
more defined, and when necessary they were aided with adv.ances or tagdi. The 
minute scrutiny of the new system and the curtailment of disbursements on 
account of village charges was felt as a set-off against these _ benefits. The greater 
strictness in insisting on prompt payment and on the indiscriminate exaction of 
village balances was also unpopular. 

* East India Papers, IV, 784-785. 
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who could write and kad much to say, were sometimes asked to bring 
their complaints in writing. This had some effect in checking 
falsehood and litigation, for the complainant who talked at random 
was often afraid of committing himself on paper 

The lands of every village were classed and allotted so that each 
landholder had a share of the good the indifferent and the bad, of the 
highly the moderately and the lightly assessed land. Thus a land¬ 
holder cultivating about forty acres (8 kurgisY might have half a 
hurgi or 2^ acres of chdli or over-rented, half a kurgi or 2^ acres of 
kaiguia or moderately rented, three kurgis or fifteen acres of khand 
makta or low-rented, and four kurgis or twenty acres of haul or 
indm which was always held on specially easy terras. The lots of 
land and the assessment on each wore distributed by the village 
officers with the concurrence of the village community. A. land¬ 
holder, who refused to till his share of chdli or over-rented land, 
might appeal to the amildar or to apanchdit or jury. At the same time 
he had to throw up the good and the bad land together. He was not 
allowed to keep the good unless he agreed to take the bad as well.® 
It was chiefly on the chdli land that the extra cesses were imposed. 
This land was always taxed above its value. It agreed closely with 
the vaita of Gujarat and the appanam of the ceded districts. The 
division into separate classes of land had become almost nominal. 
All traces of the original assessment of the several parts were 
confounded.^ 

The Dh^rwdr rate of dry land varied from 6d. to 145. (Rs. -^-7) 
the bigha or about three-miarters of an acre. This included the very 
best rich black land, ana all the varieties of mixed soil. Seven 
rupees the bigha was a very high rate for dry crop land, and was 
seldom paid unless some lightly assessed land was held with it. 
Well-watered garden land paid 6.v. to £1 (Rs. 3-10} the bigha, and 
channel-watered garden land 8s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 4-13) the bigha. 
Rain-watered rice land paid 4s. to £1 4s. (Rs, 2-12) the higha.^ 

The share of the produce which went to the landholder and to 
Government varied greatly in different places and under different 
circumstances. If the laud was rich and well placed, after allowing 
for the cost of tillage, the holder without any distress could pay 
Government one-half of what was left. If the land was poor, to 
pay so large a share as half would not leave the landholder enough 
to keep himself, his family, and his cattle. Assuming that a 
middling landholder kept four bullocks and two ploughs, that he 
held thirty bighds of dry land, each bigha yielding a gross produce 
of 144 shers of grain, or in the aggregate 4320 shers the average 
price of which might bo forty-eight shers the rupee which would 


' Eft«t India Papers, IV. 779. 

Kurgi, a measure of land, as much as may be ploughed and sown in one day 
with » pair of bullocks and a drill plough; the extent varies from about two to 
about eight acres; tlie average is said to be about five. Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms, 303. 

3 Essfc India Papers, III, 806 ; East India Papers, IV, 782. 

* Mr. Chaplin, 2()th August 1822 para. 03. 

^ Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para. 103; East Tndia Papers, III. 807; 
compare East India Papers, lY, 781. 
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give a return of £9 (Ra. 90), and that ho also held one hi(jha of garden 
land worth on an average an outturn of about £3 (Rs. 30) that is 
a total outturn of £12 (Es. 120); of this whole amount the 
Grovernment share would be, of the dry land crop £3 10s. (Rs. 35) 
or about two-fifths, and of the garden 14s. (Rs. 7) or about one- 
fourth ; that is a total Government share of £4 4s. (Rs. 42). This 
would leave the landholder a balance of £7 16s. (Rs. 78). From 
this balance the landholder had to meet the following expenses. 
A share of the prime cost of hia four bullocks valued at £10 
(Rs. 100). These bullocks were e.stiinated to be serviceable for 
eight years, so that the yearly share of the cost would be £1 5s. 
(Rs. 12^). The cost of his ploughs and the occasional hire of 
a help about 16s. (Rs. 8), seed for his dry and garden lands 
about 19s. (Rs. 9^), fees to district and village officers and his share 
of village charities about 12s. (Rs. 6), that is a total expenditure of 
£3 12«. (Rs. 36). The cost of keeping the landholder's family was: 
Pood grain, four shers daily, £2 4s. (Rs. 22) ; clothes £1 10s. (Rs. 15); 
sundries at the rate of half a rupee a month, 12s. (Rs. 6); total £4 6s. 
(Rs. 43). Agaiust the total expense of £7 18s. (Rs. 79), might be 
set 14s. (Ra. 7) gained by the sale of butter, milk, sheep, manure, 
buffaloe, calves, and sometimes poultry; and by his own or his wife's 
labour in the field or in spinning cotton. These extra gains might 
lower the cost of the family keep from £7 18s. (Rs. 79) to £7 4s. 
(Rs. 72), This taken from £7 16s. (.Rs. 78) his share of the gross 
produce, would leave a profit of 125. (Rs. 6), after paying his rent 
and all charges. Reducing the amount of the total outturn to the 
scale of lOO the Government share was thirty-five and the land¬ 
holder's share sixty-five per cent. Of the landholder’s sixty-five 
percent, fees, village officers' dues, and the cost of tillage accounted 
for thirty per cent; the keep of his family of six persons accounted 
for thirty per cent more, and left a saving of five per cent.^ 

After paying the current year’s revenue, no law prevented a 
landholder throwing up his fields provided he threw up the highly 
and the lowly assessed lands together. Still the ties which forced every 
landholder to till the land allotted to him by custom and the village 
community were stronger than laws. The landholder must till. 
If he ceased to till, he subjected himself to a bouse-tax, became 
hateful to his neighbours, and was considered an alien. If a land¬ 
holder threw up his lands, he generally left the village. At the same 
time as it was the interest of the village to keep him, the obligation 
became mutual andgave rise to a feelingwbich bound the landholder 
to his village and his village to him. This was the best safeguard 
against the decline of tillage and the best preventive to emigration.- 
Every year a patta or agreement was given to each landholder stating 
what he had to pay. The village officers were also obliged to give him 
receipts. These precautions in time would prevent extra exactions. 
If exactions came to light, the village officers were obliged to repay 
the landholder and were also severely filled.*^ 


'Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 paras. 104'105- 

India Papers, IV, 782. :’East ladi.'i Papers, IV, 794. 
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Every year as he moved about the district^ on materials supplied 
by the different village officers and checked by the mdmlatddr, the 
Collector or the assistant collector fixed what increase or decrease 
each village had to pay compared with the rental o£ the previous 
year.^ The Collector generally superintended the Iculvdr or 
personal settlement of a few villages in each sub-divisionj that of 
the rest was made by the mAmlatdar subject to the Collector’s 
revision. After the mauzevdr jamdbandi or yearly village settlement 
had been fixed, tho mdmlatdar went to each village, made minute 
inquiries as to each landholder’s tenure, field, family, and property. 
When the village rental was fixed, the Collector told the leading 
landholders what was the rise or the fall in the village rental 
compared with the year before. On their return to their village the 
leading landholders told their neighbours and apportioned the 
individual rent of each landholder under the immediate 
superintendence of the mamlatdar who confirmed the allotment if it 
gave general satisfaction. The aindti or standard rent, the mdmul 
pattis or usual cesses of the late government, and such items of the 
jdsti pattis or extra cesses as seemed fair, were ascertained; the extra 
cesses were embodied with the original rental and usual cesses, and 
the endless Mar^tha divisions and subdivisions were abolished. 
Extraordinary levies, contrary to the terms of the agreement papers 
or paltds, were never allowed. The rent was thus clearly marked 
and unauthorized levies made most difficult. In many parts of the 
district the landholders wished to have their assessment permanently 
fixed except that remissions should be gi’anted on extraordinary 
occasions. The town lands or hasba of Dharwd-r were surveyed 
and tho lands assorted and assessed. The landholders approved 
of this measure which prevented changes of rental.- Disputes 
in the yearly rent settlement were settled by a panchdit or 
jury of landholders. Notice of the landholder’s intention to throw 
up land was required, and his return to such as might have been 
improved by him was allowed on favourable terras. Great encourage¬ 
ment was held out to improvements in irrigation. The grass lands 
were rented but a common was kept for the village cattle. Distraint 
of field and craft tools was not allowed. In each village the land¬ 
holders were collectively responsible for outstanding balances, but, 
except under special circumstances, this responsibility was not 
enforced. All balances that were not realized before tho first 
instalment of tho next season were remitted. Unemployed soldiers 
were encouraged to take to husbandry,® 

As bills for tho amount of tho assessment were no longer taken, 
a treasury establishment and a largo body of messengers or peons 
had to be kept. Bonds and receipts were exchanged between 
Government and the landholders 

The new system of collecting the instalments of revenue from the 
individual holders was beneficial, but it could not work smoothly 
till the village officers learned their duties and the landholders were 


* East India Papers, III. 803, 

* East India Papers, III, 803. 


- East India Papers, IV. 780, 
* East India Papers, IV, 704, 
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leas dependent on moneylenders. In the years before 1821 failure 
of rain, cholera, murrain, and movements of troops had combined 
to make the revenue very difficult to collect.^ Except when pay¬ 
ments were made in small coins, the same coin which the landholders 
paid to the village officers was delivered into the treasury.^ The 
value of each coin was established according to a fixed standard and 
collections were received at that standard in whatever coin they 
were paid. The company’s rupees were scarce and at a premium, 
as they were the currency in which public accounts were kept.* 
The shroffs or money-changers were in the habit of combining to 
raise or depress the value of the coins as suited their business. The 
leading bankers in New Hubli, Bagalkot, Kolhapur, and other large 
market towns negotiated bills to a large amount. If in a particular 
town the quantity of goods or any other cause enhanced the value 
of the current coin, the bankers immediately sent notice to their 
partners or agents in other towns that a certain coin was at a 
premium, and their agents bought the coin required and sent it 
where it was in demand.'^ Distraint of property took place only 
when a landholder was able but unwilling to pay his rent. The 
officers were ordered to confine distraint to these cases and not to 
enforce it without authority.® The rates of interest (1821-22) usually 
paid by landholders to moneylenders were two to four per cent a 
month. Dnder the late government a landholder paying £IQ 
(Rs. 100) used generally to borrow £2 10.?. (Rs. 25) from an outside 
moneylender, to raise £5 (Rs. 50) by a village loan, and to pay £2 
10«. (Rs. 25) ready money. The premium or manuti charges paid 
on the village loan generally amounted to ono atid a half per cent, 
and the interest on the outside loan to six per cent calculated for 
three months at two per cent a month.® Under the Peshwa the land¬ 
holder usually paid four, six, or eight-sixteenths in grain ; if he paid 
in grain he lost six and a quarter to twelve and a half per cent more 
than if he had paid in money, as the banker received the grain at 
twelve and a half to eighteen and three quarters per cent below th© 
market price 

Under the Peshwa it was a common practice for tbo landholder 
to assign his crop to the moneylender and get the moneylender to 
advance the rental. This was known as the assignment or havala 
^ system.® This system could not be at once abolished, and so long 
as it lasted, the loss of interest fell on the landholder. Light assess¬ 
ments and timely instalments went far to remove the evil. The 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 778. = East India Papers, IV, 793. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 792. * East India P.apers, IV. 792. 

® Blast India Papers, IV, 778. 

® The passage in the original is confused. It ruiw thus : The usual rates of interest 
now paid by rayatx to mohiffi for loans are from two to four per cent. A rayat paying 
a huiidred rupees used generally, under the bate government, to borrow twenty.five, to 
obtain fifty by means of a village loan {mitkddam), and to pay twenty-five ready money. 
The charges for manuti in general amounted to one and a liiilf per cent, and for interest 
sivtcen per cent, calculated for three months at two per cent per mensem.' East India 
Papers, IV. 792. ’’ India Papers, IV. 

” The term havdla is also used of the practice of keying the crops under the charge 
c.f a village officer until the instalment was paid. Thepiissago in the text seems to 
refer to the assignment of a crop to a money lender. 
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landholder who still paid by assignment, lost two to four per cent 
by interest; but, as a little indulgence was shown regarding the 
coin in which payments were made, he lost little by exchange. 
A landholder in moderate circumstances formerly borrowed about 
seventy-five per cent of his instalments, and on this seventy-five 
per cent he had to pay seven and a half per cent interest. Under the 
British the share he borrowed was reduced to fifty per cent and 
the interest he paid to two to four per cenU. 

As regards village expenses, nemnuks that is fixed sums payable 
to Brahmans, temples, and mosques, were sent to the treasuiy and 
then paid to the claimants. Petty village charges were paid as 
before by the village officers.^ Allowances to village gods of whom 
the chief were Durga, Hanumd,n, and Basvana, were continued.® 
Except where they were found to have fallen below the original 
amount, the quit-rents paid by village and hereditary district 
officers were continued unchanged.'* 

The increase of liquor drinking was an evil. The only means of 
discouraging it was to make liquor as dear as possible and to 
punish open drunkenness severely.® 

Of the items of revenue, besides the revenue from the land and 
from excise, the chief was the house and trade cess known as the 
mohtarfa tax. This included a house and shop tax and a cess on 
weavers traders and professional men. The tax was very irregular in 
incidence and was higherthanthe corresponding taxesinPoona Ahmad- 
nagar and Khilndesh,® One banker or sa-yHr in Bd,galkot paid £15 
(Rs. 150). Still, com pared with the land tax, the mohtarfa tax was lightf 
Mr. Chaplin was of opinion that the best .system to adopt in a trade 
cess Avas to fix a lump sum to be paid by each class of traders in 
each centre of trade, and leave the traders to arrange the individual 
payments, Mr. Thackeray was attempting to introduce this practice 
in the Karnatak.^ In June 1823 a number of vexatious duties 
which yielded only a small revenue, £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 500), 
were abolished,** The exclusive privilege of weighing and measur¬ 
ing had been rented in some places. This monopoly did not seem 
vexatious. It provided a public measurer who was responsible 
for frauds, and it tended to the uniformity of weights and mea¬ 
sures at the same place.® Under the former government many 
monopolies for the sale of articles had been granted. Mr. Thackeray 
proposed to abolish all monopolies thataffected the necessaries of life.^® 

In 1823 both the south-west and the north-east rains were very 
scanty. In November 1823 the wet or rice crops which depended 


1 East India Papers, IV. 791-792. * Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para, 3G. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 779. ^ East India Papers, I v . 794, 

5 East India Papers, III. 793, 

® In KhAndesh, though there was less traffic than in Poona and Ahmadnagar, the 
moUarfa taxes were higher than in the other districts. They varied from 2s. to A"? 
(Rs. 1-70), the mode of levying them was without system. East India Papers, 
III. 811. ^ East India Papers, III. 792, 811. 

* Among the duties abolished were cesses on grindstones, leaves used as platters, 
straw, chaff, cottonseed, fodder, butter, cement, dyeing barks, charcoal, earthenware, 
wool, shoes, cordage, and saul matli or brackish earth. Rev. Ree. 74 of 1823,177-182, 
® East India Papers, 111, 793. East India Papers, III, 793. 
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on rain alone had almost entirely failedj and the snpply of water 
in much of the land usually watered from ponds, was exhausted 
long before the grain ripened. Near Dh^rwar the red Indian 
millet snfifered less, but in many sub-divisions even this hardy crop 
had failed. Till the 16th of November much of the land which was 
kept for the late harvest was unsown. Since October rice had 
risen thirty per cent and Indian millet twenty-five per cent.’ 

In 1824 the early rains again held off. In July a large number 
of cattle in the district were sent for forage to the western forests. 
To help the cattle and men, especially in the east,all restrictions on the 
use of the meadows or kurans as pasture grounds were removed. 
Besides from the failure of rain and want of forage tho district suffered 
from a severe plague of cholera. In July 1824 cholera raged in 
many parts of the district; twenty-five deaths had occurred within 
three days at one village and in that village nineteen were still sick. 
Mr. Thackeray asked leave to entertain a native dresser with a supply 
of medicine in each sub-division where the epidemic prevailed.® 
From the close of July the season’s prospects began to improve. 
Fine showers fell in many parts of the district; some of the rice or tari 
lands were sown; and though in the dry villages tho early haiwest had 
been greatly kept back, by the middle of August there was ground co 
hope that no serious failure would occur in the later crops. Forage 
was scarcer than ever. Though so many cattle had died, food was 
so hard to get that the price of bullocks had fallen twenty-five to fifty 
, per cent. The price of grain was (August 1824) about thirty-five 
per cent higher tnan in the previous year, and, but for the abolition of 
the grain dutiea,it would probably have been much dearer. The deaths 
from cholera were much more numerous than the returns showed.® 
In January 1825, in reviewing the state of Dharwar, Mr. Chaplin 
noticed that since 181S) the laud revenue had increased by 
£40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000).’ He thought that this increase in the rental 
combined with seasons of bad health and short harvests, was pressing 
heavily especially in the east of the district. Prices also in spite of 
short harvests remained low and the people had suffered by the with¬ 
drawal of the Government commercial agent who had formerly 
bought large quantities of cotton. The increase in the outstanding 
balances fromf8291 (Rs. 32,910) in 1818-19to £13,435 (R3.1,34,350) 
in 1823-24 showed a difficulty in realizing the Government demand.® 
He thought that the next year’s settlement should be extremely 
moderate. At the same time Dharwar had suffered less than the 
Deccan districts from the failure of the early rains of 1824. A large 
proportion of cattle had been saved by sending them to the Dharwdr 
forests, the late rains were specially well timed, and (January, 


^ Mr. Thackeray, Collector, 16th Nov. 182.3, Boin.Oov. Rev. Eec. 74 of 1823, 185- 
186, 

® Mr.Thackeray, 25th July 1824 ; Bora. Gov. Rev.Kec, 95of 1824, 435-444. 

* Mr. Thackeray, 13th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec 95 of 1824, 446-456. 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 123 of 1825, 235-252, 

5 lu 1818-19 £3291 (Rb. 32,910), in 1819-20 £2171 (Rs. 21,710), in 1820-21 £3650 
(Bs. 36,500), in 1821-22 £5670 (Rs. 55,700), in 1822-23 £8010 (Rb. 80,100), and in 
1823-24 £13,435 (Rs. 1,34,350). Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 123 of 1825, 2.36. 
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1825) the late crops of wheats cotton, jvdri, linseed, and other 
produce were most promising. 

In 1826-27 Dharwdr consisted of nineteen sub-divisions with an 
average yearly rental for collection of £6506 (Rs. 65,060). The 
details were, in the principal division, Dh^rw^r with a rental for 
collection of Rs. 72,430, Mishrikot with Rs. 46,180, Parasgad with 
Rs. 80,940, Navalgnnd with Rs. 83,110, Pachhiipur with Rs. 48,540, 
Danibal with Rs. 54,980, Bankdpur with Rs. 03,630, Hangal with 
Rs. 57,960, New Hubli with Rs. 63,630, Ranebennur with 
Rs. 75,400, Gntal with Rs. 76,330, Rod with Rs. 64,040, Kittur 
with Rs. 74,210, Sampgaon with Rs. 86,930, and Bidi with 
Rs. 64,900; and in the subordinate division Bagalkot with 
Rs. 69,940, Badd,nii with Rs. 44,350, Hungund with Ri -70,520, 
and Ron with Rs. 38,070; total Rs. 12,36,090.1 The rains of 1826 
were variable. Somo parts of the district suffered from want of 
rain while in others the crops were ruined by excessive and untimely 
falls. There was no cattle-disease and slight cholera in Dhdrwilr, 
Navalgund, Pachhapur, Dambal, New Hubli, Kod, Kittur, Sampgaon, 
and Bidi. In several parts of the district the crops suffered greatly 
from the ravages of rats; in some places the fields had to bo 
sown two or three times over. The rupee price of Indian millet or 
jvdri varied from about 110 pounds (29 shers) to about 96 pounds 
(24 shera) and the revenue was about £4820 (Rs. 48,200) less than 
the revenue of the preceding year; £21,649 (Rs 2,16,490) were 
remitted and £2390 (Rs. 23,900) were left outstanding. 

In 1828 Mr. J. Nisbet, the Principal Collector, gave the following 
account of the Dhd.rwdr system of land management.® To lessen 
expenses the number of sub-divisions had been lately reduced from 
twenty-one to nineteen. Each sub-division was under an amildar or 
mfimlatdfir, who, under orders from the Collector or the assistant 
collector, and in some cases on his own responsibility, had the 
control of all revenue and magisterial affairs within his sub-division. 
The mdmlatdflr’s first duty was to make himself acquainted with the 
circumstances, habits, and character of the people under his charge. 
With this object, at the beginning of the cultivating season, that 
is during May and early June, he was expected to visit every 
village, prepare an account of the area of land tilled by each landholder, 
and, by settling disputes and granting advances, enquire into and 
try to remove causes of decrease. He should pay a second visit to 
villages where disputes remained unsettled or where fresh troubles 
had sprung up. About October when the crops began to ripen he 
should make a second circuit, and learn from his own knowledge 
the result of the season and the effect of his former arrangements. 
In each village his clerks, chiefly the treasury clerk or peshkdr and 
the village group clerks or zilldddra, should prepare a detailed 
statement of the fields tilled by each landholder to be compared 
with the agreements which the villagers had passed at the 
beginning of the tillage season. This comparison was the basis of 


' Bom, Gov. Rev. Eec. 167 of 1827, 411. 

-Mr, Nisbet, Priiicipal Colleetoi-, 1st December 1828. 
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tile yearly rent settlements and formed the ground work of the 
luamlatddr's future proceedings. If the accounts were carefully 
prepared, and the enquiries honestly conducted, the railralatddr 
would find little difficulty in settling all questions which might 
afterwards arise regarding the collection of the revenue. Besides 
this main part of his work the mamlatdar had many calls on his 
attention from proprietors or indmddrs, claimants or hakddrs, and 
other classes of the people under his charge. 

Under the mamlatddr was his chief clerk or nhirasteddr. The 
chief clerk’s duty was to keep the accounts of the mamlatdar’s office 
comprising the details already noticed, the demands collections and 
balances, the issue of pay, the repairs to public works, and all 
other receipts and charges. In these duties the chief clerk was 
helped by a staff of four or five writers or hxrhuns. The third 
revenue officer in a sub-division was the peshkdr or treasury clerk 
who acted as the mSmlatdar’s confidential assistant. These, together 
with the shroff or coin-testing clerk and other inferior servants, 
formed the sub-divisional head-quarters staff. Every sub-division, 
besides the head-quarters clerks, had five or six zilldddrs or village 
group clerks. When well chosen, these village group clerks were the 
most useful class of revenue servants. A.s they had only a moderate 
charge and were almost con.stantiy on the move from one village to 
another, they were acquainted with every material circumstance 
connected with the welfare of their charges. The last in the list 
of the revenue administration were the village officers, the pdtils 
'or village headmen, and the village clerks. In the revenue 
management of a district nothing was more necessary than to 
prevent the offices of village headman .and clerk falling into the 
hands of improper persons j every family of village officers had 
always some member of good name and popular with the people. 
In accounts the most minute exactness was required. No account 
was recognised as valid until it had been examined in the Collector’s 
office or katiheri, nor was any final order passed upon it until it had 
been read to the Collector. All collections were made iu cash and 
paid in the first instance to the mamlatdd,rs by whom they were 
remitted monthly to the Collector’s treasury. 

In making the yearly rent settlement or jamdbandi, after the 
cultivation accounts were prepared, the settlement was first made 
by villages or mtmjevdr and afterwards by individuals or kulvdr. 
The manjevdr or village settlement was made by the Collector or 
by the assistant collector when on their yearly tour between 
October and February. This general settlement was made only 
with the heads of villages, and such leading landholders as chose to 
attend. It was usual to settle two or more sub-divisions at one 
place with reference to the distance which the village representatives 
had to travel. This save^ time and the presence of representatives 
of different neighbouring villages was often of great value iu 
settling disputes. The first process of the village settlement was 
to compare the actual state of the tillage of each village with the 
engagements entered into with the mdmlatdiir in the early part of 
the season, and with tho settlement of the previous year. If these 
B 98—60 
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engagements were entirely fulfilled and there were no claims to 
reinissionsj the aggregate stood for the village rental and no further 
inquiry was necessary. If, on the other hand, land had been left 
waste, and it was shown that the landholders were prevented 
fulfilling their engagements by failure of rain, loss of cattle, or 
other sufficient reason, a deduction was made. Further remissions 
were allowed on account of all claims which, without further 
inquiry, could be certified to be just To the rental which remained 
after these deductions, was added any increase which might have 
arisen from landholders^ tilling in excess of their engagements. 
The total then formed the amount due to Government. As a rigid 
exaction of this demand would often ruin persona who had suffered 
from the season, or from private losses, a third series of deductions 
was admitted. These special deductions could not be made until 
after minute local enquiry, the claimants being present to answer 
for themselves. The settlement was therefore postponed until the 
hulvdr or personal settlement was made. To prevent any 
reduction of the maujovdr or village settlement, the Collector 
merely listened to these objections, and entered them in the 
accounts as tahhuh or suspended. The village officers, the head¬ 
man and the clerk, were given to understand that the lump village 
rental could not be changed except under very particular 
circumstanoes and by the Collector’s direct order, and they received 
a patta or agreement paper from the Collector to this effect. When 
all the village settlements of a sub-division were finished, an 
abstract for each village was furnished to the mamlatdar with 
instructions to investigate and report on each case included in the 
tahkub or suspense list. The m^imlatdar was told to bring to 
account such items as had no claim for remission, and to await 
orders regarding the rest. At the close of the year, the whole was 
shown in a comparative statement of the village and personal 
settlements. As except in extraordinary cases no decrease was 
allowed, the result of this comparison was always in favour of the 
maujevdr or village settlement. In a subdivision whose survey was 
completed, there remained little more to be done at the personal or 
kulvdr settlement than to compare the statements of the village 
headmen and accountants with the actual condition of the 
landholders, to take account of the details of each individuals, 
holding, to make known the result to him, and lastly to take his 
muchalka or agreement to pay the rent as the counterpart of the 
patta or agreement paper which he received bearing the Collector’s 
seal and signature. Where the survey bad not been made, the 
kulvdr or personal settlement involved considerably more labour. 
The rates paid by cultivators holding the same sort of land, even 
in the same village, frequently varied greatly, owing sometimes to 
deceit on the part of the village officers and sometimes to 
negligence or dishonesty in the person who had made the former year’s 
personal settlement. Where these inequalities were numerous, the 
simplest m®de of adjusting them was to require the whole body of 
landholders, beginning with the lowest and taking the vote of every 
individual, to name a panehdit or council from among themselves, 
by whose decision they would agree to abide. To this council 
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all the details were banded, and they were required to make a fair 
distribution of the amount of the village settlement apportioning to 
each person what they thought from their knowledge of the real 
value of his land and of its crops he could afford to pay. The 
result of this arbitration was almost always satisfactory, provided 
the council were at once made to set to work, without holding 
communication with the other landholders. Objections were 
occasionally made, but the objections were easily settled by asking 
the grounds of the council’s opinion, and sometimes by referring 
to a landholder occupying a neighbouring field, who had assented 
to the settlement and might be trusted to give an unbiassed 
judgment. Where, but this rarely happened, the council was 
found to have acted with clear injustice, the members were made 
to pay the amount improperly imposed. Though most of the 
personal settlements had of necessity to be left to the m&mlatdArs, 
the Collector took care that he and his assistants should settle a 
few villages in each sub-division as a pattern to the mfi,mlatd6r. 

In 1832 of the eighteen* sub-divisions of Dhdrwdr, five^ were under 
the sub-collector of Hubli, six® under tbe sub-collector of 
Bdgalkot, and the rest under the Principal Collector of DhirwAr. 
In 1832 the latter rains almost completely failed and large 
remissions had to be granted especially in Dharwar, Chikodi, and 
part of PAohhtlpur. In addition to the extreme drought, parts of 
Chikodi and PAchhapur were visited by two remarkable flights of 
locusts which destroyed every green herb on which they alighted.* 
In 1824 the district suffered a great loss by the murder of Mr. 
Thackeray in the rising at Kittur. Partly from the loss of his 
supervision the attempt to introduce a survey failed. In October 
1838 Mr. Elliot the sub-collector of Hubli wrote ; ® ’ What might 
have been the success of the survey assessment, had Mr. Thackeray 
lived to carry his own proposals into effect, it is impossible to say. 
As far as the survey assesvsment has been- yet tried in Dharwar, 
Navalgund, Dambal, and Parasgad, it has proved utterly inefllcient.’ 
The only part of the operation executed under Mr, Thackeray’s eye 
was part of the measurement of the' land, and this, though often 
incorrect, proved the most useful, indeed the only useful result, by 
affording a standard for the comparison of the various native land 
measures. The classification of fields and the rates of assessment 
applied to each class were altogether defective. The classification 
of fields was a frequent subject of complaint from its general 
incorrectness; the rates of assessment were framed entirely by 
native agents on wrong principles. The accounts of collections 


1 Dhdrwir, Parasgad, Navalgund, PftchhApur, Dambal, Bankipur, Hkngal, Hubli, 
R/’^bannur, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, B^galkot, BitdAmi, Hungund, ludi, and 
Miiddebihai. Bom, Gov. Rev. Kec. of 1834, 28 ; Rec. 771 of 1837, 58. 

^ Hubli, Bankapur, Hkngal, Rinebennur, and Kod. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 
1837, 143, 152. 

® Bigalkot, Bddilmi, Hungund, Indi, Muddebihkl, and Parasgad. Bom, Gov, Rev. 
Kec. 771 of 1837, 21,3, 222. This sub-colleetorate was abolished between 1833 and 
1836. It is doubtful whether Parasgad was or was not a part of this sub-coUectorate;. 
* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 7 11, 

Bom. Gev, Rev. Rcc. 549 of 1831, 88.90. 
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during the latter years of Mar^tha rule were again adopted and 
assumed as the basis of the operation. But the rates so obtained 
were found to vary materially from the rent actually levied; and 
the Government servantSj actuated by a dread of displeasing the 
Collector on the one hand and by the difficulty of conciliating the 
landholders on the other, endeavoured to modify the conBicting 
results by expedients of their own. Wherever the new rates effected 
an increase in the old rent, reductions were made on the score of 
imperfect cultivation, poverty, or some similar excuse under the 
names of nuttu uza, hungatu paemoli, teyazgori, or nadam. If the 
survey rates fell short of former payments, a proportion of waste 
land was added to the reduced field, by which the total rent was 
kept up to its former amount. This patch work assessment now 
(October 1833) existed in the sub-divisions of Dharwiir, Navalgund, 
Damhal, and Paraagad. In the remaining fourteen sub-divisions* 
the assessment continued (1833) to he realised as originally imposed 
in 1813-19 and 1819-20. Meantime great encouragement had been 
given to the cultivation of waste lands and leases were granted to 
an unlimited extent. When the leases expired, in the absence of 
information and proper accounts, the full tax was apportioned very 
unequally and generally at low rates. As new lands were reclaimed, 
the old highly taxed fields were neglected, and often thrown up; and 
that they might not fall waste and show a decrease of cultivation, 
the district officers granted them anew at reduced rents. The 
more substantial landholders unwilling to throw up their established 
fields generally consisting of the best lands near the village, retained 
them on the high rent that had been imposed in the. beginning, 
A general inequality thus came to pervade the whole assessment, 
while no data had been procured for reforming it, and the new 
plans, attempted to be introduced for that purpose, had signally 
failed.* 

The inequality of the assessment made yearly remissions necessary. 
This yearly grant of remissions had grown into a great evil. It was 
a source of loss to Government and a fertile cause of the corruption 
of native servants. The landholders considered (1833) yearly 
remissions as a right and the district officers were never wanting in 
arguments for their necessity. They were granted for poverty, 
misfortune, and many ti’ifling causes, as well as for bad crops, but a 
considerable proportion of what was granted under the plea of 
failure of crops, was occasioned by abuses in cultivation. The 
unauthorised reductions made to the poor landholders to induce 
them to continue their cultivation, had thrown lai'ge farms into their 
hands at nominal rents which they had neither capital nor stock to 
keep under tillage. The land had consequently become so overrun 
with grass and bindweed, that it could never produce a full crop 
even in the best of seasons.® 


^ The details were ; Pichh^pur, Bankapur, H£ingal, Hubli, Rdnehenimr, Kod, 
Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, Bdgalkot, Badami, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihal. Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 18.%, 238- 

^ Mr, Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th October 18.83; Bom. Gov. Eev. Roc. 549 of 
1834, 88.00. 3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc, 649 of 1834, 101). 
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In 1833-34 the season was generally favourable except in parts of 
Dharw^ir^ Parasgad, Sampgaon, Chikodi, and Bidi. In 1834 a new 
form of accounts was introduced which showed at one view the 
highest rate which had been paid on every field in the district since 
the beginning of British rule. This rate was assumed as the basis 
of the settlement and it was to be realized except in cases where 
there appeared evident grounds for levying a lower rate, which 
grounds were to be entered under the proper heads. The effect of this 
scrutiny had been to detect many unnecessary reductions caused 
either by tbe indolence or by the fraud of the district and village 
establishments. The rental of Government lands left waste owing to 
deaths desertions and poverty amounted to £3111 (Rs. 31,110). This 
decrease, considering the state of suffering to which the landholders 
were reduced in many parts of the district more particularly in the 
Bagalkot snh-collectorate, was less than might have been expected, 
and would have been far more but for the timely relief afforded by 
Government which kept many cultivators employed in the district 
who would have otherwise emigrated. The total remissions amounted 
to .£12,835 (Ra. 1,28,350) of which £9984 (Rs. 99,840) were granted 
on account of failure of crops 

The revenue settlement of 1834-35 showed an increase over the 
previous year.’"^ In every sub-divisiou there was an increase, in some 
nearly as high as eighteen per cent on the whole collections, in 
others as low as one per cent. Tbe abuses of the lease or haul 
system had been most extensive. At the same time it was a system 
indispensable in a personal or rayatmr settlement. Government 
ordered that in giving leases either the village and district officers 
should in the first instance be called on to state their opinion of the 
capability of the landholder to fulfil his agreement, or the landholder 
should he required to furnish security that he would not throw up 
his land for a certain period after the lease ha,d expired. Government 
also ordered that the native establishment should be required to 
make yearly reports of the land held on lease and to bring to the 
Collector's particular notice cases where Government had been 
defrauded or the rules for the prevention of abuses evaded.-® 

In some parts of the Bdgalkot suh-collectorate tigers and wild 
animals abounded. In Badami alone the sub-collector Mr. Sbaw 
bad in a week seen two or three tigers brought in. He 
recommended that tbe same rewards as were granted in Khaudesh 
and the Konkau should be allowed in Bdddmi.* 

The season of 1835-36 was unfavourable. A large fall in tillage 
was explained by over-assessment and short rain and consequent want 
of forage and water. Many cattle were lost from starvation and 
others were preserved only by being driven to the western forests and 
bills.® Bidi, Sampgaon, and Pachhapur were all suffering from over- 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 549 of 1834, 218-221. 

" Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 163, 165. 

* Government Letter, 2887 of 7th Dec. 1835; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 165, 

166, 195- * Mr. Shaw, 1st June 18.35, Bom, Gov. Rev. Ree. 627 of 1835, 34. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec 771 of 1837, 25. 
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assessment. Considerable areas of land had been thrown out of 
tillage in consequence of the landholders being obliged to sell their 
cattle to pay the revenue of former years.^ In Bdgalkot Mr. Dunlop 
did not meet with many complaints of over-assessment. Still the 
revenues had been gradually declining since the beginning of British 
rule. This fall was attributed to various causes, cholera, deficient 
crops, and increase of weeds. Cholera, Mr. Dunlop thought, was 
certainly one cause. The deficient crops and the increase of weeds 
were, he feared, symptoms of bad cultivation arising from the 
people’s poverty. The lands of Bfigalkot had been measured but 
no assessment had been fixed and the variations in the revenue and 
in the tillage area did not correspond.® This showed that the 
rates of assessment varied, a serious evil that required a remedy. 
In Badami a survey assessment called taram^ or assortment had 
been introduced. The acre rates varied in dry land from 3d. to 
4a. 4id. (Rs. i-2-i^), in garden land from 8«. to £l (Rs. 4-10), 
and in wet land from 8*-. to 16«. (Rs. 4 - 8). Before the survey 
settlement, the custom of the over-assessed or chdli land and th& 
under-assessed or katg^^ia land prevailed in Bddfimi as in other places, 
and the unit of measurement was the mar of about twenty-seven 
acres (36 highda), and the patia of four mdra* According to the 
people the survey had little effect on the cultivation, and Mr. Dunlop 
found this opinion confirmed by the notes of bis settlements of fifteen 
villages in BdddmI. Mr. Dunlop added that in B4dami the general 
good circumstances ef the people, and the uniform scale of the 
revenues, varying little from year to year, formed a most gratifying 
contrast with the sub-divisions of Bidi, Sampgaon, Pdchhlpur, and 
Bagalkot, which he had visited before Bad4mi. In B4dami, 183& 
had been a favourable season ; it was the only sub-division where 
remissions on account of short crops were not required. In the 
greater part of Dambal a survey assessment had been fixed but it 
had not been attended with such favourable results as in Badami. 
In the settled villages, there had been much fluctuation, and not a 
few had fallen off considerably. Still the revenues of the Dambal 
sub-division had on the whole increased. All the villages on the 
Moghal frontier had formerly suffered so much by disturbances as 
to be either wholly or partially deserted, and their lands waste. 
These had been reoccupied chiefly through the judicious measures 
and encouragement offered by Mr. Thackeray; and cultivation and 
prosperity were extensive.® The new inhabitants, who had generally 
come from the Nizam’s country, enjoyed their lands on very 
favourable terms and were the best off of any class of British 
subjects in DhfirwAr. They showed a willingness to contribute to 
improvements, and other signs of flourishing condition. As much 


> Mr. Dunlop, Principal Collector, 6th September 1836; Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 3,7- 
s Tlom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 771 of 1837, 8. 9. 

^ Taram, sort, kind, class ; it is especially applied in the south of India to mark 
the different classes of village lands, and the heads under which they are arranged in 
the village accounts. Taramddr means an assessor or a surveyor and classer of 
land. Wilson’s Glossary, 511. * Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 9- 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 771 of 1837, 11. 12. 
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laud remained waste, tliere was still (1836) a field for further 
improvement. In Dambal (1836) Mr. Dunlop noticed that certain 
villages under Kalkeri, which had been leased to a certain Rangrav 
were populous and thriving. He hoped that more men of capital 
might come forward and embark in similar undertakings.^ 

The sub-collectorate of Hubli including the sub-divisions of 
R&nebennur, Kod, H^ngal, Bankapur, and Mishrikot, were (1836) 
very different from the rest of Dharwar. The country suddenly 
changed from the monotonous, almost sterile bare black plains ; the 
village sites and the lands near the villages were filled with cocoa- 
palms, jack, and the broadleaved vegetables of the Konkan. It 
was a land of ponds; Rdnebennnr, Kod, Hdngal, and Bankapur were 
full of them. In 1835 upwards of £1900 (Rs. 19,000) had been 
sanctioned for repairing these reservoirs, and the engineer had 
made considerable progp'ess. Like the eastern districts Hubli was 
suffering from over-assessment. The season of 1832-33 had been 
extremely unfavourable, the dearth had almost amounted to famine, 
and grain had risen enormously high. The next two years, 1833-34 
and 1834-35, ware uncommonly favourable, and, combined with the 
increased cultivation caused by the stimulus of high prices, soon 
reduced the price of grain, which drove some land out of cultivation. 
Besides the fall in prices the rates in force in 1835-36 had been 
introduced by taking the highest from a statement of ten years^ 
contributions. These rates had begun to tell; many complained that 
they were too high, and land was given up. In 1835-36 a reduction 
of £312 (Es. 3120) was made; and it was calculated that a further 
reduction of at least £500 (Rs. 5000) was required to reduce the 
rates to a proper standard.^ The survey or tarnm assessment of 
Dhdrwiir, Parasgad, and Navalgand, had been settled by Mr. 
Thackeray. In Dharwdr the malndd or wet west lands continued 
(1836) to pay according to his rates. In the east of Dharw&r, and 
in Parasgad and Navalgund, Mr. Thackeray’s rates had proved too 
high, and some general measure of abatement seemed necessary, as 
Hie prosperity of the people and the public revenue had materially 
suffered.® 

B^d^mi was the only part of the district where the survey 
assessment or taram had succeeded. Its effects in Parasgad and 
Kavalgund had been very injurious. Its great success in Badami 
had been owing in some degree to the soil, but mainly to the lightness 
of the assessment. Mr, Dunlop held that the inspection of the 
survey officers had been much too hurried to give them any sufficient 
knowledge of the actual productiveness of the land. They had 
accordingly in most cases to fall back on former payments. This 
ex^ilained howMr.Thackeray’a survey had caused misery iuNavalgund 
and prosperity in Badami. Bdddmi bad suffered from disturbances 
and had yielded but a small revenue, therefore the new rates were 
low ; Navalgund had enjoyed peace and had formerly been prosperous 
and yielded a large revenue, therefore the new rates were so high 
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’ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, H -12* 

» Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 12-14. 

* Mr. Dunlop, 5th Sept. 1836, Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 771 of 1837, 15. 
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that the people were ruined. Results showed defects in the survey. 
These defects probably could not have been foreseen. Now that 
time had brought them to light, an attempt ought to be made to 
remove them.’- 

Compared with 1834-35, the land revenue of 1835-36 showed 
a fall of £8341 (Rs. 83,410) on account of lands left waste, 
and £30,330 (Rs. 3,03,300) on account of remissions. Mr. Dunlop 
(September 1836) remarked that the item which showed most 
strongly that the distress of the people had arisen from over- 
assessment, was the large area of land which had passed out of tillage. 
As landholders had no other way of earning their living, the giving 
up of land showed that the land was so highly assessed that its 
cultivation did nob pay.'-* 

The season of 1836 was in every respect most unfavourable and 
the fall in revenue was great.** The calls for remissions due to 
the actual character of the season and to the condition of the 
landholders, were loud and urgent.'* On the 25th of September 
1837 Mr. Blane, the assistant collector in charge of Ranebennur 
and Kod, wrote: 'These sub-divisions have unfortunately been 
visited by several successive indifferent and bad seasons. The 
consequences are deplorable. A number of gardens containing 
trees, the growth of years, have been laid waste and thrown up. 
Land that has usually grown sugarcane rice and other rich crops 
has been sown with jvari and rdgi and other poor grains. To 
this has been added the serious loss of cattle from the failure of 
forage and the absence of the people from their villages, tending 
their herds in the forests.’ The result was not only temporary loss 
but a despondency which almost paralysed the landholders and 
caused the worst effects. The landholders reduced the area under 
tillage and rather than run the risk of the failure of more valuable 
crops, they contented themselves with sowing the poorer grain, 
feeling more secure of some return. In 1836-37 unusually large 
remissions were granted in RAnebennur and Kod. The assessment 
was excessively unequal both on account of the ever varying 
ancient rates and because these rates were little attended to. It 
was most difficult to estimate the circumstances of a landholder 
and to decide to what extent his rent should be reduced. At 
present (September 1837), rather than allow a landholder to throw up 
a field, it was given him at a trifling rent or upon any terms he chose 
to ask.® The mismanagement of leases or hauls had been a fertile 
source of abuse and loss to Government. The rules laid down had not 
been attended to, leases had been given too freely and improperly, and 
no strict account of them was kept. According to the rules full 
assessment ought to be stipulated for in every instance. Instead of 


1 Mr. Dunlop, Principal Collector, Bth Sept. 1836, Rev. Reo. 771 of 1837, 16-20. 

^ Mr, Dnnlcp, Principal Collector, Bth Sept. 1836, Rev* Rcc* 771 of 1837, 24-25* 

“ In this year the district consisted of eight sub-divisions, Dhdrwdr, Navalgund. 
Dambal, Hubli, Bankdpur, Hdngal, Rdnebennur, and Kod. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 86t 
of 1838, 151, 153, 173, 194. ■* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 866 of 1838, 150. 

Mr. Blane, assistant collector in charge of RAuebennnr and Kod, 25th Sept. 
1837, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 866 of 1838, 174-177. 
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this, leases had been granted at reduced rates and frequently for 
extended periods. Land that had been waste only for one or two 
years was given on terms which applied to land which had been 
waste for five or sis years. Many of these leases seemed to have 
been granted by the village authorities without the sanction of the 
mdmlatddr or the assistant collector.^ The failure of water and 
over-assessment were yearly reducing the area under garden 
tillage.® On the 29th of September 1837 Mr. Eavenscroft the first 
assistant collector in charge of Hubli, Bank^pur, and Hangal wrote 
that the land revenue had declined by £8680 (Rs. 86,800). Most 
of this was remitted in consequence of the almost unparalleled 
failure of all kiuds of crops. The rice crop had been an almost 
complete failure. It had grown about afoot high and then withered, 
even the best watered fields had not yielded more than an eighth of 
a crop. In the dry grain or btlval country, the jvdri and the late 
crops had been killed by the drought. la Hubli there had been no 
rain. In the middle of October 1836 all the crops were perishing. 
In 107 Bankdpur villages the rice crops gave no return.® 

In 1837, an abundant fall of rain and an unusually productive 
season extended tillage in Hubli, Bankapur, and Hangal.'* Compared 
with 1836-37 the revenue showed an increase of £12,978 
(Rs. 1 ,29,780). Notwitlistandiug this large increase, it was found 
necessary to grant remissions of £9406 (Rs. 94,060) on account of 
waste land and unproductiveness. Two points essential to the 
maintenance of the land system were a yearly local scrutiny 
and that Government should bear the loss caused by unfavourable 
sea.son8 and the poverty of the husbandmen. Taking the 
value of the .soil as the proper standard for a land tax, the 
existing rates were much too high. They could not but operate 
as a check to improvement, and to tho more general growth 
of valuable products. In December 1838 the Collector Mr. 
Mills wrote: ‘ To keep up the highest possible rate of taxation on 
land used for the gro'wth of sugarcane is at variance with the 
pifiuciples of British management, and must prove extremely 
hurtful to Government and to the landholder. A fixed assessment 
without reference to the produce is the only method calculated to 
establish confidence in the mind of the landholder and thereby beat 
promote the interests of Government. Landholders can never 
prosper if they have both to pay high rates and to face years of 
scanty crops. The paralyzing effect which such a combination 
causes soon shows itself and Government have at last to retrace its 
steps with loss of revenue and a pecuniary concession to the poverty 
which its own management has produced, and which a more liberal 
policy would have prevented.’ ^ 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Eec. 866 of 1838, 179-180. 

‘■“Bom. Gov. Rev, Eec. 866 of 1838, 185. 

® Wf. Eavenscroft, 20th Sept. 1837 ; Bom. Gov, Rev. Eec. 866 of 1838, 154 -165, 

’ Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 972 of 1839, 3. The Dhiirwar district at this time consisted 
of eight sub-divisions, Dh^rwiir, Navalgund, Danibal, Bankapur, Hdngal, Hubli, 
RAnehennur, and Kod. Bom. Gov. Rev, Eec, 972 of 18J9, 40, 

Mr. Mills, Collector, 11th Dec, 1838, Rom. Gov, Rev. Eec, 972 of 18.39, 7-8. 
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In R&nebennur, Kod, and Dambal, taken together, notwithstand: 
ing the large remissions £9376 (Rs, 98,750) granted, the revenue 
was considered to have reached a fair average, and the increase 
£8739 (Rs. 87,390) was as much as could have been anticipated, 
under the circumstances of the season. The increase of revenue 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) in these three sub-divisions within the past five 
years (1833 -1838) was satisfactory. When the three sub-divisions 
were taken separately the result showed that the Dambal subdivision 
was alone progressing. The progress in Dambal was due to its very 
moderate assessment and the encouragement thereby held out to 
extend cultivation. In 1883-34 the revenue of Dambal amounted 
to £8749 (Rs.87,490), and it had been gradually rising till it reached 
£11,907 (Rs. 1,19,070) in 1837-38. The season of 1837 was 
considered only an average one, and the increase of £3148 
(Rs.31,480) during the five years ending 1837-38 was deemed much 
in favour of the lenient course which had been pursued in Dambal 
and showed that in reality a light assessment was no ultimate 
sacrifice of revenue. The result of the five years ending 1837-38 in 
Ranebennur showed some little change, but on the whole the 
revenue seemed to maintain its ground. The revenue of 1837-38 
bad reached that of 1833-34, £12,416 (Rs. 1,24,160); it was short of 
1834-35 by £1000 (Rs. 10,000). The next two years 1835-S6 and 

1836- 37 showed considerable decrease of revenue chiefly caused by 
unfavourable seasons. The assessment of Rfinebennur was not 
deemed high. The Kod sub-division showed nearly the same results 
as RAnebennur except that the 1837-38 revenue was short of 
1833-34 by £868 (Rs. 8680) and below that of 1834-35 by £1314 
(Rs. 13,140). The two following years 1836-37 showed a great 
falling off from unfavourable seasons. The land-tax in the Kod 
sub-division was not deemed high and it was (1838) thought that 
under favourable circumstances the revenue would increase.^ 

The garden assessment in Kod, Ranebennur, and Dambal was high 
and required to be reduced. In the remaining two sub-divisions 
Dbi,rwar and Navalgund, which were settled on the same principles 
as the preceding three, the revenue during the five years ending 

1837- 38, showed an increase in Dhfirwfirfrom £12,482 (Rs. 1,24,820) 
in 1833-84 to £15,822 (Bs. 1,68,220) in 1837-38, and in ISTavalgund 
from £12,113 (Rs. 1,21,130) in 1833-34 to £15,227 (Rs. 1,52,270) 
in 1887-38.® In the Collector’s opinion the gradual increase in 
Dh4rwfi.r and Navalgund during these five years proved that the 
landed interests were not declining. 

Mr. Mills thought that in its present condition the personal or 
myaivdr settlement was not likely to promote the interests either of 
Government or of the landholders. In Mr. Mills’ opinion unless 
a cultivator held under a fixed tenure, he had no stimulus to 
exertion. The complications in the existing system were a great 


* Bom. Gov. Rev. Eec. 972 of 1839, 9-12. 

» The details are : Dhdrwar, 183.3-34, Ee. 1,24,822; 1834-35, Rs. 1,69,333 ; 1835-36, 
Rs. 1,41,188 ; 1836-37, Rs. 1,32,740; and 1837-38, Rs. 1,58,222. Navalgund, 1833-34, 
Kb, 1,21,130; 1834-35, Rs. 1,43,061, 1836-36, Rs. 86,072; 1836-37, Ea. 1,61,495 : and 
1837-38, Es. 1,62,270. Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 972 of 1839, 16.17. 
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evil, aa they fostered dishonesty and extortion in the native agency. 
To get rid of this rapacioas agency Mr. Mills suggested that simple 
acre rates should be introduced. He thought that more care should 
be taken to preserve to the holder the advantage of any 
improvements he might make in his land. He thought that the 
heads of villages had been overlooked in Dharwir, and that much 
improvement might have been secured by giving them villages in 
lease.’^ Of the whole land revenue of about £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) 
the early or rain crops yielded about £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), and the 
late or cwld weather harvest about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). Garden 
lands yielded about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Mr. Mills thought that the 
garden rates were much too high. The garden land acre rates 
varied from 8s. to £6 8s. (Rs. 4 - 64); the acre of early crop or kharif 
land paid 3d. to 6s. {R8.|^-3); the acre of late or rabi crop land 
paid Is. to 10s, (Rs. J - 5); and the acre of wet or rice land, 2s. to £l 
12s. (Rs. 1 -16).® In October 1838 Mr. Blane the assistant in charge 
of RAnebennur expressed the opinion that the mamlatdars, to get for 
themselves a name for zeal, had unduly pressed the extension of tillage. 
Many men had been persuaded or bullied into taking land who would 
have been much better employed as labourers,® He thought the 
present system most unsatisfactory. An enquiry into details showed 
that neither the m5,mlatdAr nor the peshkdr his assistant exercised 
an efficient check on their subordinates. The village group clerks 
had a wide and safe field for fraud and partiality 

In 1838 anothei* failure of rain caused great loss over most of 
the district. Navalgund perhaps suffered most. Its black soil 
depended chiefly on the late rains which had entirely failed, 
Dambal and part of Bank^pur suffered in the same way as 
Navalgund.® Hubli suffered severely. It had passed through a 
succession of bad seasons and cultivation had greatly declined.® 
The details of the revenue^ are : 
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1837-38. 

1838-39. 

Sub-Divi«ion- 

VillagfiH. 

RomiS' 

Bions. 

Outstand¬ 

ings. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Remis- 

Bions. 

Outstaud- 

ings. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

DhS-rwAr . 

Navalgund. 

Dambal . 

Bankipur . 

HS.ngal 

Hubli . 

Bfinobennur 

Kod. 

190 

69 

113 

135 

196 

211 

179 

230 

Rs. 

1«,598 

18,506 

7366 

16,219 

26,641 

24,041 

30,815 

27,928 

Rs. 

16,051 

23,464 

26,147 

32,209 

19,286 

39,096 

2966 

8179 

Bs. 

1,42,171 

1,28,816 

93,920 

1,11,027 

90,660 

1,32,836 

1,21.202 

97,790 

Rs. 

41,127 

80,524 

22,18.5 

37,980 

33,594 

13,491 

37,469 

26,205 

Rs. 

6193 

19,341 

1.564 

800 

4082 

11,543 

1431 

4881 

Rs. 

1,12,623 

79,944 

1.05,823 

1,11,463 

98,949 

1,30,840 

1,13,128 

1,06,302 

Total ... 

1342 

1,71,176 

1,80,377 

9,18.422 

3,10,666 

49,840 

8,66,067 


1 Bom,Gov.Eev.Rec.972 of 1839, 19-21. 2 Boip.Gov.Eev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 24-25. 

3 Mr. Blane, assistant collector, 30th Oct. 1838, Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 100-102, 

* Mr, Blane, assistant collector, in charge of BAnebennur, Kod, and Dambal, 30th 
October 1838, Rev, Eec. 972 of 1839, 104-105. 

® Bom.Gov.Eev.Eeo,i097 of 1840, 4-5. ® Bom.Gov.Eev.Eeo. 1097 of 1840,49-50. 

^ Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 1097 of 1840, 40, 41. 
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This fresh failure of mins showed the advantage of garden lands 
and that they were at present assessed at unduly high rates, 
Dambal was a most thriving sub-division. Navalgund seemed 
stationary and the assessment was higher than in other sub-divisions. 
The soil was rich but the sub-divisions suffered greatly from the want 
ofwater.^ The Hdngal sub-division was not declining. At the 
same time its garden lands were much too highly assessed. On the 
superior land which paid £1 4s. (Es. 12) and as high as £1 12s. 
(Rs. 16) and in a few instances £2 (Rs. 20) the acre, Mr. Mills the 
Collector proposed acre rates of £1 (Rs. 10) and £1 4s, (Rs. 12) to 
be levied permanently when irrigated from a pond or river, 
and, when this was not the Case, from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10),** 
The village accounts were kept better and with greater correctness 
than in any of the sub-divisions of the Dharwar district. In the 
Dharw^r sub-division scarcely any of the superior products were 
raised. Considering its local advantages Mr. Mills the Collector 
thought it ought to have shown more signs of improvement.® 

In 1839-40 the fall of rain was unusually abundant and such of the 
dry crops as required little or no water and had been sown on wet 
and garden lands were almost entirely destroyed. The system of 
making each village responsible for the amount of its pasturage or 
vancharai, instead of farming it sub-division by sub-division, came 
into general use. The Martithi language was being gradually 
superseded by Kanarese in official proceedings. The total collections 
for the year were £115,329 (Rs, 11,53,290), remissions £8650 
(Es. 86,500), and outstandings £1292 (Rs. 12,920). The revenue 
details for 1838-39 and 1839-40 are^; 


I)hdrti'dr Land Htvenue, 


Sub-Division 

Vil¬ 

lager. 

18.'i8-39. 

1839-40. 

RemlB' 

SiORG. 

Outstaiid- 

iiigs. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Outfltand- 

Ings. 

Collec' 

tlons. 

DhirwAi' 
NavnlguniJ ... 
Dambal 
Baukdpur 
Hflng-ul 

Hubli 

KSnebennur ... 
Kod 

f Total ... 

190 

50 

323 

165 

195 

241 

370 

230 

Ks. 

41,127 

60,621 

22,185 

37,980 

3 \m 
43,491 
37 469 
20,205 

Es. 

0198 

10,311 

1664 

800 

4082 

11,34:) 

1131 

4881 

Rs. 

1,12,623 
79,944 
1,05,823 
1,11,4113 
98,94!) 
1,36,840 
1,13,12;) 
1,06,302 

Es. 

8211 

22,804 

6386 

7;)07 

15,887 

11,275 

8021 

7552 

Rs. 

1204 

6939 

1090 

110 

.660 

2261 

051 

ins 

Rs. 

159,194 

175,112 

122,985 

142,608 

112,563 
173,-213 
141,928 
125,788 

1842 

3,10.365 

40,810 

8,65,007 

86,502 

12,916 

11,53,291 


The increase thus amounted to £28,822 (Rs. 2,88,220). In this 
increase were included £3749 (Rs. 87,490), the revenue of the 
thirteen villages of the newly attached NipAni territory of Annigeri. 
In esplanation of the large remissions, the Collector observed that 
the difficulty of reaching the coast shut out the local markets from 
foreign trade. In ordinary years the land did not yield more than 
enough for home use and in. abundant seasons the local markets 
were glutted and the agricultural interests sulfered severely. Again 


‘ Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 1087 of 1840, 9-14. ^ Bom. Gov. Eev. Roc. 1097 of 1840, 17- 
^ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1840, 22-23- 
< Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 123S of 1841, 151, 157-158, 170, 172-175. 
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the landholders often held more land than they could manage and 
in this way subjected themselves to pecuniary difficulties^ 

The season of 1840 was considerably above the averagOj and all 
the snb-divisions except Navalgund had a nearly adequate supply 
of rain. In two or three villages in Yiivgal, the petty division of 
Navalgund, little or no rain fell. The assessment on the whole 
district averaged 2s. 6d. (Rs. IJ) the acre. The average on 
Government land was 2s. S|d. (Be. 1 as. 5^) the acre and 2e. (Re. 1) 
the acre on quit-rent lands. The collections during the year were 
£114,707 (Rs. 11.47,070), the remissions £7743 (Rs. 77,430), and the 
outstandings £1875 (Rs. 18,750). The revenue details for the years 
^1839-40 and 1840-41 are®: 


Dhdrwdr Land Revenue, 183!)-1841. 


Sub-Di Vision. 

Vil- 

1339-40. 

1840-41. 

lat-cu. 

RomiK- 

siojis. 

Outstand* 

inga. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Ilcmis- 

siona. 

Outstand' 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Havalj-urid 

Duiiibal 

Bunkilpur 

HSiig-al... 

Hubli ... ;;; 

RAncbctinur 

Kocl . 

190 

74 

113 

135 

195 

241 

179 

230 

R3. 
8211 
22,861 
5883 
73uT 
16,887 
11,275 
8J 21 
7 1 f.2 

Rs. 

1204 

6030 

1000 

110 

.500 

2204 

,5.51 

198 

Rs. 

1,.59,194 

1,73,112 

1.22,08.5 

I,4y,.50« 

1.12,660 

1,73,219 

1,41,928 

1,25,788 

Its. 

4001 

24,800 

4569 

14.612 

6908 

9800 

704:1 

4794 

Rs. 

1533 

6M4 

2598 

1671 

1665 

3.672 

821 

950 

Rs. 

1,62.208 
1,72,932 
1,20,769 
1,35,:U6 
1,IS,412 
1,69,131 
l,4l,S7S 
1,26,420 

... 

1337 

80,502 

12,916 

11/13,291 

77,427 

18,751 

11,47,066 


In 1841-42 many irregularities in accounts were brought to light. 
No proper receipts had been given to landholders, lea.ses had been 
granted without sauction, remissions had not reached those for 
whom they were intended and vast discrepancies occurred in the 
account of balances of former years according to the sub-divisional 
and district account.s. Many changes had to be made in the native 
establishment. Some of the maralatdilrs were discharged and others 
pensioned, and somo of the lower officers shared the same fate. 
The season on the whole was favourable except that at the close 
of the year i^mjvdri and wheat crops were injured by heavy rain. 
The landholders also suSered in consequence of the low price of and 
the small demand for cotton. The sub-divisions of Navalgund and 
Dambal suffered severely from over-assessment and mismanagement. 
Sugar was manufactured for the first time by a private person in 
H^Lngal. The town duties in Dharwjlr, Navalgund, Betgeri, Hubli, 
Dhundsi, and Ranebennur caused much hardship. Since the 
duties in the smaller towns had been abolished, the buyers and 
sellers of foreigu grains and produce, who had frequented the 
markets of the larger towns, flocked to the markets which were free 
of duties. The total collections were £116,655 (Rs. 11,66,550), 
the remissions £8245 (Rs, 82,450), and the outstandings £2424 
(Rs. 24,240). The revenue details^ for 1840-41 and 1841-42 are : 


1 The Collector Mr. Mills, 141 of 23rd Nov. 1840, Rev, Kec. 1238 of 1841, 131 -148, 
= Bom. Gov. Rev. Eec. 1342 of 1842, 3-10, 22-25. 

^ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc, 1451 of 1843, 230-242, 276, 277, 278, 300, 451. 
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Vil¬ 

lages 


1640-41. 



1841.42. 


SUB-DlV)SION.j 

RemiB* 

sions. 

Outstand¬ 

ings. 

Collec¬ 

tions- 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Outfltand- 

inga. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Dhilrwar 

190 

Bs. 

4901 

Ks. 

1533 

1,82,298 

H8. 

12.520 

Ks. 

469 

Rs. 

1,67,158 

Navalgund 

81 

24,800 

5954 

1.72,932 

16,260 

4347 

15,711 

1,90,616 

Dambul 

113 

4569 

2598 

1,20,769 

4H.46 

1,25,102 

Bankilpur 

135 

14,612 

1671 

1,35,316 

13,600 

1059 

1,3.6,613 

H&ngal 

Huhli 

195 

6908 

186.5 

1,18,412 

8400 

470 

1,17,420 

241 

9600 

S572 

1,«0,1.31 

18,282 

1.3S2 

1,69,410 

RUnebermur ... 

179 

740S 

821 

1,41,878 

4086 

285 

1,41,427 

Rod 

230 

1794 

950 

1,26,420 

4400 

483 

1,30,008 

Total ... 

1361 

77,427 

16,754 

11,47,066 

92,455 

24,2.4,6 

11,66,564 


In 1842-43 the system of granting rising leases or isiaw kaulst 
which had been found to be attended with many evils, was abolished. 
The prospect of a survey settlement bad a great effect on cultivation. 
The estate-holders or zaminddrs were tilling their lands to the greatest 
possible extent, not knowing what might take place, and were inducing 
Government cultivators to take their lands by offerin g more favourable 
terms. The landholders had an idea that the new assessment would be 
calculated on the gross amount of the village rental and that conse¬ 
quently the smaller the amount paid by the village, the lower vrould 
be the new rates of assessment. The early jvdri crops suffered from 
excessive rain chieffy in the mamlatddr’s division of Bankapur. The 
collections during the year amounted to £115,082 (Rs. 11,50,820), the 
remissions to £7199 (Rs. 71,990), and the outstandings to £2013 
(Rs. 20,120). The revenue details* of 1841-42 and 1842-43 are : 

Dhdrwdv Land Revenue, 1841 -1843. 


Sob-EivjbIOW. 

Vil. 

[ages. 

1841.42. 

1842-43. 

Remis- 

SiOQH. 

Outstand¬ 

ings. 

Collec. 

tioiis. 

Remis- 

Bions. 

Outistand- 

ingd. 

Colleo. 

tions. 

Dhirw4r 

Navalgund 

Damba) 

Bankapur 

HangaJ 

Huhli 

R4nebennur ... 
Rod 

Total ... 

194 
81 

113 

144 

195 
211 
181 
231 

Rs. 

12.520 

16,260 

4847 

13,600 

8460 

18,282 

4086 

4400 

Bs. 

459 

15,711 

4396 

1059 

170 

1382 

285 

483 

Bs. 

1,67,158 
1,90,516 
1,25,102 
1,36,513 
1,17,420 
1,16,410 
1,41 ,427 
1,30,008 

Rs, 

12,741 

8877 

1873 

12,045 

3234 

21,607 

4605 

9109 

Rs. 

784 

11,226 

4643 

356 

1026 

1160 

601 

434 

Rr. 

1,60,339 

1,85,258 

1,20,876 

1,45,781 

1,21,708 

1,62,010 

1,51.996 

1,23,803 

1380 

83,465 

24,245 

11,66,654 

71.991 

20,120 

11,60,821 


The first thirty years^ revenue survey settlement was introduced 
into forty-seven villages of Huhli between 1843 and 1846, and bj 
1850-51 the whole district was surveyed and settled.^ After theii 
acquisition in 1858, the thirty-one Nargund villages were surveyed 
and settled in 1869-60. Compared with the collections in the yeai 
before the survey, the collections in the settlement year showed 
for the whole district, a fall of about thirty per cent. The following 
statement gives the chief available details of the revenue survey 
settlements introduced into Dh^rwar between 1843 and 1860 : 


> Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1666 of 1844, 226, 230, 234, 246-249, 308. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII.CLIV, CLV. CLVI.CLIX. CLX. CLXI. andCLXlI. 
Survey Commissioner's Files of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nargund Survey Settlements. 
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Dkdrwdr Survey Settlemenln, J843 - 1850. 


Group. 

ViL- 

SRTTI.B- 

MKST 

Yrir. 

HiaHBsr Dry- 
crop Acre 
Katrr. 

Before 

Son'cj*. 

COLLECTIO 

After 

Survey. 

MS. 

IncreaNe 

percent. 

Decrease 

percent. 




Bs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Hubli. 

47 

1843-45 

2, IJ, IJ 


49,610 

47,929 


3*4 

Navalguiiil . 

77 

4 

j1844-46 

1*. If, 1 -- 


1,63,072 

1,10,689 

... 

321 

Dambal 

S6 

^ 1846-48 

n, \ 


1,29,944 

70,860 


42'8 

Bank&pur . 

137 

1848-47 

15 . 11. 11. li - 
11, U 


1,26.761 

98,001 


21-3 

Ranebduaur . 

130 

1841-48 


I,u2,2b0 

55,393 


458 

Hingal . 

Taras . 

Kod . 

161 

£4 

245 

1847-48 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

iL 1*. II,. li- 

H» al¬ 
ii. 4. 1 , n - 

} 

1,22,989 

1,08,930 

93,674 

96,019 


23*8 

11‘8 

Dhftrw^Lr 

182 

1 

11848-49 

<iii. 2 , 13 . li... 
iiiV. i 


1,52,392 

00,266 


40’7 

Mishrikot 

99 

1S48-49 

Ii5, lA, Lt - 

47,767 

26,249 

s.. 

47'1 

Mulgund ... ... 

29 

1850-51 

1 *. 14.1 ... 


40,616 

37,62^ 


24-1 

Ifargund . 

31 

1859-60 

llVt 1^5» 


35,770 

(IH7.838 

5-S 


Total ... 

1283 



10.8‘i.lMl 

7,64,440 


29-3 


a Survey rental on area under tillage. 

The surrey settlement was introduced into forty-seven Hnbli 
villages between 1843 and 1845.^ With the exception of threep/tuf- 
gams or detached villages and four of the 8ar Deshgat mahdl, the 
forty-seven Hubli villages formed part of the petty divisions of New 
and Old Hubli. They lay along the border of a hilly tract stretching 
west to tho Sahyadris, which in Hubli sank somewhat suddenly into 
a broad level plain. The hilly portion of Hnbli was formed of low 
flat-topped ranges of an iron clay stone, which, from the friablcness 
of the rock, wore rarely steep or rugged. Most of the hills were 
covered with herbage and brushwood. They were separated by flat- 
bottomed valleys to which and the lower slopes tillage was confined. 
Many small ponds which had been formed by throwing dams across 
the narrower valleys, served to water patches of rice ground and to 
supply the wants of the village cattle. Except near Hubli wlmro 
were numerous gardens and large mango groves, wells were few 
and water was scanty. Though tame, the country was green and 
pleasing. Close to the hills was a coarse grained red soil, and, at 
greater distances, every variety of finer grained red, dark-red, and 
richer soil, until they merged in the black cotton soil of tho great 
eastern plain. The Hubli river drained the west, and, on its way to 
the sea, hurled its waters over the great Gersappa Falls. Several 
Hubli villages lay well within tho hills; others were partly in tho 
hills and partly in the plain ; the rest were altogether in the plain. 
The climate and soil were remarkably well suited to one another. In 
the hilly parts where tho red soil required constant watering, rain 
fell in frequent showers from Juno till October. Over the plains 
whose moisture-holding black soils were content with one or two 
wettings, the clouds floated oast high above tho plain and rarely 
yielded a shower. The chief prod ucts of the rod hill lands were bdjri, 
the early or rain variety of Indian jvdri, and a poor kind of rice. 
The black soil, in addition to the early or Icharif crop of early jVdri, 
was well suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, white jvdri, and all 
the ordinary products of the late or mbi harvest. The red land 
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' Captain Wincato, Survey Superintendent, 445 of 25th October 1844 ; Oovernment 
' Letter, 1024 of 27th February 1845. 
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yielded grass and weeds in abundance and needed to be well manured. 
The black landj when once brought into proper tillage, was remark¬ 
ably free from grass or weeds. In the town of Hubli all the local 
produce found a market. Hubli, with a population of 33,000 in 
5458 houses, bad long been an important trade centre. It had a 
number of old established banking and trading firms, who issued 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade chiefly consisted of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco, betelnuts, and 
chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoanuts, from the coast. 
Under British management, the personal or rayatudr distribution of 
the rent-settlement or jamdhandi had been made by the Collector, 
his assistant, and the mdmlatdar, instead of, as it had been under 
the Peshwa, being left to be adjusted by the village officers and the 
leading or chdli landholders. With this exception, the British 
management did not materially differ from that of the Peshwa. 
The extra cesses ov jdsti pattis had been excluded from the assess¬ 
ment. The result was that, with no better guides than the mutilated 
and fictitious accounts of the Peshwds, the local decisions with 
regard to assessment were little better than guess work.^ To 
compensate for the injustice of the distribution when it was found 
to bear too hard on individuals, yearly remissions were granted. 
Much of these remissions were appropriated by the native officers 
and never reached those for whom they were intended. The average 
rate paid by an acre of dry-crop land in three villages was Is. life?., 
(15,^ as.). In seventeen villages the average number of acres in 
cultivation and the amount of assessment from 1820-21 to 1843-44 
were 4818 acres and £717 (Rs, 7170); those from 1834-35 to 1843-44 
were 4620 acres and £66,9 (Ra.6690); and those from 1839-40 to 
1844-45 were 4431 acres and £675 i^Rs.6760).- 


^ Of the entries in the rent-settlement or jamabandi accounts, those specifying the 
sum total of revenue could alone be depended on. The cultivation returns were 
entirely untrustworthy. The incoriectncsa and Want of system in the accounts may 
be judged from the fact that in 1841-42 the discrepancies between the head-quarters 
or hiaar and the sub-divisionul books on account of outstanding balances amounted 
to £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). Survey Su^ierintendent, 445 of 25th October 1844 paras 
63-64. 

- The details are : In the seventeen villages which the settlement grouped into the 
first class, the assessment rose from about Rs. 11,900 in 1820-21 to about Rs. 12,800 
in 1822-23 and from that steadily fell to Rs. 7400 in 1825-26. After a rise to about 
Rs. 11,600 in 1826-27 it again fell to about Rs. 9600 in 1828-29. It rose to about 
Rs, 10,300 in 1829-30 and fell to about Rs. 8600 in 1831-32. After a rise to about 
Rs. 13,100 in 18.34-35 it steadily fell to about Rs. 6400 in 1836-37. It rose to Rs. 12,000 
in 1837-38 and fell to about Rs. 10,900 in 1838-39. From about Rs. 12,100 in 1839-40 
it steadily fell to Rs. 8500 in 1842-43. In the ten villages which the settlement 
grouped into the second class, the assessment rose from about Rs, 15,500 in 1820-21 
to about Rs. 17,100 in 1822-23. From that it fell to about Rs. 15,400 in 1823-24. 
After a alight rise in the next year it again fell to about Rs. 10,200 in 1825-86, Fr&m 
about Rs. 15,700 in 1826-27 it steadily fell to about Bs. 12,000 in 1828-29, and from 
about Rs. 13,000 in 1829-30 to Rs. 11,000 in 1831-32. Alter a rise to about Rs. 18,000 
in 1834-35, it rapidly fell to about Rs. 8400 in 1836-37. It rose to about Rs. 17,300 
in 1837-38 and fell to about Rs. 13,300 in 1838-39. From about Rs. 16,700 in 1^9-40 
it steadily fell to about Ks. 12,900 in 1842-43. Diagram in Survey Report, 446 of 25th 
October 1844. 
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The survey ascertained the area of each field and made its limits 
permanent by constructing proper land marks. The fields were 
mapped and the quality of the soil and the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of the situation were ascertained. All fields were referred 
to one of nine classes of soils. The value of the highest class was 
fixed at 16, to correspond with the number of annas in a rupee. 
The remaining classes diminished in value from 16 to 1^, the amount 
fixed for the poorest soil considered arable. Of the forty-seven 
villages, thirty, which were close to the head-quarters of the district, 
were first surveyed, on account of the variety of soil surface and 
climate in them, which rendered them well suited for general 
experiment, as well as for training the measuring and classing 
native establishments. These thirty villages were arranged into 
three classes. The first class included seventeen villages which 
either lay among the hills and enjoyed an ample supply of rain, 
or were close to the town of Hubli and had the advantage of its 
market. The second class included ten villages skirting the hills, 
but with the larger portiou of their area in the plain and at some 
distance froA Hubli. The third class included three villages in the 
plain, far from the hills and with an uncertain and scanty rainfall. 
In the first class the survey dry-crop acre rates varied from 4s. to 
4M. (Rs. 2 -as. 3). In the second class they varied from 3s. to 
(Rs. l^-as.S). The highest dry-crop acre rate adopted in the third 
class was 2s. Qd. (Rs. 1^). Garden land inclusive of alienated 
land amounted to seventy-seven acres. Soil of sufficient extent for 
rotation was assessed at 10s. (Rs, 5), 7«. (Rs. 3|), and 4s. 6d. 
(Rs. 2^) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or poor. 
Soil, not of sufficient extent for rotation, was assessed at 8s. 6d, 
(Rs. 4^), 6s. (Rs. 3), and 4s, (Rs, 2) the aero, according as it was 
good, medium, or poor. Rice lands amounted to 403 acres. Where it 
was watered from a pond, the soil was rated at 6s. (Rs. 3), 5s. (Rs. 2^), 
and 4s. (Rs. 2) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or 
poor. Where it was watered from hill drainage, the soil was assessed 
at 5s.'*'(Rs. 2^), 4s, (Rs. 2), and 3s. (Rs. IJ) the acre, according as it 
was good, medium, or poor. For the three classes of villages the 
result of the new rates on the whole arable land was an increase 
of £64 (Rs. 640), compared with the average collections in the twenty 
years ending 1844-45, and an increase of £395 (Rs. 3950) or thirteen 
per cent on the 1842-43 c^lections. The details are ; 


ffiibli Survey SeUlement, 1843-1S45. 


CliABS. 

ViL* 

Former. 


Survey. 


LAQER. 

1825-1845, 

1842-43. 

Area. 

K«nUL. 

Highest 
Pry-crop 
Acre Rate. 

I . 

17 

Rs. 

10,397 

Rs. 

85.35 

> 

Rs. 

8778 

Ri. 

2 

•c . 

10 

13,«3« 

12,783 

13,084 

14,757 


nr . 

3 

10.230 

0640 

11,447 

11,374 


Total 

30 

34,272 

30,958 

31,161 

34,909 



Compared with the previous year, the average acre rate in the 
settlement year shows a fall from 2s. 9<I. (Rs. If) to 2s. lif. (Rs. 1^^)- 
In the three years ending 1844'45, the tillage area in these thirty 
b98—(!2 
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villages was 22,338 acres assessed at £3075 (Rs. 30,750) or an 
average acre rate of 2s. Qd. (Rs. If) in 1842-43 the year before 
the settlement; 22,850 acres assessed at £2389 (Rs. 23,890) or an 
average acre rate of 2s. Id. (Rs •1*) in 1843-44 the settlement year; 
and 24,237 acres assessed at £2732 (Rs.27,320) or an average acre 
rate of 2(i. 3d. (Rs. 1|) in 1844-45. The remaining seventeen villages 
were in the mtLmlatdar^s share of the Hubli sub-division. Some of 
them were close to the town of Hubli and others were among the 
hills. They were considered to possess equal advantages with the 
first class of villages and were assessed at the .same rates, 4s. to 4|d. 
(R8.2-as. 3). 

The survey settlement was introduced into seventy-eight Naval¬ 
gund villages in 1844-454 The Navalgund sub-division was close 
to the Hubli sub-division. It stood on a broad level plain of 
deep alluvial soil, stretching west to the Sahyddris, broken by 
one steep quartz rock overlooking’ the town of Navalgund. The 
slope of the country was north-east to the small river Benni, 
which joined the Malprabha in the north of the district beyond 
y^vgal. The water of the Benni and in the few local wells 
was brackish and good water was so scarce that the people 
suffered severely &ring droughts. Tillage was almost confined 
to dry-crops. There was no watered land, except a few gar¬ 
dens j only a few scattered half-grown bdbhul trees saved the 
country from being absolutely bare. The rain was uncertain 
and fell at long intervals. Morab and Rotigvad received more and 
Yavgal received less of the south-west rains than the rest of the 
sub-division. Tho soil was suited to cotton, grain, wheat, linseed, 
and white jvdri. The only thriving town was Navalgund but its 
trade was little beyond what was required for supplying the sur¬ 
rounding population with their neces.saries. The cotton yarn spun 
by the women of the Navalgund villages found a ready market in 
Hubli. Navalgund contained seventy-eight villages, thirty-five of 
which were under the mamlatdiir of Navalgund, thirty undqr the 
mahalkari of Yavgal, and thirteen under the luahalkari of Anni- 
geri. During the twenty-one years euding 1843-44, the tillage area 
in the eleven RotigvM villages varied from about 19,200 acres in 
1837-38 to about 12,000acros iff 1832-33. During the fourteen years 
ending 1831-32 the rental varied from about £1810 (R.s. 18,100) in 
1822-23 to about £1280 (Rs. 12,800) in 1829-30 and averaged about 
£1490 (Rs. 14,900), and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied 
from about £2320 (Rs. 23,200) in 1839-40 to about £1080 (Rs, 10,800) 
in 1835-36 and averaged about £1960 (Rs. 19,600).- In the ten 


I Survey Supt. .‘445 of 25lh Oct, 1844 ; Gov, Letter 1024 of 27th Feby, 1845. 

^ The details are : TheTiLLAOls Asha in 182.3-24 was about 13,600 acres ; between 
1824-25 and 1831-32 it varied from about 16,800 to about 16,000 acres afrom about 
12,000 acres in 1832-33 it steadily rose to about 19,200 in 1837-38 ; and between 
1838^39 and 1843-44 it varied from about 18,800 acres to about 14,900. From about 
Rs. 14,200 in 1818-19, theREJSTAO steadily rose to about Es. 18,100 in 1822-23; between 
1823-24 and 1831-32 it varied from about Es. 15,100 to about Rs. 12,700 ; in 18.32-33 
it fell to about Es. 3200; it rose to about Es, 20,100 in 1834-35 ; and from bout 
Es. 10,800 in 1835-36 to about Es. 22,200 in 1837-38. After a fall to Rs, 16,000 in 
1838-39 it again rose to about Es. 23,200 in 1839-40. From this it almost steadily 
fell to Rs, 17,-500 in 1843-44. Diagram in Survey Rep. 44.5 of 23th October 1844, 
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Morab villages, during tbe twenty-one years ending 1843-44, tbe 
tillage area varied from about 28,900 acres in 1827-28 to about 
15,200 acres in 1843-44. During the fourteen years ending 1831-32, 
tbe rental varied from about £3560 (Rs. 35,600) in 1822-23 to 
about £1550 (Rs. 15,500) in 1830-31 and averaged about £2880 
(Rs. 28,800) ;'and during the ton years ending 1843-44 it varied 
from about £2900 (Rs. 29,000) iu 1837-38 to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) 
in 1838-39 and averaged £2380 (R.s. 23,800).^ During the twenty- 
one years ending 1843-44 the tillage area in the twenty-five Naval- 
gund villages varied from about 35,700 acres in 1837-38 to about 
24,700 acres in 1843-44. During the hmrf.oon years ending 1831-32 
the rental varied from about £3250 (Rs. 32,500) in 1821-22 to about 
£2090 (Rs.20,900)in 1818-19 and averaged about £2820 (Rs. 28,200); 
and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied from £4164 
(Rs. 41,640) in 1836-37 to about £1890 (Rs. 18,900) in 1835-36 and 
averaged about £3220 (Rs. 32,200).- During the twenty years 
ending 1843-44, the tillage area in sixteen Y^vgal villages varied 
from about 24,100 acres in 1837-38 to about 17,100 acres in 1843*44. 
During the fourteen years ending 1831-32 the rental varied from 
about £1120 (Rs. 11,200) in 1881-32 to about £810 .(Rs. 8100) in 
1818-19 and averaged nearly £1000 (Ra. 10,000); and during the ten 
years ending 1843-44 it varied from nearly £2800 (Rs. 28,000) in 
1838-39 to about £1140 (Rs. 11,400) iu 1835-36 and averaged £1910 
('tls. 19,100).^ In Konnur the avei'age acre rate between 1839*40 
and 1843-44 was Is, 5^d. ms.) ; iu ChilakvAd it was about 28. 

ll^d. (Re.las, 7,'’;,);in TirMpur, Halkusgal, and Alagvdd it was 
3s. 7^ (Re.lfts. 13|), 2s. 4d. (Re. las.2§), and 2s. 2|d. (Re.las. 1|): 


^ Tho details are : Prom about 22,600 acres in 1323-24, the Tillage Area rapidly 
rose to about 28,900 acres iu 1827-28 ; from that it steadily fell to about 17,200 acres 
in 1832-33 ; between 1833-34 and 1841-42 it varied from about 24,000 acres to about 
18,200 acres ; and from about 18,000 acres in 1842-43 it fell to about 15,200 acres in 
1843-44. The Re.ntal steadily rose from about Rs. 22,200 in ]818-I9to about Rs. 35,600 
in 1822-23 ; from about Rs. 29,100 in 1823-24 it .again steadily rose to about Rs. ,34,100 
in 1826-27 ; from this it rapidly fell to about K.s. 1.5,,500 in 18,30-31 ; after a rise to 
about Rs. 25,200 in 1831-32 it again foil to about Us, 8,500 in 1832-33; it rose to about 
B«. 28,100 in 18.34-35; from about Rs. 15,200 in 1835-36 it rose to Rs. 29,000 in 
1837-38 ; in 1838-.39 it was about Ks. 14,000 ; and from 1839-40 to 1843-44 it varied 
from about Rs. 27,600 to about Rs. 20,500. Diagram in Survey Rep, 445 of 25th 
October 1844. 

“ The details are : From about 27,600 acres in 1823-24 the Tillage Akba steadily 
rose to about 35,500 acres in 1826-27 ; it again slowly fell to about 25,700 acres in 

1832- 33 ; from this it steadily rose to about 35,700 acres in 1837-38; from about 
32,100 acres in 1838-39 it rose to about 34,000 acres in 1839-40, and from this steadily 
fell till in 1843-44 it was about 24,700 acres. 'J'lie Rkktal rose from about Rs, 20,900 
in 1818-19 to about Rs. 32,500 in 1821-22 ; from 1822-23 to 1831-32 it varied from 
about Rs, 32,200 to about Rs. 24,100; in 18.32-33 it was .about Rs. 15,500 ; and between 

1833- 34 and 1843-44 the variations were frequent ranging from about Ur, 41,600 to 
ibojut Ra. 18,900. Diagram in Survey Rop. 445 of 25th Oct. 1844. 

®^he details are : From about 18,200 acres in 1824-25 the Tillage Area steadily 
mgjfe till it was about 22,100 acres in 1830-31 ; from about 22,000 acres in 1831-.32 it 
'elifto about 17,500 acres in 18.32-33; and from this slowly rose to alwut 24,100 
icres in 1837-38 ; it fell to about 22,100 acres in 1338-39 and again steadily rose 

about 23,100 acres in 1841-42, and thcnfcll to about 17,100 acres in 1843-44. From 
Lwl8-19 to 1831-32 the Rental varied from about Ra. 11,200 to about Rs. 8100 ; in 
1832-3,3 it wa.s about Rs.,3400; and from 1833-34 to 1843-44 it varied from about 
Rs. 28,000 to about Ks. 11,200. Diagr.vm in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th Oct. 1844. 
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respectively; in Koiivad it was Is. 9jri. (14^ as.);in Bhopldpur, Is. 
l^d. (8| as.); and in Annigeri Is. (12^ as.). 

For settlemont purposes seventy-seven of the Navalgund villages 
were arranged into three classes. The first and most westerly 
class included most of the Morab and Rotigv^d villages ; the second 
class included the remaining villages of these groups, with the wholo 
of Navalgundj the petty division of Annigeri, and a few YAvgal 
villages; the third class included the remaining villages of Ydvgal, 
In the first class of villages the highest survey dry-crop acre rate 
was 2s. 7^d. (Rs,Ixa) and the average rate Is. lO^d. (15 as.). In 
the second or central class the highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 
‘3d. (Rs. 1^) and the average rate Is. 7^d. (13 as,). In the third or 
eastern class of villages the highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. (Re. 1) 
and the avorago rate was Is. 5^d. (11^ as.). The remaining village 
of Halihdl was assessed at a higho.st aero rate of 8s. (Rs.ll) and was 
proposed to bo transferred to Hubli, 'I'ho 171,853 acres of Govern¬ 
ment arable land were estimated to yield £14,382 (Rs. 1,48,820). The 
claims or 7iaA:s of hereditary officers were consolidated in the new 
assessment. The result of the introduction of the survey rates in 
the seventy-seven villages forming the three classes was that, com¬ 
pared with the rental on tho tillage area in 1843-44, the survey assess¬ 
ment on the whole arable area showed an increase of £3370 
(Rs- 33,700) or thirty per cent. Tho details^ are ; 


Navalgimd Survey Settlement, 


Division. 

Vib- 

LAQFS. 

FoIUIER nSKTAL ON I'lLLAUE AhKA. 
1818 -1833. 1 1884 ■ 1844. 184.1 • 44. 

'Totai. 

Survey 

Rrntai.. 



fts. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hb. 

NdTlilgUIKl 

25 

JI4,055 

38,058 

31,748 

40,000 

Morali. 

10 


26,B03 

21,991 

29,874 

Rotigvau 

11 

14,801 

19,686 

17 ,,571 

20,780 

Y4vffal 

1») 

11,887 

31,140 

17,061 


Annigeri 

I'J 



U0,075 

26,.661 

Phntfcaon 

2 



1!I44 

1776 

Konnur 

1 



3.36 

BU 

Total ... 

77 

91,368 

1,04,397 

1,10,116 

1,13,320 


Compared with the previous year tho effect of the survey settle¬ 
ment was a fall in the average acre rate from 3s. Sid. (Re. I as.104) 
in 1843-44 to Is. 9^d. (U^as.) in 1844-45. 

In 1845-46 the survey settlement was introduced into the eighty- 
six villages of the Dambal sub-division in the east of the district.® 
Of the eighty-six Dambal villages into which the survey rates wore 
introduced in 1845-46, fortj-three were under tho mdmlatdar of 
Gadag and forty-three under tho mahalkari of Dambal. Dambal 
was the most easterly and also tho largest sub-division in the 
Dhirw^r district. It was of very irregular shape, tapering southwards 
almost to a point, and having a long narrow outstanding spur to the 
north, besides a few detached villages. Dambal was bounded on 

1 Capt. Wingate, 445 of 25th October 1844 para, 125. The figures in this state¬ 
ment do not a«'ee with those given on tho preceding page from the survey diagram 

3 Captain Wingate, Survey Supt, 554 of 20th September 1845. Government Lcttef 
778 of 2l3t February 1846. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 
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the north by the Ron petty division of B^d^,mi, on the east by the 
Nizam’s country, on tho south by the Tungbhadra river, and on 
the west for a distance of thirty miles by a range of rugged hills 
and then Navalgnnd which stretched from the north end of the 
hills to Ron on the north of Darabal. The total area of the eighty, 
six villages according to the 1825 survey was 358,277 acres of which 
y43,181> were arable and 15,088 iinarable. Of the arable acres, 
224,390 wore Government, 01,578 were alienated, 37,209 paid 
quit-rent or judi, and 19,952 were service land or shetsanadt. Ex¬ 
cept the hilly tract to tho south-west and one or two villages in the 
extreme north, Dambal, like Navalgnnd, was an unbroken plain of 
black soil. The only large stream was the Tnngbhadra, The 
southern half of Dambal sloped towards the Tungbhadra; the rest 
sloped north towards the Malprabha. In the first or south half 
water was good and abundant ; in the second or north half, especi¬ 
ally on the side of Navalgnnd, water was scanty and bad. Differences 
of soil and climate separated Dambal into two well marked natural 
divisions. The climate of the level parts of Dambal which included 
three-fourths of the whole was like that of Navalgund and the fall of 
rain was perhaps equally uncertain. Tho chief supply came late in 
the season from the Sopteinbor and October thunderstorms. In con¬ 
sequence of this the harvest of the plain villages was almost wholly 
of late crops among which the leading products were, white jvdri, 
grain, wheat,and cotton. Safflowijr andlinsccd wercalso largely grown. 
The remaining fourth, which consisted of villages lying within and 
immediately around tho western hills, differed from the plain both 
in soil and in climate. These hills, which in parts rose more than 
a thousand feet above the plain, gathered the south-west monsoon 
vapours in frequent showers during- June July and August. The same 
wind equally charged with moisture for weeks together swept over 
the neighbouring plain without bringing a drop of rain. In this 
moist hilly tract, the soil was mostly reddish, poorer and coarser than 
the black loam of the plain. Captain Wingate thought (1845) this 
was due to the uneven surface of the land, washing the finer particles 
of soil into water-courses which bore them to lower levels. Even in 
the midst of the red soil of tho hills when, as in a pond bed, finer 
particles found no way of escape, a fine black-soil deposit was 
almost always present. Its frequent monsoon showers and tho 
inability of the red soil to support long continued droughts, nearly 
confined the husbandry to early crops, 'fhe land.s of some villages 
were of both kinds, those nearest the hills being rod, cultivated 
with early or monsoon crops, and thoso further in the plain black 
growing late or rabi crops. Tillage in Dambal was almost con¬ 
fined to the ordinaiy dry-crop husbandry. Watered lands occurred 
in a limited number of villages ; but they were of inconsiderable 
extent and importance. They were partly watered fi’om wells and 
partly from streams lying mostly along the Papnashani Halla 
which cros.sed the south of Dambal. 

The chief markets wore Gadag, Betgeri, and Mundargi. Besides 
these towns were four large villages, Narcgal, Sudi, Saudi, and 
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Hombal, in the mamlatdir’s cbarge ; and three, Dambal, Labundi, 
and Ilarlapnr in the mahAlkari’s charge. Gadag and Betgeri, 
which were not half a mile apart, were both flourishing towns. 
The Gadag and Betgeri markets were the great resort of the people 
of the villages round, who disposed of bundles of cotton yarn and 
received cash to buy weekly supplies. The two towns contained 
a large population, a considerable portion of whom made their 
living by weaving cotton robes and bodice cloths whose strength 
and fastness of colour were greatly admired. Mundargi, though in 
1845 it was not equal to Gadag or to Betgeri, had a growing tradfr 
and promised to become the most important town in Dambal. 
Dambal had some trade in coarse cloth which was used locally. 
Iron was also smelted in Doni and Chikvadvatti and prized by the' 
people for field tools. It sold at fifteen pounds (‘25 shers) thC' 
rupee. Field produce Wfis largely exported, but most of the trade- 
was in the hands of strangers. The chief article was cotton which 
was bought by agents of commercial houses at Hubli, Belgaum,. 
and Kumta for the Bombay market. A few Gadag and Betgeri 
traders and even some of the wealthier landholders of particular' 
villages sent cotton to Kumta on their own account. In Belvanki, 
Saudi, and Sudi two or three landholders always sent their own 
cotton to Kumta and generally bought as much as they could from- 
their neighbours and carried it with their own. Instances of this kind 
occurred in other villages also but the whole quantity of cotton 
exported by the local growers and traders was trifling compared- 
with what was taken away by strangers. Wheat was the export of 
next importance. It was bought in considerable quantities for the 
Beldri markets by traders who came to Dambal for the purpose. 
Wheat was also occasionally sent to the Hubli, Dharwiir, Nargund, 
and Badami markets. Cotton and wheat were both usually paid for 
in cash and were therefore of chief importance to the landholder by 
enabling him to raise money to pay his assessment. Other grains 
and oilseeds were exported but to no large extent. The bread corn 
of the subdivision and perhaps the most widely grown crop was the 
white ji’dri. It was of so little value as an export, as to he some¬ 
times unsaleable for cash at any price. The village moneylenders 
took it in repayment of grain advances, and it was also a common 
substitute for money in the village markets where it freely exchanged 
for vegetables, fruit, and other trifling necessaries. Landholders 
could seldom, without a great sacrifice, raise money on Indian millet 
to pay their assessment. 

Dambal suffered severely during the disorders of the Mardtha 
rule, and several villago.s had not yet (September 1845) recovered 
from the devastations then committed. When the guh-division 
came into British hands population was much reduced and a great 
part of the arable land was overrun with brushwood. The Madras 
personal or rayatvdr plan of management was introduced on the 
British accession, and, to encourage settlers to biung the arable waste 
under tillage, Mr. Thackeray, when Collector, gave leases or Tiaiils 
on liberal terms, The survey settlement followed in 1825 and 
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1826j‘ but the -natiye officers -mauaged matters so that the settle¬ 
ment caused little change in the amount of assessment previously 
levied. The lease system continued, and the abatement it produced 
in the standard assessment, together with other yearly remissions, 
prevented the collections ever rising much above half of the full 
survey or taram assessment. The survey diagram for sixty-four 
villages- shows that up to the 18^12-33 {Fa^li 1242) scarcity, the 
cultivation and assessment gave no sign of improvement. Captain 
Wingate thought this stationary condition was partly due to 
the impoverished state of Dainbal when it came under British 
■management and partly to a systematic under-rating of the 
tillage area hy the village officers. Without attaching much 
importance to these conjectures ho felt convinced that the very 
moderate assessment coliectod during the early years of British 
management had been one main cause of Dambal’s subsequent 
prosperity by allowing the growth of the resources which enabled 
it to bear, without injury, the gradually rising rental of later years. 
Since 1832-33 tillage and land revenue in Dambal showed a steady 
increase, the best proof of moderate asse.ssment. The fall of tillage 
and assessment in the two years (1843-1845) before the revenue 
-survey, was not due to any fall in the resources of the sub-division 
but to the removal of restrictions on throwing land out of tillage, 
and discountenancing the existing evil and universal system of 
forcing tillage beyond the wants of the people. In the sixty^fonr 
villages for which details were available the net assessment or 
revenue for collection during the twenty years ending 1845 
■averaged £6205 (Rs. 62,950) that is an average acre rate of Is, 3|d. 

as.). These twenty years showed a decline during the first 
eight (1825 -1833) and an improvement during the last twelve 
(1883-1845). The average during the ten years ending 1845 was 
£7787 (Rs. 77,870) or an acre rate of Is. 4|rf. (10® as.). This was 
a period of improvement. During the five years ending 1845 the 
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1 In the thirteen Sudi and Saudi villages, the survey measurements were alone 
introduced. In 1845 the standard assessment was iha jd-tli ndl berij av highest rate 
of any year of British management before 1833-34. Captain Wingate, 554 of 20th 
Sept. 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 74. 

2 The survey diagram was prepared for the sixty-four of the eighty-six Dambal vil¬ 
lages, which remained after deducting the twenty-one villages of the Kalkeri farm and 
the village of Harldpur whose accounts were incomplete. The twenty-one villages of 
the Kalkeri farm wore held by Bliimrdv Raiigr.tv of Mundargi at a yearly rent of 
Kb. 12,000. This harm was originally granted in 1833, and the lease was renewed- 
for a further period of twelve years in 1844. The accounts of these farmed villages 
were for several years wanting, and in other respects Captain Wingate was not 
prepared to give them full credence. The accounts of the village of HarWpur were 
also wanting for twelve years when it was held in mranjdm by the late Hari 
GoVind Siddhe Deshmukh, These twenty-two villages were therefore excluded from 
the diagram. As regards the accounts of the remaining sixty-four villages, which, 
with two exceptions, were complete for all the years of British management, Captain 
Wingate (1846) thought particularly as regarded the area of laud under tillage and the 
gross assessment thereon that their correctness should not be implicitly relied on. 
Still they furnished the best available information on these subjects. The amount 

each year’s rent ot jarndbandi set apart for collection might be relied on as correct. 
Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendeirt, 554 of 20th September 1845; Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CLIV, 77. 
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average was £8647 (Rs. 85470) or an acre rate of 5|^?. (Ilf (S^s,)v 
This period was nearly stationary but prosperous.^ 

On the whole the British management had been liberal, and the 
assessment was far from heavy. The population and the wealth of 
the villages had steadily increased, In these respects Dambal offer¬ 
ed a pleasing contrast to the neighbouring sub-division of Navalgund, 
which had been seriously impoverished by the levy of a burthensome 
assessment. Other circumstances favoured Dambal. The Nizdm’s 
country bounded it for upwards of fifty miles and the oppressions' 
incident to the rackrenting system ov er the border had drawn many 
settlers into Dambal. It was not uncommon for the people of the 
Nizdm’s border villages to have houses and lands in British villages ^ 
as well as in their own villages in order to remove their families and 
cattle from the Nizam’s territory, when the renter’s exactions passed 
the limits of endurance. These movements were termed parasthals 
or out-settlements. They were more than usually numerous in 1845. 

With such neighbours and the contrast between the complete 
freedom of trade in British territory and the restrictions placed 
upon trade across the border, it was not surprising that British rule 
should be popular in Dambal. The people were well disposed and 
were generally in easy circumstances. * A large proportion of land¬ 
holders were independent of moneylenders and some of the more 
substantial could afford to keep the whole of the year’s produce by 
them, until the arrival of a merchant at the village or some otheV 
contingency enabled them to dispose of it to advantage. Thes^ 
remarks were not of universal nor even of very general application.^ 
As might be expected in a sub-division where new settlers were 
numerous and which was yet only recovering from the injuriesreceived 
before tbe beginning of British management, many, perhaps most, 
Dambal landholders were needy. Notwithstanding the favourable 
description of the circumstances of the people, Captain Wingate was 
of opinion that the survey and assessment were as necessary in 
Dambal as in other less prosperous sub-divisions. Much of the land 
under tillage was held on leases or subject to other abatements. 
These leases were yearly falling in. The holders were unwilling 
to continue the land at the full rates, though to what extent the 
full rates required to be modified, there were no means of ascertain¬ 
ing. The area of land held by each landholder was equally uncertain. 
It was frequently found to bo very different from the area entered 
in the village books. All that was known was, that, taken with its 
existing abatements, the assessment as a whole was not heavy. There 
was no guide to administer its details. The yearly settlements and 


1 The details are : From about 75,000 acres in 1825-26 TillaBe steadily rose to 
about 82,000 acres in 1829-30, and from that steadily fell to nearly 70,000 acres in 
1832-33 ; after this, tillage steadily and rapidly rose to about 122,000 acres in 
1837-38 ; and from this slowly declined to about 106,000'acres in 1844-45. For the 
eight years ending 1831-32 the Rental varied from about Ks. 64,000 in 1827-2S to 
about Rs. 42,000 in 1830-31; from about Rs. 27,500 in 1832-33 it steadily rose to about 
Rs. 62,500 in 1834-35, and after a fall to about Its. 52,500 in 1835-36 again rose to 
about Rs. 77,000 in 1837-38 ; from about Rs. 68,000 in 1838-39 it slowly rose to about 
Rs. 89,000 in 1844-45. During the nine years ending 1834-35 REMXSSiONa varied frona 
about Rs, 53,000 in 1829-30to about Rs. 31,000 in 1833-34 ; for the ten years ending. 
1844-45 they varied from about Rs. 63,000 in 1837-38 to about Rs. 32,000 in 1844-45, 
Diagram in Survey Rep. 5.54 of 20th .September 184.5. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLTV, 
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tliegenerallandmanagementliadbeenwithoufcsystem. They depended 
on the varying opinions of the officers in charge of the sub-division> 
a state of things most unfavourable to lasting prosperity,’^ 

According to the 1825 survey the total area of the eighty-six 
villages was 343,189 acres of arable land and 15,088 of unarable land, 
while the 1845 survey showed 364,857 acres of arable and 50,228 of 
nnarable. Of the arable area 238,179 acres were Government land 
and the rest was alienated.^ Of the eighty-six Dambal villages, 
aixty-four were divided into two groups, twenty-six northern villages 
beyond the climate influence of the western hills and thirty-eight 
villages further west which enjoyed a better climate owing to the 
nearness of the hills or the better markets of Gadag and Betgeri. 
Of the remaining twenty-two villages, Halikeri and Harldpur came 
into the first group and twenty others into the second group. The 
highest dry crop survey acre rates proposed were for the first group 
2s. (Re.l) and for the second group 2 a-. 3d. (Rs.l^).'^ The effect 
of the pi-oposed rates on the sixty-foui- villages for which past 
revenue figures were available was, compared with the preceding year, 
a reduction of between £800 and £900 (Rs. 8000 and Rs. 9000) or 
between seven and eight per cent. The total new rental on the entire 
arable area of these sixty-four villages was £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000), 
which was £3000 (Rs. 30,000) or thirty-five per cent in excess of 
the average net rental of the five years ending 1845 and £2000 
flRs. 20,000) or twenty-one per cent above the rental of 1844, the 
tighest ever realized under British management, Under the new 
•settlement the highest rental of the Government lands in the twenty- 
one fanned villages amounted to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) while 
the rent paid by the farmer every year was £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 
Of these £400 (Rs, 4000) were obtained from judi or quit-rent on 
alienated lands, and consequently after the survey settlement all 
that could be realized beyond £800 (Rs. 8000) for the Government 
land would be the farmer’s profit.^ The existing garden assess¬ 
ment varied from £1 16a. (Rs. 18) the acre downwards. This had 
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’' The present nominal assessment has been so influenced by the abatement by means 
of leases and uncertainty of the area held, as to render it of little value as a standard 
of comparison.’ Mr. Blane, Kev, Comr. S. D. 1734 of Slat Oct. 1845; Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CLIV. 89. 

^Capt. Wingate, 135 of 10th Sept. 1846 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 96-97. 

* The rates fixed for the Navalgund villages bordering on Dambal were He. 1 the 
acre for the best dry crop soil in the northern villages and Rs. IJ in the southern 
villages. The plain parts of Dambal, both in respect of climate and markets, were 
much on an equality with north Navalgund. Bom. Oov. Sel. CLIV. 81. 

* The farm was originally granted in 1833 at which period the net rental of the 
Government land was £740 (Rs.,7400). By an extension of cultivation the same 
rental in 1844-45 increased according to the farmer’s accounts to £1130 (Rs, 11,300) or. 
fifty-three per cent in twelve years. This was a very large increase; but in the 
same period the villages of the sub-division under Government management showed a 
still more rapid rate of improvement, their cultivation having increased no less than 

S ty-four per cent. And the farmed villages, which were close to the tax-riddeu 
ghalii or Nizim’s country and to the BelAri markets, were at least as well placed as 
the rest of Dambal. Captain W ingate was opposed to the farming system in surveyed 
districts. Eegarding the present case he remarked (September 1845) : ‘ The effect of 
tifais farm has oeen to enrich an individual with some thousands of rupees a year 
■which otherwise would have passed into the Government treasury.’ Bom.Gov, Sel. 
CLIV. 82. 

B 98-63 
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been ao high in particular instances that yearly abatements were 
required. In 1845 the not assessment on 221 acres of garden land 
was £145 (Rs. 1450) or an acre average of nearly 14s. (Rs. 7). As 
nearly all the garden land was under tillage, this rate seemed to be 
easily payable. Still Captain Wingate thought it did not leave 
garden tillage so marked a.n advantage over drycrop tillage as to 
encourage the sinking of wells and the spread of gardens. He pro¬ 
posed to adopt for Dambal the Hubli survey garden acre rates which 
varied from 10<f. to 4s. (R.s. 5-2) and averaged 8s. (Rs.4 as. 2^). 

From the limited area of garden land this reduction would have 
little influence on the Dambal revenues, while they would encour¬ 
age sinking of wells for which Dambal possessed many facilities. 
The existing rice land rates were equally high with the garden 
rates. Much larger abatements amounting to nearly one-half were 
required to admit of the land being cultivated. The Hubli rice 
land acre rates of 6.<t. to 3s. (Ks. 3-1;^) were proposed. Under these 
proposed rice rates it was estimated that the existing average 9s. 
(Rs. 4-^) would be reduced to 5.s*. (Rs. 2^). The total survey rental 
on the whole Government arable land of the eighty-six villages 
amounted to £14000 (Rs. 1,40,000) against £9958 (Rs. 99,580) the 
net rental of the tillage area of 1844-45 or a prospective increase 
of £4042 (Rs, 40,420) or forty-one per cent. Though the whole of 
this increase might never be realized. Captain Wingate had little 
doubt that an addition of £2500 to £3000 (Rs. 25,000-Rs. 30,000) 
or thirty per cent over the highest recorded collection would be 
permanently secured.’ The new rental absorbed all direct levies 
of raw produce formerly made by hereditary officers. In 1842-43 
the total value of these levies was e.stimated at about £160 (Rs. 1600). 
Government sanctioned the proposed rates, and the plan suggested 
by the Revenue Commissioner for tr.ansfeiTing the management of 
the twenty-one farmed villages to Government officers for the 
introduction of the new assessment.^ 

In 1846-47 the survey settlement was introduced into 137 villages 
of the Bankdpur sub-division in the centre of the district.® Of 148 
Bankapur villages, 137 were Government and eleven were alienated. 
Of the eleven alienated village.s, seven paid a quit-rent and four were 
held rent-free. Besides these, upwards of twenty or alienated 
villages were scattered over the sub-division, nearly all of which 
belonged to the small principality of Savaiiur. The survey settle¬ 
ment was introduced into 137 Government villages, eighty-one of 
which wei’e under the mdmlatddr of Shiggaon, forty-eight under 
the mahdlkari of Karajgi, and eight under the first kdrkun of Kalas. 
Bankdpur was the most central sub-division of Dhdrwdr. On the 
north, a strip of jdgir or alienated land separated it from Navalgpind 
and Dambal, on the east it was bounded by RAnebennur, on the south 


* Capt. Wingate, Survey Siipt. 554 of 20tli Sept. 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 84. 
-Gov. Letter 778 of 21st February 1845, Bom. Gov, Sel. GLIV. 91-94. 

“ Capt. Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 146 of 29th Sept, 1846 ; Gov, Letter 
5007 of 3rd Dec. 1847 ; Bom. Gov. Sel, CLV. 
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by Kod, and on the west by HangaJ, It was of very irregular shape. 
The western half j forming the greater part of the Shiggaon mdmlat- 
dar’s charge, was the basin between the Taras hills to the west and 
the Savannr high grounds to the east. This was drained by a 
large ndla or stream which foil into the Varda near Devgiri. From 
Bevgiri the eastern half, forming the Kavajgi mahalkari's charge, 
occupied the valley of the Varda aud the high grounds on either 
aide of the Varda valley to the bordc'.ra of the Gutal vmhdl or petty 
divi.sion of Rancbeumir. The eight Kalas villages, which lapsed 
in 1842,^ and one or two move were aeahtored over th.c jagir or 
alionated territory to the north of the sub-division. Baukapur was 
generally flat, though it was skirted by hills or rising grounds on 
nearly every side. The low lands wero geuemlly of good quality, 
except near the hills, where was much poor soil. The scenery was 
tame, but from the greater number of trees was much more pleasing 
than the bare plains of Navalgund aud Dambal. The climate of 
Baukapur was superior to tLat of Navalgund and Dambal and was 
much like that of the mamlatdar’s division of Iliibli. The greatest 
fall of rain was along the line of western hills where a group of 
seventeen villages worn locally known as maliuid or wet-land. The 
beilt of plain next to the wot-land or malndd hold the next most 
faivourable position in respect of rain. Bast of this the rainfall 

S camo gradually lighter and loss certain tis there wore no hills 
^h enough to check the passing clouds of the south-west monsoon, 
le chief products -werojvdri and cotton from the black soils and 
jvdri, ndchii, mva, and oil seed from the red soils. The ordinary 
husbandry was good. Manure was applied to all the land uuder 
tillage, and consirlorahlo caro and skill Were shown in gathering and 
preparing it. Bor black .soils the general conrse of cropping was 
an alternation of Indian millet or jmri with cotton, as wheat, 
which was a frequent third crop in Navalgund and Dambal, 
seldom succeeded in Bankdpur. The cotton crof) was of oven 
more importance in Baukapur than in Navalgund aud Dambal. 
It was the chief export of the sub-division and provided tho cash 
reciuired to pay the assessment. Besides the ordinary dry crops 
there was a cousidorablo area of rice and garden land. Tho rice 
lands amounted to about 1200 acres almost all in tho wot western 
villages. The better soils yielded a crop after the rice was reaped, 
and in low aud moist sites wero well suited for sugarcane. Accord¬ 
ing to the former survey the garden lauds were somewhat in excess 
of 400 acres and were very valuable, yielding a Government revenue 
of upwards of .£600 (Rs. 6000). Their chief product.s wero sugarcane, 
plantains, betel-loaf, botelnut.s, and cocoannts.^ The gardens mostly 
lay under tho large reservoirs of Shiggaon, Haveri, Ilatti-Mattnr, and 
Karajgi, from which they were watered by Cfinals. When, as some- 
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* The village of Ingalgi lapsei.1 in 1830 and the eight villages of the Kalas group 
Lipsed in 1842. Bom. Itov, Sel. (U.V, 71. 

I “The gardens of Shiggfion, which were full of cocoa and betelniit palms, were 
lestrovedbv Tioii’H' soldiery when encamped in the neighbourhood (1786) during 

, . ri, /-(rAr O'? 


.he BiogG cf Sitvanur. Bom, Gov. Kel. OLV. 83, 
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times happened in the hot season, the canals failed, the gardens 
were watered from wells sunk in the wet soil below the reservoirs. 
Canals from the mighty dams or handhdrds built by the sovereigns 
of Anegundi, supplied irrigation to many miles of garden land. The 
gradual silting of reservoirs led to the abandonment of garden 
tillage. The prospects of the cotton trade were depressed and ma¬ 
nufactures were confined to the weaving of coarse cotton and woollen 
fabrics. Much of the surplus produce found its way to the important 
market of Dunchi in the Taras petty division of Hubli. The chief 
exports were to Kumta in North Kanara for shipment to Bombay. 
The Vdnis and other merchants of the market towns of Karajgi, 
Hdveri, and Savanur, were the chief buyers of the loceXjvari. Through , 
their agents tlie Kumta merchants also created a great demand for 
cotton. A market was held once a week in Karajgi, Hdveri, Riti, 
and Devgiri. Karajgi and Haveri carried on a wholesale trade in 
grain and coarse'sugar or gul. The merchants of Homnabad in the 
Nizam’s country sent agents to Iliivcri to buy cardamoms, clean them, 
and prepare them for market. About 300 gonis or bullock-loads of 
cardamoms, estimated at £7200 (Rs, 72,000), were yearly bought by 
the Homnabad merchants chiefly from Sirsi, Bilgi, and Siddapur, of 
which the H^Lveri merchants bought about £500 (Rs. 5000) worth 
or twenty bullock-loads. The Savanur and Van-Sigli markets in 
the Savanur Nawtib’s district afforded a ready market to the Hatti- 
Mattur cultivators for the sale of garden produce. 

Since the former survey, the accounts had been kept in acres 
instead of in mars} The practice of entering in the accounts the 
gross rental or lamdl of the land under tillage began in 1834-35 
and the full kamdl was shown in 1841-42. The Bankflpur survey 
diagram shows that during the nineteen years ending 1845-46, out 
of the total 122,000 Government arable acres in 128 villages of the 
sub-division, the tillage area varied fromabout 73,000 acres in 1834-35 
to about 52,000 acres in 1845-46. During the twenty-six years 
ending 1845-46, the net rental varied from about £9600 (Rs. 96,000) 
in 1821-22 to about £5600 (Rs. 56,000) in 1832-33 and averaged 
£7700 (Rs. 77,000).'-’ 


’ The wrfr varied from 16 to 80 acres (4-20 kurgis). Wilson’s Glossary, 3.31, 

- The details are ; The Tillage Area fell from about 63,000 acres in 1827-28 to 
about 61,000 acres in I829-.30 ; from 1830-31 there was a> gradual increase till in 1834*35 
it amounted to about 73,000 acres ; in 1835-36 it fell to about 69,000 acres ; the next two 
years brought a little more land under tillage but in 1838-39 the tillage area again 
fell to about 63,000 acres. In 1839-40 it rose to about 68,000 acres and then gradually 
declined till it reached 52,490 acresin 1845-46, Prom about Rs. 91,000 in 1820-21 the 
Net Rental rose to about Rs. 96,000 for the next two years ; from about Rs, 79,000 
ill 182,3-24 it rose to about Rs. 86,000 in 1824-25 and again fell to about Rs, 76,000 
in 1825-26 ; from nearly Rs. 90,000 in 1826-27 it steadily fell to about Rs, 56,000 in 
18.32-33. It rose to about Rs. 86,000 in 1834-35 and again fell to alfOiit Rs. 51,000 in 
1836-37 i from about Rs. 82,500 in 1837-38 it fell to about Rs. 62,000 in 1838-39 i|Wid 
rose to about Rs. 86,000 in 1839-40; from this it slowly fell to about Rs, 72,000 in 
1845-46. From about Rs. 26,000 in 1834-.35 Remissions rose to about R.s. 53,000 in 
1836-37 ; for the four years ending 1840-41 they varied from about Rs. 35,000 in 
1838-39 to about Rs. 15,000 in 1839-40 ; for the five years ending 1846-46 they varied 
from about Rs. 68,000 in 1842-43 to about Rs. 45,000 in 1845-46. Diagram in Sury 
vey Rept. 146 of 20tb September 1816, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLV. 
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During tlie whole course of British adminiatration Bankapur had 
been suffering from over-assessment. In spite of nearly thirty years 
of peace and security, the abolition of transit duties and taxes, and 
the improvement of roads, cultivation was more limited in 1845-46 
than at any former period of British rule. The average dry crop 
acre rate for the five years ending 1833-84 was about Is. 9d. (14 (ts.) 
and the average dry crop acre rate for the seven years ending 1845-46 
was 2s. S^d. (Re.l as. 2|). The average garden acre rate in Haveri 
was £2 I8s. (Rs. 29). But a large proportion of irrigated land was 
classed as rice ground though cultivated with the usual garden 
products, and the average rate of assessment for this was only 14a. 
(Rs. 7).’ This reduced the general average rate for the whole land 
watered from the Haveri reservoir to about £1 9s. (Rs. 14|). At 
Shiggaon the garden rate varied from £1 Is. to £4 (Rs. 104-40) ; the 
average for 1844-45 was £1 lO^s. (Rs. 15|). The general average rate 
for the whole garden land of the survey group* was £1 8s. 7^d. 
(Rs. 14y*)j-). The higher of the rates could be paid only by gardens 
cultivated with cocoa and betel palms or with the betel creeper. This 
took long to come to bearing, twelve years for the cocoa-palm, eight 
for the betel-palm, and three for the hetel-vine. The highest acre 
rate for well gardens was lO.*?. (Rs. 6). The rice land amounted to 
about 1200 acres chiefly in the first class villages along the western 
border of the sub-division and yielded a revenue of between £400 
0 ,nd £500 (Rs. 4000 and 5000). The acre assessment varied from 
£1 (Rs. 10) to 2s. (Re.l). The average acre rate for 1844-45 was 
about 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4|). The landholders were not all poor. Especi¬ 
ally in the mamlatddris villages substantial farmers had eight to 
twenty bullocks and one or two large crop-carts, and paid yearly 
rentals of £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300). To landholders of this class the 
existing rates were not oppressive, as their means enabled them to 
keep their lands in a high state of tillage and to raise crops far 
superior to those grown by the ordinary local husbandmen. At 
the same time the body of the landholders were poor and the farm 
stock was so scanty that it did not amount to more than one 
bullock for cyery thirty acres of tillage. 

The proposals for a fresh assessment were to have four classes of 
villages assessed at highest dry crop acre rates varying from 3s. 6d. 
(Rs. If) to 2s. 6d (Rs.14). The first class was to comprise fifteen 
rice villages lying along the western border and to have a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. If); the second class was to 
contain fifty-five villages, lying east of the first class with a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs. H); the third class of thirty-six 
villages still further east was to have a highest dry crop acre rate of 
2s. 9d. (Rs, If) ; and the fourth or the most easterly class of thirty- 
one villages was to he assessed at a highest drycrop acre rate of 
2s. Gd. (Rs. 14). The rates of inferior soils were to be proportionally 
lowered according to their relative values as fixed by the survey 
olassification. The proposed highest acre rate for pond gardens was 
i£l 10s. (Rs. 15) and for well gardens 10s. (Rs. 6). The proposed 
highest rate for the best rice-land admitting of an occasional 
sugarcane crop was 10s. (Rs. 5) falling to 2s. (Re. 1). The auction 
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sale of tbo produce of fruit trees was to be aboUahod. All levies 
in kind by tbo village headmen and accountants and hereditary 
officers, styled ciya~piira, were to be absorbed in the now assessment. 
The survey assessment yielded an average drycrop acre rate of Is. 
7id. (13 as.) which was about 7^d. (5 as.) less than the average of 
the collections of the seven years ending 1845-40 and \\d. (I a.) 
less than that of the five years ending 1833-34. The effect of the 
survey settlement on the revenue from gardens was to reduce it by 
ono-third. The effect of the settlement on the entire tillage area 
was to reduce tbe average acre rate from 3s. %(l. (Ue.l as, 9^) to 2s. 
Rc. 1), The details are: 


Bankdpur Survey Setllemeni, l^Jfi.47. 



Former. 

1846 

SCKVBY 

Rental. 

Year. 

1'2« 

Villages 

Grazing 

Fees, 

Nine 

Villagi*. 

Total. 

laiS - 1S4(} . 

. 

laai •iS4ti . 

laia-iu . 

Us. 

77,406 

63,‘'«0 

7«,iaa 

71,8-10 

Ra. 

IflSB 

1508 

21.';8 

4983 

Its. 

10,707 

10,707 

10,707 

10,131 

Ea. 

90,000 

7.‘i,4!I.S 

89,053 

80,939 

Ha. 

1,15,000 

l.l.'i.unO 

1,1.5,000 

1,15,000 


'rho proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in 
December 1847.^ 

Tn 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into the 130 
villages of old Kdncbcnnnr in the south-east of the district.® 
Rtlnobennur Avas bounded on the north by Baukiipiir, on the oast 
by the Tungbhadra river, and on the south and west by the sub- 
divisioji of Kod. Besides the Tungbhadra river, it was watered on 
the north by the Varda and on the south by tho Kumadvati. 
The sub-division included 142 villages, twelve of which were 
alienated. Of the whole number, sixty-nine Government and 
six alienated villages were under tho mamlatdar of Rdnobonuur, 
and sixty-one Government and six alienated villages under tho 
maluilkari of Gutal. The general aspect of this sub-division 
which Avas very partially cultivated was bare and sterile. Tho 
mamlatdar’s division was crossed in several directions by low 
barren ridges. 'I’ho soil v.aricd greatly in different parts. Except 
some land near the river, and an open level tract between the hills 
(jf the Gutal petty division and the town of Ranebennur, the country 
to the east of tho road from DharwAr to Harihar Avas hilly or waving 
ground of which a small portion only was fit for tillage. The rest, 
though in parts rocky, was generally covered with a thin coating of 
oarth and afforded a scanty pasturage for cattle and sheep. The 
soil in the Gutal petty division was mostly red, and the waste parts 
of it wore mostly covered with Ioav brushwood. Tho climate was 
nearly uniform. There was not rain enough for rice, but 
an ample supply for the ordinary dry crops. Droughts wore 


* (jov. Letter .5007 of 3r<l Dec. 1847, Bom, Gov. Sel. GLV. I.'j5- UiO. 

" C.'ipt- Winyatc, Survey Siipcriiitcudeiit, 15 of Jan, 1848; Gov. Letter 2778 
of Kitli May 1848; Boui. Gov. Sol. CLVI. 
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iiuusual. Tlie chief products beloiigod to the mnngnri or early 
harvest. 3^1io most important crops were jvdri and. cotton; 
and ehillieg were raised in a few villages bordering on Kod. The 
watered lauds were of some extent, tho most important being 
garden grounds under the hikes of lianobeunur, Gutal, and Honatti. 
These reservoirs were filled with mud and the supply of water 
failed in the hot season. The wells that were then used had rarely 
springs and wore capahlo of supplying water only for a limited 
period. Tho garden products were cocoanuts, botolnuts, hotel leaves, 
and sugarcane. Two years’ rotation was generally practised. 
Kich laud was manured every fourth or fifth, and sloping or poor land 
evfiry second or third year. By^dgi was the most important market 
town. Riinebennur, Hulgeri, Bisarhalli, Airani, Kadarmandalgi, 
Kardgi, Reti, and Agri were among tho others. The chief 
manufactures were cotton stuffs sucli as rumdls, dhotars, and addin, 
and woollen blankets. About 400 looms were worked in RAiiebeiinur, 
2.50 in Byadgi, 140 in Hulgeri, 74 in Airani, and 09 in Bisarhalli. 
8ilks wore made in Ranebonuur from raw silk brought from Maisur. 
They were chiefly for home use, but were also sent to Maisur and 
Kdnara. Tho trade of the petty division centred in Rd,nebcimur and 
By4dgi and was chiefly in tlie hands of merchants of these towns 
who carried on a considerable oxchango trade between BelAid and 
Maisur on tho one side and Kanara on tho other. The yearly value 
of tho Ranebennur trade was estimated at ,€20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
tod that of Byddgi at £9000 (Ks. 90,000). The leading imports 
were betelnut, yand sugar from Auavatti, Soriil, and ShikArpur 
in Maisur, and from the Kod and Htogal sub-divisions; rice from 
Chikkerur and Haunsbhavi in Kod,and from the Nagar sub-division of 
Maisur; indigo from Belari; cocoanuts and tobacco from Davangeri, 
and salt from Kumta and Dhund.shi. • Mild intermittent fevers 
prevailed at the bogiuiiing of the rains and during the cold weather; 
guineaworm was less common than in other parts of Dharwar, 
ll'ho landholders were a well disposed intelligent and industrious 
class. They were not wanting in enterprise but their enterprise had 
been chocked by the want of any permanent interest in the land. 

The diagram for 129 Government villages shows that, during tho 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 190,000 arable 
acres, tho tillage area varied from nearly 75,000 acres in 1835-36 
and 1830-37 to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46. During the 
nine years ending 1828-29 the rental varied from about £9600 
(Rs. 96,000) in 1821-22 to about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1823-24 
and averaged about £9100 (Rs. 91,000). During the ten years ending 
1838-39 it varied from about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1834-35 to 
about £3900 (Rs. 39,000) in the two years ending 1832-33, and 
averaged about £6400 (Rs. 64,000). During the eight years ending 
1846-47 it varied from nearly .£9000 (Rs. 90,001)) in the three years 
ending 1841-42 to about £6400 (Rs. 64,000) in 1845-46, and 
averaged nearly £8000 (Rs. 80,000).^ 
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1 The details are : From about 67,000 acres in 1826-27 Tillage rose to about 69,000 
hcrcB in 1827-28 and steadily [ell to about 62,000 acre.siu 1829-30 ; from about 64,000 
acres in IS.SO-SI it fell to about 58,000 acres in 1831-32; from this it rose to about 
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The revenue history of the Ranebennur sub-division may be 
divided into three periods. The first embraces the nine years 
ending 1828-29 when tillage and collections remained nearly 
stationaryandtho average acre rate was high, 2s. 8^d, (Re. 1 as. .5^^) 
the second period, the ten years ending 1838-39, was marked by 
a slight advance in tillage and great fluctuations in revenue, witl 
an average acre rate of Is. lO^d. (15 as,). The third period, the 
eight years ending 1846-47, showed a steady decline in tillage and 
revenue. The average aero rate was 2,?. 8|fi. (Re, 1 as. o-^). The high 
and steady average of collections in the nine years ending 1828-29 
were due partly to the establishment of peace and confidence and 
partly to an arrangement which acted as an indirect tax on holders 
of alienated lands by allowing no one to till them who did'not hold 
some fully assessed land. The fluctuations of the revenue and the 
advance in tillage during the ten years ending 1838-39 were duo to 
bad seasons, liberal remissions, and efforts to prop up an excessive 
assessment by grants of arable waste on favourable terms. The 
decline in tho eight years ending 1846 was due to tho giving up 
of the kaiil or lease system and to stricter management. The slight 
advance in tillage and collections in 1846-47 was due to landholders 
taking fields in anticipation of the lower survey rates. The romoval 
of the old Mar£tha restriction on any ono tilling alienated land who 
did not hold highly assessed government land, had helped the 
holders of alienated lands at the expense of the Government revenue. 
At the same time it had been of some use in lightening the pressure 
of tho very high rates on Government land.‘ Except in a feW- 
villages the people, though poorer than in neighbouring sub-divisions, 
were not depressed. 

For tho survey settlement, tho villages were arranged into two classes 
with dry-crop acre rates varying from 25. Qd. to 3d. (Rs,l|- - 2 as.). 


74,000 acres in 1834-.^5 and continued about the same during the next three years ; 
and then almost steadily fell to about 46,000 acres in 1S43-46 ; in 1846-47 it rose by 
about 3000 acres. From about Rs. 91,000 in 1820-21 the Net Rextal rose to about 
Ra. 96,000 for the next two years ; from about Rs, 8.3,000 in 1823-24 it rose to about 
Ra. 93,000 in the two years ending 1827-28; from this it rapidly fell to about 
Rs. 39,000 in tho two years ending 1832-33; after rising to about Rs. 83,000 in 
1834-35 it steadily fell to Rs, .55,0W in 1836-37 ; from about Rs. 78,000 in 1837-38 
it fell to Rs. 70,0M in 1838-39; during the next three years it was nearly Rs. 90,000 
and from this steadily fell toabout Es. 64.000 in 1845-46. In 1840-47 it rose by about 
Rs. 6000. During the nine years ending 1828-29 Remissions varied from about 
Rs. 16,000 in 1823-24 to about R.s. 3000 in 1821-22; during the six years ending 
1834-35 they varied from about Rs. 32,000 in 1833-34 to about Rs. 20,000 in 1830-31 ; 
during tho six years ending 1840-41 they varied from about Rs. 56,000 in 1836-37 to 
about Us, 18,000 in 1840-41; during the six years ending 1846-47 they varied from 
about Rs. 49,000 in 1841-421» about Ra. 30,000 in 1846-47. Diagram in Survey Rent, 
15 of 26tb Jan. 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 

1 Among the most striking cases of over-assessment were the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages of Mehdur and Gndgur in the Gutal petty division. Taking the average of 
the ten years ending 1830 the yearly revenue of Mehdur was about Es. 1200 j for 
the ten years ending 1840 the average was Rs. 600; and in 1845-46 the total revenue 
was Rs. 154, The average of Gndgur for the ten years ending 1830 was Rs. 850, land 
for the ten years ending ]840, Es. 500 ; the total rovenne for 1845-46 was Es. MO. 
The lands of both villages were nearly waste in 1846-47. There were not more than 
four or five Government landholders and those held their lands on favourable temu. 
Ruins of houses in 1846-47 showed that people had been driven away. The ratess 
in these villages were not higher than in other villages, only the people had no other 
resources to help them. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLVI. 88, 
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The first class contained forty-four villages in the smith-west which 
was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s. ^d. to 3tZ. 
(Rs. If - 2 as.) The second class contained the remaining oighty-six 
villages and was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s. 
6d. to 2d. (Rs. li“2 as.). The highest garden acre-rates wore £1 
lOs. (Rs, 15) in the case of pond-gardens, and 10s. (Rs. 5) in the 
case of well gardens. The highest rice acre rate was 10s. (Rs. 5) ; 
all acre rates beyond 4s. (Rs. 2) were confined to soils capable of 
yielding the superior products, sugarcane and vegetables, in addition 
to rice. These survey rates included the levies hitherto made by 
the landholders for the village officers. In the ease of quit-rent 
land, whenever the quit-rent exceeded the survey assessment of the 
whole land whether paying quit-rent or rent-free, the excess was cut 
off, and the survey assessment of the whole laud was levied in lieu of 
the quit-rent- Theimmodiato effect of the survey settlement, compared 
with the 1846-47 not rental, was a fall from about £7000 to £5000 
(Rs. 70,000-Rs. .50,000) or twenty-nine per cent. If all the arable 
area was brought under tillage, the survey assessment showed an 
increase of fifty-nine per cent over the average collections of the 
twenty-seven years ending 1846-47. The details^ are: 

Rdnehennur Survey Scttleinenf, JS47-4S. 


Year. 

OoLIi 

__ 

Tillage 
area, 129 
villages. 

ECTIONA 0 

Murdur 

Villago. 

N ACOOUN 

Q-raaing 

Jee.s. 

T OP 

Village 

Olficers’ 

Fees. 

Total 

tious. 

1818 

Survey 

Assew- 

inent. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

1820-18^7. 

77,302 

800 

32.86 

1000 

81,338 

1,30,000 

1820.ISJH. 

00,(150 

300 

2787 

1000 

94,737 

1,30,000 

1829-188!). 

63,591 

.800 

2806 

1000 

07,697 

1,80,000 

1839 -1847. 

79,424 

300 

4276 

lOOO 

86,000 

1,30 OOO 

1848-46 . 

63,785 

SOO 

59'.'0 

1000 

71,006 

1,30,000 


In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into 161 
Government villages of Hangal in the soxith-wost of the district," 
Hiingal was bounded on the north by the Taras petty division of Hubli 
and by Bankapnr, on tlie oast by Bankapnr and Kod, on the south 
iby Maisnr, and on the west by Kdnara. Of its 193 villages, thirty- 
two were alienated of which thirty paid a quit-rent. Of the whole 
number 103 Government and thirty-one alienated villages were under 
tho mdmlatdar of Hdngal, and fifty-eight Government villages and 
one alienated village were under themahalkari of Adur. bJearly the 
whole mamlatdar’s division was broken by low almost detached hills. 
To tho west and south tho hills were covered with thick forest, and 
to the north .and east some were bushy and others were rocky. 
Through its greatest length Hangal was crossed by tho rivers 
Vatrda and Hharma. The bed of the Varda was too deep to be 
usj&d in irrigation. The Dharma. was dammed in two places. The 
uriper dam was thrown across the stream at the village of Mantgi 
■y^ore the Dharma entered Hangal from tho west. The canal from 
fine Mantgi lake was carried through the lands of seven villages 
^evalli, Herur, Govrdpur, Gigihalli, Sirmapur, Doleshvar, and 
Snrleshvar, a distance of nearly twelve miles. At Surloshvar it 
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1847-4li. 


* Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVI. O."), 

’ Capt. Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 26th January 1848 ,* Gov. Letter 
2773 of 16th May 1848 ; Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVI. 
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divided into two branches. One branch passed south-east through 
the lands of Giglikop, Alur, Havasgi, and the alienated village of 
Mulgund, and emptied itself into the Varda. The other branch 
passed north-east through Akivalli and Arleshvar, and^ after passing 
two villages of the Adur petty division, again entered Hdngal and 
emptied itself into the present (1846) bed. The second dam was 
near the village of Kenchi Neglur about twelve miles below Mantgi- 
Thisdam turned the river water into a canal, which, after runningmore 
than five miles, emptied into the Naregal lake. Besides supplying the 
Naregal lake which overflowed every year and watered the rice lands 
of Vardijthis canal also watered the rice lands of Nellibid, From the 
main canal minor ones branched in every direction, fed the ponds of 
villages thi-ough whose lands they passed and, in times of failure 
or of cessation of rain, watered rice fields and gardens. The 
prevailing soil was a light brown whose surface was rarely broken in 
the hot season except in wastes which the rains had carved into 
fissures and hollows. In the mimlatd^r’s division the soil was light 
and the climate moist. The greatest fall of rain was along the 
border villages to the west, where was a large area of uncleared 
land. The watered crops were the only crops of importance. Most 
of the mah^lkari’s division was a level plain of black soil. The 
climate was much drier than in the iQamlatd^,r'8 division and 
was well suited for dry crops. As it lay so near the Sahy^dris, 
the supply of rain in HAngal was generally certain and regular. 
For their full supply of water the rice lands depended on ponds. 
The garden products were plantains, betel and cocoa palms, and the 
betel-vine. In plain black soil villages the early, called mungdri or 
A/ian/, harvest included yelZw. Sesamnm, uddu Phaseolus mungo, jola 
Sorghum vulgare, dkod talli iiavani Panicum italicum, tnuligi save 
Panicum miliare, rdgi Eleusine corocana, togari Cajanus indicus, 
mataki Phaseolus acoaitifolius, hesciru Phaseolus radiatua, avari 
Dolichos lablab, and hurli Dolichoa biflorus. The hingdri or late 
harvest included smZw y'oZa, godi wheat, Tcadli gram, hatti cotton, 
kusumhi safflower, audla castor seed, gtiralu an oil plant, 
Icarra save Panicum aniliacum, iiavani Panicum italicum, and 
agasKi also an oil plant. In the malndd or wet villages the early 
harvest included bhatta rice, rdgi, and nmdigi save Panicum 
miliare. The hingdri or late harvest included audla or castor seed, 
hesaru Phaseolus radiatus, uddu Phaseolus mungo, agashi an oil 
plant, avari Dolichos lablab, and kadli gram.i 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 150-153. The estimate of the amount and value of the 
produce is : ffdngal Crops,mr. 


Grain. 

Acre Outturn. 

Bag of 
12S shers. 

Geaih. 

Acre Outturn. 

Bag of 
128 antirs. 

Greatest 



Greatest 

Least. 

Jela 

Shert, 

2i0 

Shert. 

120 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

Kadli 

Shers. 

30 

Shtre. 

40 

Be. a. 

12 0 

Cotton-wool .. 

48 


Uncertain. 

Ifddu 

20 

1.? 

7 0 

Cotton-seed ... 

U1 


Ditto. 

Hurli 

40 

20 

2 8 

KxmLiUtbi 

80 


2 8 

Avari 

80 

24 

4 0 

Navani 

120 

60 

2 S 

yellu 

80 

40 

4 0 

Sdvo 

lao 

80 

2 8 

Mataki 

80 

40 

2 8 

Hesaru, 

20 

15 

5 0 

Oodi 

40 

20 

3 12 

Ragi 

J60 

SO 

1 10 

Malbhatta 

400 

200 

2 8 

Audla 

40 

20 

4 0 

Sanbhatta 

m 

200 

3 8 

Togari 

80 

40 

D 0 

DodgiinAhatta ... 

200 

100 

2 0 
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The chief market towns in the m^imlatdar’s division were Hangal, 
Bomanhalli, Alur, and Mahdrajpeth, and in the mahdlkari’s charge 
Adur and Nai'egal. The manufactures were confined to the weaving 
of a few coarse cotton and woollen stuffs for local use. The imports 
were, jvdri, wheat, gram, Icummbi, and agashi oil from the north; 
cloths from Hnbli and Beldrij salt, dried and fresh cocoanuta, 
betelnuts, dried and fresh dates, pepper, cardamoms, and plantains 
from Kumta. The exports were rice, jtidri, and raw sugar to 
Navalgnnd, Dambal, Nargund, Hubli, and Baddmi. A little raw 
cotton also went from the plain villages of the mahalkari’s division. 
The products of the dry crop tillage commanded equally good prices 
with those of the neighbouring parts of Barikdpur to the north. 
The prices of the products of watered land were considerably lower, 
as the produce was greatly beyond the local demand and nearly 
all the surplus passed north. As rice and raw sugar were the chief 
exports, and their prices ruled lower in Hdngal than in Bankdpur 
and still more than in Hubli, rico and garden soils wore at a disad¬ 
vantage. 

The diagram for the 160 Hdngal villages shows that, during the 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 92,000 
Government arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 44,000 
acres in 1834-35 and 1837-38 to about 32,000 acres in 1846-47. 
During the five years ending 1824-26 the net rental varied from 
about £8900 (£s. 89,000) ,in 1822-23 to about £7200 (Rs. 72,000) 
in 1823-24 and averaged about £8200 (Rs. 82,000). During the 
twonty-two years ending 1846-47 it varied from about £7300 
(Rs. 73,000) in 1842-43 to about £4100 (Rs. 41,000) in 1836-37 
and averaged about £6200 (Rs. 62,000).'^ From 1826-27, the first 
year in which the tillage area was entered in acres, to 1837-38, 
that is for twelve years tillage had slowly spread and again 
from 1837-38 to 1846-47 it had slowly shrunk. The change was 
chiefly due to the stoppage of the practice of granting waste on 
apecially easy terms. For 1846-47 the collections on account of 
drycrop land were £1945 (Rs. 19,450) and those on watered land 
£374 2 (Rs. 37,420). Of the latter sum £2994 (Rs. 29,940) were 
obtained from the rice and £748 (Rs. 7480) from the garden 
cultivation. The assessment was unequal rather than excessive. 
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1 The details are : From nearly 36,000 acres in the two years ending 1827-28 TltLAOE 
rose to about 37,500 acres in 1828*29, and after falling to about 35,000 acres in 1829*30 
again rose to about 37,500 in 18.30-31 ; from about 36,000 acres in 1831-32 it steadily 
rose to about 44,000 acres in 1834-35 ; during the six years ending 1840-41 it varied 
from about 44,000 acres in 18.37-38 to about 42,000 acres in 1835-36 ; and from about 
43,000 acres in 1841-42 it steadily fell to about 32,000 in 1846-47. From about 
Rfe, 82,0Q0 ill 1820-21 the Net Kektal steadily rose to about Ks. 89,000 in 1 822-23, and, 
after a fall to about Rs. 72,000 in 1823-24, again rose to about Rs. 77,000 in 1824-26 ; 
fTom about Rs. 62,500 in 182<')-26 it steadily rose to about Ks. 68,000 in 1828-29 
steadily fell to about Rs 47,500 in 1831 -32 ; after steadily rising to about Ks. 7' ,000 
in 1834-36 it again fell to about Rs, 41,000 in 1836-37 i from this it steadily rose to 
about Eb. 73,000 in 1842-43 and fell to about Rs. 57,000 in 1846-47. During the ten 
years ending 1832-33 Remussions varied from about Ks. 21,000 in 1831-32 to about 
lis. 6000 in 1828-29; during the three years ending 1835-36, they were about 
16,000 ; during the five years ending 1840-41 they varied froni about Rs. 37,000 
in 1836-37 to about Rs. 10,000 in 1840-41; during the six years ending 1846-47 they 
varied from about Rs. 48,000 in 1841-42 to about Rs. 31,000 in 1846-47, Diagram in 
Survey Report 15 of 26th January 1848, Bom. (Jov. Sel, Cf.VI. 
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The average dry.crop acre rate varied from 7«. (Rs. 3 as. 9) to 
l^d. (1^ os.); and that of rice land from £1 7s. lid. (Ra. l.S as. 9) 
to le. 9^d. (14 as). The average garden acre rate vfas £1 17s, 
lOid. (Rs. 18 as. 15). As regarded the cost and profit of rice and 
sugarcane tillage in a mahidd or wet village, the estimates^ 
showed, in the case of three acres of rice and one and a half acres 
of sugarcane, a rental of £2 5a. (Rs. 22^) for 4^ acres at Ra. 6 an 
acre; a cost of tillage amounting to £7 3^. (Rs. 71^) •, and a crop 
return worth £16 4,<i. (Ra. 162); that is, a balance of £6 16^. (Rs. 68). 
With respect to cotton and jvdri tillage in plain villages, the 
estimates showed, in the case of seven acres of jvdri and six acres 
of cotton, a I'ental of £1 15^. Qd. (Rs. 17|^) for thirteen acres at 2». 
9d. (Rs. is) the acre; a cost of tillage amounting to Is. (8 as.); and 
a crop return worth £6 17s. 6d. (Rs. 68f) ; that is a balance of 
£o Os. 9d. (Rs. SO^y-'. 

The Hdngal suh-divisiou was thinly inhabited and the villages 
were generally small. Everywhere wore large tracts of waste and 
especially in the we.st much land was covered with dense forest. 
Though the landholders were better off than in the neighbouring 
districts, sickness had for many years checked the increase of 
population. The prevailing diseases were cholera and small-pox, 
guinea worm and fever wero also common. 

The 161 Government villages were divided into four classes with 
drycrop acre rates varying from 3«, to 2|.(i (Ha. 1 ^■-I g-a#'.). 'I'he first 
or plain class contained thirty-six villages to the east of Adur 
enjoying a climate well suited to drycrops. The second class included 
thirty-one villagos lying west of the first class in which the fall of 
rain wa.s slightly but not seriously too heavy for drycrops, The third 
class contained fifty-ouo villages still further west in which|the fall of 
rain was still more prejudicial to drycrop husbandry. The fourth 
class contained forty-three villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Kdoara forests. The drycrop acre rates varied in the first class 
from 35. to 3d. (Rs. 1 ^-2a5.); in the second from 2s. to 3-^d. (Re. 1 
as. 8^ to 2jias.); in the third from Is. lO^d. to ‘6^d. (15-2Jas.); 
and in the fourth from Is. 3fd. to 2|d. (10^-1| as.). These rates 
lowered the existing drycrop assessment on cultivated land in the 
first and second classes of villages and raised it in the third and 
fourth. The details® are : 


1 These estimates do not include the,' additiocnl expense on account of hullock- 
hire and wages for lahonr. Bom. (iov. Sel. CLVI. 164, 

2 In the case of a wet village the details were : Rent for 4^ acres at Rs. 5 the acre, 
Rs. 22i; cost of fiOOO pieces of sugarcane for seed, its. 6; cost 27 rAittds of rice for 
seed, Ks, 24 ; cost of making raw sugar at Rs. 34 the goni, Rs. 63; total, Re, 94. 
Three acres of rice yielding 12 gonin of 32 chitide each at Rs. 3 the goni, Rs. 36 ; 
14 acres of sugarcano yielding 18 gonin of gui at Ra. 7 the goni, Rs. 126 ; total 
Rs. 162. Balance to the landholder, Rs. 68. In the case of a plain holding the 
details were ; Rent of 13 acres at Rs, IS an acre, EiS, 172 ; cost of 2 majjs of seed 
cotton at 2 as. the man, Ke, J ; cost of fur and jvdri for seed (say) Re. f; total 
Rs. 18i. Seven acres jvdri yielding IO 4 gonia at Rs, 24 the goni, Rs. 264 
34 gonia of tur grown between the drills of the jvdri at Rs, 24 the goni, Rs. 8|; 
6 acres of cotton yielding 18 mans of clean cotton at Rs. 14 a man, Rs, 27, and 
.64 mans of seed at 2 a.s. a man, Rs. 6|, total Rs, 33f ; total Rs.68f. Balance to the 
landholder, Ra, .60§. Bom, Gov, Bel, clvj, 164. 

* Bom, Gov, Scl. CLVI. 109. 
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hdngal Dry-crop Land Seltlement, 1S47~4S. 




1840-47. 

Slevev. 

Class. 

Vil- 

laiiea. 



Aesesg. 

Average 

Dry 

Crop. 

Total 

Avera^fe 


Dry Crop, 

Tillage. 

ment on 

Acre 

Assess- 

Acre 




Kate. 

ment. 

Rate. 



Acr#^a. 

Acres. 

lU. 

Rh, a- p. 

Acres. 

■R«. 

Rg. a. p. 

J. 

.Ki 

24,50() 

0223 

12S91 

1 6 4 


24 ,.500 

10 0 

TI. 

SI 

1,S,518 

478U 

4371 

U 11 9 

17.000 

11,087 

0 11 0 

Ill. 

51 


4784 

1035 

0 fi 1 

17,000 

H5«2 

0 9 0 

IV. 

41$ 

4:1.189 

i7iu 

666 

0 3 10 

38,000 

10,312 

0 5 0 

Total ... 

i«i 

108,849 

21,447 

10,453 

0 14 6 

«1,.500 

56,06! 

0 9 9 
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The rice acre rates varied from 10s. (Rs. 5) to Is. 6d. (12 as,). 
The higher rates above 4s. (Rs. 2) were for rice and sugarcane 
lands, and the lower rates for rice lands only. These survey 
settlement I'atos reduced the average rate of assessment on the 
whole rice lands under tillage from 5s. lO^d. (Rs. 2 n.s. 14|) to 
4s. 4id. (Rs. 2 as. 3), or, inclusive of waste, from 5s. 7d. (Rs. 2 as. 12|) 
to 4s. 3fll. (Rs.2^). This was equal to a reduction of seven per 
cent in both cases.i The ijrincipal garden villages wore iS'aregal, 
Alqr, and Hangal in the raamlatddr^s charge. Of these Naregal 
and Alur were supplied with water from the dams on tho Dharma 
rivar. The highest pond garden acre rate was £2 (Rs. 20), and 
tha well gard(!n rate lO.;#. (Rs. .5). Theso snrvoy settlement rates 
lowered the assessment on garden lands tilled and waste from £858 
Po £600 (Rs. 8580-6000), or the average garden acre rate from £1 
17s. 9d. to £1 0s. 6d. (Rs, 18|-13i). On paying an assessment equal 
to the dryorop rate on soil of the same quality in cleared parts of 
the village, landholders were allowed to clear and till forest land, 
unless it was set apart for timber. The hika or rights of hereditary 
ofBcers were absorbed in the new rates. The survey rates also 
included the taxes on sheep and the sale of the produce of fruit trees. 
Tho immediate effect of the settlement compared with tho land 
revenue of 1840-47, was, on tho same tillage area, a fall of rental 
fribm £6400 (Rs. 64,000) to £4800 (Rs. 48,000) or twenty-live per 
cent. When the whole arable area was brought under tillage the 
sjurvey rental would show an increase of sixty-eight per cent on the 
average collections of the twenty-two years ending 1846-47, and of 
sevonty-five per cent on tho 1846-47 collections. Tho details- are; 


Hdwjal Survey Setllemriit, 1S47-4S. 
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1825.1847 

61,361 

1199 

4000 


1,12,000 

1846-17 .. 

56,876 

3208 

1 

4000 

64,031 

1,12,000 


+ 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLTl. 114 


-• Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 119. 
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In 1847-48 tho aarvoy aettlement was introduced into tifty-fou^ 
villages^ of the Taras petty division, of Hubli,^ Taras was a belt of 
sixty-three villages lying north and south of the town of Taras. Of 
the sixty-three villages, fifty-four were Government and nine were 
alienated subject to a quit-rent. The climate was like that of Hfingal. 
Heavy tbunderstorins fell at intervals in May, during which the fields 
wore ploughed and prepared for seed. By about the 10th or 15th of 
June the regular rains generally set in. The late or hingdri rains 
were so alight and uncertain that there was hardly any late or cold 
weather harvest. Hale Taralgat was the only village with lands 
suited to the growth of drycrops. The watered lands were of most 
importance, the revenue derived from them in 1846-47 being about 
£1100 (Ks. 11,000), compared with £700 (Rs. 7000) from unwatered 
land. The chief field produce was rice, sugarcane, rdgi, sdva, til, and 
kulthi, of which rico and sugarcane were the most important. The 
manufactures were limited to cotton and woollen stuffs. There were 
three markets at Taras, Arlikatti, and Dhuudslii. From the Taras 
market,which was held every Tuesday, rice worth about £10 (Rs. 100) 
was exported and wheat, bdjri, and other articles worth about £2 10.?. 
(Rs. 25) were imported chiefly from Hubli, Kundgol, Shirhatti, and 
Mulgund. From the Arlikatti market, the chief northern centre of 
trade, every Thursday, ooar.se cotton cloth worth about £30 (Rs. 300) 
was sent to Hubli, and oil worth about £15 (Rs. 150) to Sirsi. The 
Dhundshi market, which was held every Wednesday and Thursday, 
was the most important in the subdivision. During the six months, 
from the first of December to the sotting in of the rains the weekly: 
imports amounted to about £480 (Rs. 4800); during the other six 
mouths, the state of the roads prevented traffic. Nearly all the gul 
or raw sugar and rice of the sub-division and of tbe neighbouring 
parts found a market in Dhundshi. Cholera and small-pox were 
prevalent and mortality was unusually great in Taras. The people 
wero well off. The popnlation, though scattered, was about 228‘8 to- 
the square milc.^ 

The diagram for the fifty-four Taras villages shows that during 
the twenty-two yeai’s ending 1846-47, of a total of about 40,000 
Government arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 16,000 
acres in 1834-35 to about 11,000 acres in 1825-26; and that the 
not rental varied from about £2700 (R.s, 27,000) in 1834-85 to about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1836-37, and averaged £2000 (Rs. 20,000). * 


1 Before the siu’vey the Taras potty division contained fifty-seven villages, but, 
at the time of the survey Bettlcmeut, no trace could bo found of three villages. 
The missing lands were probably measured into those of the surrounding villages. 
Bom, Gov. Sol. CLVI. 121, 

2 Capt, Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 261,1) January 1848; Gov, Letter 
2778 of ICth May 1848 ; Bom, Gov. Sel, CLVI, 

“ Exclusive of forest, the area was ninety square miles and the population 20,593. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 177. 

^ From about ]1,(K)0 aa’ea in 1825-26 tillaoe steadily rose to about 15,500 in 
1829-30 and fell to about 14,000 acres in 1832-33; it rose to about 16,000 acres in 
1834-35 ; from about 14,000 acres in 1835-36 it rose to nearly 15,000 acres for the 
next two years, and after a slight fall in the two years ending 1839-40 again rose to 
nearly 16,000 acres in 1841-42 ; during the five years ending 1846-47 tillage was nearly' 
stationary at about 14,000 acres. From about Hs. 21,000 in, 1825-26 the net rental 
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Paring the twenty years ending 1846-47, there were no remarkable 
^.actuations oithor in tillage or in collections. Captain Wingato 
attributed this to the comparative certainty of the rain and to the 
large proportion of watered land in the group. That in spite of 
those advantages tillage had not spread and population had steadily 
declined was duo partly to the prevalence of fatal disease, and 
partly to the very high rates at which arable waste had been 
assessed. The average acre rate for drycrop land was (6^ as.) 
and for rice 6s. 6^d. (Rs.S as.4x'V)- Under the survey settlement, 
for drycrop lands tho villages were divided into four classes on 
account of difference in climate, the rates being lowered as heavier 
rain made drycrop husbandry less successful. The highest drycrop 
acre rate was Ss. (Rs. 1^) and the average over the whole four classes 
was Iff. 0|d. (8^ as,). The details^ are: 


Taras Dry-crop Land Settlement, 1S47-4S. 
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I 

1 
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787 

1.660 

1 15 10 

795 

891 

12 0 

11 

24 

12,849 

7397 

4816 

0 10 5 

12,849 

9236 

0 11 6 

TII 

19 

14,190 

2169 

626 

0 3 11 

13,900 

4875 

0 7 0 

IV 

10 

6415 

269 

46 

0 2 9 

5600 

1710 

0 5 0 

Total ... 

64 

34,249 

10,612 

6959 

0 6 4 

32,144 

16,723 

0 8 3 


In rice lands the highest proposed acre rate was 11s. (Rs. 5 J), and 
the average rate on the whole rice land was 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2^) and on 
the tilled portion 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2|:), or about thirty per cent less than 
the former rate. Garden land was limited to fifteen acres. The 
highest acre rate for pond gardens was £l (Rs. 10) and for well 
gardens 10s. (Rs. 5). On paying an assessment equal to that of 
dji-ycrop soils of tho same quality in cleared parts of the village, 
Itodholders were allowed to clear and cultivate any part of the forest, 
unless it was set apart for the growth of timber. The extent of land 
so tilled was to be determined at the yearly inspection of the village 
lands, and the rate of assessment to bo levied was to be settled at 
the j amdhandi. 
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rgae to about Ra. 23,000 in 1826-27 ; from this it steadily fell to about Rs. 19,000 in 
1832-33 • after a rise to about Rs. 27,000 in 1834-35 it rapidly fell to about Rs. 10,000 
in 1836-37 ; from about Rs. 22,000 in 1837-38 it fell to about Rs. 17,500 in 1838-39 ; 
for the next three years it wos about Es. 22,000, and after a fall of about Rs. 2000 in 
1842-43 again rose to about Rs. 22,000 in the two years ending 1844-45 j from this it 
steadily declined to about Rs. 19,000 in 1846-47- During the four years ending 
1828-29 HBMISSION 3 varied from nearly Rs. 5000 in 1825-26 to about Rs. 1000 in 
18^-28 ; there were no remisaions in 1829-30 ; in 1830-31 there were about Rs. 5000 j 

during the five years ending 1835-36 they varied from about Ra. 6000 in 18.35-36 to 

about Rs. 1000 in 1831-32 ; in 1832-33 tliey were about Ra. 15,000; during the ten 
years ending 1846-47 they varied from about Rs. 7500 in 1846-47 to about Rs. 2000 in 
1839-40 Diagram in Surv. Kept. 15 of 26th January 1848. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 

’ Bom. Gov, Sel. CLVI. 124. The highest dry-crop acre rates for the four classes 
were Rs. 1^, Rs. 15, and as, lOi. 
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Tho immediate effect of the survey asgeasinent was that, corajwred) 
with the 1846-47 revenue, the survey rental on tho same tillage 
area fell from £20b0 (Rs. 20,500) to £1660 (Rs. 16,600) or 
nineteen per cent. If the whole arable area were brought under 
tillage, the survey rates would show an increase of thirty-four to 
thirty-six por cent. The details' are: 

Taras Survey Settlement, 1347-48. 
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20,467 

377 

l&OO 

22,a44 

30,000 


18,701 

1828 

1500 

22,029 

30,000 


In 1848-49, tlie survey settlement was introduced into the south 
and north-west portions of the Dharw4r district, including 245 
villages of Kod, 136 villages of Dharwar, and 100 villages of the 
Mishrikot potty division of Hubli.® Kod formed tho southern border 
of Dh4rwdr from tho Varda to the Tungbhadra. In general shape 
it was an irregular four-aided oblong figure, with an average length 
of thirty miles and an average breadth of about sixteen miles. It 
was bounded on the north by tho Bankdpur and Rdnobennur sub¬ 
divisions, on the oast by the Tungbhadra, on the south by Maisur, 
and on tho west by the Varda river and Hangal. The villages of 
Kod were numerous and thickly sot, especially towards the south¬ 
west, but they were (1848) thinly peopled and in some instances were 
empty. Of 266 villages, 245 were Covernmont and twenty-one 
alionated. Of the whole number 157 G overnmont and twelve alienated 
villages were under the mamlatd^r of Rattehalli and eighty-eight 
Government and nine alienated villages were under the mahalkari 
of K4gnolli. Tho climate of Kod varied considerably in different 
parts. The south-west villages which chiefly belonged to the Tilvalli 
petty division were rainy during the south-west monsoon months 
(June-October) and the tillage was chiefly rice and other watered, 
crops. A bolt of villages close to, and inland of these, had a somewhat 
drier climate, and in this division both dry and watered crops were 
commonly grown. Not unfrequently the two kinds of crop were 
grown together in the same field that, if the season proved too 
dry for rice, a crop of jvtiri might be obtained instead. The 
rest of the sub-division to tho north and oast of the survey group 
obtained still less rain. It was imsuited for rice unless with the 
holp of irrigation, but was favourable for drycrops. Long droughts 
during the rainy season were rare; still, e.specially in the,middle 
two crop zone, partial failures of the harvest occurred rather 
frequently owing to the position of the subdivision and the nature 


'Born. Gov, Sel. CLVI. 127. 

•Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 235 of 21at Deo. 1848, Gov, Letter 
1908 of 19th March 1849, Bom, Gov. Sel, CLX. 83, 155. 
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of the crops grown ; because when the rain was heavy enough for 
rice, it was generally too heavy for drycropa, and when tho dry- 
crops flourished the rice languished. Most of Kod consisted of fine 
swelling plains stretching from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. The 
only hilly tracts were the small valley of the Masur in the extreme 
south which was enclosed by rather rugged ranges of hills of 
considerable height, and a small tract of hilly country west of 
Kagnolli as well as to the north of Chin-Mulgund where was a 
picturesque isolated hill in whoso stream-beds small quantities of 
gold were (December 1848) found. Its plains were well watered, 
being crossed by numerous streams. Many site's on these streams 
had once been used for making reservoirs of which there were 
many fine specimens, though mostly iu disrepair. The chief 
rivers were the Varda, the Tungbhadra, and the Kumadvati. All 
the crops grown in Kod belonged to the early harvest and were 
sown between June and August. Manure was used in every soil 
and the husbandry was like, though, perhaps on account of the 
very high assessment, inferior to that of tho neighbouring sub¬ 
divisions of Haugal, Bank4pur, and Ranebennur. To the slovenly 
character of the ordinary husbandry, tho cultivation of the chilli 
was an exception. It was carried on with groat care and success 
in a limited number of villages for the most piirt to the north of a 
line connecting the villages of Kod and Kagnolli whore the soil 
awd climate seemed particularly well suited to the crop. The chilli 
was sown in May or in early June in a small plot of well prepared 
ground, often the backyard of the cultivator's house. From tho 
seed plot, when of some little height, the plants were moved 
to the field, where they were planted in carefully prepared rows 
at intervals of two feet. After the field was planted manure 
was applied by the hand to the root of eacli plant, and at 
intervals of eight or ten days the small two bullock plough was 
carefully passed between the rows of plants, first lengthwise and 
then across. This ploughing kept the field free from weeds and 
heaped the earth round each plant. The ploughing was repeated at 
intervals for about three months until the branches of adjoining 
plants began to touch and the fruit began to show. The crop was 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first 
was by far the largest. An acre of good crop was said to yield two 
loads of eight vians each, and the load occasionally sold as high as 
16«, (Rs. 8), a price which yielded the husbandman a most handsome 
return. Tho demand was limited and the price was liable to extreme 
fluctuations. It not unfrequently happened tliat a year of short crops 
was better for the cultivator than one of unusual abundance and in 
consequence of great fall in value. The chilli in Kod was a dry crop 
and some of the land best suited for its growth was assessed as high 
as 10s. (Rs. 5) the acre and upwards. Kod had no manufacture of 
any importance. Nearly the whole population lived ou agriculture. 
Its chief exports were chillis, rice, gul or raw sugar, sugar, oil 
and oil-seeds, and cotton from the black soil villages. Some of 
t(?iese exports went west to the coast; the rest went north to supply 
the inland markets. Chillis were also sent east to Madras and 
Maisiir. These exports wove not made by the cultivators but by 
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traders who bought either at the cultivators’ villages or in some of the 
local markets of which the chief wero those of Chikkerur and Tilvalli 
in Kodj and of Byadgi in Rdnobennur. Considerable quantities of 
raw sugar had lately begun to be sent to Kumta for shipment to 
Bombay. The outlying position of Kod and the want of roads 
made the prices of produce, especially of the bulkier field products, 
much lower than in other parts of the district. Fodder enough to 
keep a horse for a month sometimes sold for a rupoo. 

Before the beginning of British rule Kod was almost deserted as 
most of the people had fled to Maisur. At first they were miserably 
poor. Since the beginning of British management, population and 
cattle had been slowly increasing chiefly from the cultivation of 
alienated land, nearly all of which had fallen waste. Progress had been 
grievously delayed by the enormous assessment of the G-overnment 
land of which there was less in cultivation (1848) than there had been 
twenty years before. Pestilence had had its share in keeping down 
the population whose numbers at many times during the preceding 
thirty years (1818-1848) had been greatly thinned by cholera. 
Throughout the thirty years of British management the area of 
arable waste was about four times as great as the tillage area. 
During the ten years ending 1848, in spite of peace security and 
freedom, the waste was steadily gaining on the tilled land till the 
tillage area fell to less than one-sixth of the whole arable area, Tliis 
shrinking of tillage was due to the grievous land assessment. The 
landholders had lived on remissions. The demand was greater that^ 
they could pay in an average season. If by large remi.ssions or by' 
a season of unusual fruitfulness the landholder was able to lay by or 
to add to his stock, all might be sacrificed to moot the next year’s 
demands. Under those circumstances steady hopeful iudustry was 
not to be looked for. If it had not been for tho relief given by the 
lower rates in force in alienated land, Captain Wingate believed that 
Kod would have been nearly waste. Its thickly crowded villages, 
the number and size of its irrigation reservoirs, the frequently 
occurring fruit trees marking the sites of former gardens, and 
its enormous land assessment which could not have been borne 
except by very prosperous agriculture, supplied abundant evidence 
that Kod was once a populous and flourishing sub-division.^ In, 
1848 all was changed. Its fine plains for the most part lay untilled 
yielding nothing but rank herbage, and some of its richest valleys, 
suited for rice and sugarcane, Avere overgrown Avitb date. Its 
reservoirs were choked with mud; its once populous villages had 
dwindled to a few wretched huts, and its active and flourishing 
landholders were the most poverty-stricken and spiritless peasantry 
in Dharwar. Even in ruin tho country was beautiful. An eye 
accustomed to the tameness of the Bombay Karnhtak, delighted 
in its glistening lakes and grassy glades, fringed with palms 


^Most of Uie reservoirs were probably built by tho Anegundi kings. The chief of 
them Was the Madag lake wliosc bank formed the boundary between Dhlrwir and 
Maisur. It lay about two miles south of Masur town. The bed of the lake was with.- 
in Maisur limits, but its waters were intended for the irrigation of Kod. Boin. <lov. 
iSel. CLX. 87. Details are given above under Agriculture, 260-26.'!. 
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mangoes and tamarinds.^ The throe years ending 1827-28^ which 
were years of gradual increase of tillage, were succeeded by four 
years of steady decline. During the ten years ending 184'0-41 the 
tillage area was constantly though slightly changing and in 1840-41 
it was about 56,000 acres. From this it almost steadily fell to 
about 88,000 acres in 1847-48. From 1828-29 there were four 
years of steady declino in the rental followed by three years of 
steady advance. During the five years ending 1889-40, the rental 
varied from about £9700 to about £8900 (Rs. 97^000-Rs. 89,000). 
The seven years ending 1847-48 were marked by a nearly steady 
fall in the rental from about £12,000 to about £8500 (Rs. 1,20,000- 
Ks. 85,000). The details- are : 

Kod,'S4^ Villagen ' I'ilhi'je and Sevfnue, IS;^0-1S4!^. 
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Waste 

Revenue 
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Revenue. 

Area. 
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Remia- 

aiona* 


Acres. 

Ra. 

Its. 

Rh. 

Rb. 
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1820-21 




4130 

60,018 

1,51,000 

1S21-22 . 




4209 

60,6.50 

1,.59.024 

1822-23 . 




4465 

68,976 

1,50,281 

1823-21 . 




4171 

66,984 

1,47,000 

1821-2:, . 

.. 



600 

54,667 

1,40,676 

1826-2ii . 

48,024 



282-5 

49,123 

1,29,680 

1826-lT . 

.■14,341 



3100 

67,783 

1,49,544 

1827.18 . 

56,741 



3116 

68,900 

1,58,460 

1828-29 . 

Rri iuo 


.V 790 

824J 

.56,862 

1,52,418 

1820-30 . 

ft 3 601 

91,187 

13,675 

a32T 

48,225 

1,28,064 

1830-,81 . 


86,573 

18.817 

41'20 

39,764 

1,12,130 

1831-,12 

49 184 

79,267 

20,487 

14.05 

31,862 

83,077 

1832-33 . 

49,448 

81,090 

lH,a»4 

1475 

40,101 

1,03,881 

J888-.81 . 

6$’088 

1.11,344 

34,362 

1408 

46,121 

1,24,601 

1834-35 

58’Sfi4 

1.11,344 

20,874 

1551 

47,641 

1,31,978 

1836-88 

ft8,374 

95,383 

8.6,961 

1679 

46,689 

1,16,740 

1836-37 

64, W 

91,205 

S2,620 

1702 

29,805 

70,186 

1837-88 . 

154,175 

93,99-5 

84.723 

1888 

46,806 

1,16,911 

1838-39 

66»601 

97,131 

84,710 

1838 

47,492 

1,21,764 

1839-40 

66,453 

89,161 

5247 

3046 

72,287 

1,39,047 

1840-41 

63,539 



3863 

62,697 

1,40,981 

1841-42 

66,879 

1.18.711 

S260 

2799 

64,698 

1,44,039 

3842-'43 

63,160 

1,20.271 

38,0.15 

3398 

61,797 

1,36,831 

1845-44 

44,no 

90,64^ 

26,581 

4305 

49,690 

1,27,067 

1844-46 

39,587 

87,437 

2 : 1,704 

(0162 

46,460 

1,10,0.55 

1846-4t’. 

37,363 

82,988 

29,746 

8460 

40,117 

1,01,820 

1846-47 

88,187 

86.883 

24,30.5 

9263 

41,(J73 

1,12,614 

1847-48 

1 37,873 

85,269 

-24,138 

9063 

43,059 

1,13,263 


A comparison of the collections and the tillage area during the 
twenty-three years ending 1848 shows that the average dry crop acre 
rate was 2s. 2 ^ 6 ^. (Re. 1 as. 1^), the average rice aero rate 5s. 3|d. 
(Rs. 2 as. lOi), and the average garden acre rate 16s, 7^d. 

(Rs. 7 as. 12-°). The details^ are : 

Kod Tillage and Heveme, 1825 -1848. 
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At the lime of the sdttlement (1848) tlio Kod sub-division was 
impoverished, its population was scanty, and the area of arable waste 
was immense. The chief causes were over-taxation and cholera. The 
survey measu rements andclassificationwere begun in 1846 andfinished 
in 1848. The plan followed for the classification of tho soil in Kod 
was the same sis that described in the Joint Report by the survey 
superintendents, dated the 2nd of August 1847 and afterwards 
approved by Governraont. A new system was adopted for valuing 
the supply of water to rice lands. The method was very simple and 
quite as systematic as that adopted for the valuation of the soil. 
The varying supplies of water obtainable for the irrigation of rice 
lands were by this system referred to one or other of the following 
six classes which were found sufficiently numerous for an equitable 
distribution of tho assossaient. Consistently with the attainment of 
this object it was desirable to have the number of classes as few as 
possible, as by this means the distinctions between each were more 
strongly marked and the work rendered at once simpler and more 
easily te.sted. Tho six classes were : (1) A supply of water abundant 
for rice and alternating crops of sugarcane ; (2) a supply of water 
abundant for rice and in ordinary seasons sufficient for alternating 
crops of sugarcane; (3) a supply of water abundant for rice and 
sufficient for sugarcane in seasons when the fall of rain was unusually 
heavy; (4) a supply of water sufficient for rieo and when the soil was 
suitable for an after green crop but not sufficient for sugarcane ; 
(5) a supply of water independent of rain that is from ponds or 
streams for an after green crop; (6) a supply of water wholly 
dependent on the fall of rain and therefore very risky for rice. The 
consideration of the results of past revenue management, climate, 
markets, and relations to other sub-divisions already settled, led 
Captain Wingate to arrange the Kod villages into four classes and 
propose highest drycrop acre rates of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1|), 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. IJ), 2s, (Re. 1), and Is. 6^d. (12^ os.) The details’* are : 


H'od Dry Crop Land Settlemeni, 1848-49. 
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Rs. 
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30 

22 ,H8fi 

4829 
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1 2 0 

22,500 
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12 

1 6 

11 . 
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26,464 
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113.600 

VS, 031 

11 

1 4 

Ill. 

64 
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6502 

0 16 2 

30,000 

21,937 

9 

1 0 

IV ... 

17 

3594 

678 

431 

U 8 11 

6000 

2187 

7 

0 12i 

Total 

m 

174.274 

33,006 

38,638 

12 8 

180,000 

1,19,030 

lOG 



The rice lands were both extensive and valuable but like the dry 
crop lands most of them were (1848) waste. As in Hdngal the rico 
lands consisted partly of land suited for sugarcane as well as rice from 
having a command of water for irrigation during part of the dry season. 
This more valuable land was limited in area and most of the land 
was unfit for rice, because of the ruin of the lakes. The difference 
in the area of rice lands according to the (1825) former and the 
(1847) present survey was no less than 7000 acres. Much of this 
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flifTeiencB was probably duo to land having been entered as rice in 
the 1825 survey merely because it had once grown rice and was 
entered as rice laud in the village accounts. Still there could be no 
qiiestion that the state of many of the reservoirs had greatly declined 
in the twenty-three years ending 1848, and that a considei'able area 
had become incapable of irrigation. In 1848 the area of land suitable 
for rice was estimated at 20,000 acres. The highest acre rate 
proposed was 94‘, (R.®*. 4^), Upon the tillage the new rates effected 
a reduction of about thirty per cent. The details are : 

Kod Rice. Land SeitlemefU; 184S-4H. 


Year. 

; Total 
Rice 

1 T.an<t. 

Tillage. 

Rental. 

Acre Rate. 


; Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

18W-1848 . 

. 27,500 

e083 

18,«17 

3 1 P 

Survey 

‘ *20,000 

1 


40,000 

2 0 0 


The dopi'essed condition of agriculture in Kod (1848) was 
nowhere more strikingly visible than in the garden cultivation. This 
was not so much shown by a decline of cultivation and revenue 
which were less subject to fluctuation than in drycrop and rice 
lands. Tt was chiefly apparent in the neglected state of the 
gardens. In many villages the gardens had been gradually 
declining for years, and in some they were nearly destroyed 
from neglect. This was owing to the absence of a superior class 
of landholders rather than to excessive assessment. 'Phe garden 
assessment of Kod, while extremely unequal and in many 
instances excessive, was on the whole moderate, the average aero 
rate for the five years ending 1848 being 17s. l|-d. (Rs. 8 as. 9i). 
Gardens which had fallen out of cultivation under British manage¬ 
ment owing to the heaviness of the former assessment had in 
several instances been given out again at rents so greatly reduced 
that these could be paid from the produce of the cocoanut and other 
fruit trees without any labour. Several of those gardens though 
entered in the accounts as cultivated were really waste. The trees 
were uncared for and from year to year their produce was growing 
loss. The highest acre rate proposed for the pond watered gardens 
of kod was £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In Kod the filling of tho ponds was 
wholly dependent on the local rainfall. The highest acre rate for 
gardens watered fentirely from wells was proposed at 10s. (Rs. 5). 
The well garden cultivation of Kod was insignificant. The garden 
assessment at the proposed rates was estimated to yield £700 
(Rs. 7000) or an average acre mte of iSs. (Rs. 6J) on the entire 
garden land, and 14«. (Rs. 7) on the existing (1848) cultivation. 
The full survey rental of the whole Government land of the 
sub-division was estimated at £16,600 (Rs. 1,66,000). Compared with 
the average of the five years ending 1848 (£7314), the survey rental 
showed an increase of 127 per cent and compared with the average of 
tbe twenty-eight years ending 1848 an increase of 102 per cent. The 
immediate effect of the settlement on the area under tillage in 
^847-48 was a reduction of about fifty-two per cent. The proposed 
settlement was sanctioned in 1849.^ 
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In 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 132 
villages of Dharwar in tho north-west of the district. Dhdrwar 
was bounded on the north by Parasgad, on the east by Navalgund, 
on the south by Hubli, and on the west by Kanara and Bidi. It 
contained 136 Government and thirty-throo alienated villages.^ 
In appearance and climate the different parts of Dharwdr varied 
considerably. 'I’lie Belgaum-Hubli road divided Dh^lrwir into two 
parts. To the north of the road was a level black soil plain peculiarly 
suited to the growth of drycrops and containing little watered 
land; to the south of the road the country was hilly^ and the valleys 
generally given to riccj dryerop culture being for the most part 
confined to the light soiled uplands. This difference was chiefly 
due to the moister climate of the south division, in which the rainfall 
gradually increased towards the Kdnara forests. In the north or 
black plain portion the climate was suited for drycrops. The rain 
though generally sufficient was rarely excessive, and droughts, to 
which the Navalgund villages a little further north-east were very 
subject, were rare. Tobacco grew freely in some villages, and several 
vegetables, which in most places required watering, grew well as dry- 
crops. Tho climate of the north of DharwAr was equal to any in the 
collectorate; and the neighbourhood of the eamp and city of Dh^rw^r 
and tho presence of the Dharwdr-IIubli road made it as regards 
markets the most favoured part of the district. In the south of the 
Bub-diviaion the climate was too damp for drycrops; and to the west 
jvdri gave way to rdgi and other inferior grains. The camp and town 
of Dharwar used almost tho whole local produce. A large trading 
and manufacturing population in different villages throughout the 
sub-division increased the local demand and kept the prices of produce 
above the level of any other part of tho district. From tho same cause 
little cotton was grown, though the climate was well suited for cotton. 
The landholders found it more profitable to raise jvdiri, from which 
besides the grain a large return was obtained by tbe sale of the 
straw in Dhirwar and in the villages along the Belgaum-Hubli 
road. Considerable quantities of tobacco were grown in certain 
villages audit was considered a paying crop. Wheat also was grown 
sparingly throughout the black plain or north portion of the 
sub-division, but the early or monsoon jodri was the great staple, 
except in two or three of the most outlying villages where, in 
consequence of the more precarious fall of rain, the cultivators 
occasionally tried the white or cold weather variety. In the hilly 
or south division, rice and sugarcane were tho most valuable crops 
and like the products of the plain division found a ready sale at 
DharwAr. In this Dhdrwar sub-division the dryerop land revenue 
was much more important than that obtained from the rice and 
garden lands. Manure was everywhere used except in a few 
villages which had the benefit of wood ashes. 


‘ Of the Govercinent villageB three had long been lost sight of in the forest tracts 
and could not be traced. Their lands were therefore included within the limits of 
adjoining Tillages. One village was surveyed and assesBed before its transfer front, 
Navalgund to Dhilrwdr. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. Ill, 117. 
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For about 113 years after the fall of Auegundi (1573) Dharwar, 
under the nominal rule of Bijd,pur, was in a great measure left to the 
hereditary officers. This period is described as one of unbroken 
suffering. It next fell under the Moghals whose rule lasted sixty- 
six years and was generally liberal and prosperous. Tlie Marathds 
succeeded, and one of their fii’st measures was to raise the 
assessment by trebling the ancient Anegundi raJcam or standard. The 
new standard could not be collected and required the constant aid 
of leases or kauls and similar abatements to give it oven a nominal 
existence. In 1790 tho town of Dhdrwar and many neighbouring 
villages were plundered and burnt by Parashur-im Bhau Patvardhau 
and from 1790 to 1817 the whole .sub-division continued to suffer from 
similar outrages.^ Though the importance of Dhdrwhr fort made 
the neighbourhood specially liable .to the spoliation of contending 
armies, the presence of the garrison secured to the husbandmen a 
good local market for their produce. Oti the whole ii seemed to 
have suffered less than most parts of the district from the disorders 
that preceded the occupation of the country by the Britisli. Under 
British management tho suh-division generally prospered though its 
agriculture remained atationury if not declining. 'I’he large thriving 
town of Uh^rwdr may be said to have grown up within this period, 
and tho population of other places also considerably increased. 
Aacording to Captain Wingate over-assessment had prevented an 
advance in agriculture. As in other sub-divisions the collections 
in the first few years of British rule were very high ; this gave rise 
no an exaggerated estimate of the capabilities of the sub-division, 
and this was made tho basis of tho asse.ssment of the first survey 
which was introduced in 1825-20 and had since formed the ground 
work of the yearly settlements. Cultivation declined steadily for 
the first eight years (1825-1883) subsequent to the introduction 
of the former survey when the collections woro generally high. 
In the nine years ending 1842 owing to rcniissiotis and lenses the 
collections were .smaller and tillage spread. In the three years 
ending 1845 the cultivation once more rapidly declined. Finally in 
Che three years ending 1848 there wa.s a considerable increase duo 
chiefly to the survey and the approaching revision of asse-ssment. 
The details" are ’. 

Dhdrtudr, t.li Villagen: Tillage and Revenne, lSS0-1!i4f{. 


1 

V KAB. 

TilSaife. | 

Waste 

Revenue 

Quit 

Rent. 

Net Land 
Revenue. 

Ai'ca. 

Hental. 

Reini3- 

HiolB). 


AcreM. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

K3. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1820 21 ... 




ir»60 

61,un 

1,73,74.5 

1821-22 - 

... 

... 


2107 

61,839 

1,75,820 

1622-*Ja --- 

... 



21C1 

57,"'29 

1,79,001 

1823-24 ... 




1962 

54.055 

1,50,701 

1824-2n 


1,4.5,070 

.57,3.58 

1030 

.56,181 

1,44,620 

1825-28 ... 

62,140 

1,47,717 

5.5,321 

1696 

51,014 

1,48,106 

1829-27 ... 

62,647 


48,0+2 

2102 

65,:^48 

l,.5(i,871 

1827-28 ... 

61,808 

1.48,112 

40,200 

183.5 

54,910 

1,62.657 

1828-29 ... 

.^8,052 

1,S8,?142 

.5-1,632 

2120 

63.725 

1^04,664 

1829-30 ... 

63,202 

1,29,024 

34,830 

2108 

62,106 

1,48.408 

1830-31 ... 

60,977 

1,24,631 

39,157 

260G 

66,920 

1.44,030 

1831-32 ... 

.51,674 

1,26,090 

31,8.53 

2412 

50,116 

1,51.779 
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Dhdrwdr, 131 Villages: Tillage and Itevenve, 1820- 1S43—continued. 


1 

Yrar. 

ArCft, 

Tillage. 

Rental. 

Biorm. 

WftBtO 

Revenue 

Quit 

Kent. 

t 

N^et Laud 1 
Hevunue. | 

1 


AcroB. 

Rs, 

Rb. 

lU. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

1832-3;; ... 

48,061 

1,14,880 

52,470 

2604 

4 9, .593 

1,14,60" 

i83fl'ri4 

53,642 

1.20,611 

59,077 

2816 

52,862 

1,24,312 

ISM-.Vi .. 

55,83.') 

1,28,985 

29,3.57 

2394 

50,(33 

1,5«,765 

lBa«-3G .. 


t,91 ,097 

40,110 

2.577 

56,310 

1,40,674 

1830-37 .. 

57,016 

l,a),451 

4:1.712 

2615 

53,799 

1,63,163 

ld37-88 

02,337 

1.27,639 

28,832 

2960 

66,177 

1,07,834 

18S8-30 .. 

55,558 

1,10,317 

45,804 

2897 

.51,580 

1,10,790 

1889.40 .. 

01,888 

I,-21,630 

19,631 

3610 

51,510 

1,60,149 

1840-41 

01,730 

1,22,413 

17,6,53 

319,5 

55,134 

1,6.3,119 

1841-4*2 „ 

02,408 

1,22,732 

24,007 

8294 

54,99R 

1,56,9.57 

1S42-43 .. 

.58,000 

1,16,149 

23,077 

3811 

54,702 


184H-44 .. 

53,961 

l,0:l,H95 

17,008 

46dl 


1,45,084 

1844-45 

60,390 

00,910 

13.406 

4315 

50,213 

1,44,979 

1845-4G .. 

51,1.t8 


9730 

i;94i 

53,258 

I,.50,195 

1846-47 .. 

.50,4.'!4 

i,i8,5r.5 

7010 

6193 


1,71,018 

1047-48 ... 

04,309 

1,^10,182 

10,699 

5730 

5i,312 

l,7p,52i 


The survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. The 132 
Government villages were arranged in seven classes with highest 
drycrop acre rates varying from 4.9. 6(/. to Is. 9d, (lis. 2^-14 a.s.). 
The details are; 


Dhdriodr Dry Crop Land^Setllcmmt, 1848’4S. 


Class. 

VlL- 

UAOKH. 

Formkr, 1825*1848. 


SURVKT, 


Total 

Drycrop 

Land. 

TiliaEfe. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Total 

Drycrop 

Land. 

' 

Rental. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Highest 

Acre 

Kate. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Rh. 

Kb. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Hs. .3. 

Rs. a. 

I. 

7 

3838 

3312 

6096 

2 1 10 

3840 

6000 

1 9 

2 4 

11. 

53 

48,774 

33,777 

-59,360 

1 12 1 

49,000 

67,375 

1 6 

2 0 

Ill. 

a 

4474 

3060 

4271 

1 6 4 

447.5 

6748 

1 .'i 

1 12 

IV. 

2.3 

16,18,3 

4412 

3864 

0 14 0 

16,000 

10,500 

0 loj 

1 1’4{ 

V. 

19 

11,001 

3448 

1091 

0 9 3 

10,000 

5312 

0 8t 

1 8 

VI. 

18 

19,724 

5541 

1791 

0 5 2 

17,000 

7^(59 

0 7i 

1 

VII. 

9 

12,479 

1280 

270 

0 3 4 

11,000 

4460 

0 ci 

0 14’ 

Total 

13'i 

117,373 

54,832 

7B,633 

1 6 11 

111,315 jl,07,373 

0 1,5,\ 

— 


As the sixth and seventh classes were clo.so to forests, and had a 
rainy climate, the poorer lands in them yielded an abundant herbage 
during seven or eight months of the year. In these places the new 
rates enhanced the drycrop assessment. In other lands the 
proposed rates were below the past averages. The area of rice land 
in DhdrwfLr was not large. It was nearly confined to the portion 
of the sub-division south of the Belgaum-IIubli road, that is to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes of villages. At the 
introduction of the 1825 survey settlement 3804 acres were under 
rice. An unbearable assessment had reduced this to 2874 acres 
in 1845-46, During the two years ending 1848 a portion of the 
waste had been brought under tillage in anticipation of the new 
settlement. There were (1848) in all about 6000 acres of rice land 
of which nearly half were waste owing to the oppressive nature of 
the existing assessment. The highest acre rate was JEl 49. (Rs. 12) 
and the average aero rate on the cultivation of the twenty-three 
years ending 1848 was 1$. -Id. (Rs. 3 ns. S and on that of the 
five years ending 1848, 79. llfcZ. (Rs, 3 m, 15 j-'tj-). The highest acre 
rate proposed in the 1848 settlement was IC 9 . (Rs, 8) for the first, 
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seoond, fourth, aiul fifth classes of villages; there was no vice laud 
lu the third class ; the sixth and seventh classes were less favourably 
situated, being removed ten. to fifteen miles from Dharwar and 
the high road to Belgaum ; on this account the highest aero rate 
proposed for them was 14*'. (Rs. 7). The details are : 

Dhdrwdr Rice Land Scitlement, 184^-49- 


Former, ]82e-lij48. 

SURVBT. 

Total 

Rice 

I;Aod. 

Tillage. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Avemg'C 

Acre 

Hate. 

Total 

ttic« 

Land. 

Rental. 

Average 

Acre 

Highest 

Acre 

Hate. 

Arrey. 

Sl‘26 

Aeres. 

3154 

Rs. 

11,150 

Ks. a, p. 
3 8? 

Acres. 

SOOO 

Rs. 

15,75(1 

Rs. a. p. 
2 10 0 

Ra. 

1? 


G-arden lands wero of very limited extent, 3G0 acres, of which 
287 were under tillage at an averag(i acre rate of 1 bs. |cZ. (Rs. 8 a^. -jV)- 
This land was generally inferior to that of the southern sub-divisions 
and wa.s for the most part devoted to the raising of vegetables 
for the Dharwilr market. The highest acre rates proposed were £1 
IQs. (Rs. 15) for pond-watored gardens and 10.?. (Rs. 5) for well- 
watered gardens. The average aero rate wa.s estimated at about 
lOfi. (Rs. 5). The fall survey rental of the whole Government arable 
land of tbo sub-division was estimated at £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) 
which, compared with £10,044 (Rs. 1,00,440) the average collections 
pf the twenty-eight years ending 1848, showed an increase of 24J per 
cent, and, compared with £9872 (Rs. 98,720) the average collections 
of the five years ending 1845-46, an increase of 26^ per cent.^ As 
cultivation was more widespread in Dhfirwar than in any previously 
settled sub-division, the new settlement did not hold out so large a 
prospect of eventual increase of revenue. The immediate effect of the 
settlement on the average collections of tho live years ending 1845-46 
was a reduction of about ten per cent. The proposed .settlement was 
sanctioned in March 1849.® 

In 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 100 Mishrikot 
villages in the west of the district. Those 100 Government villages 
togetherwith twenty-four alienated villagesformcdthe Mishrikot petty 
division of Hubli. It was bounded on tho north by Dharwdr, on tho 
east by the mAmlatdfir's and Taras mahd,lkari'a divisions of Hubli, 
and on tho south and west by Kanara. The surface of Mishrikot 
was waving and much of tho south and west was (December 
1848) overrun with forest. Passing from tiie north-east to tho 
Kanara forests the climate rapidly became more rainy. It was in all 
parts overmoist for drycrops, though drycrops were much grown 
along the eastern border. The westerly villages were very thinly 


^ The period of live years ending 1845-46 has been taken for comparison, because, 
odoordin^ to Captain Wingate, from 1846-47 the ofiFoct of the present sui-vey opera- 
uons in mcreasing the revenue first became decidedly apparent. Captain Wingate, 
Survey Superintendent, 235 of 21st December 1848, Bom. Gov. Scl. CLX, 122. 

* Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 235 of 21at December 1848, Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CLX. Ill -123 ; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1849, Ditto 155* 161. 
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peopled and many of them were empty. There was very little tillage, 
and no great spread of tillage could (1848) be looked for without an 
increase of population. The chief produce was rice and the revenue 
from watered lands was more than double the drycrop revenue. 
All over the petty division were many small neglected reservoirs. 
Owing to a moderate assessment and to a good market for their rice, 
the landholders were better oil than in other rico-growing parts of 
Dhdrwdr. From the introduction of the 1825 survey, tillage had 
fluctuated very little. At the same time it had steadily though slowly 
spread. The amount of yearly remissions was small. The assessment 
was therefore comparatively moderate but it had not been light 
enough to allow any rapid spread of tillage or the proper develop¬ 
ment of the agricultural resources of the petty division which were 
very great. During the twenty-three years ending 1847-48, the 
tillage area slowly rose from about 15,500 acres in 1825-2G to about 
22,500 acres in 1847-48. During the twenty-eight years ending 
1847-48thenetrentalvai'ied fromabout £6500 (Ra. 65,000) in 1843-44 
to about £2440 (Rs. 24,400) in 1836-37, and remissions varied from 
about £1850 (Rs.18,500) in 1836-37 to about £4 (Rs.40)iu 1821-22. 
The details^ are: 


Mishrikot, 100 Villages: Tillage and Revenue, 18^0‘1848. 


Yeab.. 

Tillage. 


Waste 

Reve¬ 

nue, 

Quit 

Rent. 

Net 

Land 

Re¬ 

venue. 

Year. 

Tillage. 


Waste 

Reve¬ 

nue. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Net 

Land 

Re. 

venue 

Area. 

Hen- 

t&l. 

Re. 

inii* 

Area. 

Ren* 

ial. 

Re- 

mig- 

^ioTIS. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Bs. 


Acres, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1820-21... 


32,284 

574 

100 

12,34S|44,103 

1834-35... 

20,306 



13 s 

15,555 

51.260 

1821-22... 


38,531 

41 

141 

15,856 53,980 

1836-30.. 

17,766 

34,153 

6685 

145 

14,990 

42,608 

1822-23... 




145 

16,C44!55,4e5 

1880-37... 

18,497 

82,040 

18,520 

134 

10,115 

24,366 

1028-24... 


41,201 

10.7 S9 

166 

14.987| 46,608 

1837‘38... 

29,166 


..4 

147 

14,201 

39,360 

1824-25... 


41,208 

3046 

154 

14,829 02,245 

1838-39... 

19,460 



143 

12,436 

31,170 

1826-2«... 

16,019 

36,772 

3446 

147 

17,078 60,651 

1889-40... 

18,408 


... 

197 

14,394 

42,771 

182 «- 2 r... 

10,978 



145 

16 , 432 ! SO, 184 

1840-41... 

20,233 



191 

14,627 

41,090 

1827-23... 

17,123 

35,070 

4478 

136 

14,723146,056 

184142... 

21,960 

35,348 

1619 

1104 

29,880 

64,818 

1828-S9., 

18,899 

84,087 

210 

137 

14.70340,717 

1842.43... 

SI,639 

34,710 

2312 

1188 

30,221 

63,807 

18ig<30... 

18,183 

,,, 


138 

13,216 

39,869 

1843-44... 

21,396 

35,228 

1862 

1289 

30,455 

(16,110 

1830-SI... 

18,333 

34,520 

5274 

126 

14,405 

43,777 

1844-45... 

20,215 

32,164 

480 

1885 

30,608 

04,177 

1881-32... 

17,277 



inc 

13,800 

39,163 

1845.46... 

21,229 

32,335 

4322 

1770 

29,910 

66,693 

18S2.S3... 

17,044 



122 

12,44« 

37,193 

1846-47,,. 

22,163 

33,268 

3998 

2106 

29,472 

60,851 

1838-84... 

17,439 

33,881 

3883 

184 

14,804 

44,937 

1847-48... 

22,510 

42,417 

94,50 

1089 

30,143 

64,799 


The survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. The area of 
Government drycrop land in the 100 Mishrikot villages was about 
76,000 acres of which only 14,500 acres were (1848) under cultiva¬ 
tion at an average acre rate of Is. 3d. (10 as.) as deduced from the 
collections of the preceding five years. It was proposed to divide 
the villages into four classes with highest drycrop acre rates of 2s. 

(Rs. l-y diminishing to Is. 3d. (10 as.), as the climate became 
more rainy and unfavourable for drycrop culture. The details are j 


‘ Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX. 138 
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Forubr, 1843.1843. 

m 

Sdrvky. 


CI.AB 8 . 

Villages. 

Total 

Prycrop 

Land. 

V 

ho 

a 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Average 

Acre 

Rale. 

Total 

Prycrop 

Land. 

Renta.!. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Highest 

Acre 

Rate. 



Arrea. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Ra. a,. 

Acres. 

Ka. 

As., 

Rs. a. 

I . 

3 

8644 

044 

054 

1 OA 


2926 

13 

1 5 

11 . 

■21 

17,109 

8847 

5953 

0 12 

17,000 

9562 

0 

1 u 

in. 

•27 

18,6.‘i0 

4011 

2321 

0 it 

ItS.OOO 

6600 

It 

0 14 

IV. 

40 

45,394 

1990 

732 

0 6i 

40,000 

11,269 

0 10 

Total ... 

100 

84,997 

13,792 

9080 

0 lOi 

76,600 

30,237 




The 8397 aoroa less of the dry crop land according to the 1848 
survey were owing to tracts of land which had become covered with 
dense forest. Rice lands were of considerable extent in Mishrikot 
amounting to about 15,000 acres of which about SOOO were (1848) 
under tillage. The rainy climate of the greater part of Mishrikot 
made it particularly suited for rice. For the rice and sugarcane lands 
a highest acre rate of 12«. (Rs. 0) was proposed. The details are : 

Mishrikot Rme. La.nA SelUement, 1848 49. 


Fobmbr., 1843-1848. 



SimVKY. 


Total 

Ri(!0 

Tillsgfl. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

.\v«rago 

Acre 

Total 

TUcr. 

Kuntal. 

Av<!rt|ifo 

Acre 

Highest 

Acre 

Luadf 


Rate. 

tsAUd. 


Hate. 

Rate. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Et. 

Rs. a. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

14,603 

8246 

21,968 


15,51)0 

31.069 

1 

6 


There was no Government garden land in Mishrikot. 1 f any should 
bo found in the villages remaining to be classified, the ordinary 
standard, adopted for the collectorate in general, was proposed, that 
is a highest acre rato of £l lO-s. (Rs. 15) for pond gardens and 10«. 
(Rb. .5) for well gardens. Besides these, as in Dharwdr, somo of the 
lands of Mishrikot were covered with forest. Largo tracts of this 
forest land in particular villages in both groups, Dharwar and 
Mishrikot, wore merely measured and their external boundaries 
marked ofi without being divided into fields. No assessment was 
l^roposod for these forest tracts. Captain Wingate bad suggested 
■through the Military Board that a portion of them or other convenient 
waste should be set apart as public forest for the growth of timber 
and managed under special instructions distinct from the ordinary 
administration of the survey settlements. The timber of these 
forests was being recklessly destroyed. For the rest of the forest- 
covered arable land it was proposed that if such fields Avere brought 
under tillage, the mamlatdar should fix rates of asses.smout on the 
area under tillage equivalent to the assessment of similar soils in 
the same village, Captain Wingate was of opinion that cultivation 
should not be allowed to extend to these tracts until the arable 
waste, which had been divided into fleld.s and assessed, was brought 
under tillage. Till then the natural products of the land in ques¬ 
tion might bo sold on behalf of Goveruinent as in the case of ordir 
nary waste subject to assessment. The full survey rental on the 
Government arable land amounted to £6200 (Rs. 62,000), which. 
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compared with £3304 (Ra. 33,040) the average colleetiona during 
the twenty-eight years ending 1847-48, showed an increase of 87^ per’ 
cent, and compared with £3510 (Ks. 35,100) the average collections 
of the five years ending 1847-48, an increase of 70^ per cent. The 
immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction, of about twenty 
per cent. The proposed settlement was sanctioned in March 1849.* 
For some years before 1848 wild elephants had yearly visited the 
western borders of Dhdrwdr and done much damage to the crops 
especially to rice. The people knew no way of killing wild 
elephants and allowed them to ravage the fields undisturbed. It 
was proposed to grant a reward of £6 to £10 (Rs, 50-100) for every 
wild elephant that might be killed." 

In 1850-51 the survey settlement was introduced into a group of 
twenLy-niue villages in the Dambal sub-division in the east of the 
district. The survey of these villages was begun in 1850 and finished 
in 1851. Their area amounted to 106,773 acres of which 10,763 
acres were nnarable and 96,010 acres were arable.'* When Govern¬ 
ment took possession of the eighteen Mulgund villages no accounts 
for previous years were forthcoming. During the time of the 
PatvardhauSj that is from 1790 to 1817, tho revenue management 
of tliese villages was personal or rmjatvdr. The assessment was 
nominally very high, but was never realized in full unless in a year 
of extraordinary abundance. The collections were made by six 
instalments which fell due between November and June. A yearly 
inspection of crops was made, and remissions from one-eighth to 
three-fourths were given to each landholder according to tho state- 
of his crop and his general means. Tlieso remissions were granted 
almost every season, so that in effect the collections were made 
according to the state of the crop. As the landholders could never 
hope to pay the full assessment they were always at the mercy of the 
rovonuo officers. The officers seldom pressed their exactions beyond 
endurance. They were generally ready to defer their demands rather 
than compel a landholder to part with his farm stock. Though 
so far considerate they allowed the cultivator no freedom of action. 
Ho was not allowed to give up any part of his holding when so inclined. 
He was even required to increaso it when tho authorities thought 
he had the moans of cultivating more land thau he had under tillage. 
Such extra lands he was allowed to hold at low rates, so as in some 


> Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 2.35 of 2lBt Decemher 18i8, Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CLX. 123-132 ; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1849, Ditto 155-161. 

- Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 131, 147. 

5 Of these twenty-nine villages, eighteen were vill.ages of the Mulgund petty 
division which formed part of the estate of the late chief of Tiisgaon and lapsed to 
Government at his death in 1848 ; six were villages of the same petty division for¬ 
merly held as hereditary by the dfMi and deshpdmle of Mulgnnd but resumed by 
Government in 1850 in consequence of investigations by the InAm CominisBioner. 
At the time of settlement these twenty-four villages formed tho charge of the 
mahilkari of Mulgund in the Dambal sub-division ; of the remaining five villages, 
tour-were formerly held as an lioreditary grant by the Shirhatti dcAutaud resumed 
in 1847, after enquiry by the Indm Commissioner, and at the settlement time they 
formed part of the charge of the mahalkari of Dambal ; one village was held by 
an agent of the Dambal dfsai, but on investigation by the luilm Commissioner wa^ 
resumed in 1847 and at settlement time was attached to the charge of the Gadaa 
mimliitdir. Bom. Gov. Scl. CLIV. 187. * 
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measure to compensate for the high rents levied on the rest of his 
bolding. The chief objects of the management were to prevent any 
diminution of cultivation and to extend it by all available means 
so as to exact for the landlord the whole surplus produce boyond 
what was necessary for the tenant’s support, but yet so cautiously 
and carefully as not to disable the tenant from continuing his culti- 
vation. I he two years (1848-50) during which these villages were 
under British management showed the impossibility of realiainff the 
asse.ssmont of the preceding period. In the first year one-fourth of 
the whole assessment, £1285 (Rs, 12,850) out of £5066 (Rs.50 6601 
were remitted. Still the ]andholder.s complained loudly. When 
they fouud that they were free to give up their land they at once threw 
up one-fourth of the entire cultivation. In the following season 
when the introduction of the new assessment had been promised, a 
portion of this land was again taken for tillage. In the absence 
of any trustworthy information as to the amount of past collections 
in al the twenty-nine villages, in settling the now rates it seemed 
saiest to be guided by those already introduced into the ueigh- 
bounng villages of the Hubli, Navalgund, and Dambal sub-divisions. 
J he lands were similarly situated in respect of climate and markets, 
and m those villages the now settlements had been attended with 
fair success. 

twenty-four Mulgund villages wero divided into two classes. 
Ilje first or the more westerly class, consisting of thirteen villages, 
formed an elongated belt stretching from the neighbourhood of the 
town of Nayalgund southwards along the Bemii Halla: for this 
group a highest drycrop acre rate of 2ii. 7^- (Rs. 1-/^), sanctioned 
for the neighbouring villages of Navalgund, was adopted. The 
second class pontnined the remaining eleven villogoa of the Mulgund 
pargami, which were clustered around Mulgund town and occupied 
a position immediately south of the Navalgund villages and west of 

these a highest drycrop acre rate of 2.?. 
d'X. (Ks. 1^) wa,s adopted. In this class were also placed the four 
villages re.sumea from the Shirhatti demi near the Tungbhadra river 
a few miles west of the Dambal lulls and among Dambal villages’, 
p the village of Niralgi resumed from the Dambal desdi’^ agent 
/u ^ 1 ^ north-east of lumbal, a highest drycrop acre rate of 2g. 
(Re. 1) was applied. For the few acres of garden land a highest 
acre rate of 10.?. (Rs. 5), the same as that sanctioned for well 
gardens throughout the collectorate, ivas adopted. The immediate 
ettect ot the .survey settlement was an increase from £4127 
(Rs, 41,2 70) to £5105 (Rs. 61,050) or twenty-three per cent. There 
were besides 13,297 acres of waste assessed at £667 (Rs. 6670) to 
be brought under tillage. Goverument sanctioned the pronoaed 
settlement m April 1852.' ^ * 

The following statement shows the results of the survey settlement 
m certain groups of villages, in the neighbourhood of the Mulgund 
group m Dambal:" ° 


of 3Ist Dec. 1851, and Gov. Resolutinn 2509of lof}, Anril 
1S52. 6om. Gov. Sel, GLlV. 187-198. 3 Bom. Gov. si. CLIV. 193 
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Three Villagea nf Hulili, 
Highest Acre Kate Us. 14 . 

Fourteen Villages nf tTaval- 
gund, Highest Acre Rate 

Ten Villages of Navalgund, 
Highest Acre RatoRa. Ij. 
















Tillage. 

He- 


Tillage. 

Re- 


Tillage. 

Re- 










Waste 



mis- 





ril 

n HiSuK 








Area. 

Kental 

BiODS. 


Area. 

Bental. 

alons. 


Area. 

Rental. 

siUQK. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Eht. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

1843-14 ... 



9742 

1233 









1844-45 ... 

2586 

88 i8 

8826 

186 

9048 

30,648 

26,221 

3516 

4246 

12,649 

13,105 

1300 

lS4il-4H ... 

1997 

9408 

9374 

13 

5914 

34,262 

29,167 

118 

2523 

14,367 

15,118 

61 

181347 ... 

11)37 

10,467 

10,363 

166 

2124 

38,216 

SL^lfiO 

8 

749 

16,300 

17,110 

308 

1847>4R ... 

793 

10,701 

10,619 

10 

1034 

39,503 

33,159 

17 

172 

17,132 

17,976 

200 

1848-49 ... 

240 

11,m 11,215 

ao 

840 

41,565 

34,734 

174 

2 

17,496 

18,367 

569 

1849-eO ... 

466 

11,472 

11,376 

... 

1573 

42,004 

35,127 


531 

17,022 

17,904 


Increase ... 


2685 

1033 



11,446 

8906 



4473 

4739 


Decrease... 

2105 




7476 




3716 





Tliirteon Villages or 
Oamba], IlighcMt Acra Rate 

Ra. 14, 


Twelve Villagea of Rank&pur, 
Highest Acre Hate Rs, H. 



Waste 

Tillage. 

He. 

miai- 

BlonB. 

WaaU 

Tillage. 

Re- 

mis- 

fiiona. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

RenlAl. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

1843-44 .. 









1844-4.5 ... 





,,, 




1845-48 ... 

6864 

17,003 

11,.5,54 

942 


r r 

.. • 


1846-47 ... 

3046 

22,094 

14,633 

362 

8602 

12,097 

7705 

677 

1847-48 ... 

4667 

21,118 

14,058 

242 

8186 

12,470 

7772 

4 

1848-40 ... 

8702 

22,071 

14,602 

261 

7451 

13,200 

8147 

00 

1849-50 ... 

4888 

21,096 

14,042 


7339 

13,637 

8270 


Incrcaac ... 


4093 

2488 



1440 

665 


Decrease,,, 

1970 



... 

1163 


.4. 



lu 1854 the gettlcHiGTitg were described as wondcrfidly Bncccssful 
iu relieving the landholders from debt and enabling them to secure 
land-property.^ In .spite of the great spread of tillage, produce 
prices had remained high. Landholders and field labourers had 
been greatly enriched. Especially near market towns land had risen 
greatly in value. This rise iu the value of land was due to the light 
assessment, the constancy of tenure, the levying of the land-tax after 
harvest time, and improved communicationswhich helped the exportof 
surplusproduce. The care and labour they gave to their fields, the oosfi 
they underwent in watering them, and their readiness to grow fruit 
trees near wells, on uuarable spots, and round their fields, showed 
that the landholders valued the advantages of the new tenure. Their 
increased means enabled them to keep more livestock and conse¬ 
quently the fields rocoivod more manure and yielded heavier crops, 
hand might bo expected to suffer from the freedom granted to 
holders to contract or extend their holdings at will. In practice 
this freedom in no way injured the land. The competition for 
land was great, and the tenure was safe and good. Thera was 
no abandoning of land after it was once taken. Many landholders 
held spare land which was sometimes allowed to be overgrown 


1 The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 2106 of 31at December 1855, aofi the Rev. Cemr. Mr. 
Reeves, 600 of 26th February 1857. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rcc, 17 of 1850, 1399-1406. 
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with grass, sub-leased, sold, or sub-divided among heirs and 
ifelations. Outstandings and remissions had nearly ceased. The 
prosperous state of the landholders was not accompanied by any 
loss to Government. On the contrary in 1854 the land receipts 
were higher than they had been since 1840 and Government 
further gained by the extension of trade in tho district. The returns 
for the fifteen years ending 1854 showed that over the whole district 
the area under tillage had risen from 610,392 acres in 1840 to 
998,084 acres in 1864, that the revenue for collection had risen from 
£116,891 (Rs. 11,68,910) to £129,933 (Rs. 12,99,330), and that 
outstandings had fallen from £2184 (Rs. 21,840) to £17 (Rs. 170). 
The details are: 


Dkdrwdt Survey liestdts, 1S43 -1S53. 




Rcmifl- 

For 

Out- 

Yrar. 



aiuns. 

Oolleelioii. 

stand- 


Area. 

■Rental. 



infs. 


Acrefl. 

Us. 

Pb, 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1840-11. 

610,302 

12,46,336 

77,427 

11 ,68,000 

31,843 

1841-42. 

650,977 

12,76,344 

82,455 

11,93,889 

27,334 

1842-43. 

634,874 

12,46,025 

71,991 

11,74,034 

23,211 

1848-44. 

587,693 

11,74,239 

52,674 

11,21,665 

10,1S9 

1844-43. 

570,.320 

11,07,603 

44,259 

10,6.3,343 

9084 

1845-46. 

595,879 

10,89,383 

1,3,‘>,221 


6008 

1846-47. 

685,324 

11,04,482 

4l>,99t; 

11,23,436 

4934 

1847-48. 

729,867 

11,74,626 

07,349 

11,07,177 

7783 

1848-49. 

794,016 

11,22,360 

21,209 

11,01,641 

2522 

1849-50. 

816,490 

11,69,026 


11,36,222 

1544 

1850-61. 

843,177 

11,08,197 

31,290 

11,36,907 

1672 

1851-52. 

918,261 

12,13,638 

31,732 

11,81,891 

175 

1852.53. 

948,136 

12,25,107 

31,691 

•.1,93,416 


1853-54. 

952,974 

12,74,249 

738 

12,73,511 

1505 

1854-56. 

998,084 

12,09,852 

520 

12,99,332 

166 


From 1849-50 remissions on account of failure of crops, poverty, 
and other reasons ceased to bo granted j the sums entered under the 
head of remissions were compensation for abolished perquisites. In 
1843-44 the year of the survey settlement, tho tillage area was 587,693 
acres and the revenue for collection was £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660), 
while in 1854-55 the tillage area was 1,076,3.50 acres and the revenue 
for collection £137,923 (Rs. 13,79,230). Even after deducting 
from the tillage and revenue of 1854-55, 78,266 acres of quit-rent 
lands and lapsed lands not included in tho above statement and 
their revenue of £7990 (Rs. 79,900), there remainod an excess 
of 410,391 acres in tillage area and £17,767 (R.s. 1,77,670) in 
revenue over those of 1843-44. The town of Ilubli was thriving. 
The wealth, the crowded assemblage, and tbo earnestness observable 
on market days at Hubli were (1857 February) truly gratifying.^ 

In 1856 Dharwar contained 5178 square miles, 1546 towns and 
villages, and 754,385 people or an average of 145'69 to the square mile. 
Cotton tillage had greatly increased since the Belgaum-Dharwdr and 
Kumta road had been finished, 'J'he road from Dharwar to Kalghatgi 
opened out the town of Dhdrwar by the best route to KArwAr in North 
K&nara. The line joining Hubli with the Kdnara frontier by 
Kalghatgi was turned into a trunk road. The road from Hubli to 


1 TheKev. Comr. 609 of 26th Feby. 1857, Rev. Rec, 17 of 1859, 1399-1406. 
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Annigei’i placed in commanioation with the western coast, the north.^ 
eastern cotton growing districts of Dhd,rw4r and the neighbouring 
territories of the Nizam and the Madras Grovorument. The Ilaliydl 
road joining Dhdrwar with the Kdnara frontier was useful for carry¬ 
ing timber to Dhdrwdr, Several other roads had also been opened. 
Some English merchants had formed a project of making a railway 
from the port of Kdnara or Saddshivgad, which, passiug by the town 
of Ilubli, was intended to join the Madras and Bombay railway at 
Beldri. At Dharwdr, Indian millet orjvdri rupee prices had risen from 
123 pounds in 1843 to 76 pounds in 1856.' There were no canals in 
the district; 1177 ponds and reservoirs were used to water 50,000 
acres yielding a yearly revenue of £11,760 (Ra, 1,17,000). Many 
other ponds and reservoirs supplied drinking water only. The 
rules introduced in 1S35, enabling the Collector to help the people 
to make wells, village offices, and other works, had done much 
good. In 1854-5.5, £3654 (Rs. 36,540) were spent on public 
improvements, of which the people contributed £1450 (Rs. 14,500), 
Buildings for a cotton gin factory were erected in Dharwar in 1850 
at a cost of about £431 (Rs. 4310) and placed under the care of a 
superintendent of cotton experiments. The culture of New Orleaus 
cotton was yearly increasing. In 1854-55 it covered 63,298 acres. 
About 300 saw-gins were made in the factory and sold to the cotton 
growers. The character of Dhiirwar cotton was raised in the market 
and a new impulse given to the cotton trade. In 1854-55, of a total 
of 2,436,647 acres 1,459,465 were arable, 329,405 waste, and 647,727 
alienated. Of the arable acres, 1,076,350 or seventy-four per cent 
were under tillage, 347,644 acres were in pasture, and 35,461 acres 
were forest reserves. Of the area under tillage 3340 acres were 
watered garden land, 64,810 rice land, and 1,008,200 drycrop land, 
The chief field products were wheat, rdla, sdva, ndchnii 

gram, bdjri, pulses, and oilseeds.® The exports included cotton, 
vegetable oils, grain, sugar, chillies, silk, cotton cloths, hides, ahJ 
horns. The imports were, from the west coast and KAuara, sajlt 
spices, broadcloth, cotton prints, yarn, metals, and timber j and frou: 
the interior, handkerchiefs, turbans, and other fabrics, and dyOs, 
Iron ore was found and smelted in considerable quantities in th< 
western laterite ridges and in the Dambal hills. During 1854 the 


* The details are : 

Dhdmrdr Indian Millet Prices, 18iS-185B. 


Tiab- 

Pounds thk RurzE. 

Year. 

Pounds 

TH* Bupjib. 


Hubli, 

Nav»l- 

Kund. 

Hln- 

Rod, 

Dhir- 

wir. 

Hubli. 

Naval- 

gund. 

H6n- 

5»1- 

Rod, 

Dhir- 

w&f. 

1843. 

111 

120 

235 

243 

123 

2850 

121 

176 

366 

330 

126 

1844. 

138 

120 

239 

243 

111 

1861 

162 

162 

172 

320 

144 

1846. 

144 

184 

228 

243 

123 

1862 

108 

128 

160 

A36 

14S 

laifl. 

96 

12S 

192 

324 

96 

1863 

121 

98 

320 

320 

■ 16 

1847. 

84 

216 

180 

321 

108 

1864 

88 

76 

144 

316 

140 

1848. 

66 

136 

192 

320 

111 

1866 

71 

04 

120 

276 

92 

1849. 

162 

130 

132 

320 

120 

1 

1866 

83 

94 

104 

260 

76 


Compiled from Survey Reports. 


* Of these jmri covered 39 per cent, wheat 12 per cent, and rice 6 per cent. 
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rainfall was bolow the average. The harvest was shorty but as 
prices were high and the (government assessment light, land¬ 
holders did not suffer. The rains of 1855 were still less favourable 
though the failure did not cau.so scarcity. A deficiency in the 
latter thunder showers left the wells and reservoirs without their 
usual stores of water, aud, as the dry months advanced, many 
villages suffered from want of drinking water. 

In 1843-14 the tillage ar(ta was 587,(193 acres yielding a revenue 
of £112,160 (Rs. 11,21,660). lu 18.54-55 the area under tillage 
had incroa,sod to 1,076,350 and the revenue to £137,922 
(Rs. 13,79,230). Uedncting the acquisitions of land from lapses and 
other causes, the actual increase of tillage since the revenue survey 
settlement in 1844am6uiitcd to 410,391 acres and the augmentation 
of land rovenuo to £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670). The Collector estimated 
the acre profit of tillage in watered land at £2 14.s. (Rs. 27), in rice 
land at 16s. 9d. (Rs. 8|), in cotton land at 8.s. (Rs. 4), and in light 
soil at 6i’. (Rs. 3). The details are: 


Dlidrwdr Tiflaije. Coat and Pi iiJU, IHSO. 


Soil. 

Acre Cost. 

Assess- 

rriRnt. 

Kroflt. 

Total. ] 


Rs. a, 


R». a. R. 

Ks. a 

Rs a i 

Watered 1 *0.11(1, 

■20 4 

0 

6 12 « 

27 0 

M 0 

Rlc« . 

G 4 

rt 

2 1 (1 

.S G 

12 

Cotton. 

3 0 

0 

I 0 0 

A 0 

7 0 

Mght.wil 

2 0 

0 

-J 

0 12 0 

0 

v: 


Of late year.s the sale valuo of land especially near towns had 
risen considerably. A landholder who had more land than he 
could till with profit made money by sub-lotting it, by selling it, or 
by selling its grass. Between 1846 and 1851 tho number of oxen 
had increased by 34,078 or thirteen per cent; male buffaloes by 
10,563 or twenty-five per cent; ploughs by 364 ; carts by 41.37 ; and 
reservoirs and ponds by 129. The landholders were being gradually 
freed from debt and showed a tendency to accumulate wealth. 
Traders were benefited by a sustained demand and a plentiful supply, 
^md labourer.s by a small rise in wages and .still more by continuous 
employment.^ 

In consequence of his rebellion during the 1858 mutinies and his 
murder of Mr. Mansoti, tho Political Agont of the Southern Mardtha 
States, the Brahman chief of Nargund was hanged and his estate 
of forty villages in tho north of the district was taken over by 
Government. Of the forty Nargund villages, thirty-two were under 
Government management and eight were alienated. In 1859-60 the 
survey settlement was introduced into thirty-one of the Government 
villages.® Nargund lay between Dh^rwar and Bolgaum to the 
north of Navalgund, to the east of part of Parasgad, and to the 


1 The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 814 of 13th June 1856, Bom. Gov. Rev. Roo. 17 of 

Anderion, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 29th March 1860, Gov. Rm, 1535 
of 24tn April 1860. 
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south of Rdtndurg and of parts of Parasgad and Bddami, The 
villages did not form one unbroken tract, but to some extent were 
mixed with the Government villages of the neighbouring sub-divi¬ 
sions. From the extreme west to the extreme east of Nargund was 
about twenty-five miles and from the extreme north to the extreme 
south about sixteen miles. Tho river Malprabha ran through the 
northern part of tho sub-division. The soil was chiefiy black modified 
by clay and lime nodules. Near the hills there was quarta land and 
decomposed felspar of considerable richness. Near tho Malprabha 
and Bonni some of the land was subject to overflow and gained by a 
good alluvia] deposit. The soil was suited to the late or rahi crops. 
It was moro particularly favourable to tho growth of cotton, wheat, 
white jvdri, gram, and oil-giving plants. 'J'be climate was healthy 
though Nargund town suffered from fover. The rainfall was 
heaviest at the villages on the Malprabha towards Ramdurg and 
at Nargund itself, and lightest in the villages to the cast from 
Karamadi to Bairanhatti, A little coarse cloth and a few cotton 
carpets were made in Nargund. There were nearly dOO looms of 
which one-half wore in Shirol. Tho chief market town was Nargund. 
To it came turmeric from Hnmnabud, buffaloes from Vairag and BArsi, 
blankets from Bdgalkot, cloth and blankets from BeMri and Hdbli, 
betelimt and other garden products from Sirsi, and rice from 
DhdrwAp. Cotton worth about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) went every 
year to Kumta, and wheat and gram to DhdrwAr. The sales of 
goods in the local MTednesday market averaged about £150 
(Rs. 1500). Except after heavy rain the town of Nargund had 
good communication by cart tracks across about thirty miles of 
black plain to Dharwar and Hubli. The population was dense, 224 
to the square mile. In 1858-69 the total land revenue was £5328 
(Ha. 53,280) and of this £126 (Rs, 1260) were remitted. 

The thirty-one Nargund villages were divided into three classes, 
eleven western villages with a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. lOJci. 
(Rs. l/s), eighteen central villages with a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 2s. (Rs. li®,-), and two eastern villages with a highest 
drycrop acre rate of 2s. 4id. (Rs. li*). These rates included one 
anna in the rupee of road fund.' On the same area under tillage, 
the survey rental showed an increase of £207 (Rs. 2070) or six 
per cent. The details are : 


Nargund Survey Settlement, 1869-60. 


Cum. 

Vll- 

lagM. 

OovusHiNT ARASlii Lamp. 

CollAO- 

Uonf, 

18S8.S9. 

Survey Assewment. 

TlUag*. 

Watt*. 

Total. 

1 

II 

III 

Totol... 

11 

18 

S 

Ba. 

19,984 

18,235 

2581 

Bi. 

20,954 

14,888 

2516 

Hb. 

213 

429 

15 

Ri. 

21,166 

14,797 

26S1 

SI 

Sfi,770 

37,888 

656 

38,494 


* The levy of the road fund was directed by Gov. Kea. 964 of 9th iOarch 1860 paras 
12-20. Capt, Anderion, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 29th March I860 para 16. 
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The thirty-seven acres of G-overnment garden land were rated at 
6 «. Qd. (Rs. 2|) the acre. The settlement period was limited to 
twenty years. 

. The terms of thirty or twenty years for which the original survey 
had been introduced began to come to an end in 1874. Between 
1874 and 1881 the revision of the survey was completed. The result 
of the revision was an increase in the different blocks from sixty- 
eight per cent in Hnbli to thirty-four per cent in Mishrikot, or over 
the whole district an increase of forty-seven per cent. The details 
are: 

Dhdrwdr Seviaion Survey, 1874-1881. 


Group. 

VlL- 

RAOKS- 

Year. 


KeNTAIi. 


Former. 

RevUion. 

Increase. 




as. 

Rs. 

Per Cent 

HubH . 

47 

1874-76 

48,173 

81,178 

68’61 

N&val^und . 

«1 

1874-76 

2»00,801 

3,20,047 

69'88 

Dambal. 

03 

1874.75 

1,67,566 

2,48,440 

48-20 

Banklpur . 

187 

1876-77 

1,07,961 

1,01,402 

46'60 

HinKal-'raraa . 


1878-79 

1.27,704 

1,86,605 

46‘10 

a&nebennur . 

130 

1878-79 

1,15,035 

1,61,177 

4010 

Kod . 

a47 

1878-79 

1,51,033 

2,09,864 

39'00 

DhirwSr. 

134 

1879-80 

1,38,343 

1,93,400 

89^80 

Mishrikot 

loo 

187(4-80 

(38.210 

91,667 

S4'30 

Mulgund. 

29 

1880-91 

61,888 

66,192 

66‘40 

Total ... 

1219 


11.80,710 

17,49,878 

47'46 


The first part of the district into which the revised settlement was 
introduced was, in 1874-75, into forty-seven villages of old Hubli 
and eighty-one villages of old Navalgund.^ The eighty-one villages 
which formerly belonged to Navalgund had been distributed so that 
in 1874 sixty remained in Navalgund, seven were handed to Hubli, 
eight to Ron, three to Dambal, one to Dhdrwdr, and two to Bdddmi 
in South Bijapur, The forty-seven Hubli villages continued in Hubli. 

Tho forty-seven Hubli villages lay close round the town of Hubli, 
from which they stretched some distance south. The rainfall in 
Hubli was, in 1870,29 44 inches, in 1871,28-49 inches, in 1872,25-93 
inches, and in 1878, 20‘99 inches. At the introduction of the first 
settlement, the traffic between the Dhdrwdr district and the coast 
Rad been carried on pack bullocks. Tho Rdm pass between Belgaum 
and the Vengurla roadstead was the only cart-road between the 
Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme south of the Presidency. 
Several lines of road had since been raado converging on Hubli: one 
to Dhdrwdr and Belgaum, one from Gadag through Annigeri, one 
from Sholdpur through Nargund, and two from Hubli to the coast, 
of which one was to Kumta by Sirsi and the other to Kdrwdr by 
Yelldpur. These lines caused a convergence of cart traffic to Hubli 
from all sides. Produce prices showed arise in uncleaned rice from 
111 pounds the rupee in 1819-1828 to 46 in 1873; injvdri from 90 
pounds to 42 ; in wheat from 78 pounds to 25 ; in linseed from 48 
pounds to 31; and in uuginnod cotton from Is. 3^i. (IOtV as.) a man 
<&f 27J pounds to 4s. (R3.2). Under these influences the value of 
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1 Colonel Anderson, .Purvey Commissioner, 161 of 29th January 1874, Gov. K«. 
21.67 of 28th April 1874. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 
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land had greatly risen. Comparing the average of the ten years 
ending 1854 and of the nine years ending 1873^ the tillage area bach 
spread from 36,494 acres to 44,404 acres, and collections from 
£4042 to £4808 (Rs. 40,420-Rs. 48,080). The details are : 

Huhli Land Revenue, 18d4- 1S7S. 


Yrar. 

OccupiKP Land. 

Arable Wastk, 

Out- 

STAND- 

[NOR. 

Acres. 

Coller- 

Uons* 

ReinU- 

Bionti. 

Acres. 

A83668- 
ment. 

18S4-IS(3 

1844-1854 

1854-1804 

1804-1873 

‘38,973 

30,494 

43,878 

44,404 

Its. 

4-.:.707 

40,4-24 

46,939 

48,078 

Hs. 

11,508 

5.5 

10,600 

3591 

34,1 

1750 

Bs. 

no 

A-144 

220 

870 

hb. 

8500 

1.588 


In the forty-seven villages, exclusive of the town of Hubli, the 
returns showed a rise in population from 23,159 in 1847 to 28,826 ip 
1873 ; in flat roofed and tiled houses from 4003 to .5074, in carts 
from 747 to 1.59G, in watering wells from forty-eight to 151, in 
drinking wells from 123 to 181, in drinking ponds from forty-sevon in 
1844-45 to 100 in 1872, and in watering reservoirs from fifty-seven 
to sixty-seven. There was a fall in thatcJicd houses from 1027 in 
1847 to 730 in 1873 ; in field cattle from 6101 to 5587, in cows and 
buffaloes fi'om 9062 to 7704, and in sheep and goats from 4496 to 
3687. The fall in the number of cattle and sheep wms due to the 
great decrease in the area of waste land. 

The climate of Habli was fair. The villages to the south and 
west of Hubli generally enjoyed plentiful rain which gradually 
grew less in the villages north and east of Ilubli towards Navalgund. 
Of the dry soil crops, 60-94 per cent belonged to the early or kharif 
harvest aud 39 06 per cent to the late or rabi harvest.’ Rice was 
largely grown, and, when natural advantages allowed, was followed 
by second green crops of gram, vdtdne, mug, aud jjdvta. Sugar¬ 
cane gardens were few. Hubli continued a manufacturing centre of 
some importance; 4982 hand-looms were at work in 1873-74 against 
2263 in 1843. The value of tho raw silk yearly used was about 
£12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000), and of the cotton thread about £29,000 
(Rs. 2,90,000). The fabrics manufactured wore cotton and silk 
cloths of all kinds used by tho people of the country. Their' 
estimated values were, of silk £1500 (Rs. 15,000), of cotton thread 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000), and of .mixed silk and cotton £50,000 
(Rs. 5,00,000), that is a total of £56,500 (Rs. 5,65,000). The country 
town of Mishrikot furnished a market to the south-west villages 
which lay furthest from Huhli, Kundgol to those to the south-east, 
aud DhArwilr was within easy roach of villages to the west and 
north of Hubli. The landholders were generally well-to-do, 
comfortable, and indepondont; their houses were well built and they 
had a fair stock of good cattle. Considering the capability of the 
land, tillage was slovenly. This was due partly to want of people, 
partly to the very low rates of assessment which enabled landholders 


1 Of the kharif 60'94 per cent tho details were jmri 40'63, b&jri 1 ‘04, iurS'65, mug 
1-66, rdgi 2'60, -malki 1‘66, and minor crops 5'26. Of the rabi 39-06 per cent the 
details were cotton 26'2l, wheat 6'2I, kuaumba 2 08, gram 313, and minor crops *’‘08 
Bom. Gov. Scl. CXLVIII, IfiO. 
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to occupy a larger area of ground than they had either hands or Chapter VIII. 
battle to till properly. _ L^. 

The eighty-one Navalgnnd villages all lay in a stretch of black 
plain country, brokou only by the high rocks of Navalgund and Svrvet, 

Nargund. The Bonni stream flowed through the country north 
to tho Malprabha. Tbn area was 347,720 acres. The rainfall in 
Navalgund was 2O'ol inches in 1870, 19-04 inches in 1871, and 
20-46 inches in 1872, or an average of twenty-three inches. The 
means of communieation were improved. Average produce price 
returns showed a rise, in clean rice, from 43 pounds the rupee in 
1819-1823 to 22 pounds in 1869-1873; inymfri from 73 pounds to 
40 poundsin -wheat from 67 pounds to 32 pounds j and in nrjginnod 
cotton from Is. ll^d. (15fv us.) a man. of 27J- pounds to Ss. Hi. 

(Rs. Hb). Linseed had also risen from 68 pounds the rupee in 
1819-1823 to 20 pounds in 1871. The result -was that land had rtsen 
so greatly in value that fifty years' purchase and more were con¬ 
stantly paid even for drycrop soils.^ Comparing the average of the 
ten years ending 1854 and of the nine years ending 1878, the tillage 
area had risen from 182,875 acres to 232,532 acres, and collections 
from £15,414 to £20,069 (Rs. Ij54,140-Rs. 2,00,690). The details 
are : 


Navalgund Lrnid /i Vweniic', l }ld4 - li<7'd. 


VEAn. 

Octt'riED Lakii. 

Aa.\m,E Waste. 

Out- 

Acres. 

Collcc- 1 Ileiiiis- 
tlniiH. siooB. 

1 Acres. 

Ashcbb- 

mciit. 

stand. 

INDS. 



’1 

Rs. 1 R«. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

ian4-i844 ... 

-1811,70,') 

1,01.,440 1 3B,.')i8 

1 :t2,014 

65,116 

47,966 

1844-18S4 .. 

182,S-,'!i 

l,fi4,142 1 0700 

1 23,194 

13.340 

HBOS 

tS64-l»«4 

■2Sx,872 

1,9-3,403 3 

; 2083 

l.'-)29 


18G1-1873 

2 :12,0.-1C 

2,00,694 

1 57 

66 



In 1874 about seventy-two percent of the Government lands were 
tilled by the men whose names appeared as holders iu the Govern¬ 
ment books or by members of their families. The holders tilled 
about one per cent in partnership with others and let about twenty- 
five per cent to tenants on a money-rent and about one per cent on 
a produce or grain rent. One per cent was waste." The population 
tfetums showed an increase from 71,419 in 1846-47 to 91,323 in 
1872-73 or twenty-eight per cent. Flat-roofed houses had risen from 
14,252 in 1846-47 to 19,025 in 1872-73 or thirty-three per cent, cows 
and buffaloes from 18,165 to 18,293 or 0-7 per cent, carts from 870 
to 4660 or 43.5-63 per cent, horsos from 450 to 497 or ton percent, 
wells from forty-two to ninety, and ponds from 103 to 219. On 
tho other hand, thatched houses had fallen from 139 in 1846-47 to 
ninety-two in 1872-73 or thirty-four per ceut, field cattle from 18,025 
to 16,326 or nine per cent, sheep and gouts from 14,994 to 12,923 
or fourteen per cent, and ploughs from 2288 to 1726 or twonty-fivo 
per cent.“ 

1 Capteiti Godfrey reports a case in which the same piece of land was sold in 1846-i7 
for £6 12s. (Rs. 66) and in 1872 for £50 (Ks. 500). Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 198. 

Captain Godfrey, 148 of 24th Doer. 1873. Bom. Gov. Rel, CXIjVIII. 201. 

3 Considering the great spread of tillaee. Colonel Anderson (January 1874) doubted 
the correctness of the apparent fall in the number of ploughs. He thought the early 
’ returns had confused between ploughs and scarfers. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 
J06-107. 
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Rain was scarcer in Navalgund than in Hubli. The best placed 
villages for rain were tboee south-west of Annigeri and in the direc.i 
tion of Morab. The rainfall gradually lightened towards Navalgund, 
and beyond Navalgund near Yilvgal it was slight and uncertain. 
In this part the ehief supply was from the north-east or Madras 
monsoon. There were no means of watering the land. The water 
of the Benni river was always brackish and became salt in the hot 
weather. The great difficulty was the supply of drinking water 
which was laden with salt and lime. The produce was almost 
entirely dry-crop, 19'33 per cent belonging to the early or khartf, 
and 8()'G7 per cent to the late or rabi harvest.^ Of rice lands 
there were only two acres. The garden products were oocoanuts, 
plantains, Indian corn, onions, pepper, carrots, garlic, radishes, 
cucumbers, greens, and sometimes guavas and a little sugar- 
cane. Both American and country cotton was grown largely in 
the black plains. The manufactures were confined to cotton cloths 
and woollen fabrics for local use. In 1873, 403 cloth looms and 
139 blanket looms were at work. There was only one made road 
from Hubli to Annigoriand thonco through Gradag to BelAri. The 
roads from Annigeri to Navalgund and from Hubli to ShoMpur 
were neither bridged nor metalled and-in the rains were-impassable. 
When required to bring in the crops and to export grain to market, 
they were generally in good order. The value of the sales in the 
weekly markets was in ShelvAdi £25 to £30 (Rs. 250 - 300), in 
Hanshi £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 -150), in Annigei’i £100 (Rs. 1000), 
in Morab £70 to £80 (Rs. 700 - 800), in Yavgal £70 to £80 (Rs. 700- 
800), and in Yamnur £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150). The sales at 
the Navalgund half-weekly markets were worth £500 to £600 
(Rs. 5000-6000). Many other markets round the eighty-one 
villages were frequented by the landholders of the villages which 
were nearest to them. The landholders were generally well off, but 
as in Hubli and for the same reasons tillage was slovenly. 

New roads running through fields compelled their division into 
separate numbers, and the removal or addition of land from the 
action of streams made romeasurement necessary. All survey 
numbers in excess of thirty acres were divided into two or more survey 
numbers, so as to make all drycrop survey fields held by one occupant^ 
range from about fifteen to thirty acres. All flnrvoy fields held 
by more than one occupant recognized in the Government books 
were divided according to the boundaries of each man’s share so as 
to give each a separately defined and assessed survey field. The 
total area of the 128 villages was 423,875 acres against 424,690 
recorded by the last survey. The first class of villages were sixteen 
close round the town of Hubli, for which a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) was adopted. The second class contained nineteen 
villages further from Hubli, which wore assessed at a highest dry- 
crop acre late of 5s. (Rs. 2^); the third class contained ten villages 


1 The details of the early 19‘33 percent were, red jvdri 14*69, tur 2*04, mug 1*10, 
matlei 0‘.33, rdla 0'38, and minor crops 0*77 : and of the late 80 67, exotie cotton 11*9', 
local cotton 20‘42, white16, wheat 22-23, gram 3'96, linseed 2'43, hiaumbah’H, 
and minor crops 0*09, Bom. Gov. Scl. CXLVTTI. 194. 
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to the aouth-WGsfc of Hubli and on the margin of the rice country, 
for which the highest dry-crop acre rate was 4«. Qd. (Ks. 2^); the 
fourth class with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Bs. 2) contained 
three Hubli villages, Knsugal, Sul, and Mulhalli, and five old Naval- 
^nd villages; the fifth class iiicludod twenty-three villages 
forming the west centre of Old Navalgiind for which a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of 3i'. Gd. (Rs. IJ) was adopted; the sixth class 
contained forty villages forming the east centre of Old Navalgund 
which were assessed at 3s. (Rs. 1 i) the aero of best dry-crop ; 
the seventh clas.s containod twelve villages in the extreme north¬ 
east of Old Navalgund forming part of the old Yfivgal mahdlkari's 
division of Navalgund; for these a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
'S.s.&d. (Rs. 1^) was adopted. A higho.st aero rate of 16s. (Rs, 8) 
was fixed for rico land.s. All purely well garden land, except that 
watered by hudhia or water-lifts, was assessed at not more than the 
highest dry-crop rate on the land which had been garden at the time 
of the last settlement, and at the simple dry-crop rate on the land 
under wells which had been made since that settlement. The 
lands watered by hudkia or water-lifts were assessed at not more 
than la, Qd. (12 as.) the acre above the dry-crop assessment. Pond- 
watered gardens were as-sessed at a highest acre rate of 16/f. (Rs. 8). 
The new rates gave an estimated revenue of £40,122 against £24,897 
(Eb. 4,01,220 against Rs. 2,48,970) collected in 1873-74, that is an 
increase of £15,225 (Rs. 1,52,250) or 6115 per cent. The details 
are: 


Hubli ami Nnvnhjmd, Villages : Hnvimon Scttkmr.ni, 1S74-75, 
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16 
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10,224 
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78-39 
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a 0 

U... 
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2l,fi45 
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30,206 

2303 
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2 8 
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10 


5S79 
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8 
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34 

31 
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73-4 

2 0 

V. 

28 
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no 
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VI. 

40 
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5D-2 
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VII. 
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ir. 

10 
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47 
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During the nine years before the original survey settlement 
(1834-1843), the tillage area in the forty-soven Hubli villages varied 
from about 31,800 acrosin 1887-38 to about 26,800 acres in 1842-43, 
and collections from about £6203 in 1839-40 to about £3570 in 
1836-37 (Rs. 62,000 - Rs. 35,700). During tho first ten years of 
the survey lease (1843 - 1853), tillage rose from about 27,000 acres 
in 1843-44 to about 89,000 acres in 1852-53, and collections from 
about £4770 to about £6580 (Rs. 47.700-Rs. 55,800) ; during the 
next ten years (1853-1863) tillage rose from about 39,600 acres in 
1853-54 to about 44,000 acres in 1862-63, and collections from about 
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£5730 to about £6150 (Rs. 57,300 - Rs. 61,500); and during the la^ 
ten years (1863-1873) tillage rose from about 44,000 acres in 1863-65 
to about 44,600 acres in 1872-73, and collections from abouS 
£6160 to about £6400 (Ra, 61,600-Rs. 64,600). The details^ are : 
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During the ton yoans before the original survey settlement 
(1834-1844), the tillage area in thecighty-one JSiavalgund villages fell 
from about 135,000 acres in 1834-35 toabout 106,700acresinl843-44'^ 
and oollections varied from about £21,100 in 1839-40 to about 
£10,400 in 1838-39 (Rs. 2,11,900-Rs. 1,04,000). During the first ten 
years of the survey lease (1844-1854) tillage rose from about 128,000 
acres in 1844-45 to about 205,000 acres in 1853-54, and collections 
from about£ll,070 to £21,770 (Rs. 1,10,700-Rs. 2,17,700); during 
the next ten years (1854-1864) tillage rose from about 210,000 acres 
in 1854-55 to about 232,000 acres in 1863-64 and collections from 
about £22,200 to about £24,000 (Rs. 2,22,000-Rs, 2,40,000) ; and 
during the nine years ending 1872-73 tillage rose from about 232,000 
acres in 1864-65 to about 233,000 acres in 1872-73, and collections 
from about £24,200 to about £24,700 (Rs. 2,42,000-Rs. 2,47,000). 
The details^ are : 


> Bom. Oov. Sel. CXLVIII, 98, 142-143, 146-147. 
L’ Bom, Gov. Sol. CXLVIII, 98,144-145, 148-149, 
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1,02,727 
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2,06,407 
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98 

76 
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96 

96 

94 

82 

48 

48 

26 

22 

22 

24 

84 

112 

62 

68 

66 

44 

40 


au Luu i-uviaiun Burvejf seu-iomouti was mtrodiicod into 

ninety-tlireo Government villages of Old Dambafi Of those eighty- 
six had been originally settled in 184!;5-4G and the remaining seven, 
in different years since 1858. At the time of the revision settlement 
seventy-three of these villages were in Dambal, two in Navalguud, 
and eighteen in Ron.a In 1874 Old Dambal was bounded on the 
north by Ron, on the oast by the iNizdm’s country, on the south by 
the Tnngbhadra, on the south-west by SAngli and Miraj, and on the 
west by Navalgnnd. The total area was 691 square miles or 442,321 
acres. For many years the health of this sub-division had been 
remarkably good. During the four years ending 1873 the death- 
rate was 1-97 per cent and the birth-rate 2-80 per cent. In none of 
the villages had cholera been known from eight to twenty years. 


Chapter VIII. 
Land. 

EbVISION SUBViT. 
Navalgund, 
1874-75. 


Dambal, 

1874-75. 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 129 of Ist February 1875, Gov. Res. 1679 
of 19th March 1875, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV^. 

1*^1 some of the villages to the north ami north-west, which were inconveni¬ 
ently distant from the head-miarters of the sub-division, were handed to the neighbour- 
mg sub-divisions of Rod and Navalgund. In 1872 the mahalkari’s head-quarters at 
^mbal were moved to the more central, liealthior, and more important town of 
Mundargi. la 1874 the name of the sub-division was changed to Gadag and its hedd- 
was called after its chief town. Mr. E. P. Robertson, Collector. 162 
of 27th February 1875, Bom. Goy, Sel. CLIV, 104. 
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Chapter 7111. Except in the village of Doni in 1872, cholera was unknown during 
eight years ending 1874.^ During the five years ending 1873 
the rainfall at Gadag varied from 8‘36 inches in 1869 to 25'26 
Revibiox StTRVET, inchos in 1870 and averaged 17'84 inches. In 1874 it was 40*81 

From the backward state of the country in 1844 when it was 
introduced, the former assessment of Gadag had been very light. 
At that time the 350 miles between the Bor pass near Poona and 
the southern frontier of the Presidency had only one cart road across 
the Sahy4dris. That one cart road was through the old Rdm pass 
between Belgaum and Vengurla. It was throe miles in length and for 
long stretches had an incline of one in five or six, Carts went up 
and down by lightening loads and clubbing together the bullocks of 
two or three carts. Most of what traffic went from Dh4rw4r, was 
carried on bnllock-back along the different tracks down the SahyAdris 
to Kumta, Ankola, and other smaller ports in North Kanara. At that 
time at no point south of Poona were both the country below and 
tho country above the Sahyhdris in Bombay districts which 
could havo worked together to make a through line between the 
sea and the inland plains. In the north the states of S4t6ra and 
Kolhdpur separated Poona from Ratndgiri, and further south the 
coast line was either Portuguese or in Madras. In 1845 a pass to 
HonAvar in North Kdnara was improved, and, several years later, 
the Devimani pass opened communication with Kumta which 
had then risen to be the loading roadstead. The opening of 
the Devimani pass was the beginning of a time of marked 
prosperity for Dharwfir. The opening of the railway to Bcldri 
provided a now market for the eastern Dambal villages. But 
the distance of about seventy miles to Belari was very difficult 
with much black soil and many uubridged rivers. Still in 1874 a 
large cart traffic passed eovst to Beldri. The Hubli-Belari road was 
the only made-road in the sub-division. Itpasacd through Annigeri, 
Gadag, and Dambal to tho Tungbhadra river. It was good from 
Annigeri to G adag, fair from Gadag to Dambal, and bad from 
Dambal to the Tungbhadra at ITcsrur sixty-eight miles west of 
Belari. The boat part of this road was good only in tho fine weather. 
It was bridged but not metalled, and as soon as rain fell 'grew muddy 
and heavy. Prom Gadag to Dambal it was neither bridged, metalled, 
nor cared for, except close to Gadag itself } beyond Dambal it was a 
very bad country track, in places almost impassable. The country 
cart tracks were numerous, especially in tho northern plain villages. 
They spread from every village to al I the villages round and as a rule 
were good enough for all purposes. In the black plain they became 
more or less impassable during the rains, but in the fine weather the 
plain roads were better for carts than the roads in the villages near 


‘ In February 1875 Colonol Anderann the Survey Conimissioner wrote: Thirty 
yearB ago cholera waa prevalent in this sub-division. At that time troops wore con* 
stantly passing between Bolftri a»d Dhilrwir to Kolhdpur and SAvatitvAdi which were 
disturbed. They generally brought cholera in their train. Of late years in Dambal, 
as in other parts of Dhdrwir, chdera had much decreased, partly because troops no 
longer marched through the district and partly from the improvement in the water 
supply. Bom. Gov. Sm, CLIV. 28, 39- 
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tte hills where the dips and rises as well as the stones made the roads 
bad. In the villages between Sortur, Gadag, and Dambal as well as 
Chikvadvatti, the cross country roads were bad, in places impassable 
to carts. In those villages the number of carts was much loss than 
elsowhore. Since 1844 great progress had been made in road making 
and opening the country to traffic. Hundreds of carts passed with 
ease in places where they never went before. During the survey 
lease grain prices had risen considerably. Since 1842 jvdri and 
wheat had risen more than 150 per cent, linseed about 50 per cent, 
and kardai or safflower and other chief oil seeds more than 200 per 
cent, During the four years ending 1874 prices had boon steady.^ 
Between 18G3 and 1865 the prices of grain and oil-seeds were much 
more than double the 1874 prices and the price of cotton was more 
than four times as high. Rtill there was no reason to suppose the 
prices would fall to the 1842 level. In February 1875 Colonel 
Anderson was satisfied that in all exportable articles the Gadag 
landholders were more than 100 per cent better off than they had 
been when the former survey rates wore fixed. The opening of 
the country by railways and roads must continue to prevent the 
gluts of produce from which landholders usod formerly to suffer, 

In the eighty-six villages settled in 1844-45 the area of occupied 
Government laud during the ten years ending 1845 averaged about 
140,000 acres. The year or two before the former survey settlement 
had showed a marked tendency to a decline in tillage, and, in 1844, 
the year of the settlement only half of the arable area was held for 
tillage. From the first year of tho settlement a change set in. The 
occupied area and the revenue together steadily increased year by 
year, and in 1860-61, two years before tho great infiation of prices 
due to the American War, the occupied and unoccupied area, instead 
of being equal, were represented by acres 261,338 and 4519, tho 
Government revenue had risen from £9552 (Rs. 95,520) in 1845-46 
to £15,653 (Rs. 1,56,530) in 1860, and of this all but £2 (Rs. 20) 
were collected. From 1860-61 there was little change; in fact 
there was little room for change. Tho o(!capied area in 1873-74 was 
acres 205,240 and the unoccupied arable area 3654 acres. Since 
,1847-48, with tho exception of the single year of 1836-67, remis¬ 
sions were nominal, and, when they occurred, were confined to the 
most trifling amounts. Since 1854 there were no outstandings. 
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The following statomont gives tlie average tillage area^ and the 
collections for periods of ten years between 1835 and 1874 : 

Damhal Tillatjt and Htvtnm, 1SS5 -1874. 


In 1873-74 the siun obtained for the grazing of the arable waste 
was very low, £10 (Rs. 100) for 4353 acres assessed by tho survey 
at £110 (Rs. 1100). The reason why this land fetched so low a 
price was that it was scattered in small detached patches near to or 
mixed with tillage. These small plots were of little use for grazing 
except to neighbouring landholders. On the other hand tho 
unarablc gro,ziug tracts, though of much worse quality, had the 
advantage of an extensive range of area and consequently gave 
an average rate nearly double tlie lowest rate for land recorded as 
arable. 

Except near the sandstone capped hills in the north-east and in 
the clay slate Kaput hills of the sontji-west, whore it was a sandy or 
gravelly red, the soil was the black cotton soil. The sandy forma¬ 
tion ran down in a south-easterly direction to the Tuugbhadra- 
3'he tillage was fair. The best tilled villages lay between Sudi and 
Kotuinachgi,iiearGadag south of Hombal, audfrom near Mundargi to 
tho I utigbhadra, ^Ihe hill villages, those near the main Dambal- 
Gadag road and those west of Hoinbal, were less carefully tilled and 
had large patches of haridli gra.SH which in a few places half choked 
the crops. The use of manure was general. In the black plain all the 
fields near the villages were manured every year; those further off had 
some manure once in three or four years, and outlying fields, unless 
without help they refused to yield anything, were never manured. 
Tho^ red soils which wanted much more enriching than tho black, 
received as much manure as the landholder could manage to give' 
them. The staple products woroyndri, wheat, and cotton. Pulses 
were grown to some extent and oilseed.? were mixed with grain. 
The jvdri was eaten locally and most of tho wheat, and cotton and 
some of the oilseeds wero exported. Of the whole outturn about 
one-third belonged to the early or red soil and two-thirds to tho late 
or black soil.'^ Cotton was the great local staple. In 1873-74 
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86 

SS 

86 

86 
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182,406 
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119,288 

110,402 

103,082 
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76,733 
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Rs. 
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23,260 

3888 

84 

5 

Hi. 
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1 In 187.') Mr. Robertson the Collector notioud that the spread in tillaf'e was not due 
to the American War, aa inout of tho TkiuI was taken hefote the effecti^ of the Ameri¬ 
can War were felt, Tho spread of tillage waR the result not of any unusual causes 
but was due to thu gonoral prosperity of the aub-tliviaion. The almost, entire absence 
of remission.") ami outatomlings was a furthoi' proof of this prosperity. Mr. E P 
Robertson, Collector, lfi2 of 27lli February 1875. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLlV. 116. 
o details were early jmH 2227 percent, 1'68, tur 2-27, mutt 

2',M kuUhi 0 91, matki 0‘33, rdla ^ -88, miscellaneous 5-50, total 37'18 ; late cropsfrdri 
14 ’21 per Cftnb, cotton 30'34, wheat II '60, gram 2*27, humm.ba or safflower 2T8, linseed 
r99, miacellancoua 017, total 62'82. Bom. Gov, Sol. OLIV. 6-7,41. 
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leas tliau 111,219 acres or nearly one-tliird of the whole tillage 
'area were under cotton. Of the whole area 70,963 acres were 
American and 34,266 local. At 1874 prices the local value of the 
cotton crops averaged £1 to £1 2.9. (Ra. 10-11) an acre or more than 
four times the revised survey rates. I'lie chief imports were Eng¬ 
lish piece goods from Bombay both by the coast and by Belari; 
cocoanats, betolnuts, cocoanut oil, spices, and salt, from Kanara and 
the coast; coarse sugar or guL and rice from South Dharw^r and 
Kdnara; silk from BeUri; and tobacco from Hubii. The leading 
exports were cotton, oil-seeds, and wheat. Moat of the cotton went 
to Hubii and from Hubii to Kumta or KarwAr on the coast. Of late 
years a considerable quantity of cotton bad taken tbo eastern route to 
meet the rail at BeUri. Much more would liave gone by this route 
but for the badness of the road between Dambal and the Tung- 
bhadra. The chief industry was the weaving of cotton cloth and 
of blankets. Much cotton and silk was dyed at Gadagand Betgeri, 
and cotton was also made into thread and sold in the local markets. 
Borne villages made country carts, earthen vessels, and oil, and in 
most field tools were made and mended. River bed stones rich in 
iron, were smelted in Ohikvadvatti, Doni, and some of the smaller 
villages in the Kapat hills. Iron smelting had once been a large 
industry but cheap English iron and dear local fuel had ruined it 
between them. After rain the sands of some of the Kapat hill 
streams were washed for g'old but tho yield did not do more than repay 
the labour. Cotton ginning or seed sep-arating was an important 
industry. The local cotton was separated from the seed by the foot- 
roller, the American cotton by the saw-gin. 'I’hirty-oight of the 
ninety-one inhabited villages had sawgins, 203 in all, Avorth about 
£4.')75 (Rs. 45,750). A cotton press avhs worked at Gadag by 
Messrs. P. Ghrystal and Company and a second European firm Messrs. 
Robertson and Company bought and exported cotton 

In 1874 there was a brisk trade inland. In many cases land was 
sold at fifteen to twenty times and in some cases at thirty to forty 
times the survey assessment. The.se were high prices considering 
that money was worth about rive] ve per cent. 1 u the records of sales 
where asmallprice wasenterod,fivo or six times the assessment, there 
Svas always the doubt whether the entries correctly represented the 
sale value of the land.® Daring the thirty years ending 1874 popu¬ 
lation had increased from 82,842 to 121,4.82 or 46'0 per cent/ flat 
roofed^ houses from 14,717 to 25,266 or 74-4 per cent, farm cattle 
from 23,194 to 2.5,473 or 9’8 per cent, carts from G73 to 3998 or 494 
per cent, watering wells from 97 to 138 or 42’2 per cent, and 
drinking wells from 290 to 483 or 66-5 per cent. On the other hand 
there was a decrease in th.atchod houB{!S from 750 to 461 or 31'9 per 
cent; in cows and buffaloes from 41,035 to 29,106 or 29 per cent; in 
sheep and goats from 49,167 to 24,571 or 50 per cent; in horses from 
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Revision Survey. 
Dambal, 
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’ Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Set. CLIV. 35-36, 

* Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 13, 4 . 5 . 55 . 

® In fifty-nine Governniont survoyed villages in 1874 tho agricultural population 
was 26,677 or 55-38 per cent, partly agricultural 6615 or 14-27 per cent, and non- 
agricultural 14,072 or 3035 percent. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV, 43. 

‘ Tiled houses were almost unknown. Bom. Gov, Scl. CLIV. 10. 
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924 to 684 or 25-9 per cent. The sniall increase in well irrigation was 
chiefly due to the brackishnesa of the water and to the great thickne^ 
of the waterless surface layer. Round Gadag water was good, plenti¬ 
ful, aud near the surface; but the people failed to use the water as 
they were satisfied with the returns given by dry-crops. In 1874 the 
population gave a density of 175 to the square mile, a fair rate for 
a country with littlo watered land. The rate of increase, 46'6pep 
cent, was considerably greater than in the Hubli and Navalgund 
village.s, perhaps because people had come from the neighbouring 
Nizdm^s country. In 1844 and 1845 when Colonel Anderson was 
carrying out the first measurements, some persons were shown him 
who had come from the Nizdm’s vil]ago.s. The move had to be made 
with great care as the people wore closoly watched and the property 
and families of those who wore suspected of inclining to move into 
British territory were liable to be seized. This immigration ceased 
in 1852 when the neighbouring Nizamis villages passed to tho 
British.^ It was known that this inflow of people from the l^izam’s 
villages had never been on any very large scale. Mr. Robertson the 
Collector thought that the increase was solely due to the general pros¬ 
perity of the sub-division which was shown by the rapid rise of 
Gadag-Betgeri and Mundargi.® Tho flat-roofed or better class of 
houses had greatly increased, and thou gh there was little rise in the 
number of farm cattle the style of animal had greatly improved. The 
landholders took pi’ide in their bullocks, and bad cattle were rarely 
seen. The bringing of great strctche.s of waste under tho plough had 
reduced grazing and lowered the number of sheep and goats. Large ■ 
flocks still found good grazing on the Kapat range. There was no 
former record of ploughs; G227 the 1874 number was doubtful {what¬ 
ever the number, it was enough to keep the land in fair cultivation. 
As in every other partof tho country the nutnberof carts bad enormous¬ 
ly increased. In 1844 tho common two-bullock cart ov chhakdi 
almost unknown; the large eight-bullock waggon or hali bandi which 
was only used for home purposes, was the only cart of the country. 
There was no direct road to tho coast and all the coastward trade was 
carried on pack bullocks.® One-half of the new wells had been sunk 
between 1864 and 1874. One reason for the small increase was that 
over about three-fourths of the area the waterless surface stratum was 
very thick, and, even when water was reached, it was commonly brack¬ 
ish. The chief supply of water was from ponds and stream-beds. Of 
151 ponds all but four were used for drinking. Of the whole number 
in ordinary years probably not one-tenth held water at the end of the 
hot weather. To a great extent the people depended on holes dug in 
river beds. Fortunately early in May a succession of thunderstorms 
usually furnished a fresh supply. The northern villages especially 
near Navalgund suffered most from the want of good drinking water. 


* Colonel Anderson, Bom. Oov. Sol. OLIV, 9-10, 

* Mr. E. P. Robertson, Collector, 162 of 27th February 1875, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 
111 . 

^ In February 1875 Mr. Robertson wrote : ‘ A cart and pair of bullocks is usually 
calculated to represent a profit to its owner of about £10 (R«. 100) a year. An 
increase of 3325 carts, therefore, represented a yearly addition of nearly £35,000 
(Rs. 3i Idkhs) to the income of the sub-division.’ Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV, 113. 
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The large village of Kotumachgi,with about 2700 people, had Chapter VIII. 

buly oue well. Except what this well yielded, the rest of the 

water had to be brought several miles. In the south water was 

plentiful, the stpeanis often held water all the year round. The Esxision Suavar, 

rainfall varied slightly in different parts of the sub-division. In Damhal, 

the extreme north-west villages it was uncertain. Further east, 1874-75, 

though not more abundant, it was more seasonable. The whole 

centre of the sub-division had a fair rainfall. Except, under 

the lee of the higher part of the range south of Damhal, the 

K^at hill villages had an unusually large share of the early 

rains. The four reservoirs which were used in watering land were a 

lake of 465 acres at Dambal and small ponds at Navali, Balganur, 

and Hulkot. The Dambal lake had once boon a large expanse of 

water oven in the hot weather. It still (1874) watered 124 acres 

of good garden land. But it was much silted, it was dry by 

the end of March and even when full, was not more than six feet 

deep. More than half of it was overgrown with a thorny thicket of 

•bdbhul bushes a favourite resort of pig, peafowl, and other wild 

animals. After the rains the drying of the decayed undergrowth 

caused much fever of a deadly type.^ The traffic between Dambal 

and Beldri was large and growing. The exports to Beldri included 

some cotton, a good deal of wheat, and, in years of short rainfall 

dn BeMri and Kadapa, considerable q\iantitios of the common grains. 

The landholders of Dambal wore well off for local markets. Tho 
joint town of Gadag-Betgeri with a population of over 18,000 was 
a place of large trade. Gadag was the chief local cotton contro 
and one of the leading trading towns in the Bombay Karnatak; 

Mundargi was a large market with a rapidly growing trade; 

Dambal and Naregal were good minor markets; and there were 
several more well placed village markets. Gadag-Betgeri had long 
been one of the loading weaving centres. In spite of the competi¬ 
tion of English and Bombay steara-madc yarn and cloth, the 
weavers had nearly hold their own, the number of looms showing a 
fall only from 1507 to 1399. 

The ninety-one inhabited villages had 806 temples, 133 mosques, 

103 gardi-manis or sport-pits, aud 17 distilleries. The small 
number of distilleries and the largo number of sport-pits said 
much for the temperance and tho manliness of the people. The 
aport-pits were for coolness built partly underground, where the 
young villagers wrestled, worked dumbbells, lifted and threw 
weights sometimes with great skill and success. Tho elders looked 
on with interost. To have the beat wrestler in the country-side was 
an honour of which his village was extremely proud.® 

In 1874 about 75 per cent of tbe Government lands were tilled 
by the man whose name appeared as holder in tho Government 
books or by members of his family. The holders tilled about five 
per cent in partnership with others and lot twenty per cent to tenants. 

^ Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV. 37- 

® Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. SeL CUV. 39. 
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Chapter V1II> In private or indm landa about forty-three per cent were used or 
tilled by the proprietor or the members of his family^ about seven 
per cent by the proprietor in partnership with others, and fifty 
REvisroN SuBVKY. pgj. let, to tenants. The rent of tenant-tilled fields 

Damhal, ^ggh in five cases out of six iu Government lands 

1874-'1'S. cases out of ten in private lands. When rent was 

taken in {?rain, as a rule the quantity of grain was not fixed. It was 
a share of the crop. Except in poor land where it was somewhat 
less, the share of grain rent was usually one-half. 

During the thirty years’ settlement theDambal sub-division had 
on the whole thriven greatly. It had good soil, a fair climate, 
largely improved communication, excellent markets, and easily 8old_- 
and high priced produce. Tho people were hardworking and had 
a natural turn for trade and thrift. 

The ninety-three villages were entirely remeasured. Every 
separate occupancy was made into a separate survey field and all very 
large nutubers wore broken into acre fields. The former classing 
of the soil had been carried out under many difficulties. Much 
of even tho better black soil had for years lain waste. Iu these 
waste tracts tho wash of many rains had left the surface strewn 
with pebbles and limo knobs and the lowness and extreme thorni¬ 
ness of the bdlhul scrub seemed to support- the evidence of the 
pebbles that the soil was wretched. Large areas were much 
under-classed. Long before the ond of the survey lease tho thorns 
had been cut down and ploughing had shown that rich land lajr 
under tho layer of surface pebbles. The rule regarding classing^ 
which had been adopted in Hubli and Navalgund iu 1874, waa 
followed in Dambal. In fields whose old classification was higher 
than 10^ mmas, only tea to fifteen per cent of the whole number 
of fields were reclassed; fields whose valuation was lower than 10^ 
annas were all reclassed. 

Tho ninety-three villages were divided into four classes and charged 
highest dry-crop acre rates varj^iug from 2s. Sd. to 3^. (Rs. li-1^).. 
The first class, whose highest dry-crop aero rate was fixed at 3s- 
(Rs.l i), included besidesGadagand Betgeri fifteen villages bordering 
on the belt of villages on tho east of hJavalgund. Tho second class 
whose highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. dd. (R.s. If) included thirty*, 
three villages forming a belt which ran north-west and south-east 
in the centre of the sub-division and on or close to the Gadag- 
Dambal road a line of great traffic; the third class, whoso highest 
dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 6d. (Rs. IJ), included twenty-nine 
villages in the north close to the Ydvgal villages and villages along 
the eastern frontier, which were badly placed for the seaward 
cotton trade ; the fourth class, whose highest dry-crop acre rate was 
2s. 3(i. (Rs. 1^), included fourteen outlying villages in the extreme 
north-east and south-east. During the settlement the area of rice 
land had risen from 108 to 202 acres. This land was chiefly 
channel-watered land in tho extreme north-east and south. For 
the rice land a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) and an average 
acre rate of 6s. 5<i. (Rs. 3^) instead of 4s. 4d. (Rs. 2 as. 2§) were 
proposed. These rice lands were often watered from ponds ancT 
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on much of them sugarcane was grown onco in three years. Only the 
best soil with an unfailing water-supply would pay 12s. (Rs. 6); 
rice land which depended solely on rain would pay the same rate as 
that on dry-crop land. The rice lands were arranged under 
the four intermediate classes according to the periods for which 
water was available. ^ Of channel-watered garden laud or 
2 )dtasthal bdgdyal there were 003 acre,s. The plain part of the sub¬ 
division had little or no garden land and where there was garden 
land the crops were poor, vegetables and dry grains. The south, 
chiefly Dambal, Doni, Sortur^ Bennihalli, Mundargi, and Yelli- 
Serur had some fine sugarcane and betel-vine gardens. The Dambal 
gardens were watered from the lake which though in bad order held 
water till the end of March. The fine gardens in the other villages 
were watered by channels from streams some of which lasted through¬ 
out the year. For garden land a highest aero rate of 1 05 , (R.s. 8) 
vas proposed. The existing aero rate was in some cases 16s. 
(Rs. 8), and the rate before tlie existing settlement had been £1 16s. 
(Rs. IS). Of purely well watered garden land there were 1250 acres. 
The well watered garden land, recorded in the former settlement, 
was assessed within the highest dry-crop acre rate, and the area that 
had since been turned into garden was assessed at the simple 
dry-crop rate in accordance with Government Kcsolntiou 1028 dated 
the 25 th. of February 1874. Some of the well watoi’ed laud yielded 
betel-vine, sugarcane, and other superior crops. In 1845 the whole 
area of garden crops of all kinds, well watered and channel watered, 
was 954 acres. The 1875 total amounted to 1853 acres. That the 
increase was so small was due to the absence or the braokishness 
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^The Irrigation Revenue Report for 1879 contains the following .account of the 
survey system of assessing tlie water rate on lands watered fiom the old Dhdrw^r 
rsservoii’s. On a revision of settlement the survey officers inspect the land and 
such lields as are found to have been actually watered from the reservoir within a few 
years of the iiiepection, are assessed as irrigate<l. No attempt is made to gauge the 
capabilities of the reservoir by calculating its storage capacity in proportion to the 
yearly rainfall. The area found to be actually watered is taken to be the area whioh 
the reservoir is capable of watering, and rico or garden rates, as the case may be, are 
assessed accordingly. The W'ater-supply is divided into six general classes according 
to the time which the water is estimated to last and to the situation and quality of 
the land. In tliis way rates are assessed on a sliding scale. The usual settlement is 
for thirty years. When once introduced the rates arc levied whether the fields are 
watered or not. In fact, for this term of years, the rate is a fixed settlement on a 
fixed area, allowing of no change unless, which rarely happens, reclassing is required 
to meet some change in the reservoir either for better or worse. The assessments are 
consolidated and are gatliercd by the Revenue Department in the usual manner. 
The settlement gives the people, who hold the area assessed as irrigated, the 
exclusive right to the water of the reservoir, as they and they alone pay water rates. 
The watered area cannot be enlarged except by private arrangement among the land¬ 
holders, and during a season of drought no special use of the water can be made 
without the consent of the landholders in whom the property of the water is vested. 
Should any dry-crop lands be watered under ao agreement with the landholders, no 
extra rates are levied, but, at tlie next settlement, thelaod is liable to be included in 
the watered area. In this way much land may be watered for a considerable number 
of years without paying anything but dry-crox> rates. Works often irrigate jnuch 
larger areas than those assessed as irrigated. The survey systetti had the benefit that 
the people thoroughly understood it; under it Government often lost revenue by the 
extension of irrigation during the survey lease. Dambal Tank, Dhiirwdr Collectorate, 
Irrigation Revenue Report (Slst July 1880) of the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind, 
for 1878-79, Appendix V, 
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Rkvision Sukvby. 
Damhal, 
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of surface water over a great part of the sub-division, which made 
well watered gardens impossible. The proposed revised rateS 
raised the rental on the area under tillage from £16,757 to £24,845 
(Rs. 1,67,570-Rs, 2,48,450), an increase of 48-2 per cent. The 
details are ; 

Dambal Revision Settlement, 1874-75, 




Former Survey. 



Ebvision Suevey. 




Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Oocupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total 

In* 

High- 

Area. 

CoUeo- 

tiona. 

Area. 

Itental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Per 

cent. 

Acre 

Rates, 

I. 

17 

Acres. 

50,778 

Ra. 

34,153 

Acres. 

61,428 

Bs. 

52,356 

Acres. 

204 

Rs. 

54 

Acres, 

51,632 

93,727 

Rs. 

62,410 

53'2 

Rs. 

w 

11. 

33 

0«,02 tt 

66,739 

02,318 

86,535 

1414 

466 

BT.OOl 

65'1 

HI. 

29 

100,741 

01,682 

103,203 

26,868 

90,367 

19,108 

2110 

524 

110,322 

00,881 

46'7 

li 

IV. 

14 

2#,443 

16,042 

1018 

383 

28,786 

19,581 

19 'e 

li 

Total ... 

93 

27^,988 

1,07,666 

278,612 

248,446 

0055 

1427 

284,467 

249,873 

48'2 

•• 


Compared with the first three classes, the increase in the fourth 
class was very small, only 19"6 per cent; the villages in this class 
were outlying and badly placed and much of the soil was poor. 
The largest increases were in Chikop, a good black soil village 
close to the north of Gadag, and in Hombal and Gadag town. 
Hombal was an exceedingly well placed purely black soil village 
and in Gadag the whole of the lands to the north of the town were 
black soil. In four villages the increase was between sixty and 
seventy per cent. In all the remaining villages it was Jess than sixty 
per cent. Three villages showed a decrease, Kalignur of 6*2 per cent, 
Bevinkatti of 0'7 par cent, and Dindur of 3'6 per cent. Of these 
Kalignur and Bevinkatti were in the extreme north-east where 
was much poor soil, and Dindur was among the Kapat hills where 
the soil was very poor. The following statement shows the total 
area and assessment of the sub-division under the original and the 
revised survey settlements: 

Dambal Survey Setllement, 1874-75. 


bANn. 

E.ustinq. 

PnorosED. 

Area. 

Rental, 

Area. 

Rental. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Govern- i Occupied ... 
ment. } Unoccupied... 

Alienated . 

Unorablo . 

Total ... 

Acres. 

279,088 

436S 

104,290 

64,170 

Rg. 

107,560 

1174 

60,270 

Acres. 

270,812 

6655 

100,002 

48,792 

Rs. 

2,48,446 

1,427 

03,105 

... 

Rs. 

34,363 

442,771 

235,016 

442,321 

349,778 

34,363 


The decrease in the unarable area from 54,170 to 48,792 acres 
was chiefly due to the transfer to the arable of the lands in the 
villages on the slopes of the Kapat hills. The average acre rate 
all over the occupied land amounted to Is. 9§(i. (14J as.) against 
Is. as.} under the former settlement. The proposed 

revised settlement was sanctioned by Government in March 1875.* 


* Bom. Gov. Res. 1679 of 19th March 1875, Bom. Gov. 8el. CLIV, 142-146. 
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During the tea years before the original survey settlement 
(1835-1845), the tillage area varied from about 113,700 acres in 
1835-36 to about 148,600 acres in 1840-41, and collections from 
about£9500 (Rs. 95,000) in 1841-42 to about£14,500 (Rs. 1,45,000) 
in 1839-40. During the first ten years of tho survey lease (1845-55) 
tillage rose from about 151,000 acres in 1845-46 to about 206,000 
acres in 1854-55 and collections from £7086 to about £15,300 
(Rs. 70,860.Ks. 1,53,000) ; during the next ten years (1855-1865) 
tillage rose from about 222,300 aenjs in 1855-50 to about 266,800 
acres in 1864-65, and collectifms from about £16,100 to about 
£19,200 (Rs. 1,01.000-Ra. 1,92,000); and daring the last ten years 
(1865-1875) tillage fell from about 260,600 acres in 1865-66 to about 
205,200 acres in 1874-75 and collections varied from about £19,100 
(Rs. 1,91,000} in 1871-72 to about £19,400 (Rs. 1,94,000) in 1874-75. 
The details are } 

Damhal, SO Vllhiii&n: Survey KexuUti, ISS5-1880, 



TlbliAOK, 



a'ASTB. 


Out 

CoUcc- 

tioiis. 

J edri 

¥ sin. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Rdniiti 

giunfl. 

Area. 

Roii- 

tfti* 

(Jraziti^ 

Fees. 

Kent. 

Btand- 

iiitra. 

Rupee 

Prices. 

Be fort 
jSw/’wy. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

as. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Bn. 

Bs. 

n«. 

Rs. 

Pounds. 

1836-86 ... 

11,7,639 

1,11,030 

19,148 

(n ,477 

83.484 

ITfi 

18,473 

6563 

1,04,918 

... 

1S38-S7 ... 

127,7.571 1,23,578 

8447 

70,7i.M 66.108 


21,543 

24.-J38 

1,13,5091 

1837^88 ... 

143,943 

147,442 

1.87,258 

067.5 

64,728, 58.552 

i:i9 

23,3^1 

46,403 

l,07,663i ... 

lS3»-3» ... 

l.lfl.lHlK 25.502 

«8.40(; 

O0,2t51 


2-2,70.3 

22.020 11,22,1421 ... 

1888-40 ... 

140.365 

l,3i6.774 

4174 

C7.008I 

‘249 

28,118 

11.218 

J,4ft,040 


1840-41 ... 

148.,579l 1.37,542 

42,268 

70,«l.'!l 71,257 

240 

•At.nSS 

10.893 

1,02,000 


1841-42 ... 

147„561 

1,35,521 

Of., 631 

71,7741 76,433 

384 

24,1)01 

28,913 

9:i,,116 


1842-44 ...1 

144.4!iO 

U*,331 

6-2,616 

78,710 

83,259 

987 

25,002 17,891 

l,to,811 


1842-44 ... 

1-14.4001 

31,716 

80,010187,4,50 

705 

24,342 

17,665 

1,08,897 

... 

1844-4.'5 ... 

137,472 

1.29,077 

25,417 

87,690 

94,811 

10« 


4221 

1,-23,944 

... 

Snriii'y. 
1845-40 ... 

151,2811 95,.516 

172,626' 1,07,631 

,13,009 

86,930 

43,308 

2-577 

18,9.85 

13,159 

70.860 

147 

18+6-47 ... 

442 

72,122 

37.00C 

S52S 

21„5S(I 

12 

1,37 ,'262 

120 

1847.48 ... 

174,010l 1,08,493 

JIC 

70,9311311,233 

777.5 

21,543 

32 

1,37,06.3 

120 

1848.40 ... 

ISl.SfWI 1,12,677 

16 

63,611132.147 


21,195 


1,41,070 

126 

1849-50 ... 

176.571 

1.08,457 

16 

6S.86.5l 30.578 

0186 

21,263 

23,055 

1,3.5,891 

120 

1860-51 ... 

178,27811.0y,OM 

16 

68,-20»i 30,1,50 

5084 

20.742 

1,12,310 

120 

1851-6-4 ... 

180,032 

1,10,349 

W 

07,310 20.859 

6136 

20,676 

8 

l,42,1‘i57 

1,40,761 

146 

1852-63 ... 

lD7,6fiU 

1,20,625 

105 

60,21.5 25,1164 

4038 

20,701 

1 

98 

18j3-64 ... 

196,^84 

1,19,871 

26 

02,967 27.54.3 

4901 

26,179 

122 

1,60,104 

92 

1854-56 ... 

200,024 

222,2.'^; 

1,24,097 

75 

4.5,6451 V4a)00 

4U08 

24 .664 


l,ft«,294 

82 

isss-w ... 


42 

30,222130,8M 

8449 

26 ,224 


1,01,029 

80 

1856-57 ... 

24li,4tl0l 1,47,417 

196 

11,037 

5572 

1613 

26.T44 


1,74,978 

80 

1857-68 ... 

253.041' 1,51.486 

1ft 

4.V2e 

1910 

612 

25,727 


1,77,812 

92 

1858-60 ... 

264.068 1.63.3041 16 

5942^ 175-5 

426 

25,487 


1,79,201 

84 

1859-60 ... 

268.72111,55.130 

ir> 

51021 1509 

S90 

26,107 

... 

1,80.678 

76 

1800-61 ... 

201,838 

l,56,G30l 15 

40191 UT7 

S49 

27.027 

... 

1,83,891 

02 

1801-62 ... 

203,943 

i,s7/ao 

15 

41841 1058 

360 

3‘2,:U9 


1,90.214 

52 

186-4-03 

2Qi,m 

1,58.051' 14 

4021 

88f» 

K30 

32,004 


1.90,401 

30 

1863-64 ... 

•266,528 

1.68.551 

14 

:^224 

49& 

206 

32.772 


1,91,519 

24 

1864-67 ... 

266,809 

1.58,730 ... 

sm 

4^ 

181 

33.823 


1,92,784 

1,92,903 

n 

1865.66 ... 

260.02011,58.623 ... 


698 

240 

34,040 


19 

1866-67 ... 

204,90411,57.72^ 


399:-i 

1422 

340 

33,811 


1,91,880 2.i 

1,92,608 72 

1887-68 ... 

26ft,066) 1,57.0301 ... 

3788 

1134 

312 

34,906 


1868.09 ... 

204.0-2811,67.841! ... 

4200 

1306 

363 

34,141 


1,02,345 

80 

1869.70 ... 

204,775 

1,68,0891 ... 

413-2 

1000 

396 

31,232 


1,92,717 

64 

1870-71 ... 

i04,84V 

1,58,0971 ... 

3083 

904 

1000 

33,729 


1,02,826; 60 

1871-72 ... 

264,^64 

T,58,101 
1,58,103 

14 

4024 

1018 

146 

32,785 


1,91,020 

50 

1872-73 ... 

264,841 

11 

4046 

1017 

263 

32,791 


1,91,146 

40 

1873-74 ... 

265,240 


14 

8dr^4 

926 

103 

38,018 


1,91,3(19 

1,91,351 

52 

1874.75 ... 

206,280 

1,08,169; ... 

f>d84 

877 

2631 

33,051 



Bfiviftion 

Survey. 

18r5-75 

263,.308 

2,82,72f1 


4179 

940 

1074 

;^6,929 

-. 

2,71,332 


1876-77 ... 

2rtS.299 

2,32.677 

8»1 

41171 9r>5 

1963 

36,642 

14,807 

2,55,5841 ... 

1877-78 .. 

2fi9.730l ■2.84.,55( 


61fi£ 

1906 

617 

37,009 

4501 

2,67,8781 ... 

1878-79 .. 

263,837 

1 2,34,2SC 


em 

‘2374 

990 

30,749 

4025 

2,67,944 

... 

j 1879-80 .. 

201,720 

1 2,30,eoa 


14,347 

6930 

1110 

36,609 

622 

2,68,006^ 
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Chapter VIII. Bankslpur, which had been settled in 1846-47^ was resettled in 
187fi-77.^ After the first survey^ a redistribution had taken place, 
by which eighty villages remained in the Bankapur eub-diviaion. 
Revision Suevev, pf^y-two had been transferred to Karajgi, four to H4ngal, and one 
^t876^T' Hubli. Old Bankdpur was much broken by villages belonging 

to the Savanur state and to other sub-divisions. From the extreme 
west to the extreme east was about forty miles. During the thirty 
years ending 1875-70 communications had been greatly improved. 
A cart road had been opened between Ilubli and Sirsi and another 
joining Bankapur with Sirsi and passing near Ilangal. Roads 
had also been made leading by the Arbail pass to K^rwdr and 
Kumta. A lino ran between Haveri and Sirsi by Samasgi which 
opened communication with Kumta. A road from Hiivori to 
Ilitvarmr joined Bankapur with Belari. The rupee price of jvdri 
had risen from 202 pounds in 1844 to 8G pounds in 1874, of wheat 
from 100 to 28 pounds, of gram from 82 to 28 pounds, and of rice 
from 86 to 42 pounds. Cotton had risen from £.7 10^. (Rs. 75) the 
khandi of 784 pounds in 1840 to about £10 (Rs. 100) the khandi 
in 1870. 

Comparing the nine years ending 1855 with the eight years 
ending 1874, the area hold for tillage had risen from 189,090 
acres to 223,804 acres and the collections from £8614 to £10,857 
(Ra. 80,140-Rs. 1,08,570). The details are : 

Banhdpwr TUlaijc and Jievemte, ISSU - ISti, 


TsAft. 

Oouuptod 

Land. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

ReniiB' 

1 Bions. 

Out- 

sbandinus. 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

1 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

lasB-isif. ... 

18IG.|ffi5 . 

1850-1860 . 

18116-1S74 . 

106,158 

189,690 

211,632 

223,304 

55,269 

1 35,620 
3664 
1933 

80,849 

86,113 

1,06,913 

1,08,573 

14,935 

6$7 

1 

7107 

4267 


The average notices issued in default of timely payment of 
revenue from 1872-73 to 1874-75 were 162. During the same period 
land had only twice been sold. In 1875 about sovonty-five per cent 
of tho Government lands were tilled by tbe men whose names appeared 
as holders in the Government books, either solely or in partnership, 
with ethers. Tho holders sublet about fourteen per cent on money 
rents and four per cent on produce or grain rents. Three per cent 
were arable assessed waste, a proportion of which consisted of valuable 
grass lands which were not allowed to he taken for tillage but 
wore yearly sold by auction. Three per cent was unarable unassessed 
waste. In eighty-eight villages of the sub-division there was not 
a single waste survey field. What waste there was was generally 
in tho villages to the west, bordering on the forest, where grazing 
was abundant and in tho eastern villages where there was much 
poor hilly land. I'he returns showed a rise in population from 

' Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 7 of 4th Jan. 1876, Gov. Ecb. 1031 of 16th Feb. 1876, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 
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67,722 in X846-47 to 88,869 in 1875 or thirty-one per cent; in flat 
roofed and tiled houses from 10,481 to 14,908 or forty-two per cent; 
in carts from 1641 to 4115 or 150 per cent; and in horses and ponies 
from 912 to 939 or three per cent. On the other hand thatched houses 
had fallen from 2854 to 2089 or twenty-seven per cent j farm cattle 
from 21,877 to 21,624 or ono per centj cows, buffaloes, and thoir 
young from 38,400 to 34,740 or nine per cont; and sheep and goats 
from 18,064 to 12,976 or thirty-four per cent. The number of looms 
had risen from 395 in 1845 to 867 in 1875. The soil and climate 
varied greatly. In the west red clay slate soils were common like 
the Ilubli rod soils. The centre of tho sub-division was black soil 
with occasional hills and patches of rod. 1 n the east were outcrops of 

granite or rather of gneiss. The black soils were of a superior quality 
and were excellently suited for tho growth of cotton, especially of 
New Orleans cotton. In tho west the rainfall was rather heavy for 
superior dry-crop tillage. The centre of the sub-division, passing 
from west to east, enjoyed an excellent and certain rainfall, and 
was well suited for the growth of dry crops. In the north and south 
belt of villages, the rainfall was somewhat less certain and seasonable, 
as the villages, especially the eastern villages, got more of the later 
heavy rains and loss of tho early Juno rains. Rico was grown in 
the western and to a less extent in the centre villages. Jvdri, hdjri, 
wheat, tur and other pulses, and oil-seeds as well as cotton were 
abundant in the centre and east, especially i‘n the central tract 
stretching from tho extreme southor*ly point, south of tho Varda, 
through a lino passing near tho town of Savanur, to the extreme 
northern villages of the sub-division. Cotton was the great 
exportable produce and as tho soil and the damp air were specially 
favourable to it. New Orleans had to a great extent supplanted the 
local variety. 123 ponds and reservoirs wero used for watering land, 
but none of them hold water during the hot weather. The garden 
products were cocoa and betel palms, sugarcane, and the betel vine. 
Rice was also grown as a change crop in garden land. The chief 
industries were the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and blankets. 
Karajgi, Navo Riti, and Bankdpur had the largest hand-loom weaving 
population. Haveri was a great centre of the cardamom trade, as 
cardamoms were supposed to have no value until they were soaked in 
■ the water of a well at Haveri. The other trading towns wore Bankapur, 
Karajgi, and Hulgur. The people wore well fed, well housed, and 
well clad, and generally strong and healthy. Their field tools and 
cattle wero good. Tillage was careful especially in gardens and in 
the fields of lugalgi and its neighbouring villages. 

All fields both dry and watered had to be remeasured. The 
number of survey fields in the 137 villages of tho sub-division was 
raised from 11,685 to 17,396. Tho total area was 259,776 acres 
against 258,988 acres according to the old survey. Of rice there was 
a total area of 6680 acres against 6160 recorded by the old survey. 
Of this 3105 acres were Government laud against 2655 according 
to the last survey. Tho garden area was returned at 1516 acres of 
which 965 were Government against 1458 acres and 866 Government 
‘ according to the former survey. A highest dry-crop acre rate of 
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Sa. (Ea. 1|) was adopted for four isolated villages among the Hanga} 
villages ; 4a. (Es. 2) for fifty villages of which sixteen were on the 
western border of the main block of the sub-division and thirty-four 
were to the east of the third class of villages ; 4/;. 6d (Es. 2\) for 
fifty-two villages lying to tho west of the sub-division ; 3s. 3d, 
(Es. If) for twenty-five villages lying to the east of tho thirty-four 
villogoB of tho second class ; and 2s. 9d. (Es. 1|) for six villages in 
the extreme east of tho Biib-division. The highest rice acre rate 
was fi-xed at Ids. (Es. 8), and tho highest garden acre rate at £1 4.9. 
(Rs. 12). The average acre rate over the whole Government 
occupied land of every kind according to the revised settlement 
was 2s, 4\d. (Ee. 1 as. 2^) or 9fd. (Of as.) higher than la. 6|d. 
(12^2- tis.)j tho exi.sting average rate. Tho effect of the revised 
settlement was an increase of 49'5 per cent. The following statement 
gives tho details : 

BanhdpuT Revision StUlement, JS76-77. 
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... 


There were no cases of excessive increase on whole villages. In 
three villages only did tho enhancement exceed eighty per cent. 
These as well as half of the villages in which the enhancement was 
between seventy and eighty per cent, were villages of tho third class 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4a. Gd. (Es. 2J). In other 
cases large enhancements were mostly due to increase in the area of 
rice or garden land. 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1836-46), the tillage area fell from about 73,000 acres in 1836-37 to 
about 54,000 acres in 1845-46, and collections variodfrom about£7800 
in 1836-37 to about £14,100 in 1839-40 (Es. 78,000-Es. 1,41,000). 
During tho first ten years of the survey lease (1846-56), tho tillage 
area rose from about 78,000 acres in 1846-47 to about 114,000 
acres in 1855-56, and collections from about £9900 to about £14,300 
(Rs. 99,OOO.Ra. 1,43,000); during the noxt ten years (1856-66) the 
tillage area rose from about 124,000 acres in 1856-57 to about 
135,000 acres in 1865-66 and collections from about £15,000 to about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,50j00O-Eb. 160,000) ; and during tho last ten years 
(1866-76), the tillage area fell from about 134,800 acres in 1866-67 
to about 132,800 in 1875-76 and collections from about £10,000 to 
about £15,800 (Rs. 1,60,000 - Es. 1,58,000). During the four years 
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after the revision survey (187G-80) the tillag-e area varied from about 
137,000 acres in 1877-78 to about 131,000 acres in 1870-80, and 
collections from about £21,800 (Rs. 2,18,000) in 1878-70 to about 
£21,100 (Rs. 2,11,000) in 1870-77. The details are:' 
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In 1878, 215 villages of the old Haiigal sub-diviaion and tho old TldnQfil-Tnmii, 
Taras petty division were revised.® Under a new distribution of 1S7S-7U. 
these villages, 119 had gone to Now Hniigal, sixty-five to Bankapur, 
twelve to Karajgi, twelve to Ilubli, and seven to Kalghatgi. The 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CLV. .<>0, S‘2-RX 

* Col. Aiiileraoii, Surv. Couir, 178 of .Srtl February 1877, Gov. Res. 2864 of 3rd May 
1877. Bora. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 
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Chapter VIII. country included in this Hangal-Taras block of villages contained 
Land- 399'45 square miles and was about forty-two miles from north to' 
south. Tho narrower strip to the north as far south as Dhundshi 
‘comprised the old Taras petty division^ and the country to the south 
of Dhundshi comprised the old Ilangal sub-division. Since 1847, 
when the former survey was introduced, communications had greatly 
improved. Tho main road from Ilubli to tho port of Kumta by 
Sirsi passed through the Taras villages; another road between the 
DhArwiir plains and Kumta led from Baukdpiir by Hangal to Sirai. 
From Bankdpur a main line of road passed Avest to Mundgod in 
Kanara, from Mundgod two roads led to tho con.st one by Sirsi 
to Kumta, the other by Yelhlpur and the Arbail pass either to 
Kumta or to Karwdr, 'I'he south of Ilangal was crossed from east 
to west by a main line of road from Maisur tbrougb Harihar to Sirsi. 
A fifth line of road'ran from south to north from Maisur through 
Hdngal, Dhundshi, and Taras to Ilubli. Minor lines and cross 
linos were numerous. The average rupee price of husked rice had 
risen from 256 pounds in 1817-20 to 76 pounds in 1867-76; of 
Jvdri from 154 pounds to 70 pounds; of rdffi from 106 pounds to 102 
pounds; of coarse sugar from 40 pounds to It) pounds; of betelnut 
from 14 pounds to 6 pounds; and of cocoanuts from 4.?. ll|d. 
(Ks. 2 an. 7xV) the hundred to Otf. O^d. (Rs. 4 as, The 

Shringeri Vad or dam across tho Dharma at Shringeri, about six 
miles south-west of the town of Hdngal, had a channel which ran 
about twelve miles filling many ponds on the vvay\ A second 
dam near Kanchi Neglur, about thirteen miles lower down the 
_ Dharma, fed tho largo Naregal reservoir. The rain returns showed 
a rainfall at Hdngal of 29’97 inches in 1873, of 54’64 inches in 
1874, of 29'41 in 1875, and of 22']5 up to the Ist of October 1870. 
Comparing the ten years ending 1840-47 with tlie nine years 
ending 1875-70 tho tillage area had risen from 54,071 acres to 
125,171 acres ; and collections from £8311 to £12,943 (Rs. 83,110- 
Its. 1,29,430). Tho following is a summary of tho details : 

Hdmial-Taros Land Revenue, 1SS7‘1S76. 
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In 1877 about seventy per cent of tho Government land was tilled 
by the men whose names wore entered as holders in the Government 
books, or by members of their families. The holders tilled three 
per cent in partnership with others and let sixteen per cent to 
tenants on money-rents and eleven per cent on produce or grain 
rents. Between 1873-74 and 1875-70 an average of 213 uoticos 
had been issued in default of timely payment of rent, and in two 
cases land had been sold for failure to pay. The returns showed an 
increase iu population from 73,608 in 1848-49 to 80,373 in 1876 or 
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nine per cent, in flat-roofed houses from 1688 to 4422 or 162 per 
cent, in tiled houses from 2285 to 3670 or sixty per cent, in field 
cattle from 27,541 to 27,789 or one per cent, in carts from 1615 to 
4253 or 163 per cent, in drinkinf^ ponds from 102 to 107 or 4‘9 
per cent, and in watering ponds from 1106 to 1179 or C‘6per cent. 
On the other hand thatched houses had fallen from 11,228 in 1848-49 
to 8892 in 1876 or twenty per cent, cows and buffaloes from 55,401 
to 42,000 or twenty-four per cent, sheep and goats from 10,339 to 
7962 or twenty-three per cent, and horses and ponies from 880 to 
557 or thirty-six per cent. The climate and products of the eastern 
and western villages varied greatly. The eastern villages had a large 
area of excellent soil yielding jvdri, cotton, and the other better class 
dry crops, and enjoying an evoellent and certain rainfall. Though 
the early rains were the most important, tlio later or October rain 
was seldom wanting. The change in passing west was exceedingly 
rapid. While the eastern villages were pure dry-crop villages, the 
extreme south-west villages in old Hangal were pure rice villages. 
Every gradation of climate and tillage was passed through in the 
villages between the eastern and western extremes, every few miles 
increasing the rice element in the tillage. The change was specially 
marked and rapid in the old Taras petty division. The irrigational 
channels were in good repair. Cocoa and betel palm cultivation 
throve well, and sugarcane and betel vino wore also grown, 
Dhnndshi in tho north and Alur in the south were the most important 
markets. 351 looms of ^hich about one-fifth were blanket-looms were 
at work; the rest made coarse cloth for local use. Produce went to 
tho coast and to the north and oast. Rice went both to the coast 
and north to Hubli; sugar cocoanuts and betel wont chiefly to 
Hubli, and some wont east; cotton went to the west coast. During 
the fair season fodder was in great demand. Tho husbandry and 
condition of the people were generally good, but, from their nearness 
to. the Kdnara forests, the western villages were poor and feverish. 

Of tho. 215 villages, sixty-nine were entirely and 143 were 
partially reclassed. The following statement gives a comparison, of 
the area of the different kinds of land according to the first and 
according to the second survey : 


Hdngal-Taras Arable, Area. 
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For revision purposes, tke 215 villages were divided into six 
classes. The first class contained six eastern detached villages ; tho 
second contained thirty-two villages on the east margin of the old 
H6ngal sub-division and the Taras petty division of Hubli; the third 

B 98-70 
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contained thirty-two villages immediatoly to the west of tho second 
class; the fourth consisted of thirty-seven villages to the west of 
tho third class ; tho fifth contained fifty-seven villages to the west 
of the fourth class j and the sixth class consisted of fifty-one 
villages on the western border in and on the margin of tho forests. 
The highest dry-crop aero rates were 4s. fid. (Rs. 2^) for tho first 
clasSj 4s. (Es. 2) for the second, 3.s. fid. (Rs. IJ) for tho third, 3s. 
(Rs. H) for the fourth, 2s. fid. (Rs. H) for the fifth, and 2s_. (Re. ]) 
for tho sixth. There was no rice land in the first class. Rice lands 
in the next four classes wore assessed at 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre at the 
highest; and those in the sixth class at 14s. (Rs. 7). Garden land 
was assessed at a highest acre rate of £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The effect 
of tho revised rates on the tillagis area was an increase of 40’1 per 
cent. The details are d 


Hnwjul-Tarm Tfevision Seitlemenl, 1878-70. 
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18,1197 

.8823 

31,557 

17,822 

24,260 

.80,888 

20,361 

S.'iB8 
28,.893 
21,320 

80,027 

18,348 

6318 

46,B68 

24.071 

36,133 

44,588 

28,811 

62 

283 

184 

2066 

6627 

1S97 

25 

412 

1K8 

1785 

8966 

1310 

R6S9 
28 876 
21,810 
25,762 
35,054 
20,245 

0343 

47,068 

2.6,159 

.86,868 

48,589 

30,1.64 

66-3 

47-8 

44-2 

40- 5 
46-7 

41- 6 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 4 

1 0 

Total... 

215 

128,137 

1,27,704 

125,668 

1,86,005 

10,410 

7626 

135,977 

1 94,131 

461 



During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1837-1847). the tillage area foil from about 59,000 acres in 1837-38 
to about 46,000 acres in 1846-47, and collections varied from about 
£13,800(Rs. 1,38,000) in 1840-41 toabout£9000 (Rs. 90,000)in 1837-88. 
During the first ten years of tbe survey lease (1847-57), the tillage 
area rose fi'om about 52,600 acres in 1847-48 to about 108,300 acres 
in 1856-57 and collections from about £9400 to about £16,000 
(Rs. 94,000-R8. 1,60,000); during the next ten year.s (1857-67), the^ 
tillage area rose from about 114,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
127,000 acres in 1866-67, and collections from about £10,.500 to about 

£18,100(Rs.l,65,000-Rs.l,81,000);andduriugtbeelevenyearsending 

1877-78, the tillage area varied from about 127,000 acresin 1867-68 
to about 123,000 acres in 1876-77 and collections from about £18,000 
to about £17,300 (Rs. 1,80,000-Rs. 1,73,000). _ During tho two years 
after tbo revision settlement (1878-80) the tillage area fell from 
about 125,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 124,000 acresin 1879-80, 
but collections rose from about £24,000 to about £25,000 
(Rs. 240,000 - Rs. 2,50,000). The details are ■? 


' Bom. fiov. Sel. CLVI. 30. 


* Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVl, .37-39, 54, 
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Survey. 
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1862-63 
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13U1-0S 
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1866-67 
1807-68 

1838- 09 
1809-70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 
1873-73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 
1876-76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 
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1878- 70 

1879- 80 .. 
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27,608 
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47,175 
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1,0t),tl64 
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172 
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57,128 

96,322 
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109,224 
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1.38,0101 

57,31,5 
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8420 

110,134 
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47,713 
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1,34,464 
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41,232 
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93,674 

63,669 

77,902 

loy 

65,498 

49,113 

10,926 

36,361 
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1.33,722 

77,016 

90,451 

6 

54,327 

37,218 

13,56.3 

3«,*202 

« 

1,40,142 

77,887 

89,874 

12 
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1,00,403 
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93,832 

8 
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84,986 
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1ft 
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13 
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85,747 
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7 
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18 
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26,2tW 
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,,, 
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. 
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6919 
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14,813 
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4113 

42,966 
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124,240 
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4398 

42.050 
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42,885 
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1,27,761 


12,770 

8150 

y060 

42,888 


1,73,261 

123,020 

1,27,587 

56 

12,873 

8267 

ti673 

4iJ,8B6 

12 

1,72,078 

1‘23,728 

1,28,271 


10,293 

8457 

son 

43,821 

328 

1,74,775 

125,27:4 

1,87,936 


11,033 

9,171 

1 

1 ft,.SI 7 

46,872 

62S 

2.30,607 

124,294 

1,86,561 


1 1 *2,088 

10,955 

1 *2. ’iTiti 

49,989 

SIC 
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Ijbs. 

157 

169 

218 

180 

172 

198 

2S5 

239 

228 

192 


180 

192 

132 

850 

172 

160 

320 

144 

120 

104 

112 

96 

100 

112 

100 

48 

41 

40 

44 

48 

66 

100 

104 

96 

64 

46 

50 

64 

50 

61 


In 1878, tlie revision settlement was liogun in loO villages of the 
old Rdnobenniir eub-divisiou, which bad been settled in 1847-48d 
Of these villages, at the time of tho revision settlement, ninety-four 
were in Ranebennur and tho remaining thirty-six wore in Karajgi. 
Accoi'dit!g to tliB old survey tho area of these 130 villages was 
304,559 acres, and according to the revision survey it was 306,270, 
of which 53,441 were imarablo. Except its neighbour Kod, Hane- 
bennur was the most southern sub-divi.si on of the Eombay Presidency 
above tho Sahyddris, It was bounded on tho east and soutli by 
tho Tuiigbhadra which, excepting two villages on the eastern bank, 
separated it from Bolari on the east and from Maisur on the south. 
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1 Col. Antlorson, Siirv. Coiru-. 75 of 21st January 1878, Gov, Roa. 1546. of 26th 
March 1878. Bom. Gov. Sol, CLIX. 
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On. the west there were the old Bankdpur and Kod sub-divisions 
and on the north the alienated district o^ Sdngli. During the 
thirty-two years ending 1877 local produce prices had varied 
for husked rice from 160 pounds the rupee in 1850 and 1851 
to 24 pounds in 1865 or an increase of 666 p4r cent j for Indian 
millet or jvari from 256 pounds in 1852 to 18 pounds in 1865 
or an increaso of 1322 por cent •, and for wheat from 84 pounds in 
1848 to 6 pounds in 1865 or an increase of 1300 por cent. The 
following statoraont gives a summary of the prices during the 
twenty-nine years ending 1876. The average of the ten years 
ending 1867 was much raised by the exceptional prices wbich 
prevailed from 1862 to 1865, the years of the American Wav during 
wbich cotton had risen to over £70 (Us. 700) the hhandi-.^ 


Produce Rupee Price:i, 18^/8-1876. 


Vbab, 

Hiirtkod 

Rice. 

Jvdri. Wheat. 

1848-1857 

1858-1867 

1868-1878 

Pounds. 

1S6 

.■56 

57 

Pounds. Pounds. 
174 74 

72 36 

76 1 28 


When the original survey wa.s introduced these villages did not 
contain ono mile of mado road. Since 1846 the tract had been 
crossed by two main lines ; one from Bangalor and Harihar, where 
there was a bridge over the Tungbhadra, to Hubli, the old made 
road from Poona to Bangalor; and one which branched from the 
Poona-Bangalor road about four miles north-west of TTarihar and 
passed through Kod and Sirsi to Kumta. A third road ran east 
and west through the north of the tract from Havanur to Il^ngal 
and Kumta, and carried much traffic between Belari, from which 
Hdvanur was about ninety miles distant, and south Dharwiir. All 
these three routes especially the Poona-Bangalor trunk road carried 
a heavy cart traffic during the greater part of the year, and created 
a great demand for fodder. Other local roads joined large markets 
and formed feeders to the main lines. A comparison of the average 
of the ten years ending 1856-57 and 1876-77, shows a spread from 
96,179 to 157,603 acres in the tillage area, a fall from 86,388 to 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CLTX. l.S-14, 43. The details of the thirty-two years are ; 


i?<tneft«nm*r Pradtice Rupee PHeee, 131,6 -1377, 
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J vdri. 
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1 
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Lba. 

Lba. 
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Lbs. 

Lbs, 
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1846 ... 

112 

96 

60 

1857 ... 

140 

112 


1868 ... 

48 

96 

44 

1847 ... 

128 

162 

80 

1858 ... 

138 

128 

60 

1849 ... 

48 

70 

16 

1848 ... 

14C 

103 

84 

IH.IO ... 

92 

108 

64 

1870 ... 

72 

112 

14 

1846 ... 

142 

163 

71 

I860 ... 

66 
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68 

22 

1850 ... 

160 

388 

SO 

1801 ... 

64 

80 


1873 ... 

48 

64 

24 

1851 ... 

■ 160 

238 

80 

I«fi3 ... 

40 


76 

1873 

6i 

76 

28 

18,52 


256 


1883 

82 


13 

1874 ... 

64 

W) 

38 

1H53 ... 

108 

128 

72 

1864 ... 

83 

38 

12 

IH76 ... 

68 

72 

38 

1854 ... 


128 


1865 ... 

24 

18 

6 

1876 ... 

64 

49 

32 

1806 ... 
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64 

1886 ... 

40 

41 

24 

1877 ... 

28 

16 
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1856 ... 

... 

... 
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31,279 acres in the waste arable land, and a rise in collections from 
£8070 to £11,509 (Rs. 80,760-R3. 1,15,090). The details are;i 

Rdnehennur Land Revenue, 1R37 - 1&77. 


In 3878, eighty-one per cent of Government land was tilled by 
the men whose names were entered as holders in the Government 
books, of -which they tilled three per cent in partnership with 
■others, The holders let to tenants fourteen per cent on money 
routs and five per cent on grain rents, generally one-half of the 
crop. During the thirty years ending 1877, the returns showed 
a rise in population from 00,064 in 1847 to 82,469 in 1877 or 
24‘S per cent^ in flat-roofed and tiled houses from 9160 to 34,784 
or 61’4 per cent; in .field cattle from 18,042 to 20,110 or eleven per 
cent; in carts from 899 to 3114 or 246 per cent; in wolls and 
water-lifts from 687 to 1032 or fifty per cent; and in drinking 
ponds and reservoirs from fifty-six to sixty-eight or twenty-one per 
cent. Thatched houses showed a fall from 3704 to 2710 or 20*8 
per cent; cows, bu-ffaloes and their young from 87,342 to 26,035 or 
28'7 per cent; sheep and goats from 36,118 to 22,701 or thirty- 
seven per cent; horses and ponies from 628 to 427 or thirty-one per 
cent; and watering ponds and reservoirs fi'om eighteen to seventeen or 
five per cent. The north and -west of the tract -was chiefly black cotton 
soil, and in the centre and west black and red gravelly and stony 
soils -were mixed, and tho conntry was broken by several ranges and 
patches of low stony red hills. All tho better rice land bore sugar¬ 
cane every third year or an after-crop of grain or pulse. The climate 
of the east and the -west of tho tract differed greatly. In tho west and 
centre, the rainfall was generally snfiicient and favourable and much 
more certain than in tho east and north-east. Tho extreme north¬ 
east of tho tract lay on the edge of the belt subject to uncertain 
rainfall. The rest of the tract shared in both monsoons and enjoyed 
an unusually large supply of the eastern or Madras monsoon. Of 
the whole crops about sixty-two per cent belonged to the early and 
thirty-eight per cent to the late harvest. It -was e.s.sentially a dry 
crop tract jvdri, tur, wheat, oilseeds, and cotton being the chief 
crops. Tho New Orleans variety of cotton was more largely grown 
than the ntitivc sort and throve -ss'ell. What rice was met -with was 
■mostly grown in the west. Only five villages had large reservoirs 
with water lasting till late in the hot weather, when tho .supply was 
restored by the early May thunderstorms. The chief croj)s -were 
Jvdri covering thirty-four per cent, tur 3'8 per cent, castor 2‘9 
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1 The average outstandiug balance Ra. 476 in the'ten years ending 1877 is due 
entirely to the outstandings o£ the famine year 1876-77. Rom. Gov. Scl. GLIX. 15. 
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per cent, kuUhi 4!'9 per cent, and American and country cotton 
t'ourtoeu per cent of tlio area under tillage. Cotton was tho largest 
and most valuable ex.port. Besides cotton, grain of all kinds was 
exported, and oil-soods, sugar, cocoanuts, and betelnuts were all 
valuable products most of wln’cli were grown for export. The 
tract was well supplied with markets, those of Byadgi, Rd,nebennur,, 
and Gutal being the chief. 'J'hroughout the tract tillage was good, 
the fields were fairly cultivated, and manure was freely used. Tho 
people were well-to-do. 

Changes caused by Tungbhadra floods made revised measure¬ 
ments necessary over a large area. For revision purposes the 
villages wore arranged into lour classes. Tho first class comprised 
thirty-five villages close to tho groat Poona-Bangalor road. The 
second class included twenty-four villages to the south-west of the 
first class. The third class contained sixty-three villages to the 
east and north-east of the sub-division, Tho fourth class consisted 
of the eight extremo north-eastern villages. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate for the first was 4^. (Rs. 2) ; for the second 3s. 6ci (Rs. 1|) j 
for the third 3s. 3d, (Ks, IJ); and for the fourth 2s. 9d. (Rs. If). 
The rice lands were assessed at one nniform highest acre rate of 
lOs. (Rs. 8). For garden lands a highest acre rate of £1 4a. (Rs. 12) 
was adopted. The eli'ect of tho revision settlement was an increase 
of 4()‘l per cent. Tho details are: 

Bdnebeimur Bevifmi iSMleme.nt, 1878-79. 
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During tho ten years before tbo original survey settlement (1887- 
1847) tho tillage area fell from about 75,000 acres in 1837-38 to 
about 50,000 acres in 1846-47, and collections varied from about 
£12,450 (Rs. 1,24,.500) in 1839-40 to £9450 (Rs. 94,500) in 1845-46. 
During the first ton years of tho survey lease (1847-1857), the tillage 
area rose from about 65,000 acres in 1847-48 to about 125,000 acres 
in 1856-57, and collections from about £5500 to about £13,000 
(Rs. 55,000-Rs. 1,30,000) j during tho next ten years (1857-1867), 
the tillage urea rose from about 131,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
163,000 acres in 1866-67 and collections from about £13,200 to 
about £15,600 (Rs. 1,32,000-Rs. 1,56,000) ; and during the eleven 
years ending 1877-78 the tillage area foil from about 163,000 acres 
in 1867-68 to about 156,000 acres in 1877-78 and collections 
from about .tl5,500 to about ,£13,500 (Rs. 1,5.5,000 - Rs. 1,35,000), 
During the four years after tho revision settlement (1878-1882), the 
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tillage area fell from about 147,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 135,000 
ncres in 1881-82 and collections from about £18,200 to about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,82,000 - Rs. 1,60,000). The details are 

Rdnehmij^ir, ISO Villages : Survey Results, 1S37-1882. 
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150,2iid 

42,im 

104K 

29,980 

2418 

1,06,194 


]844-46 ... 

62,31i 

74,504 

1018 

164,174 

44,891 

2348 

29,174 

712 

1,04,297 

'ofl 

1845-46 .. 

47,427) 


5239 

160,702 

51,07<i 

5201 

27,477 

2373 

04,500 

1844-47 ... 

49,680 

72,797) 

2412 

169,664 

50,931 

5743 

27,712 

1558 

1,02,280 

162 

Survey. 











1847-48 ... 

66,196 

78,096 

20,905 

110,797 

57,878 

4974 

23,266 

30,037 

56,393 

192 

1848-49 ... 

78,107 

69.987 

70,606 

106 

103,242 

61,431 

9700 

20,929 

1,00,450 

102 

1849-60 .. 

78,02t 

45 

103,320 

51,449 

86.54 

20,503 


99,807 

79,715 

1,11,739 

2BX 

1850-61 ... 

81,93? 

72,809 

9 

100.623 

49,379 

8528. 20,496 

£2,109 

238 

1851-52 ... 

97,278 

83,018 

8 

8-1,314 

39,280 

8340 

20,370 


259 

1852-6.3 ... 

101,684 

85,690 

8 

81,211 

36,881 

7834 

30,400 


1,13,816 


1853.64 ... 

l0'i,S64 

85,567 

222 

81,688 

37,986 

8415 

22,884 

45 

1,16,599 

12& 

1864-6.5 ... 

111,267 

90,64-5 

46 

73,205 

33,381 

9687 

22,9h7 


1,23,174 

108 

1355.66 ... 

119,787 

94,726 

11 

6-7,045 

29,405 

8031 

23,0Gft 


1,25,755 

112 

1886-57 ... 

12-7,307 

V)ii»032 

,,, 


26,186 

806;i( 23,073 


1,29,168 

1867-38 ... 

130,74C 

i,03,na 


64,267 

22,107 

687-5 

23,273 


1,22,296 

l20 

1808-69 ... 

186,297 

1,05,022 
1,07,2^7 


60,870 

20,441 

6823 

23,329 


1,35,174 

108 

1869-60 ... 

139,^55 

... 

46,771 

18,229 

11707 

28,527 


1,37,581 

’80 

laeo-ei ... 

147,144 

1,11,180 


89,249 

14,478 

5682 

23,942 


1,40,804 

1861-62 ... 

142,96f 

1,09.012 


4.5,622 

17,296 

7491 

27,710 


1,44,213 


1862-63 ... 

149,107 

1,12,062 


89,767 

14,519 

716.3 

27,440 


1,46,661 

'88 

186-3-64 ... 

161,68-5 

l,lT,4!9a 

• I. 

27,469 

9171 

7276 

27,4-«l 


1,.52,218 

1864-66 ... 

164,092 

1,18,297 


2.5,125 

8567 

11,003 

27,693 


1,66,998 

18 

1866-66 ... 

ws.ni 

1.18.009 


26,054 

SSOC 

9840 

28,179 


1,56,028 

44 

1866-67 ... 

168,250 

1,18,0S6 


25,983 

8856 

10410 

27,616 


1,56,061 


1867-68 ... 

163,239 

1,18,021 


26,014 

8584 

9774 

27,611 


1,55,406 

96 

1868-69 ... 

160,466 

1,10,863 

... 

•28,S32 

29,871 

10,079 

8106 

27,««*il 


1,52,630 

70 

1869-70 ... 

169,780 

1,16,570 


10,466 

6101 

27,686 


1,60,860 

112 

1870-71 ... 

17)9,165 

1,16,393 

7 

30,649 

10,093 

7785 

27,778 


1,51,950 


1871-72 ... 

166,823 

1,16,328 



11,790 

5418 

27,721 


1,-18,467 

64 

1872-73 ... 

164,022 

144,0ti0 


35,604 

18,001 

8008 

27,724 


1,49,792 


1573-74 ... 

164.554 

1,14,300 


36,058 

12,770 

5140 

27,631 


1,47,080 

79 

1874-75 ... 

155,9^18 

l.l.^llS 

1,16,228 



12,285 

5574 

37,485 


1,48,207 

72 

1875-78 ... 

156,193 


na,772 

12,232 

5530 

37.563 


1,4»,320 


1876-77 ... 

165,793 

1,15,0:^5 


26,2U 

9-597 

2870 

27,598 

47o6 

1,10,747 


1877-78 ... 

156,913 

1,15,245 


23,834 

8929 

20U 

27,524 

10,177 

1,34,006 

.4. 

Re^Uion 

Survty. 











1878-79 ... 

147.132 

1,5.5,793 


36,677 

15,667 

1603 

29,6-70 

4941 

1,82,094 


1879-80 ... 

136,84B 

1,49,236 


48,249 

23,114 

1376 

29,610 

44« 

1,79,774 


1880-81 ... 

134,710 

1,48,336 

47 

00,&0.8 

24,344 

1303 

29.53S 

1«2 

1,7U,028 

1,59,672 


1881-82 ... 

136,331 

1,49,122 

16,270 

50,605 

23,TC4 

1433 

29,-2-20 

4858 



In 1878-79 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
247 villages of the old Kod sub-division.^ The thirty years’ 
survey settlement had been introduced into 245 of these villages 
in 1848-49 and into the two remaining villages in 1861-62. At 
the revision survey 178 of these villages belonged to Kod, 
twenty-three to Ranebennur, twenty-eight to Karajgi, and eigh¬ 
teen to HAngaL The total area of the sub-division was 334,267 


> Bom. Gov. Sel. CUX. 43-45. 

“ Col. Anderson, Surv, Oomr. 150 of 14th February 18/9, Gov, Res. 1678 of 27th 
March 1879. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 
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aores.^ The old Kod sub-division was the most southern part of the 
Presidency above the Sahyddris. It formed a projection into Maisur 
which bounded it on the east south and west separating it from 
North Kanara and the coast. The north and east of the sub-division 
had some blnck cotton land, but the soil was generally gravelly and 
sandy. Thesurfacewaswaving andbrohenby smallhills. In the south 
a well marked chain or ridge of hills 800 to 400 feet high, ran across 
the sub-division from, west to east, beginning on the Maisur border 
and ending a little short of the Tungbhadra. On the south between 
Kod and Maisur was a similar and nearly parallel chain. Between 
these two chains ran a valley four to ten miles wide. Different parta 
of Kod varied considerably in climate. In the east the rainfall was 
seldom so heavy as to damage the best dry-crop tillage; farther 
west the rains were heavier and in the extreme west the villages 
were rice villages. Its southerly as well as its westerly position gave 
Kod a share both in the south-west and in the north-east monsoon. 
The south-west was the chief stand-by and rarely failed. In common 
with the rest of the district, in late April and during May, heavy 
thunderstorms often several days in succession put water into the 
ponds and soaking the ground allowed ploughing and other field 
work to be begun. Hence about nine-tenths of the whole cultiva¬ 
tion was early or hharif Entire failure of crops from drought 
was unknowu though it often happened that the monsoon was more 
favourable for one kind of cultivation than for another. The climate 
was in general singularly ternf>erate. In March and April beyond 
a few hours in the middle of the day there was no real heat, and the 
nights were always cool and pleasantly moist. This and the steady 
and certain monsoon rainfall were due to the fifty miles of wood¬ 
land that lay between it and the crest of the Sahyadris. In the 
east the bulk of the tillage was dry-cropymn, cotton, and oilseeds; 
in the west rice and for dry crop rdgi instead of jvdri were the main 
crops. Much sugarcane, the 1876 area was 1362 acres, was grown 
in the lower rice lands watered from ponds ; cocoa and betel palms 
were also grown in the gardens. Kod’s special crop was the red 
chilly or capsicum which was grown as a dry-crop, sometimes in 
fields of several acres. No fewer than 1217 ponds were used for 
irrigation, but few of them were in good repair. Of the total popu- 


' Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX. 1. The details are : 


Kod Area, iSl,8 ond IS78. 


IiSSD. 

1848 

Survey. 

1878 

Survey. 

Dry-crop. 

Bice . 

G-arden. 

Unaroble. 

Total ... 

Acroft 

237,496 

1200 

67,622 

Acres. 

244,660 

32,563 

1968 

66,098 

832,957 

334,23? 


The increase in the total arable area and decrease in the unarable was due to the 
removal of land from unarahle to arable in consequence of its being of a quality 
which could now be cultivated with profit. The decrease in the rice land was due 
partly to the transfer of a portion to the garden head, but mainly to a transfer from 
the rice head to that of dry-crep. Bom, Gov, Sel, CLX, 4. 
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lation of 92^075 about sixty-five per cent were purely agricultural, 
fourteen per cent were partly agricultural, and twenty-one per cent 
were non-agricultural. 

Returns prepared in IS 76 showed 17,018 or 60 per cent 
Government and 11,354 or 40 per cent alienated survey fields in 
occupation. Of the Government fields 13,053 or forty-six per cent 
were tilled by the man who appeared as holder in the Government 
books, 436 fields or ]’54 per cent were tilled by the occupant in 
partnership with other persons, and 3529 fields or 12’43 per cent 
were let to tenants. Of the tenant-tilled holdings 2411 were 
held on money rents and 1118 on grain-rents, which generally 
consisted of one-half to one-third of the produced The registration 
records seemed to show that private sales of land were less common 
than in other parts of the distinct. Prices, though registration 
prices have to be taken with caution, ranged from five or six to 
twenty times the assessment. Largo sums were advanced on land 
mortgages. In 1848 at the beginning of the survey settlement the 
sub-division had not a mile of made road. During the thirty years^ 
lease the opening of tho old Bombay-Madras mail road which 
passed through the north-eastern village.s secured communication 
with Hubli, Dhiirwar, and Belgaum to the north and with Maisnr 
to the south. Coastward one Hue led by Kod, Haunsbhavi, and 
Tilvalli through Sirsi to Kuinta; and a second line from Ilirekerur 
by Sitalkop, a large trade centre about ten miles within the Maisnr 
frontier, by Siddkpur in North K^riara, whence ono road went to 
Sirsi and Kumta and another went down tho Gersappa pass to 
Honavar, Cro.ss roads were numerous. There was no want 
of good markets both within and at no great distance beyond 
the boundaries of the sub-division. Tuminkatti, Masur, Chik- 
Basur, Hirekerur, Chikkerur, Rattihalli, and other minor market 
towns lay within the sub-division, and Byadgi, Hiingal, Haveri, 
SirMkop, and Ranebennur were all first cla.s.s places of trade at no 
great distance over the border. The manufactures were confined 
to the usual cotton and woollen hand-loom weaving. Of 437 looms 
394 were used for making cotton cloth and forty-three for making 
blankets. 

^ In 1848-49 Kod was in a state of extraordinary depression, con¬ 
siderably worse than that of the neighbouring parts of Dharw^r. 
This depression was owing to its isolated position. The neighbour¬ 
hood of Maisnr and the want of roads entirely cut it off from markets. 
It was not till 1872 that road.s were opened from Kod through 
Maisur territory to North Kauara. But from 1848 lines between 
Dharwar and Kdnara began to be opened and between 1851) and 
1860 much progress was made. Taking the average for three of 
the chief market.s of the.sub-division, Kod, Rattihalli, and Hirekerur, 
the produce prices during the fifty-nine years ending 1876 were for 
Indian millet or Jpdri 243^ pounds the rupee during the ten years 
ending 1827, 188^ during the ten years ending 1837, 244 during 
the ten years ending 1847, 302^ during the ten years ending 1857, 
105 daring the ten years ending 1867, and 77^ during the nine 
^years ending 1876. The details are : 


1 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 150 of 14th Feb. 1879, Bom, Gov. Sel.CLX. 13. 
B 98—71 
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Kod RafiUmlli Hirekerur Produce Rupee Prices, 1818-1876, 


Year. 

Eice iti 
Husk. 


Ndtlmi. 

Coarse 

Sugar. 

Betel- 

nuts. 

Cocoa- 
nuts 
pe^ 100. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Hs« a. p. 

1818-.1827 

149 

243i 

297 

60 

134 

2 0 0 

1828-1837 .. 

124 

1884 

2«1 

44 


2 2 1 

1838-1847 .. 

i5:j 

244 

307 

424 

134 

2 2 0 

1848-18.-.7 .. 

179 

snai 

3634 

38 

11 

2 1 11 

1868-1867 .. 

674 

1«5 

1334 

174 

34 

3 4 10 

18S8-1878 .. 

47 

774 

9bS 

134 

7 

3 16 2 


The prices of the most valuable and least bulky articles showed a 
comparatively smaller advance. Cocoanuts and betelnuts had 
always been in high demand and were easily carried; even in 
these articles the increase in average price during the nine years 
ending 1876 compared with the ten years ending 1847 was not less 
than ninety per cent. In sugar and the different kinds of grain 
grown in the sub-division the increase in price ranged between 200 
and yOO per cent. Even allowing that the prices of the nine years 
ending 1876 were in the earlier years somewhat influenced by the 
American war, the existing range of prices was still fully 150 per 
cent higher than it had been thirty-five years before. Cotton had 
also risen about 150 per cent. 

Excluding the two lapsed villages into which the survey settle¬ 
ment was introduced in 1861-62, in the 245 Kod villages settled 
in 1848-49, during the ten years ending 1847 the average occupied 
area of Government land was only 48,899 acres, that is less than 
one-third of 150,215 acres the coiTesponding area of arable waste. 
The revenue for these ten years averaged £,7256 (Rs, 72,560) with 
average yearly remissions of £503 (Rs. 5030) and average 
outstandings of £'158 (Rs. 1530). In 1847-48 only 38,447 acres 
were held for tillage and 159,278 arable acres were waste. After 
the introduction of the settlement the spread of tillage and the 
increase of revenue from the occupation of waste was steady and 
without check. The following statement gives the occupied area 
and revenue for the year 1847-48 and for every fifth year since 
1848-49: 


Kod TiUagr and Revenue, 18P-1878. 


Year. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Occupied 

Land. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 


Acres, 

Rs. 

1847-48 . 

38,447 

61,644 

1848-49 . 

50,586 

63,676 

1863-64 . 

89,404 

88,026 

1868-59 . 

120,493 

116,471 


Year. 

1 Govern¬ 
ment 
Owupjed 
Land. 

CoIIeo- 

tioilB, 


Acres, 

Bs. 

1863-64 . 

174,763 

163,068 

1808-69 . 

176,010 

153,683 

1873-74 . 

167,100 

147,867 

1877-78 ... • ... 

171,873 

160,427 


The increase of the occupied area which took place between 
1863-64aud 1868-69 was not maintained. In l‘'^66-07 theoccupied area 
amounted to 183,298 acres. This great tillage area was due to the 
extremely high price of cotton. Under ordinary prices very little 
land in Kod grows a paying cotton crop. But prices were then so 
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tigb tbafc the poorest crop, not more than, eight inches high and with Chapter VIIL 

an acre yield of not more than ten pounds, paid. On the fall to La^. 

normal prices which set in about 1868 some of the poorer land ceased 

to pay and was thrown up. Still during the four years ending kvisiw uRVKr, 

1878 the area held for tillage was over 170,000 acres a much higher 

figure than bad been reached before the American war. In 1878 

an area of 35,121 arable acres bearing a survey assessment of 

£2199 (Rs. 21,990) remained waste. Much of this land had been 

waste for generations, and could not be brought under tillage 

without considerablo labour. The following statement shows the 

ten yeara^ averages of tillage and revenue for thS ten years before 

and the thirty yoars of tlie settlement: 

Kod Tillage, and Ifemnue, lSdS-16'7S, 


YbaH. 

Tilla'fc, 

1 

} 

Witatc, j 

Cnllec- 

iions 

Renus- 

laionii. 

Out- 

etand- 

inga. 


Acres. 

Atjrcii. 1 

Hs. 

R3. 

Rr. 

1838-181K . 

48,809 

l.'50,21S ' 

72,503 

6027 

1,'529 

1848 -18,W . 

87.88.') 

115,480 1 

80,-101 

44 

2083 

1868-1808 . 

182.10:4 

■14,078 

l,42.82ii 



1808-1878 . 

170,807 

r 

1,40,981 

2 

2i! 


The total land revenue of the sub-division under every head, 
Government laud assessment quit-rent and grass sales, fell from 
£10,902 (Rs. 1,09,020) in 184'7-4.8 the year before settlement to 
£9028 (Rs. 96,280) in 1848-49 tbe year of settlement, and rose to 
£20,081 (Rs. 2,06,810) in 1877-78 the Inst year of the settlement. 
During the survey lease population increased from 71,693 in 1848 to 
92,677) in 1876 or 29'2 per cent; Hat roofed and tiled houses from 
3410 to 5381 or 57'5 per cent; farm cattle from 29,832 to 36,287 or 
23‘7 per cent; carts from 1626 to 4503 or 177 per cent; and 
watering ponds from 1195 to 1217 or 1*9 per cent. On the other 
hand thatched houso.s fell from 15,080 to 14,353 or 4‘8 per cent; 
cows and buffaloes from 80,107 to 54,662 or 3i’7 per cent; sheep and 
goats from 17,972 to 14,275 or 20'5 per cent; horses from 823 to 548 
or 33‘4 per cent; and drinking ponds from 188 to 175 or 4 3 per cent. 
In the famine year of 1876 the population was 92,675. Though Kod 
scarcely suffered from local failure of e.rops, the high price of grain 
forced perhaps two or throe thousand of the poorei’ classes to leave 
the district in search of work. The increase in the population had 
not boon great, only twenty-niiio i^or cent in tbe thirty years. 
This, in Colonel A.ndor.son's opinion, was chiefly due to epidemics of 
cholera which generally once in five years causeil a large number of 
deaths. Tbe increase in houses of the better class and in farm cattle 
proved a very cousidorable accumulation of agricultural capital. 
The decrease in cows and buffaloes and in sheep and goats was 
caused by the spread of tillage. The great increase in carts was an 
evidence of the development of trade. The carta were used in field 
work, but their chief object was to carry produce to market. Most of 
the watering ponds were very small; many of them did not water 
more than one or two fields. All over the country remains of 
embankments showed that at some former time not a single suitable 
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site had remained unused. Of 2859 waterinf^and drinking^ wells 653 
had been made during the survey lease. During the three years 
ending 1876-77 in seventy-four villages an average of 182 notices 
to pay rent had been issued.’ This Colonel A,Tideraon thought was 
not excessive in a sub-division which was bounded by foreign 
territory separated by an artificial boundary. In 1879 the people 
seemed well-to-do. They enjoyed a climate above the ordinary risks 
of drought; their lands yielded a great variety of products many of 
which were always in demand at good prices ^ they had fair outlets 
for their produce to the coast and in other directions, and for thirty 
years had enjoyed a very moderate assessment. Especially in dry 
crop land the tillage was more careless than in almo.st any part of 
Dhirwi,r, Waste grass patches in a field supposed to be tilled were 
not uncommon. This roughness and imperfection were duo to the 
very rapid spread of tillage and had been encouraged by the 
extremely lo\\' assessment. The thirty years^ loa.se had raised the 
subdivision from a state of extreme depression to a state of extreme 
prosperity. In the south of the siib-divisiou a good deal of hilly 
and broken ground at the Lime of the first survey had been measured 
with the cross staff and chain. In spite of this the total area under 
the two surveys showed a difleronce only from 332,957 to 834,267 
acres. Thougli the gross area of the two surveys corresponded so 
closely some considerable differences occurred in detail. The 
Tungbhadra formed the eastern boundary for a distance of some 
twelve miles. This largo river was subject to groat Hoods, which 
often removed the boundary marks and both added to and took 
away laud from neighbouring fields. The very numerous ponds were 
another cause of considerable changes in the areas of fields above them. 
Tho former survey showed 22,606 fields. In the revision sui'vey tho 
sub-division of largo numbers and the making separate occupancies 
into separate survey numbers raised the whole number to 32,689 survey 
fields. Of the 22,606 old survey fields, the difference between the 
areas of tho two surveys was within five por cent in 21,157, between 
five and ten per cent in 967, between ten. and fifteen per cent in 
268, between fifteen and twenty per cent in 90, and over twenty 
per cent in 124. As in other revised blocks the classing of land 
was changed no more than was required to obtain a base of 
assessment in accordance with the revision standard. As a ruler 
fifteen per cent of the bettor drycrop and twenty-five per cent of 
the poorer soils wore roclassed. IMore was done if the reclassed per¬ 
centage showed that more was required. In watered land when the 
area of rice lands in a survey Held differed ono-half to ono-third 
from the former area, the soil was reclassed. When tho difference 
was less than one-third the old classification was confirmed with 
whatever adjustment tho general examiuation of the soil classification 
of the village showed to be necessary. The changes in the water- 
supply during the thirty years’ lease made a complete reclassing 


To collect the revenue, in 1874-75 forty-eight villages hs-d 56 notices and one 

villages had 75 notices and 10 distraints; and in 
i»7b-77 109 villages had 415 notices and 9 distraints. Bom, Oov. Sol. CLX. IS. 
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everywhere necessary. Less soil had to be reolassed than in 
most revisions. Except that it had not allowed interval enough 
between the better and the poorer soil, the former classing was 
good. In entirely reolassed laud, where the new classing was much 
higher than the former classing, a reduction of an eighth (2 as.) was 
made. In the 1848-49 settlement Captain Wingate divided the 
villages into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 
from 2s. 9d. to 1,9. (Rs.lf -12| a9.) These classes divided the 
sub-division north-west and south-east into four parallel strips 
according to the variation of the rainfall from west to east. Under 
the revision survey the sub-division was divided into five classes 
instead of four. In making the five now classes the general idea of 
the original grouping was kept, but some detail changes had become 
necessary chiefly from the opening of roads and markets. In the 
first class, with a highest dry-ci’op acre rate of 49. {Rs. 2), were 
placed twenty-three villages forming a projection in the extreme 
north-east of the sub-divi.siou, and having a moderate rainfall 
favourable for good dry-crop cultivation. In the second class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of Ss. Gd. (lis. 1J), were placed eighty- 
nine villages forming tho general north-eastern portion of the 
sub-division. The rainfall in these villages was not too heavy for 
good dry-crop tillage, though it was somewhat less suited than 
the climate of the first class. The villages were also worse off for 
communications. In the third class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of Ss. (Rs. 11), were eighty-seven villages to the south-west of the 
second class, and .somewhat inferior in dry-crop climate and in 
communications. In the fourth class, with a liighest dry-crop acre 
rate of 29. 6d, (Rs.ll), were placed the forty-four western villages 
either with too heavy a rainfall for dry crops or difficult to get at- 
because of bills. In the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
29, 3d. (Rs.l|), were placed four villages in the extreme south-west 
corner of the sub-division. They formed two projections into 
Maisur and both in regard to rain and to roads were less suited 
for dry-crop tillage than the neighbouring villages to the oast. 
The highest acre rates proposed for rice lands were 1 69. (Rs. 8) for 
the villages of the first three dry-crop classes, and 15«. (Rs. 7^) for 
those of the remaining two classes. The entire Government and 
alienated occupied and imoccnpied rice land, according to the 
revision survey, was 32,553 acres. Of these the Government occupied 
land was 19,926 acres. Their as.?essment at the proposed rates gave 
an average acre rate of 6s. 4fd. (Rs. Has. 3-,^) against 49. Ifd. 
(Rs. 2 as. lxV)> average rate of the rice laud under the former 
settlement. For the garden lands the highest acre rate proposed 
was £1 IO 9 . (Rs. 15). The entire garden lands were 1968 acres of 
which 1307 acres wore Government occupied land. Their assessment 
at the proposed rates gave an average acre rate of 139. 9d. (Rs.6|), 
against the former average of 12s, lid, (Rs. 6 as. 7i) on an area of 
833 acres. The following statement shows the effect of the revision 
settlement; 
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Kod Revision Settlement, 1878-79, 


Class. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Foumeb SubVky. 

Revision Survey. 

Government 

Occupied. 

Government 

Occupied. 

Government 

Uiioccupied, 

Total. 

Highest 

L)ry- 

crop 

Acre 

Bate, 

Ill- 

crease 

Per 

cent. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rfi. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres, 

Es. 

Rs. a. 


t. 

23 

15,900 

I3.S97 

10,018 

10,673 

2938 

1670 

18,884 

21,243 

2 0 

46-1 

II. 

S» 

0&,4S2 

56,234 

70,173 

78,194 

13.616 

9340 

83,689 

87,534 

1 12 

39'0 

III. 

87 

58,201 

63,412 

S9.064 

74,124 

12,t>02 

10,862 

71,056 

84,976 

1 8 

S8-8 

IV. 

44 

2«,7e8 

26,401 

26,868 

35,750 

5388 

4309 

ii2,254 

40,149 

1 4 

8.5-4 

V. 

4 

2237 

1680 

2389 

2223 

1669 

1028 

$958 

S,251 

1 2 

S9-9 

Total ... 

247 

172,668 

1,51,033 

174,530 

2,011,864 

36,011 

27,289 

210,541 

2,37,153 


39-0 


The total increase of revenue from the land in occupation in 
1876-77 was £5883 (Rs. 58,830) or thirty-nine per cent. In two 
cases the increase was over 100 per cent. The village of Basrihalli 
was raised 103‘6 per cent from a total of £44 8s. to a total of £90 8s. 
(Rs. 444 - 904). This increase was chiefly on the watered area, £18 
to £49 (Rs. ISO-490) a rise of nearly 200 per cent, from the 
increased valuation of irrigation entirely due to the reservoir being 
turned to better account than formerly. The second case was the 
village of Byathauhal which was raised 140‘2 per cent. Here the 
rice laud recorded at the first settlemeut was ninety acres with an 
assessment of £19 (Rs, 390). Now 135 acres of rice land were 
assessed at £56 4#. (Rs. 502), which, with the additional water 
assessment, accounted for the large increase. In two cases the 
increase of assessment was between 90 and 100 per cent. In 
Kondpur the rise was from £G 6s, (Rs. 63) to £12 8s. (Rs. 124) or 
96'8 per cent; this was chiefly due to the correcting of a former error 
in area. The second case of increase between 90 and 100 per cent 
was the village of Basdpur where the increase was from £13 16». 
to £27 6s. (Rs. 138 - 273) or 97’8. In eleven cases the increase 
was between sixty and uiuety per cent. A considerable area of 
Government arable land was still wa.ste. The details are ; 


Kod Waste Land, 1878. 


1..4KD. 

Former Survey. 

Bevibion Survey. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Dry-crop . 

Rico . 

Garden . 

Acres. 

33,215 

1894 

25 

Ra. 

17,847 

3984 

10& 

Acres. 
34,7U 
1286 

12 

Rs. 

23,643 

3666 

80 

Total ... 

35,131 

21,996 

36,011 

27,289 


The increase in the total area of unoccupied arable waste land 
was due to lands formerly classed as unarable being classed as arable. 
The bulk of the large area of thedrycrop arable waste was poor uplands 
which for long were likely to be held only'for grazing. The following 
statement shows the total area and assessment of the whole survey 
block of 247 Government villages of the old Kod sub-division : 
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Kod Land Area and Assemnent, IS7S-79. 


L.\^D. 

FORMKK SUKVIT. 

Revision Survey. 

Quit-Rent. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area, i 

Rental. 

loovernorent ... 

1 Alienated . . 

Governraejit Unaralile. 

Acres. 

172a()58 

35,1X4 

67,C-i3 

57,522 

, Ka. 
1,51,033 
21,890 
76,174 

Acres- ' 
174,530 
30,011 
OH 030 

1 Es. 

2,09,884 

27,289 

1,08,072 

Rs. 

46,706 

Total ... 

332,867 

2,4S,203 

334,-.te? 

3,40,225 

45,70B 
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'On the whole occupied Government land under every head, 
garden rice and dry crop, the assessment of the former settlement 
showed an average acre rate of Is. dd. (14 as.) ; under the proposed 
settlement the average acre rate would be 2s. 4|d. (Re. 1 as.5^), an 
acre increase of 7^d. (5^ as.). The proposed settlement was sanctioned 
•by Government in March 1879.^ It was introduced into fifty-one 
villages in 1878-79 and into the remaining 196 villages in 1879-80. 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement (1838-48)> 
in 245 Kod villages the tillage area fell from about 58,000 acres in 
1838-89 to about 38,000 acres in 1847-48, and collections from about 
£17,000 to about £10,900 (Rs. 1,70,000-Rs. 1,09,000). During the 
first ten years of the survey lease (1848-1858) the tillage area rosofrom 
about 50,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 121,000 acres in 1857-58, 
and collections from about £9600 to about £15,700 (Rs. 96,000- 
Rs. 1,67,000) ; during the next ten years (1858 -1868), the tillage area 
rose from about 126,000 acres in 1858-59 to about 182,000 acres 
in 1867-68 and collections from about £16,000 to about £21,200 
(Rs. 1,60,000-Rs. 2,12,000); and during the last ten years (1868-1878) 
the tillage area varied from about 170,000 acres in 1868-69 to about 
166,000 in 1872-73, and collections from about £20,800 to about 
£19,900 (Rs. 2,08,000 - Rs. 1,99,000). During the four years after 
the revision settlemeut (1878-1882), the tillage area fell from about 
170,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 165,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £25,200 in 1879-80 to about £21,000 
in 1881-82 (Rs, 2,52,000 - Rs. 2,10,000). The details are^: 


Kod, 1S4B Villages: Svrvey Kes-utts, 1S3S-1S82. 



Tiluaoe. 



Waste. 



Out- 

etand- 

dings. 


Jrdri 

Rupee 

Pnees 

Year. 

Area. 

Ken till. 

Re- 
mis> 
sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

GraxinK^ 

Fees- 

Quit 

Rent. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Before 

ACi'CS, 

Ke. 


Acres. 

Bu. 

Ks. 

Ba. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Lbs. 

Su7ve^. 

1888-89 . 

58.253 

94,807 

21,094 

137,081 

60,654 

218 

43,601 

1611 

1,69,-309 

213 

1839-40 . 

67.300 

80,096 

4082 

139,690 

61,933 

1737 

59,480 

2103 

1,43,298 

240 

1840-41 . 


89,S.'!3 

3073 

140,603 

62,197 

1611 

60,389 

2-2'l0 

3,3.5,840 

240 

1841-42 . 

55,312 

90,383 

.3248 

141,107 

02,120 

764 

50,6.55 

2146 

1,36,398 

1,29,01! 

241 

1S42-4S . 

62,226 

80,709 

0U41 

146,237 

65,451 

505 

48.489 

1141 

243 

1843-44 . 

45,212 

74,777 

9(1 

15:*,182 

72,872 

120 

47,291 

44'<^'2 

1,10,801 

243 

1844-45 . 

S9,874 

04,659 

1020 

1H2,269 

78,727 

293 

41,600 

456 

1,0.6,0(17 

243 

iS-is-ia . 

37,719 

60,694 

03,993 

7730 

164,260 

79,7-30 

7:^31 

36,867 

616 

915,486 

324 

1846-47 . 

48,949 

1008 

168,4.‘-2 

81,667 

8458 

39,063 

671 

I,08,9;i7 

324 

1847-48 . 

38,447 

62,440 

901 

159,278 

82,708 

8380 

39,093 

87 

1,08,930 

S20 


• Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 150 of 14th February 1879, and Gov. 
Ees. 1878 of 27th March 1879. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLX. 1 -38, 192-202. 

» Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 37-41. 
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Rod, Villagtt : Survey Beaults, 7555continued. 


Bhdrvxir, 

im-80. 


Tilcaok. 


Yeah. 


1848-4 ft ... 
IflJft-.'iO ... 
18fiO-Sl ... 
186182 ... 
m-i-A:) ... 
18.'i3-5.l ... 

1861- .85 ... 

1865- S8 ... 

1866- 67 ... 

1867- .'jS ... 

1868- 69 ... 
1859-60 ... 
18«0-(U ... 
1861-62 ... 

1862- 63 . . 

1803-64 ... 

lS64.fl5 ... 
lS«5-fifl ... 
1806-07 ... 
1867-68 ... 
1808-69 ... 

1869- 70 ... 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 

1872- 78 ... 

1873- 74 ... 

1874- 7.6 ... 

1875- 76 ... 
1878-77 ... 

1877- 78 ... 

Tifviiimi 

Surmy, 

1878- 78 ... 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 
1881-82 ... 


Area. 


Re- 

Kental. t mia- 
|aions.| 


Waste. 


Ar^a. 


Rental. 


Gm?.irK 

Fees. 


Quit- 

Bent. 


Acres. 

50.635 
67,835 
71,919 
81,714 
86,478 
89,-104 
93,737 
160,997 
11.5,302 
120,071 
120,493 
135,918 
1.M.S38 
147,063 
156,66.5 
174.763 
181,593 
181,420 
183,208 
182,249 
176,010 
172,949 
172,750 
169,611 
105,743 
167,100 
170,323 
171,048 
170,967 
171,873 


Hs. 

53,877 
72,1991 
74,169 
82,114 
H5,«70' 
88,0201 
91,921 
, 97,1.5l| 

1,07,411. 
I 1,12.8151 
l,16,47lj 
I l,23,b28| 
' 1,34,«33| 

; I,- 32.4681 
I 1.41,1.50; 
1,5(.0.'>8 
I 1,5.5.847 
. 1,55,9.511 
: 1,-57,431; 

! 1,57,12.5 

1.. 5.3.683 
1,51,334 
1,-51,J!'0 
1,49,126 
1,46,67. 
1.47,861 
1,79.721 

1 .. 50.183 
I,49„i,34 
1,50,427 


Rs, 

201i 

40! 

67 
67, 

68 


i 

! 

109.072 ' I,6i,.38oI 

167,206 ! 2,02,088 

168,771 I 2,00,307: 96i 

164,850 I 1,99.381 34,244 


Armies. 

139,27al 
183,0231 
lSl,0.-i4j 
121,7031 
117 ,S 91 i 
114,9851 
112,656; 
105,745 
91,445 
86 , 16-11 
80,4321 
71,000 
.55,138i 
60,;B7i 
5 ft, 672 | 
33,.5.31 
25,571 
35."27i 
23.749 
24,7981 
31.0301 
•34,169 
34,308 
37,-465| 
4l,825| 
89.8381 
30,202 
34,8881 
36,1701 
35,121 


37,3601 

44,421] 


Rp. 

97,iW8 

93,08* 

8r»,673 

82,hl0 

70,118 

74,319 

SW,249 

ti5,170 

47,875 

:itK(U5 

32,489 

20,010 

10,452 

10,110 

14,753 

14.902 
IK ,30 4 
‘iin74 7 

20,vH8d 

22.903 

24.108 

22.109 
21,070 
22,247 
22,991 


24,143 

32,,^t03 

35,2.’M 

88,433 


Rii, 

830S 

12,1*70 

12,419 

11,774 

1?,L>50 

14,324 

13,123 

14,987 

13,SUH 

12,043 

11,69)6 

11.230 

2 2 ,486 

10,Oa-8 

8648 

12,01)6 

ll,44tf 

13,183 

12>SH5 

12,101 

11,474 

11,533 

970^ 

fO,7.''.8 

10,(532 

9089 

97^)7 

10,077 


8713 

6629 

6129 

4137 


Rs, 

34.300 
30,002 
2S,308 
28, OH 
27,106 
33,049 
31,660 
31,476 
31,8S0 
32,124 
82,17d 
3H.IOO 
36,040 
42.21N 
42,130 

42.186 
4‘\270 

42.187 
42,180 
42,067 
42,046 
42,on 
42,006 
41,912 
41,838 
41.828 
41,824 
4I,T8l 
41,753 
45,410 


42,399 

44,675 

45,168 

43,504 


Out' 

etand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tion». 

Jvtiri 
Rujico 
Prices. 


Ea. 

LbSa 

205 

96,010 

320 

s 


320 

25,7W 

89,128 

820 

1 

l,21,83l| 8:<6 


J,25,22<; S20 i 


1„3.5.361 

316 

5 

l,:iS,68» 

276 


1,43,504 

260 


1,53.044 

260 


1,-57.084 

242 


1,60,243 

213 


1 (1,187 

208 


1,79.435 

128 

1 - 

1,86,172 

76 


1,93,372 

SO 


2,03,791 

S8 

1 - 

2,ll,U8 

46 


2,09.584 

:i2 

.»5 

2,12,809 

52 


2,11,507 

2,07,020 

98 


146 


2,04,819 

2,06,079 

72 


72 

22 

2,00.720 

72 


1,99,161 

72 


2,00,347 

80 


2,01,667 

60 

,, 

2,01,034 

67 

237 

2,00,8041 

2,06,8141 


lOOR 

2,11,484 


6521 2,51,790 


110 

2,60.220 


27091 2,10,069 



o- -veuAr:xA.c:ij5 ui 6116 10-* viiifigcs ot Utiarwiir was 
bince the 1848-49 settlemynt the DhArwar viDa^es had 

ririnf.f>d fn 7C*7H ^k.,! _i i i ■» . . 


revised.* 

been distributed. In 1879 two belonged to KalgbatZtwo“to 
Parasgad in Belgaum, one to Hubli, and 129 to Dhar^vAr. Thetotal 
area was 207,748 acres.^ The old Dbdrwar sub-division formed the 


27ih'£fl8t9'To"„;. of 

The detUrils are ; DAdrwUr Area, iSJtS and JS?d. 


Land. 

ForiJibl* 

Survey. 

Revision 

Survey. 

(Dry-crop 
Arable.. J Rice 

(.Garden 

I7narftbla 

Muninipo] 

]fl2,2n» 

12,797 

S61 

31,203 

151,970 

14,617 

986 

37,921 

2244 

Total ... 

206,918 

207,743 


ff of assessed lands iu foresVres^v^ 
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extreme north-west of the collectorate. The Dli^rwdr-Hubli road 
running north-east and south-west divided it into two very 
different sections. The country to the north-east was a waving 
plain with occasional small hills, in general a drycrop tract 
containing a largo proportion of black cotton soil. Tho land to 
the south-west was full of hills and forest in the main of red 
Boilj tho regular rice country which is locally known as malndd. 
During the eleven years ending 1878 at Dh^rwdr the rainfall 
varied from 47‘9S to 26'28aud averaged 31*92 inches, and at Mugad 
it varied from 50*78 to 23*28 and averaged 34*71 inches.^ The climate 
varied greatly in different parts of the subdivision. The east with a 
certain and fairly regular rainfall was admirably suited to drycrop 
tillage. As a rule during the month of May a succession of heavy 
thunderstorms thoroughly soaked the ground and allowed ploughing 
and other field work to begin in preparation for the regular south¬ 
west monsoon in June. In the end of October, after the setting in of 
the north-easter Madras monsoon, a very heavy fall of rain generally 
afforded a second chance in case the south-west monsoon happened to 
fail. In most years the rainfall in May and in October was greater than 
that of any other two months of the year. From the Belgaum road 
the .rainfall increased with every mile to the west, till, near the 
western boundary, during the monsoon month.s it was fully fifty per 
cent heavier than at Dharwd-r. In tho west the constant succession 
of hill and dale was very favourable for rice, the drainage of the 
hill sides keeping the lowlands well supplied with water. The east 
of the sub-division was in tho main a drycrop tract and_;'fun, wheat, 
pulse, cotton, and oil seeds were tho staple crops. Less than the 
whole area of cotton soil was given to cotton, as from the nearness 
of Dhdrwdr and still more hocause of the value of its straw as 
fodder for cart men, Indian millet was a better paying crop than cotton. 
In the west, though Indian millet was still occasionally seen, rdgi 
took its place as a drycrop and rice became the staple. In low 
lying rice lands with a sufficient supply of moisture, sugarcane was 
commonly grown once every three years, and in other years a crop 
of pulse generally followed the rice. The laud was generally well 
tilled, and, as far as it was available, manure was given first to the 
rice land and then to the drycrop soil. The garden lands wore of 
comparatively small importance. As in other parts of northern 
Dhdrwdr, the areca palm and betel vine gardens of the south 
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1 Bom, Gov. Scl. CLXI. 67. The details are ; 


BhdrUHir RainfaU, 1368-1878. 


Year. 

Dh&rwir 

Mugad. 

Yeab. 

Dhirwilr 

Muged. 


Inches. 

InoheB. 


Inchee. 

Inuhee. 

1848 . 

31-46 


1874 . 

47-08 

42-51 

1886 . 

29-70 

20-81 

1875 . 

30-Cl 

36-78 

isro . 

S2-S4 


1876 . 

2i-05 

23-28 

1871 . 

29-37 

33-00 

1877 . 

31-66 

35-71 

1872 . 

30-16 

Sl-19 

1878 . 

89-85 

fiO-78 

1873 . 

26-28 

30-33 

Average 

31-02 

34-71 


B 98-72 
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gave way to sugarcane, fruit trees, and vegetables witb a sprinkling 
of cocoa palms. On an average, between 1874 and 1878, 68,691 acres 
or 59-37 per cent of Government occupied land were under early or 
Ruvision Sdevev. jeharif crops, and 46,947 acres or 40-63 per cent were under late or 
Bhdrwdr, yabi cropsd Of the total survey numbers 10,937 or 72-13 per cent 
1379-80. Government and 4225 or 27-87 per cent -were alienated. Of 

tbe Government numbors, 6963 or 45-92 per cent were tilled by the 
occupants, that is the men whoso names wore entered in the Govern¬ 
ment books, 127 or 0 84 per cent were tilled by occupants in part¬ 
nership with others, 1742 or 11-49 per cent were tilled by tenants 
on money rents, and 1210 or 7‘9S per cent were tilled by tenants on 
produce or grain rents. Of the private or mam numbers, ISoO or 
10’22 ])or cent were tilled by the proprietors or indmddrs, 66 or 
0-44 per cent by proprietors in partnership with others, 2078 or 
13-71 per cent were tilled by tenants fora money rent, and 531 or 
3-50 per cent by tenants for a produce or grain rent. Of the 
remaining numbers 441 or 2-01 per cent were waste, and 454 or 2-99 
per cent were parampok or unarable numbors, Taking the two classes 
of land together these returns give 63^ per cent tilled by the person 
holding directly under Government and 36^ per cent by others. 
The large area of tenant-tilled land, about eleven per cent above 
tbo average, was probably due to the neighbourhood of DhArwdr 
some of whose traders and gentry held large areas of land. The 
conditions in this Dh^irwilr sub-division differed from the conditions 
in most parts of the district. The two large towns of Dhdrwdr and 
Hubli were a peculiar feature, and scattered through the population 
was a largo trading class anxious to own land. Considering that 
nearly half of the people 46-49 per cent wero traders or craftsmen 
it was remarkable that a larger proportion of the land had not 
passed from the field working classes. The land in this subdivision 
possessed an exceedingly high value both for sale and as security 
for loans. As was to be expected in a country where the trading 
class was strong, and where a strong trading spirit pervaded the 
whole population, the cases of sales mortgages and leases of land 
recorded at the registration office wore very numerous. The terms 
of sale mortgage aud lease varied much. In sales ton to twenty times 
the survey assessment was a common rate and far higher rates wore 
frequently recorded. Here as everywhere the thirty years of the 
survey settlement had seen a groat change in communications. In 
1848 there was but one made road in the sub-division that ran from 
Hubli to Belgaum. It passed through tbe town of Dli^rwiir and 
supplied the only communication by road with the coast by Belgaum 


Chapter Till. 
Land. 


* The details are : Khar\f, rice 11,150 acres or 9'65 per cent, jvdri 31,330 or 29-71 
per cent, hd.jri 28.5 or 0'26 per cent, tur 4087 or 3’54 per cent, mug 1003 or 0-92 per 
cent, til 1.30 or 0'll percent, rdla 1824 or 1'58 per cent, castor seed 1449 or 1‘26 
per cent, kulUd 1301 or 1-13 per cent, udid 24 or 0‘02 per cent, tobacco 204 or 0’23 
per cent, miscellaneoUB 12,0^ or 10'97 per cent, total 68,691 or 69'37 por cent. 
fiabi, American cotton 853 or 0‘74 per cent, country cotton 10,062 or 8'70 per cent, 
gram 2453 or 2'12 per cent, wheat 8846 or 7-60 per cent, sugarcane 158 or O'M per 
cent, kusumha 1532 or 1‘.33 per cent, linseed 76 or O’OT percent, cocoanut plantain 
and other fruits 21 or 0'02 per cent, nnscellaneous 850 or 074 per cent, waate^ 
and faUo-w 22,096 or 19-12 per cent, total 46,947 or 40*63 per cent. Bom. Gov, Sel. 
CliXI. 68. 
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fmd the old R6m pass which in many parts had a slope probably 
fully oue in six. Soon after (1848-49) measures were taken to 
open communications with Kumta. In 1879 there were three 
ports on tlie coast immediately below DhArwitr accessible by good 
passes and roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devim^ni passes, 
Karwdr by the Arbail pass, and Goa by tho Tinai pass, a line of 
little trade. Local cross roads had also boen made in every direc¬ 
tion in which the country tracks were not easily passable to carts. 
The sub-division was well supplied with markets. Dh^rwdr with 
over 23,000 people was an exceedingly good market and other 
second class towns were scattered at convenient distances. Hiibli 
one of tho largest trading towns in the Bombay Karnatak was only 
twelve miles from Dhiirwdr and only six miles from the south¬ 
eastern villages of tho subdivision. The local inaimfactures wore of 
no great consequence, 733 looms were employed in weaving cotton 
cloth and blankets. Except for show purposes local hand-woven 
cotton cloth held its own with stoam-woven Bombay and English 
cloth. Produce prices between 1848 and 1878 showed that during 
tho ten years ending 1857 jrart rupee prices averaged 122 pounds, 
in the ten years ending 1867 tho average rose to 60 pounds, in the 
ten years ending 1877 to 52 pounds, and in 1878 tho price was 20 
pounds tho rupee. The details aro ; 
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The high American war prices of 1862-1805 were reached, and 
in a few cases slightly exceeded, during the famine year of 1877. 
Leaving out 1877 the average of the ten years ending 1878 
showed a rise, during the thirty years of tho survey lease, in the 
price of cereals of 107 to 206 per cent and in pulses of 173 per 
cent. Compared with thoso of the ten years ending 1857 the 
average produce prices of the ten years ending 3 877 were consider¬ 
ably over 100 per cent higher. 

The DhdirwAr sub-division differed from several of the lately 
revised sub-divisions because in 1848 at the time of the former 
settlement and for a long time before, it had an ample population* 
contained at least one large town with other towns near, and had a 
military cantonment. So large a non-producing population ensured 
a good demand for all articles of every-day uso. In spite of these 
advantages in 1847-48 the year before tho introduction of the first 
settlement, of the arable land only 64,044 acres were occupied, and 
58,217 acres were waste. The unoccupied arable area fell to 8060 
acres in 1856-57 and to 4758 acres in 1878.' In 1879 most of the 
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1 The detailed yearly tillage and revenue statement given below shows for 1877-78 
instead of 4758 acres 13,818 acres of unoccupied arable land. The explanation is that 
much of the 13,818 acres had from time to time been included in forest reserves which 
the revision survey excludes from the assessable area. Bom. Gov. Scl. CLXI. 10. 
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arable waBte was in the west where was a considerable area of poor hill 
land. Remissions, whicli were very largo before the first settlement, 
for twenty years had practically ceased, and, except during and after 
the 1876 famine, for twenty-five years outstandings had been prac¬ 
tically unknowm. During the ten years ending 1847-48 collections 
ranged from £12,000 to £13,000 (Rs. 1,20,000-Rs. 1,30,000), 
and iu the two years ending 1847-48 they were £14,300 and 
£15,200 (Rs. 1,43,000 and Rs. 1,52,000). In 1847-48 the first year 
of the settlement £9027 (Rs. 90,270) only wore collected. From 
this the revenue steadily rose to £17,786 (Rs. 1,77,860) in 1865-66. 
After 1865 came a slight fall. Still in the ten years ending 
1878-79 the collections from Government occupied land ranged 
between £13,300 and £13,400 (Rs. 1,33,000 and Rs. 1,34,000). 
The two famine years 1876-77 and 1877-78 were years of consider¬ 
able pressure on the poorer classes. In 1876-77 in ninety-nine 
villages 1412 notices were issued and sixteen cases of distraint 
occurred. In 1877-78 in ninety-one villages 996 notices were 
issued and there were thirty-seven distraints. Considering that 
many of the villages were on the frontier and tliat much of 
the land was Iiold by people who lived beyond the frontier, these 
numbers for a year of such exceedingly high prices were not 
excessive. The corresponding figures for 1875-76, which may be 
considered a normal year, were that in sixty-four villages 228 notices 
were issued and four distraints were made. The following statement 
shows the average tillage and revenue iu 183 villages of this old 
Dbarwdr sub-division during each period of ten years between 1838 
and 1878: 

DMrvxlT Tillage and Laud Bevenue, 1838-1878. 
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During the thirty years ending 1878 flat roofed and tiled houses 
increased from 7589 to 14,708 or 93'8 per cent; carts from 2138 to 
3131 or 46 44 per cent; wells and waterlifts or hudkis from 846 
to 1172 or 38'7 per cent ; and ponds from 175 to 200 or 14'29 per 
cent. Population showed a decrease from 84,872 to 79,414 or 6’43 
por cent; thatched houses from 8465 to 4046 or 52‘2 per cent; farm 
cattle from 22,646 to 15,920 or 29'7 per cent; cows and buffaloes 
from 42,833 to 20,073 or 62‘58 per cent; sheep and goats from 
12,081 to 4865 or 59’73 per cent; and horses from 1299 to 519 or 
60 per cent. In 1848 the population was 261‘5 to the square mile 
a very high rate for those times. In 1878 it was 244‘7 to the 
square mile. The decrease of 6| per cent in the population was 
ascribed to a bad type of fover which had been prevalent in these 
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villages since I860. Except by forcing craftsmen and labourers to Chapter VIII. 
leave their homes in search of work it was believed that the decrease t ^ 
was not due to the 1876 and 1877 famine.^ The increase of 93 per 
cent in flat roofed and tiled and the decrease of 52 per cent in thatched RE''^sroiT Suavir. 
houses showed what an advance tho bulk of the people had made in H^rwdr, 
comfort, The decrease in cattle was more apparent than real. The ‘ 

reckoning was made during the fair season when large numbers of 
cattle were absent from their villages, some employed in the 
carrying trade and others sent to the western forests to graze. Tho 
increase of 46 per cent in carts, was a proof that tho cattle power 
of tho sub-division had been materially strengthened. A decrease 
in other cattle bad been caused by the increased cost of grazing and 
fodder. Here as every where in Dharwar, sheep and goats showed 
a groat decrease. The fall in the number of horses and ponies, 
according to Colonel Anderson, was duo to the number of roads 
which made the well-to-do travel in vehicles instead of on horse¬ 
back. The increase of wells from 845 to 1172 was fair, considering 
the thickness of the waterless surface layer. The rise from 175 to 
200 ponds was due to the repair of ponds which had been breached 
in 1848. Especially in the centre and eastern or black plains, the 
condition of the people was exceedingly good. The western villages 
were not so well off though compared with their state in 1848 the 
advance in the western villages had probably been gi’oater than in 
the centre and oast.* 

As in Bankfipur lands were remeasured with tho object of turning 
every separately recognized occupancy into a separate survey number; 
of, as far as possible, separating alienated from Government land ; and 
of dividing unwieldy survey numbers into moderate and manageable 
fields. With those objects the local survey numbers had been 
raised from 11,760 to 15,102. The total area was 207,748 acres 
against 200,916 acres according to the former survey. Though tho 
general result of the two surveys was so close, considerable differences 
were found in individual survey numbers. Ho less than 7^ per 
cent of the mea.surements differed by more than five per cent from 
the areas of the old survey. As in other parts of Dhdrwdr the 
reclassing was only partial. Only a small percentage of the better 
drycrop soils was reclassed and a larger percentage of the poorer soils 
enough to enable tho survey officers to judgo of the standard of the 
former classing, and to ascertain what adjustment was necessary to 
bring the former classing to the revision standard. The revision 
standard differedfromthe former standard chiefly by placing a greater 
difference between the better and the poorer soils. If the result 
of the area reclassed in the first instance proved unsatisfactory, a 
further area or if necessary the whole village was reclassed. As 
in other parts of the district, changes in the condition of tho 
reservoirs made a reclassing of water rates necessary. Considering 
the improvement in communications and tho rise of about 100 per 


^ Colonel Anderson (Bonn Gov. Sel.CLXI. 7) thought mim-ation to Bidi in Belgaum 
and to Ktoara had helped the decrease. In this view Mr. Reid the Rev. Comr. 
(949, 17th May 1879, Bom. Gov, Sel, CLXI, 84) did not agree. 

= Bom. Gov, Sol. CLXI. 12. 
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Ohaptar VIII. cent in produce prices, tbs landliolders could fairly be called on to 
Land. considerably enhanced rental. The 134 villages were 

arranged in six classes with highest drycrop acre rates varying from 

HViBiox DBVEVi 2 3 -1 i). The villages of the fifth and sixth classes 

^mTTo' gained more than any other part of the sub-division by the 

making of roads. In former times tho western villages were 
without a single mile of made road and were almost entirely cut off 
from any loading market. In the first class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 6 .<?. (Rs. 3), fourteen villages were placed comprising the 
town of Dharwar and tho villages round it. In the second class, 
with a highest dry crop acre rate of 5s. 3d. (Rs. 2|), were fifty-one 
villages including the whole eastern half of tho sub-division. In 
the third class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 9d. (Rs. 2|), 
were twenty-four villages close to the west of the Belgaum road and 
to the west of the second class and also containing throe villages 
somewhat far to the east. In the fourth class, with a highest dry 
crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) wore nineteen villages to the west of the 
third class and with a climate less favourable for dry crops. In the 
fifth class, with a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1^), were 
eighteen villages still to the wc, 9 t of the fourth class with a climate still 
less favourable for dry crops. In the sixth class, with a highest dry 
crop acre rate of 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1^), were eight villages on tho extreme 
western border of the sub-division in a cUraato which was badly 
suited for dry crop tillage. Under tho 1848 settlement the rice 
lands which measured 12,797 acres were assessed at highest acre 
rates of 16.v. (Rs. 8 ) in the villages of the tirst five classes, and at 14a. 
(Rs. 7) in the villages of the two remaining classes. At that time 
tho occupied area of this land was 8281 acres which gave an average 
acre rate of 5s, 2 Jd. (Rs. 2 as. 9f). Under tho revision survey the rico- 
land measured 14,647 acres for which the highest acre rates 
proposed were IS.v, (R.s. 9) in villages of the first and second classes, 
16s. (R 3 . 8 ) in villages of the third and fourth classes, and Ifis. (Rs. 7 J) 
in villages of the fifth and sixth classes. The occupied area of tho 
rice land was 10,214 acros which at the proposed rates gave an 
average acre rate of 5s. 6 fd (Rs, 2 as. 121). Under tho 1848 settle¬ 
ment 561 acres were recorded as garden land of which 359 acres 
belonged to Government. Under the revision survey the total garden 
land was 986 acres of which 658 acres were Government. Most of 
it was watered from reservoirs and a small portion from stream 
channels. None of the garden laud was specially rich. It did not 
materially differ from the best rice land, sugarcane being generally the 
beat crop grown. For this garden land thehighest acre rate proposed 
was 18s (Rs. 9). The average acre rate was estimated at 8 s. Q^d, 
(Rs. 4as. 6 i) against the old average of 7s. 9kd. (Rs .8 a,s,14i). Lands 
watered from wells wore treated in the manner directed by Government 
Resolution 1028 of 25th February 1874. Those under wells 
existing at the time of the first settlement wore assessed within the 
highest drycrop rate, and those lands which were under wells 
constructed since the last settlement were assessed at the simple dry 
crop rate. The lands under wells which drew their water from 
soakage from Government reservoirs were as usual assessed at rates 
not exceeding double the ordinary dry crop rate. 'I’hc effect of the 
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revised settlement was to raise the assessment 39-8 per cent. The 
details are ; 


DMrwdr Revkion Settlement, 1879-80- 
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The estimated increase of reveaue resulting from the revision 
was £6606 (Rs. 55^060) or 89‘8 per cent. This increase was a little 
less than what was obtained in the neighbouring sub-divisions in the 
north and centre of the district which had been settled three and 
four years before. This was not due to a lower revision standard 
but because the former Dharwdr rates were higher than those in 
neighbouring sub-divisions. There was a singular absence of cases 
of remarkable increase of assessment on individual villages. In the 
first class two villages had been raised between 70 and 80 per cent, 
Dandikop a village with good soil close to the town of Dbdrwdr was 
raised 72 per cent and BagtaMv, which was not a village but a 
parcel of about seven acres close to Dh^rwdr, was raised 78'6 per 
cent. Six of the seven acres were garden land under a very good 
pond and the rental was raised from £2 16s. to £5 (Rs. 28-50) in 
consequence of a higher valuation of the water-supply. The only 
other cases of over 70 per cent increase were two villages in 
the sixth class. In both these villages there was a very large 
increase of rice land. Dabinkodla which was raised 129 per 
cent,, had formerly but one acre assessed at 4s. (Rs. 2) while at the 
revision it had fourteen acres assessed at £4 43. (Rs. 42), and the whole 
new rental of the occupied lands, 53 acres, of the village was £7 2s. 
(Rs. 71) against £3 2s. (Rs. 31) on the same area under the 1848 
settlement. In Dhopenhatti which was raised 70-2 per cent or from 
£18 2s. (Rs. 181) on 298 acres to £30 16s. (Rs. 308) on 324 acres, 
there were formerly sixteen acres of rice land assessed at £3 18s. 
(Rs. 39), while according to the revision survey there were forty-seven 
acres assessed at £11 8s. (Rs. 114). The higher rates in these 
villages were due to increased water assessment. The 4758 acres 
of arable waste assessed under the revision settlement at £354 
(Rs. 3540) were as a rule scattered in small areas over different 
villages. The greatest part of the waste was in the fourth and fifth 
classes and mostly comprised hill lands which were more suited for 
grazing than for tillage. Near Dharw^r much land was permanently 
occupied and used solely for grazing. In the more remote parts^ 
where the demand for land was not so great, people wanting grazing 
lands preferred to take their chance at the yearly auction. To make 
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it easier to take it np, all waste rice land was broken into small survey 
numbers. The following statement shows the total area and the 
assessment of the sub-division under every head : 

Dhdrwdr Survey Settlements, 1849 and 1879, 
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The great fall in the area of arable and the corresponding rise in the 
area of unarablo waste was due to tho change under which assessed 
lands included in forests were entered in tho revision purvey as 
unarable instead of as arable. Under tho revision survey, on the 
whole &overument occupied land of every description, garden rice 
and drycrop, the average aero assessment was raised from 2s. 4?cJ. 
to 3s. (Re. 1 as. 3^ toRo. 1 as. 10|) or an acre increase of Hid. 
(7f as.) The proposed sottlemont was sanctioned by Government in 
May 1879.^ 

During tho ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1838-1848), tho tillage area varied from about 64,000 acres in 1847-48 
to about 50,000 acres in 1844-45, and collections from about £15,200 
(Rs. 1,52,000) in 1847-48 to about £9400 (Rs. 94,000) iu 1838-39. 
During tho first ten years of the survey lease (1848-1858), the tillage 
area rose from about 77,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 114,000 
acres in 1857-58, and collections from about £9000 to about £15,900 
(Rs.90,000-Rs. 1,59,000); during the next ten years (1858-1868), the 
tillage area varied from about 119,000 acres in 1861-62 to about 
115,000 acres in 1858-59 and collections from about £17,800 
(Rs. 1,78,000) in 1865-66 to about £16,200 (Rs. 1,62,000) in 1858-59 ; 
and during the eleven years ending 1878-79, the tillage area varied 
from about 11.5,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 112,000 acres in 
1876-77 and collections from about £17,300 (Rs. 1,73,000) in 
1872-73 to about £16,600 (Rs. 1,03,000) in 1876-77. During the 
throe years after tho revision settlement, the tillage area steadily 
foil from about 153,000 acres in 1879-80 to about 112,000 in 
1881-82, and collections from about £23,200 to about £19,000 
(Rs, 2,32,000 - Rs. 1,90,000). Tho details are® : 


» Col. Anderson, Survey Comr. 374 of 19th April 1879 and Gov Res 2769 of 
27th May 1879. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. = Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI, 20 22767 
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20 

0144 

6030 

5311 

8-2,0-25 


1,7-1.122 

84 

1868-60 ... 

31-46 

114,667 

1,83,990 

23 

10,444 

6673 

4643 

33,059 


1,71,604 

06 

1869-70 ... 

29-70 

113,462 

1,33,418 

21 

11,764 

6607 

37113 

$2,680 

... 

1,60.689 

44 

1870-71 ... 

82'54 

113,080 

1,33,262 


12,160 

6706 

4381 

30,.W3 

... 

1 , 68.120 

fid 

1871-72 ... 

29-37 

113,001 

1,38,273 


12,236 

6747 

66(i0 

30,107 


1,70,980 

38 

1872-73 ... 

30'16 

113,166 

1,83,861 


12.849 

7166 

8961 

29,784 


1,72.596 

43 

1873-74 ... 

26*28 

118,275 

1,34,011 


12.754 

7086 

5400 

29 784 


l,fi0,lO5 

44 

1874-76 ... 

47-98 

113,190 

1,33,993 

4 

12,721 

7013 

6140 

29,825 


1,68,963 


1876-76 

30-61 

113,140 

1,34.038 

, 

12,619 

6909 

4368 

29,906 

1112 

1,68,807 

47 

1876-77 ... 

22-06 

112,214 

1.33,419 

1,86,767 

181 

13,898 

7674 

1046 

29,060 

1,68,137 

H 

1877-78 ... 

81*66 

114,743 


13,818 

7674 

49ft 

84,112 

4014 

1,07,8.64 

28 

1878-79 ... 

89-36 

114,970 

1,30,073 


13,734 

7312 

634 

84,015 

88B 

1,70,737 


* Revision 
Survey, 

879-80 ... 


163,3.57 

1,97,640 

70S 

C274 

4128 

855 

34,833 

284 

S,32,311 


880-81 ... 


113,917 

1,96,391 

43 

6994 

6928 

1160 

34,854 

1086 

2,81,333 

1 00>022 

,t4 

881-82 ... 


112,446 

1,94,804 

30,205 

8629 

76-20 

232 

36,230 

11,008 

■’* 


In 1879-80 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
the old Mishrikot potty division of Old Hubli.^ At the 1848-49 
settlement this group contained 100 villages. At the revision 
survey it included 106 villages of which 104 were in Kalghatgi and 
two in Dbiirwar. The area wa.s 148,720 acres. The country was 
generally waving, and in the we.st exceedingly woody, the horizon 
being bounded by a succession of hills two to three hundred feet 
high, more or less wooded to the top. The extreme west and 
south-west border was a continuatipn of the KAnara forest country. 
In 1870 little timber remained. All bad been cleared many years 
before the days of forest conservancy. Much young wood clothed 
the surface, and promised to become timber. Two streams 
which contained water more or less throughout the year, cro.ssed 
the tract, joining and passing into Kdnara under the name of the 
BedtinMa, and flowing into the sea under the name of the Gangdvali 
iver. In Mishrikot the rainfall varied from 42‘95 inches in 1874 to 


t Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissi oner, 233 of 13th March 1880, Gov. Kea. 
1969 of 15th April 1880. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLXIl. 
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18’22 in 1871.^ At tbe time of the original settlement, except along 
one or two main tracks like those from Kalghatgi to Dharw^r and 
Hubli, it was next to impossible to take a cart anywhere but by 
most circuitous routes through the fields. Even these roundabout 
routes were possible only when the ground was free from crops. 
Cart traffic there was little or none, most of the produce was carried 
on pack bullocks. Almost the only carts then in use were the 
Vadars' carts about eighteen inches high with solid wooden wheels 
often not more than two feet in diameter, as a rule without any 
metal tyre, A large number of Vadars carried wood to the plains 
from the villages on the edge of the forest which they were 
allowed to cut with little or no restriction. Of traffic with Kdnara 
and the coast there was almost none. In 1880 the villages were 
rich in roads. The great road from Hiibli to the coast at Kumta 
which was opened about 1848, passed close by the eastern edge 
of this tract. An equally groat road, from Hubli to Kumta and 
Karwdr by the Arbail pass, ran diagonally through tbo centre of 
these villages, which again had communication with Dhdvwdr by 
a good road. There were also several country roads in connection 
with the main lines. The average produce prices ^ showed a rise in 
unhusked rice from 294 pounds in 1820-29 to 50 pounds the rupee 
in 1870-79 ; y'uur'i from 138 pounds to 42 pounds ; rdpi from 270 
pounds to 52 pounds; gul or coarse sugar from 24 pounds to 16 
pounds. The average tillage area had risen from 20,638 acres in 
1838-47 to 62,469 in 1878-79 and collections from £2953 to £6151 
(Rs. 29,580 • Rs. 61,510), The following is a summary of the 
details; 

Mahriiot Land Revemie, 1838-1879, 


Vsia. 

Occu* 

pied 

Lftnd. 

Arable 

Waftte. 

Collec. 

Wona. 

Remw' 

eloiiB. 

Out- 

Btand- 






Anres. 

Acres. 

Ke. 

Kb. 

Re. 

1838-1847... 

20,088 

78,296 

29,530 

3S19 

289 

Ifi48-18f5r... 

41,236 

81,870 

40,415 

181 

3074 

1858 ■1807.., 

56,207 

19.607 

62,585 



1808-1877... 

60,096 

12,498 

58,604 

11 

9 

1878-79 ... 

62,169 

5151 

01,610 


117 


Between 1875-76 and 1877-78 the notices to pay revenue averaged 
183 and the sales of land averaged two. In 1880, 64'0 per cent of , 
Government land were tilled by the men whose names were entered 
as holders in the Government books; and 3a'4 by their tenants.' 
The proportion of tenant tilled land was larger than usual, A good 
deal of land bad been taken by Brdhmans and others as an invest¬ 
ment who tilled it by tenants. The common terms on which rice 
land was let were at least half the produce, the holder paying the 

1 Xho details are : 1869, 30-64 inches ; 1870, 40-86; 1871, 18-22 ; 1872, 3170; 1873» 
23-60; 1874, 42-95 ; 1876, 30-72; 1876, 20'43 ; 1877, 26-69; 1878, .34 06. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CLXII, 49. ’ ’ . 

8 In 99 villages the holder tilled 40-55 per cent of Government land by himself and 
1-46 per cent in partnership-with others. He let to tenants 8-96 on money rent and 
7 ■2oon produce or grain rent,7 '08 percent -waB,wasta,and7-2.6 -was pararnjiok or unarable. 
In five villages, 60-14 per cent of Government land wae tilled by the holder himself 
and 0‘10 was tilled by him in partnership with others, 9'40 per cent-was let to tenants 
on money rents,3 80 was sublet on produce or grain rents, 13 48was waste,and7-98 was, 
paravipok or unarable. In two villages 67'45 per cent of Government land was tilleu 
toy the holder himself, 0'36 per cent was tilled by him in partnership with others, 7-09 
per cent -was let to tenants on money rent, 2’40 per cent on produce or grain rent, 6‘38 
was waste, and 4-26 parampok or unarable, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXII. 61, 
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assessment. More than half the produce was paid when the holder 
provided seed and bore a share in the other expenses. 

During the thirty years of the survey settlement, flat roofed and 
tiled houses increased from 1695 in 1848 to 4999 in 1878 or 194*92 
percent; carts from 926 to 1678 or 81*20 per cent; wells and water- 
lifts from 258 to 622 or 141*80 per cent; and watering ponds 
from 423 to 460 or 8 74 per cent; population showed a slight fall 
from 31,974 to 31,817 or 0*49 per cent; thatched houses decreased 
from 4273 to 2529 or 40*83 per cent; farm cattle from 13,476 to 
12,909 or 4*20 per cent; cows and buffaloes from 25,830 to 17,920 
or 30*62 per cent; sheep and goats from 1669 to 1102 or 33*97 per 
cent; and horses from 334 to 215 or 36*62 per cent. Mr. Fletcher 
the deputy superintendent of survey attributed the decrease or 
rather the absence of increase in population to the 1876-77 famine. 
Colonel Anderson, the Surrey Commissioner, admitted that the very 
high famine prices must have forced some of the labouring and 
non-agricultural population to leave their homes in search of work. 
At the same time he thought that the loss of population was 
chiefly due to the fever which had wasted the villages for several 
years, and to a less extent to settlers moving to K^nara and to 
other districts. Except on the banks of the Bedtinala where was 
some superior black and brown soil, excellent for every kind of 
tillage, the soil was generally a stiff rod well suited for rice and 
sugarcane, but leas suited for dry crops. In the extr’eme eastern 
villages the rainfall was not too heavy for excellent dry-crop tillage, 
jvdri, hdjri,. cotton, and oilseeds.^ Further west the country 
gradually changed into a purely rice-growing tract, the dry crop 
cultivation being for the most part confined to rdgi ovndchni. Rice 
dependent on rainfall alone was everywhere an uncertain crop. 
But most of the rice lands had the benefit of water storage which 
could at the worst give them one watering and in many cases 
furnished them with a constant supply. Much rice was also watered 
by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by kdlvds or 
water-courses. As regards dry crops each division from east to west 
had its own staple, y'rari in the east, rdgi in the west, and a mixture 
of both between the two extremes. For these dry crops the rainfall 
was always sufficient. Even in 1876 the worst year on record the 
dry crops were generally good and in some villages excellent. The 
main crop of rice was often followed by pulse; and in the better rice 
lands sugarcane was grown once in three years. The dry crops were 
jvdri, bdjri, a little cotton, and some oil-seeds in the eastern villages 
where the rainfall was moderate, and rdyfin the western villages. The 
rice lands were usually well tilled and all available manure was used. 
In the east where the chief tillage was diy crop, the cultivation was 
also good. In the western villages rdgi which was chiefly grown 
as a dry crop was secondary to rice which claimed the first care and 
attention; still what manure could he spared from the rice was 
applied to the rdgi. The whole garden area was only fifteen acres. 
This tract was just north of the line below which both in Dhdrw4,r 
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1 The cultivaitioii details are : kharif70'(i9 per cent, rahi 1'92, and waste and fallow 
27*99. Of the 70*09 per cent of AAari/the details are ; cereals 53'44, pulse 1'02, oil¬ 
seeds 1*64, miscellaneous 13*99 ; of the 1*92 of rafti the details are: csrsftls 0*03, 
pulse 0,*27, fibre 0*60, miscellaneous I’02. Mr. Fletcher, Deputy Superintendent of 
Survey, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLXH. 39. 
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and in Eanara betel and cocoa-palm gardens were found. All 
exporta*ble produce was readily carried to market. The very great 
cart traffic from tbe inland parts to the coast created constant 
demand for fodder. Kalghatgi and Bammigatti were both good 
market towns and were centres of the rice trade. Dharwar and 
Hubli were at no great distance, and, at any time of the year, could 
be reached by good roads. There were no manufactures except a 
few cotton and woollen looms. There was fever owing chiefly to 
bad water. But the j)eople sufi^ered less than strangers. On the whole 
the people were well off. The villages were remeasured and reclassed. 
The following is a comparison of the area of the different kinds of 
lands according to the original and the revision surveys 


Miihrikot Area, 1849 and 1880. 


Land. 

First 

Survey 

Acres. 

Kevleion 

Survey 

A cres. 

Arable l)ry*f*rop .. 

KiceLand. 

Garden Land . 

Unarabie Unasecssed Forest* .,. 

6»,G25 

8li,887 

5 

56,861 

116,268 

60,948 

81,691 

15 

56,076 

148,720 


For revision purposes, the villages were grouped into five classes. 
The first contained three villages, close to and west of the old 
Hubli villages. The other classes were formed of twenty-three, 
thirty-one, thirty-six, and thirteen villages each further west than 
the class before it. The highest dry crop acre rates adopted in these 
classes were 4s. (Rs, 2), 5k'?. Sd. (Rs. ]|), 2s. Qd. (Rs. 1|), 2s. 8d. 
(Rs. 1|), and 2s. (Re. 1). The highest rice acre rate was IGs. (Rs, 8) 
in the first three classo.s, 15s. (Hs. 7i) in the fourth, and ^.s. 
(Rs. 7) in the fifth class. The garden land was considered little better 
than rice land and was rated accordingly. Tho effect of the revision 
was an increase of 34’3 per cent in assessment. 'J’he details arc® : 

Mishrikol Revmon SeUhment, 1879-80. 


Class. 

u 

n 

a 

Former Survey. 

RbVISION SURVKT. 1 

Occupied Land, 

Occupie 

Area. 

dLand. 

Arable Waste. 

Total, 

Increase 

of 

AsseHS* 

ment 

Percent. 

Higheei 
Acre Rate, 

Area. 

Asseas* 

ment. 

Abscgs- 

ment. 

Area. 

AsSCSS' 

lAent 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Dry 

Crup. 

Rice. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rh. 

Acres. 

Hs. 

Acres. 

Ks. 


Rs. 

He. 

I ... 

3 

S224 

2550 

9347 

3772 

59 

26 

3406 

3702 

47-4 

2 

8 

II .. 

28 

22,008 

18.06,3 

22,287 

26,693 

191 

73 

22,478 

28,666 

47-2 

u 

8 

Ill ... 

31 

26,636 

27,663 

26,897 

1504C8 

1779 

1485 

28,646 

37,758 

32’0 

If 

R 

IV ... 

315 

14,422 

18,337 

14,040 

22,820 

3316 

:s9d(> 

17,866 

2 D,P10 

26*0 

G 

71 

V ... 

13 

P63 

1704 

1004 

2114 

603 

446 

1606 

2560 

24-7 

1 

r 

Total. 

100 

67,243 

68,216 

68,046 

01,667 

6047 

GUll 

73,902 

86,681 

84-3 




Four villages showed an increase of more than seventy per cent in 
assessment, Sangatikop of 200 per cent, Kale Devarkop of 110‘4 
per cent, Galgink^ati of 84‘9 per cent, and Sidapur of 71‘8 per cent. 
All of these villages had a large iiicroaso in land liable to water-rates, 
During the ten years before the original survey settlement, 
(1838-1848), the tillage area slowly rose from about 19,000 acres in 


* Bom. Gov, Sel. CLXII. 2-3. 


2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXII. 18-20. 
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3 83S-39 to about 22,000 acres in 1847-48 and collections varied 
from about £4780 (Rs. 47,800) in 1847-48 to about £3100 (Rs. 
31,000) in 1838-39. During the first ten years of the survey lease 
(1848-58), the tillage area rose from about 25,000 acres in 1848-49 
to about 51,000 acres in 1857-58 and collections from about £2520 
to about £6320 (Rs.25,200-Rs.63,200) ; during the next ten years 
(1858-68), the tillage area rose from about 52,000 acres in 1858-59 
to about 58,000 acres in 1867-68, and collections from about £6440 
to about £7550 (Rs. 64,400-Rs.75,500) ; and during the eleven years 
ending 1878-79, the tillage area slou'ly rose from about 58,000 
acres in 1868-69 to about 62,000 acres in 1878-79 and collections 
varied from about £7950 (Rs. 79,500) in 1872-73 to about £7400 
(Rs. 74,000) in 1869-70. During tho three years after the revision 
settlement (1879-1882), the tillage area steadily rose from about 
62,700 acres in 1879-80 to about 63,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £10,100 (Rs. 1,01,000) in 1880-81 to 
abont £8700 (Rs. 87,000) in 1881-82. The details are* : 


Mielirihot, 99 Villages-. Survey Results, 1S38-1882. 




Tillaqe. 


Wastk. 





iXvdri 

Year, 

Tkaln- 

falK 







Quit 

Rent. 

Out 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

Bions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz¬ 

ing 

Feen. 

stand¬ 

ings. 

Rupee 

Prices. 

Before 

Survey 

Inches 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Acrea, 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

LbB. 

183d‘Sd ... 

itf 

19,165 

32,515 

1-2,863 

72,736 

27,503 


12,610 

1031 

31,141 

,,, 

183e-i0 ... 

... 

18,459 

29,746 

2161 

71.329 

27,634 

H 

14,404 

344 

11,728 


1840.41 ... 

»• • 

19,980 

31,424 

1708 

71,826 

25.849 

26 

14,091 

108 

44,260 


1841-42 ... 

... 

21,471 

34,748 

1504 

72,096 

28,000 

46 

14,184 

187 

47,100 


1842-48 ... 


21,210 

34,118 

35,620 

2198 

69,815 

10.080 

27 

14,370 

92 

46,225 


184J-44 


21,468 

2S-00 

78,670 

29,390 

4.50 

14,602 

623 

47,155 


1844-4S ... 


19,867 

31,876 

899 

76,323 

32,238 

8-21 

14,626 

84 

46,889 


1846-46 ... 


20,868 

81,869 

8617 

76,288 

28,710 

14.M 

14,138 

228 

48,508 


1846-47 ... 

... 

21.737 

32,884 

3960 

75,785 

26,692 

1720- 

33,000 

75 

44,2(55 

... 

1847-48 ... 


22,133 

33,801 

1869 

76,610 

26,776 

1330 

14,111 

119 

47,-67 

... 

Survey. 
1848-49 ... 


26,249 

29„3ia 

1449 

44,172 

26,081 

1800 

33,823 

17,773 

25,249 

120 

1S49-50 ... 


37,437 

38,303 

0 

34,034 

•40,200 

8435 

12»640 

8 

54,369 

112 

1860-61 ... 


88,858 

39,245 

48 

83,060 

20.011 

4643 

12,477 

12,962 

43,266 

120 

1S61-52 ... 


39,766 

89,001 

9.5 

32,375 

19,723 

3481 


65,607 

168 

1862-63 ... 


40,250 

40,026 

49 

31,903 

19,434 

3327 

12,426 


651728 

ICO 

1863-64 ... 


41,381 

11,268 

A.. 

30,900 

18,494 

.3718 

1*5,103 


61,070 

112 

1864-55 ... 


42,678 

42,440 

36 

31,025 

10,228 

4000 

15.283 


61,093 

80 

1865-56 ... 


45,878 

44,356 

77 

28,260 

24,275 

17,080 

322.5 

15,170 


62;073 

88 

1866-67 ... 


49,9^28 

45,719 

48 

16,995 

2807 

16,070 


68,617 

128 

1867-68 ... 


60,832 

45,001 


23,020 

17,664 

2834 

14.7,51 


68,186 

120 

1868-59 ... 


61,954 

17,136 


23,002 

17,132 

2648 

14,680 


64,303 

112 

1859-60 ... 


54,093 

48,683 


20,970 

16,880 

2445 

14,016 


65,644 

112 

1800-81 ... 


66,660 

51,346 


10,679 

18,238 

2149 

17,062 


70^546 

64 

1861-62 ... 


66,959 

61,030 


19,379 

13,823 

2110 

17,318 


71,068 

48 

1802-83 ... 


67,234 

63,822 


18,220 

11,345 

2-220 

17,192 


73,234 

so 

1863-84 ... 


67,169 

63,724 


18,416 

18,681 

11,614 

2289 

17,176 


731188 

20 

1864-65 ... 


67,014 

53,696 


11,736 

2423 

17,612 


73,6s 1 

so 

1865-66 ... 


57,669 

66,061 


19,016 

12,298 

2835 

17,069 


74,966 

18 

1866-67 ... 


67,691 

.55,003 


19,045 

12,205 

3004 

10,950 


74,957 

44 

1867-68 ... 


67,801 

66,361 


18,304 

11.948 

3194 

16,997 


76,562 

73 

1888-69 ... 


67,789 

55,401 


18,922 

12.002 

3291 

17,120 


75,812 

7-1 

1869-70 ... 

80-a4 

67,313 

64,958 


19,388 

12,437 

2098 

17,012 


74,068 

60 

1870-71 ... 

40-86 

67,414 

64,812 


19,284 

12,fif)l 

8003 

16,947 


74,762 

60 

1871-72 .. 

18-22 

67,021 

-54,680 


19,035 

12,7-24 

3770 

10,781 


7n'.231 

6-1 

1872-73 ... 

31'70 

61,310 

60,445 


20,145 

13,103 

4565 

14,612 


79,622 

60 

1873-74 ... 

23-60 

61,3(58 

60,6H4 


6140 

4808 

1900 

14,612 


76;996 

48 

1874-76 ... 

42-96 

61,843 

60,981 


6011 

4352 

1987 

14,612 


77,480 

48 

1876-76 ... 

SO-72 

62,086 

61,172 

S2 

5386 

4180 

1803 

14,497 

16 

771614 

66 

1876-77 ... 

20-43 

62,284 

61,420 

74 

6264 

4058 

1605 

14,661 


77,418 

18 

1877-78 

26-09 

62,632 

61,690 


61S4 

reeo 

1423 

14,875 

86 

77,902 


1878-79 ... 

84-06 

62,469 

61,610 


5151 

4014 

1378 

14,806 

117 

77,676 

... 

I^emainn 

Surv&y, 












1879-80 ... 


62,736 

76,586 


6340 

4024 

1251 

36,635 

16 

92,468 


1880-81 ... 


62,795 

84,357 

IS 

4994 

8783 

1337 

15.632 

1,01,808 

— 

1881-82 ... 

... 

63,088 

84,639 

IS 

4732 

5612 

ZSO 

16,005 

13,606 

'87;iii 



1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CLXU. 28, 49, 71. 
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In 1880-81 the survey settlement was revised in a group of 
twenty-niuo villages which, had formed the old Mulgund petty 
division of the old Dambal sub-division and had been settled by 
Captain Wingate in 1850-51.^ Since the original settlemont the 
group had boon broken up. At the time of revision eleven of the 
villages were in Ilubli, sixteen in Gadag, and two in Navalgund. 
Those villages were widely scattered. One group or strip camo to 
within six miles east of Hubli; a second group was about eighteen 
miles further oast and to tho south of Gadag, and a third small 
group lay on the Tnngbhadra, eighteen miles south-east of the 
nearest point of the second group. One village Niralgi was detached 
from tho rest about ten miles nortb-oast of Gadag, The three 
main groups of villages which this survey block included differed 
greatly from each other. The western group was one of the very 
best parts of tbe Dh^Lrwar district consisting entirely of doop black 
soil and all within tho line of good rainfall.^ The central group 
round Mulgund also consisted chiefly of black soil, through which 
masses of granite or rather gneiss sometimes largo enough to form 
small hills protruded. The extreme eastern villages of this group 
as well as the villages on the Tungbhadra in the east touched tho 
Kapat range, which strotchod from tho rivor close to Gadag. The 
rainfall of the three groups differed greatly. The western village^ 
had a good fall, tho central a fair fall, and the south-eastern a poor 
fall. The products of these villages were the common products of 
the Dh^rwar cotton plain. Cotton the staple was grown once in 
three years in turn with wheat and jvdri with which safflower and' 
linseed were mixed in occasional rows. They chiefly trusted to the 
late or rabi crops.* In all ordinary times tillage was good and 
especially in the w'ostern and central groups tho people were very 
well-to-do. The 1876-77 famine had pressed heavily on tho villages 
iu the cast of tho central group and on the south-eastern group 
near the Tungbhadra, By 1880 they had considerably improved, 
and it was thought that with existing high prices and a year or two 
of good crops the effects of tho famine would 23ass away. The 
villages of tbo south-east group were worst off and were far removed 
from the main lines of traffic. Communication was opened west¬ 
ward by country tracks which were available for traffic daring the 
whole fair season. Tbo western group was crossed by two main made 
roads from Gadag to Dhdrwar and from Annigeri to Hubli. The 
Annigori-IIubli road was a main lino of communication from all tbe 
country inland to Hubli and the coast. Another road ran from Hubli 
by Hebsur to Navalgund, It had boon begun during tbe 1876-77 
famine, aud without a very heavy outlay on bridges could not be of 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 311 of 8th April 1880 aud Gov. Res, 
2601 of 18th May 1880, Boro. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 

2 Ingalhali one of the western villages was for fifty miles round considered a model 
village. Others near it were nearly, if not quite, as good. Colonel Anderson, Survey 
Commissioner, 311 ofStli April 1880, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 150. 

* Between IST-t and 1870 the yearly averages were Ichaiif or early 29,500 acres or 
38‘75 per cent, and m&i or late 40,623 acres or 01-25. The details are : A/mW/; red 
jvdri 19,640 or 26-80, bdjri 142or 0-19, rice 116 or 0-15, tur 2207 or 2-90, mug 1926 or 
2-53, miscellaneous 5469 or 7-18 ; /iahi, white jvdri 4873 or 6'40, wheal 9340 or 12-27, 
American cotton 17,89.3 or 23-61, country cotton 5957 or 7-83, gram 1324 or T74, 
linseed 660 or 0-74, kardai or safflower 1626 or 2-13, miscellaneous 89 or 0-12, garden 
cultivation 117 or 0T6, waste and fallow 4844 or 6-36. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 166. 
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mucli use. The central group of villages had free communication 
with Hubli, the main local trade centre^ by country tracks across the 
black plain during all the fair season. Except during or for a few 
days after raiOj these tracks were for all practical purposes as good 
as the best made roads, A main line also ran from Gadag to Kumta 
through Mulgund by Savanur and Bankapur. It was a useful 
line but the road had not been brought into good order. 

The mass of these villageSj including all the western and nearly 
all the central group, had formed part of the estate of the Tasgaon 
branch of the Patvardhans. It lapsed to Government on the 
chiefs death without heirs in 1848. The revenue managemeut of 
the Tasgaon chief according to native ideas had been fairly good. 
There was a high nominal demand and as much as possible was 
collected, and cultivation to the full extent of a landholder’s power 
was to a certain extent compulsory. The chief objects of the 
management were to prevent any diminution of cultivation and to 
extend it by all available means so as to exact for the landlord the 
whole surplus produce beyond what was necessary for the support 
of the landholder, but yet so cautiously and carefully as not to 
disable him from continuing his cultivation. Shortly after the 
chiefs death, in anticipation of the lapse of the estate to the British 
Government, severe pressure was put on the landholders, and after 
the lapse, from the absence of any trustworthy data on which to 
base the collections, the pressure on individuals was very heavy 
and yet much less revenue was realized than under the chief. In 
1850 when the first survey of these villages was introduced the 
people showed a keen anxiety for the introduction of the settlement. 
From the two years of British management before the settlement, 
1848-50, no conclusions can be drawn, except that it was fortunate 
that the state of things then existing did not last long. There was 
no certainty about any of the figures except those of collections. 
The areas of occupation wore obtained by a conversion of the old 
hijvari or seed area recorded as cultivated, on the proportion 
obtaining between the hijvari or seed area and that ascertained by 
the survey to be occupied in the year of settlement. It appeared, 
however, to the Survey Commissioner that about one-fifth of the 
area occupied in 1848-49 was thrown up in the following year. In 
1850'51 when the survey settlement was introduced, 49,508 acres 
were occupied, with a full survey rental of £4127 (Rs. 41,270) 
of which £3702 (Rs. 37,620) only were collected. The difference 
between the new and old rates was as usual remitted in the year of 
the introduction of the settlement. From that year progress was 
rapid. In the next year, 1851-52, the occupied area rose to 60,475 
acres and the collections to £5057 (Rs. 50,570). In 1860-61 the 
occupied area had risen to 74,255 acres and the collections to 
£5922 (Rs. 59,220). Then progress went on without check and 
in 1878-79, 77,466 acres were occupied and £6189 (Rs. 61,890) 
were collected. From 1855 till the 1876 famine there were 
neither remissions nor outstandings. After the famine there were 
small remissions and outstandings. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 there 
were no remissions and at the end of 1878-79, only £18 (Rs. 180) 
were outstanding. In 1878-79 the unoccupied arable waste 
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Chapter VIII- amounted to acres 2351 bearing an assessment of £45 (Rs. 450) 
Land south-eastern group where there was 

much poor land. The western villages had only ten acres of arable 
Rbvision Subvey. During the original settlement, as in the rest of Dh4rw4r, 

Mulgund, produce prices rose more than 100 per cent; flat roofed and tiled 

' houses rose from 5180 to 6290 or 21*4; per ceut j carts from 309 to 

1142 or 269‘5 per cent; and watering wells from 50 to 95 or 90 per 
cent. The survey census was taken in the monsoon of 1879, after 
the close of the famine. The return showed a decrease under 
population from 25,761 to 22,794 or ll'l per cent; under thatched 
houses from 67 to 34 or 38'8 per cent; under farm cattle from 6539 
to 5265 or 19-5 per cent; under cows and buffaloes from 11,262 to 
4619 or 59 per cent; under sheep and goats from 6763 to 3620 or 
47 per cent; and under horses from 241 to 147 or 39 per cent. 
In 1879 there were 1614 ploughs and eighty-three drinking wells. 
These figures show a large increase in the better class of houses 
and in carts. The reduction of population and cattle appears to 
have taken place in the years of famine. In the western villages 
the pressure of the famine was not great, the people had some 
crops, and there were largo accumulations of fodder from back 
years. In the central group the distress was more severe, and in 
the south-eastern group it was extremely severe. 

About half of these twenty-nine villages were entirely remeasured. 
In the rest the system of partial remeasurement was adopted. The 
total area of the old and new surveys differed only by 577 acres or 
0*5 per cent. In individual fields a considerable number of large 
differences were found. On a total of 5678 survey fields, differences 
between five and ten per cent were found in 297 "fields, and 
differences above ten per cent in 209 fields. A large proportion 
of these differences were caused by gains or losses near rivers 
in black soil. The reclassing was only partial and on the plan 
hitherto adopted in Dhdrwdr, enough being reclassed to show ihe 
general standard of the former work. As in other cases the 
old classification was lower than the 1879 standard in the better 
soils and higher in the poorer soils. Of 6999 survey numbers in 
twenty-eight villages in 1879, 5768 or 82'41 per cent were 
Government and 1231 or 17*59 per cent were alienated. Of the 
Government numbers 3751 or 53'59 per cent were cultivated by 
the occupant, 128 or 1‘76 per cent by the occupant in partnership 
with others, 1146 or 16'38 per cent by tenants on a money rent, 
439 or 6'27 per cent by tenants on a grain rent, 192 or 2*74 per 
cent were waste, and 117 or 1'67 per cent were unarable or 
parampok numbers. Of the alienated numbers 606 or 7*23 per 
cent were tilled by proprietors or ihdmddrs, 66 or 0*93 per cent by 
the proprietor in partnership with others, 563 or 7'90 by tenants on 
money rents, and 107 or 1*53 by tenants on produce or grain rents 
The western group of thirteen villages for which, under Captain 
Wingate's settlement in 1860-61, a highest dry crop acre rate oi 
2s. 7-^d. (Rs. was adopted, were now (1880) divided into twc 
classes. For three villages near the great road and nearest to the 
town of Hubli a highest dry crop acre rate of is. (Rs. 2) wae 
proposed to assimilate it to the rate sanctioned in 1874 for the 
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neighbouring villages of Hubli; forthe remaining tenvillages ahigheet Chapter VIIL 
dry crop acre rate of 3«. 6d. (Rs. If) was proposed to assimilate it 
to the rate sanctioned in 1874 and 1875 for the neighbouring villages Survbt 

of Hubli and Navalgund. The central group of eleven villages for Mulaund 

which a highest dry crop acre rate of 28. 3d. (Rs. 1^) had been iss^SL 

adopted in 1850, was divided into two classes; for the eight 

western villages a highest dry crop acre rate of '6s. (Rs. 1^) was 

proposed, and forthe three eastern villages in and close to the hills 
a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1^) was proposed. 

These rates were the same as those sanctioned for the neighbouring 
villages of the Giadag subdivision in which the revised settlement had 
been introduced in 1875. For the four detached villages in the 
south-east near the Tungbhadra, which under the 1850 settlement 
had been put in the same class as the preceding eleven villages 
of the central group, a highest dry crop acre rate of 6d. (Rs. If) 
was proposed. For the detached village of Niralgi the highest 
dry crop acre rate was raised from 2s. to 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1 -If). The 
area of rice land had risen from ninety-four acres in 1850 to 220 
acres in 1880 of which 212 were G-oveimment land. For this laud 
a highest acre rate of 12.9. (Rs. 6) similar to the rate sanctioned for 
the Gadag sub-division was proposed. There was no stream watered 
garden land. The area of well watered garden land had risen from 
135 acres in 1850 to 275 in 1880. As was usual in revision 
settlements, well watered laud was charged no extra rate for water. 

The well garden land was almost entirely confined to the eastern, 
villages, the deep black soil in the west being unfavourable for 
well sinking. The effect of the revision was a rise of 55-4 per cent 
in the assessment. The details are t 
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ObAsa. 

■ 

Vil- 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waate. 

Total. 

In- 

Highest 

lagea. 

Arva. 

Kental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental, 

Per 

Cent. 

Acre* 

Rate. 

I 

II ... 

III ... 

IV ... 

V ... 

3 

10 

a 

4 

4 

Aorea. 

«644 

85,338 

26,^98 

4615 

61*71 

Ra. 

6391 

32,908 

10,994 

S013 

2682 

Acres. 

6T58 

35.313 

23,815 

4733 

0326 

Rg. 

10,706 

62,051 

25,046 

4248 

3151 

Acres. 

"io 

300 

140 

2524 

Re. 

i'i 

74 

55 

525 

Acres, 

6758 

86,323 

26,115 

4879 

7860 

Rs. 

10,796 

52,962 

25,120 

4303 

8676 

68*0 

60-0 

47‘3 

41-0 

22*0 

Rs. ». 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 6 

1 4 

ToUl... 

29 

71,468 

61 ,ass 

T7,945 

96,192 

2980 

665 

80,826 

06,857 

55-4 

■" 


The effect of the settlement on Government occupied land was 
an increase of 55'4 per cent in the rental. This average rate of 
increase was not equally distributed ; in the three villages of the 
first class it amounted to 68-9 per cent, which was about the same 
or perhaps a little less than the increase in the neighbouring 
villages settled in 1874. In tbe lower classes the percentage of 
increase was still less, and in the lowest class, which was in all 
respects the most inferior, it was least of all. This fifth class had 
one village Ohaginkeri which showed an increase of 52'6 per cent. 
This increase was due to the making of a reservoir by^ Government 
under which ninety-two acres were watered. Fxcept in Ohaginkeri 
the average percentage .-jncrease in the villages of the fifth class 
B 98-74 
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was only 10‘2.^ The new survey showed an extra area of 298C 
acres of Grovernment unoccupied arable assessed waste bearing fi 
survey assessment of £66 (Rs. 660). This was almost withoul 
exception, poor land in the eastern villages near the hills. The 
following statement shows the total area and the assessment undei 
every head: 

Mulaund Sevidon Settlement, 1880-81. 


Lamo. 

Formbk ScavRT- 

Ervibios Survev. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Quit 

Rent. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Oovern- ( Occupied 

77,466 

61,888 

77,046 

06,103 


ment. i Unoccupied ... 

2Sfil 

434 

2080 

065 


Alienated. 

16,088 

13,401 

18,762 

20,676 

8071 

Unarable. 

10,868 


0609 


... 

Total ... 

106,773 

76,743 

106,106 

117,433 

8071 


According to the old rates the average acre rate in all kinds oi 
land was la. 7d. (12^ as.); under the proposed rates it amounted tc 
28.5f<i. (Re. 1 a«.3|) or an increase of lOJd (7A- as.). The proposed 
rates were sanctioned by Government in May 1880.’^ 

During the two years before the survey settlement (1848-1850); 
the tillage area fell from about 54,000 acres in 1848-49 to aboui 
43,000 acres in 1849-50 and collections from about £5800 to about 
£5000 (Rs. 58,000 - Rs. 50,000). During the first ten years of the 
survey lease(l850-1860),the tillage area rose from about 49,600 acres 
in 1850-51 to about 73,000 acres in 1859-60, and collections froo) 
about £3760 to about £6560 (Rs. 37,600-Rs. 65,600) j during the next 
ten years (1860-1870) the tillage area varied from about 75,700 acres 
in 1864-65 to about 74,300 in 1860-61 and collections from about 
£6800 (Rs. 68,000) in 1863-64 to about £6600 (Rs. 66,000) ii 
1860-61; and during the last ten years (1870-1880), the tillage aret 
varied from about 77,500 acres in 1878-79 to about 75,200 in 1870-7] 
and collections from about £6990 (Rs, 69,900) in 1878-79 to about 
£6760 (Rs. 67,600) in 1871-72. The details are 


1 The increase of aasessraent iu these twenty-nine villages waa higher than thal 
which had occurred in the more recent revision settlements in Dhirwsir and more oi 
a par with that of the earlier revisions, for the reason that the later revised subdivisioui 
were original^ settled on a slightly higher standard than the sub-divisions first 
settled and first revised. These Mulgmid villages, in consequence of their ven 
d^reased condition, were originally assessed on the low standard adopted by Captafi 
Wm^ate in the sub-divisions first settled by him, such as Hubli and Navalgund 
The increase of assessment in Mulgund therefore was more on a par with that ii 
Hubli and Navalgund which was 61-15 per cent than with that of Bhdrwdr when 
it was only 39'8 per cent. Bom. Gov. Sef. CLIV. 166. 

“ Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 311 of 8th April 1880 and Gov Rea 
2601 of 18th May 1880. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV, 149-160, 202.207 
3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 162-163. 
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Area. 
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eions. 

Area. 

lent*!. 

Umi- 

tng 

Fees. 

Before 

Survey. 

Acres. 

KSa 

Be. 

Acres. 

Eg. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Re 

1848-J9... 

61,180 

60,794 

IS SflS 

9872 

3118 

419 

16,404 

0287 

67»36e 

1846.60... 

43,282 

44,144 

6663 

19,110 

3321 

2007 

10,171 

188 

49,618 

Survey. 










1850-61... 

49,608 

41,206 

2419 

20.689 

12,869 

1692 

8620 

n.S37 

37,622 

1861-62... 

80,476 

60,668 

13,592 

6906 

343 

6765 

SIS 

57,176 

1862-63... 

61,796 

61,861 

^ 12 

12,817 

6181 

914 

5748 

1, , 

58,211 

1853.64... 

61.405 

61,238 

7 

13,871 

6771 

1246 

6318 


58,793 

1854-66... 

64,660 

53,460 


10,255 

4874 

1351 

6365 

60 

01,125 

1866-66... 

66,887 

54,861 


8218 

.3636 

1073 

6621 


62,245 

1866-67... 

70,629 

58,728 


4717 

1066 

60S 

6742 


63,973 

1867-68... 

71,800 

47,876 


3633 

1146 

424 

£565 

■ II 

64,385 

1888-66... 

72,492 

57,905 


8157 

807 

263 

6813 

.Si 

64,989 

1868-60... 

72,987 

68,230 


2927 

678 

243 

7147 


88,620 

1800-61... 

74,286 

50,219 


2650 

600 

214 

6614 

• IS 

68,047 

1861-62... 

75,063 

59,820 


2377 

461 

204 

7419 


67,443 

1882-63... 

76,875 

60,036 


2269 

417 

180 

7414 

... 

67,680 

1863-64... 

75,781 

60,220 


2031 

848 

173 

7592 


67,986 

1884-66 .. 

75,744 

60,21^ 


2018 

345 

210 

7434 


67,869 

1865-66... 

75,702 

60,207 


2066 

853 

212 

7347 

... 

67,786 

1866-67... 

75,838 

60,187 


2121 

978 

222 

7377 


67,786 

1867-68... 

76,696 

60,179 


2161 

391 

181 

7382 

... 

6T,74i 


76,456 

60,136 


2301 

424 

190 

7422 

... 

67,748 

188».70.. 

76,238 

60,071 


24TS 

492 

184 

7601 

... 

67,856 

1870-71,. 

76,169 

eo.oso 


2593 

588 

182 

7463 


67,675 

1871-72.. 

75,205 

60,048 


2560 

511 

no 

7401 

... 

87.659 

1872 73.. 

75,154 

60.028 


2.693 


174 

7398 


67,600 

1878.74.. 

76,294 

60,074 


2433' 408 

109 

7397 

Ml 

67,580 

1874-76,, 

76,304 

60,075 


24161 400 

298 

7398 


67,769 

1875-76.. 

75,367 

60,030 


2327 

434 

292 

7429 

io73 

67,801 

1878-77, , 

76,868 

60,071 

134 

232< 

442 

223 

7603 

66,590 

1877-78.. 

77,385 

61,826 


235; 

464 

65 

t 8113 

288 

69,786 

1878-70,. 

77,466 

61,888 


2,361 

455 

no 

I 3071 

176 

69,893 

1879-80,. 

77,089 

61,710 

... 

2751 

633 

i 104 

1 8070 

209 

69,682 


In 1881 in consequence of the effects of the 1876-77 famine and 
the existing low prices of field produce Government decided to give 
the holders of land temporary relief from a portion of the revision 
settlement enhancemonts. With this object Government ordered 
that in all village groups in which an enhanced revision settlement 
had been introduced, during the throe years ending 1882-83 such 
temporary remission should bo granted on each khdta or holding as 
would bring the revision enhancement down to about twenty per cent 
advance on the former assessment. After 1882-83 the full revision 
rates were again to be realised.* 

The following statement^ shows for the whole district the chief 
changes in tillage, remissions, collections, and outstandings, since 
the introduction of the revenue survey. It appears from these 
details that the tillage area has risen from 568,328 acres in 
1843-44 to 1,273,432 acres in 1881-82, the Government demand 
from £82,456 (Rs. 8,24,560) to £159,661 (Rs. 15,96,fil0), and 
collections from £96,750 (Rs. 9,67,500) to £157,976 (Rs. 15,79,760). 
During the same period remissions have fallen from £7546 
(Rs. 75,460) to £27 (Rs. 270) in 1880-81 and outstandings from 
£8236 (Rs. 82,360) to £256 (Rs. 2560) in 1880-81. 


Chapt^Vllt. 
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i880-81. 


SURVBY RbWJLWj 
1843-1882. 


1 Gov, Letter 2463 of 3rd May 1881. 


* Supplied ty the Survey CommliMouer. 
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Year, 


Bejore 

Survey, 

1838-30.. 

1842- 43.. 

Survey 

1843- 44 
1848-41,. 
1840.60.. 
18B2-63., 
1867-68.. 
1862-03.. 
1867-08.,, 

1872- 73... 

1873- 74,., 

Bemion 
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1874- 70... 

1875- 76... 

1876- 77... 

1877- 78.. 

1878- 70... 

1879- 80... 
1680-81... 
1881-82... 
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Area. 


Acres. 

640,664 

609,786] 
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604,667 
843,996 
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1,170,716 
1,261,.llfil 
1,322,737 
1,293,6601 
[1,296,IflOi 


Rental. 


1,301,941 
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1,308,6521 

1,324,808' 

;i,312,K12i 

1,287,826 

1,278,106 

1,273,432 
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0,5.8,208| 
9,02,247 
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37 

6] 
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Rental. 
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1769,376 
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134,.538 
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'134,848i 

116,328 


107,718 
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102,469 

102,433 

122,648 

142,724 

164,117 
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,42,7221 

,23,228 

71,067 
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71,6114 
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680,694 

668,825 

]862,t-l3| 

1085,684 
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28,045|561,2.'18 


29,230|561, 
27,147,562, 
20,822 562, 
20,030'643; 
lS,n06|643: 
14,027 .542, 
16,863 540 
1O,302'53O, 


Rental. 


Rs. 


0,49,166 
6,32,101, 
5,00,0.51 
]B,71.619' 
5,66,888] 
5,67,0601 
5,67,6121 


3,18,588 
16,45,281 
|6,88,000 
,217|6,05,7O9 
,72.3|7,2r,393l 
,052 7,80,665] 


7,81,412 

7,79,923 


Quit 

Bent, 


Ba. 

2,64,9781 

2,98,310 


2,91,980 

2,58,880 

2,28,450 

2,19,928 

2,54,280 

2,114,026 

3,04,51.5 

2,99,343 

2,93,039 


3,11,851, 

3,16,4871 

3,14,001 

3 , 30 , 012 ! 

*,39,6061 
,43,5401 
|3,46,B42| 
,3,16,7291 


Out- 

stand- 

tnga. 


Rs. 

1,09,7631 

93,382 


Collec¬ 

tions. 


Rff. 

8,22,683] 

10,26,1621 


82,961 9,67,603 
18,094|io,05,202 
37 HO,71,192 


55] 


11,29,186 
|12,02,683 
14,12,048! 
14,56,178] 
14,39,176] 
14,28,068 


15,79,838 
10:i6„56.424 
37,924115,68,022 
34,80.317,02,67.31 
13,810118,41,637, 
9789119,68,517 
2657 19,60,666 
2,87,060|16,79,764| 


B0| 

861 

117.8 

1173 

1 II 73 ' 

11781 

1173 

1173 

1178 


128 

214 

361 

361 

747 

1119 

1173 

1178 


In 1879 the arable lands of Dbarwdr were fairly tilled though 
there waa still room for improvement. Everywhere except in the 
black cotton lauds a considerable area of land was held and instead 
of being tilled was kept under grass. No data are available to show 
what proportion of tho whole occupied area is kept under grass ; 
in the western and southern sub-divisions it must be considerable. 
In tho black soil tracts no land is kept under grass. In many 
villages in tho north and centre of tho district which have nothing 
but black soil, there is no grazing and the cattle are all stall fod,^ 
Tho finest cattle are generally found in villages which have no 
grazing. A considerable amount of the arable waste is at present 
used for grazing. But as the people prefer to take it at the yearly 
grazing sale for one year only, it does not come under the head of 
occupied. Some of these unoccupied arable lands are valuable 
grazing lands which are not allowed to be occupied, as, for grazing 
purposes they fetch a considerably higher yearly auction rent than 
the survey assessment. Some also consist of odd fields near village 
sites much intersected by paths and roads and therefore liable to 
suffer from the trespass of cattle. In 1878 the area of unoccupied 
land was extremely small and what there was was- of poor 
quality. Since 1878, partly in consequence of loss of cattle during 
the famine and the danaage caused by rats and locusts in 1879 and 
1880, and chiefly, especially in the hilly and sandy soils of some of 
the eastern sub-divisions, from the low prico of field produce in. 
1881 and 1882, the a?’ea of arable waste has steadily spread from 
102,433 acres in 1877-78 to 160,654 in 1882-83.2 


' Colonel Anderson, 6th November 1879. 

^ Mr. Stewari, C. S. Survey CommiBsioner, 811 of 15th April 1884. The details arc 
Arable waste 102,433 acres in 1877-78, 122,648 acres in 1878-79, 142,734 in 1879-80, 
154,147 in 1880-81,166,477 in 1881-82, and 160,654 in 1S82-83. 
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The area of alienated or indm land fell from 680^964 acres in 
1843-44 to 543,297 acres in 1877-78. This reduction is due to the 
resumption of encroachments during the first settlement, and since 
then to the gradual falling in of the indms which the Inam Commission 
confirmed as life grants. The decrease in alienated laud has also 
been largely caused by the resignation of parts of quit-rent Qvjudi 
indms at the first settlement. When the survey rates were 
introduced, it often happened that they were lower than the former 
judi or quit-rent rates. The quit-rent was reduced to the survey 
assessment. But as much of these lands were waste and yielded 
the owner no return, a considerable share of them was resigned 
in the early years of the settlement before land had begun to be 
valuable.^ 


Chapter YlII. 

Land. 

Alienatso 

Lands, 

1884. 


SECTION IV. —season REPORTS. 


In 1861-62 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dbfirwar. Over most 
of the district the fall was favourable and the harvest large. Except 
for slight cholera public health was good.- The collections rose 
from £166,581 (Rs. 16,65,810) to £169,323 (Rs. 16,93,230); £9 
(Ra. 90) were remitted and there wore no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from seventy-nine pounds the rupee in 1860-61 
to fifty-six pounds. 

In 1862-63 twenty-four inches of rain fellatDharwar. Throughout 
the district the early rains were scanty and the early or kharif crops 
poor. Heavy showers in September and October enabled the people 
to sow so large an area of late crops that the fullness of the late 
harvest made up for the failure of the early harvest. Public health 
was good ; tliough some parts especially in the west suffered from 
cholera fever and ague.^ The collections rose from £169,323 to 
£177,741 (Rs. 16,93,230 - Rs. 17,77,410), £14 (Rs. 140) wore remitted, 
and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-six pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1863-64 twenty inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Scanty early 
rains were again followed by an abundant late supply and the harvest 
did not fall below the average. Oholora was prevalent over the 
whole district and bad fever and ague prevailed in the west. There 
was slight loss from cattle disease.* The collections rose from 
£177,741 to £184,745 (Rs. 17,77,410 - Rs. 18,47,4.50), £17 (Rs. 170) 
were remitted, and £247 (Rs. 2470) left outstanding. The price of 
Indian millet rose from forty-one pounds the rupee to nineteen 
pounds. 

In 1864-65 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dharwdr. The early 
rain though abundant was unseasonable and damaged someof the early 
crops; the late harvest especially the cotton was good. Except in 
RAnebennur, Kod, and Karajgi, where the public health was good, 
cholera fever and ague prevailed.® The collections rose from 


Season Reposts, 

mi-62. 




m3-64> 


1S64-6S. 


I Col. Anderson, 6th Nov. 1879. = Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 233 of 1862.64, 199. 

^ Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 235 of 1862-64, 223. 

* Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec. 235 of 1862-64, 247, “ The Collector, Slat December 1864. 
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£184.,745 to £188,134 (Rs. 18,47,450-Rs. 18,81,340), £14 (Rs. 140) 
were remitted, and nothing was left outstanding. The price of 
Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rupee to twenty-six 
pounds. 

In 1865-66 eighteen inches of rain fell at Dhfirwdr. A large 
proportion of the grain crops failed. In Navalgund Dambal and 
Ron about five-eighths (lOns.) of the early crops were lost from grubs 
and want of rain ; in Dhdrwdr Hubli and Karajgi about half (8 as.) 
were lost; and in Bankdpnr, Ranebennur, Hangal, Kalghatm, and 
Kod about a quarter (4 as.). Of the lato harvest in Navalgund, 
Dambal, and Ron about one-half (8 o«.) and in the rest of the district 
about an eighth (2 as.) were lost. Except for a little cholera public 
health was good.^ Tho collections fell from £188,134 to £187,153 
(Rs. 18,81,340-Ra. 18,71,530), £13 (tls. 130) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet rose from 
twenty-six pounds the rupee to twenty pounds. 

In 1866-67 thirty-two inches of rain foil at DhdrwSr. The 
early harvest proved a nearly complete failure, but timely later rains 
enabled a large area to be sown and the late harvest was excellent. 
Except in Navalgund and Kalghatgi there was much cholera and 
H^pngal suffered greatly from fever.® The collections rose from 
£187,153 to £188,991 (Rs. 18,71,530 - Rs. 18,89,910), £13 (Rs. 130) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian 
millet fell from twenty pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1867-68 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dhdrwir. The 
June fall was favourable bat especially in Dambal the July August 
and September supply was scanty. Public health was good ; fever 
prevailed but there was no cholera or cattle disease.® The collections 
fell from £188,991 to£186,872 (Rs. 18,89,910-Rs. 18,68.720), there 
were no remissions, and 4s. (Rs. 2) were left outstanding. The price 
of Indian millet fell from forty-one pounds the rupee to seventy- 
nine pounds. 

In 1868-69 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dh4rwir. The fall 
was timely and both the early and the late crops yielded a fair 
return. Except in H4,ngal and in parts of Dhdrwfir and Dambal 
where fever and ague were prevalent, public health was good. Cattle 
disease prevailed slightly in some of the sub-divisions.* The collec 
tious fell from £186,872 to £186,163 (Rs. 18,68,720 - Rs. 18,61,630), 
£5 (Rs* 50) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The 
price of Indian millet fell from seventy-nine pounds the rupee to 
ninety pounds. 

In 1869-70 twenty-seven inches of rain foil at DhirwAr. The 
rains began well hut the failure of the September and October supply 
injured tho early crops especially the rice. Timely and abundant 
rain in November secured good cold weather crops except that jvdri 
was injured by blight. Public health was good.® The collections 


^ Bom, Gov. Bev. Reo. 76 of 1866, 60. * Bom. Gov. Rev, Bee, 67 of 1867, 6,8. 
9 Bom. Gov, Rev. Reo. 69 of 1868, 318. * Bom. Gov. Rev, Roc. 65 of 1869, 263.. 
“ Rev, Comr. 74 of 7th Jan. 1870. 
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rose from £186,163 to £188,547 (Rs. 18,61,630 - Rs. 18,85,470), £5 
(Rs. 50) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from ninety pounds the rupee to forty-one 
pounds. 

In 1870-71 thirty-one inohea of rain fell at Dhdrw4r, The supply 
was plentiful and seasonable. The early crops did well and the 
late harvest did not fall below the average. Except alight fever 
public health was good. There was a bad outbreak of cattle disease 
m KalghatgL^ The collections fell from £188,547 to £188,894 
(Ra. 18,85,470 - Rs. 18,38,940), £1 (Rs. 10) were remitted, and these 
were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell from forty- 
one pounds the rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1871-72 thirty inches of rain fell at Dhdrwdr. In Navalgtnd, 
Dambal, Rihebennnr, Karajgi, and Ron the early rains either 
from scantiness or unaeasonableness wholly or in great measure 
destroyed the early crops. Except in Dambal the late harvest was 
good. Public health was fair, but cattle disease prevailed in most 
of the sub-divisions.^ Collections fell from £183,894 to £181,817 
(Rs. 18,38,940- Rs. 18,18,170), £2 (Rs. 20) were left outstanding, 
and there were no remissions. The price of Indian millet rose from 
sixty pounds, the rupee to thirty-nine pounds. 

In 1872-73 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dhdrwir. Except 
local failures of rice both the early and the late harvest were good. 
There was slight cholera, fever, and ague, and a deadly outbreak of 
cattle disease in Kod.a The collections rose from £181,817 to 
£183,790 (Es. 18,18,170 - Rs, 18,37,900), £2 (Ra 20) were remitted, 
and 12s (Rs. 6) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet fell 
from thirty-nine pounds the rupee to forly-one pounds. 

In 1873-74 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dharwar» The 
early rain was so scanty and untimely that in Navalgund and Ron 
no crops were sown and the Navalgund cattle had to be sent to th© 
western forest lands. 'I'he late harvest was also poor. In Karajgf 
and Savauu* cotton was injured by insects. Fever and ague 
prevailed in Navalgund, Dambal, Bankapur and Kalghatgi and there 
was widespread but mild cattle disease.* The collections fell from 
£183,790 to £182,051 (Rs. 18,37,900-Rs. 18,20,510), there were no 
remissions and no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-one pounds the rupee to forty-seven pounds. 

In 1874-75 forty-eight inches of rain fell at Bh^rwAr. The fall was 
timely and beneficial to all the early crops. In September October 
and part of November excessive rain injured some crops and flat 
roofed bouses. On the whole the harvest was good. Except in 
RAnebennur, fever and ague were widespread, and cattle disease 
prevailed in Kalghatgi and in the west of Dhdrwhr." Collections rose 
from £182,051 to £196.064 (Rs. 18,20,510 - Rs. 19,60,640). £4 (Rs. 40) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian 
millet fell from forty-seven pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 

' Rev.Comr. 38 of 4kh Jan. 1871. " Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 81 of 1872,342, 

* Rev. Comr. 6369 of Slat Dec. 1872. * Rev. Comr. 5026 of 29th Dec. 1873 

* Rev. Comr, 4718 of 29tli Dec. 1874. 
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lu 1875-76 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dhdrwdr. The early 
harvest in raast of the district was poor and the late harvest fair. In 
some parts rats caused damago by eating the seed. Navalgund, 
Dharwar, Ilubli, and Kalghatgi sufEored rather severely from cholera; 
fever and ague prevailed everywhere, and cattle disoose caused 
loss in'Kod,^ The collections rose from’ ;!£196,064 to £204,997 
(118.19,60,640 - Rs. 20,49,970), £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted, and 
£34 (Ra. 340) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet continued 
at fifty-two pounds the rupee. 

»[n 1876-77 sixteen inches of rain fell at Dharwdr. The first fall 
was good, but rain afterwards held off so completely that the early 
erdps failed in half of the diatrict and in the other half were very poor. 
As the k-to harvest failed as well as tho early, tho scarcity passed to 
f-uninc, and the labouring classes had to be supported.' Water was 
scarce,and largcnumbors diedof cholorain Dharwdr, Hdngal, Kamjgi, 
Gada^, and BankApur.* Collections fell from £204,997 to £201,648 
(Re. 20 , 49,970 - Rs. 20,16,480), £852 (Rs. 8520) were remitted, and 
£7242 (Rs. 72,420) left outatandiug. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-two pounds the rupee to nineteen pounds. 

In 1’877-78 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The June 
fall was general and plentiful. But Jnly and August passed with 
only one fall and the crops In some places perished. Copious rain 
in September and October saved the harvest and the outturn of 
tho early crops was abundant. Over large areas early jvdri yielded 
a'Tsecond crop. The Into crops were also abundant tltongh damaged; 
by insects. Cholera fever and ague prevailed.* Collections rose 
fi-om .£201,648 to .£208,252 (Rs. 20,16,480 . Rs. 20,82,520)j £5 
(R.s. 50) were remitted, and £4259 (R.s. 42,590) left outstn-uding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds tho rupno to 
thirty-five pounds. 

In 1878-79 forty iuches of rain fell at Dhdrwar. Jt fell late and 
4va3 somewhat unfavourable for tho early grain sowings, but yielded 
an abundant supply of foddor. Most of the cold wAthcr harvest 
especially of the cotton was eaten by rats. Malarious fever prevailed 
in the east.^ Collections rose from £208,2-52 to £222,272 
(Rs. 20,82,520 - Rs. 22,22,720), £1490 (Rs. 14,900) were left out¬ 
standing and there wore fio remissions. The price of Indian millet 
fell from thirty-five pounds the rupee to forty-four pounds. 

in 1879-80 thirty-eight inches of rain fell at DhArwa?! The season 
was good. The rats which had done much damage in the year befoi/ 
wore destroyed during the monsoon and the crops saved. Public 
health was good.* Collections rose from £222,272 to £233,049 
(Ra. 22,22,72b-R8, 38,30,490), £84 (Rs. 840) were remitted, and 
£322 (Rs. 3220) left outstanding. Tho price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-Ipur pounds the rupee to forty-six pounds. 

In 1880-81 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Dhdrw^r. The season 


‘ Rev. Comr. 3876 of 31»t Dec. 1875. 

* Rev. Comr. 1.38 of 19tli Jan. 1.878. 

* Bom. Hres. Gen. Adm. Kept. 1878-79, 

1 ft7Q_en 


* Rev. Comr. 330 of 10th Feb. 1877. 
85.8C. 


1880.81, 
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was favourable. About August tbe rains Held off, but a supply came in 
time to save tho early harvest. There was a uiarted fall in produce 
prices. Fever and ague prevailed, but public health was fair.^ Col¬ 
lections rose from £233,049 to £239,521 (R.s. 23,30,490 -Rs. 23,95,210), 
£52 (Us. 520) were remitted, and £292 (Rs. 2920) left outstanding. 
Tho price of Indian millet fell from forty-six pounds the rupee to 
sixty-four pounds. 

In 1881-82 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhdrwar. The 
season was unfavourable. Except in Haugal and ICarajgi, the rain¬ 
fall was considerably below the average and at the same time it was 
uuseasouablo. The rice crops failed eoniplotcly in Kalgbatgi and 
Kod and suffered much in other sub-divisions. The early or khir^f 
crops were generally poor, and, except wheat, the late or rahi crops 
were also on the whole below the average. Cotton suffered from 
blight and insects. There was a general rise in the price of all 
articles except cotton. The public health was good. There were 
few eases of cholera and malarious fever was less prevalent than 
usual.® Tho tillage area fell from 1,512,972 to 1,-507,941 acres, 
and collections from £239,521 to £193,418 (Rs. 23,95,210- 
Rs. 19,34,180), £7800 (Rs. 78,000) were remitted, and £39,008 
(Rs. 3,90,080') left outstanding. The price of Indian millet rose 
from sixty-four })ound,s tho rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1882-83 fifty inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Tho rainfall 
was above the average in all the sub-divisions and in Ildngal it was 
more than double the average. In .some plaec.s considerable damage 
was caused by floods and tho bursting of ponds.® The heavy rain 



I Bom. Pres, Oenl. Adm, Ropt. for 1880-81, 03-91 
“ Gov, Rea. 8‘27G of ‘27th Novembe.r 1882. 


’ In .1 Illy 1S8’2 the rairifall in Dhirwiir was inches during the-week ending tho 
8th, 7'31 inches during the week eitdinf' the ISfli, and .'>•03 ini-.hos during the week 
ndiiig the 2‘2nd ; tlie corresponding falls in Hubli were 3'94, -I'lS, and "i-ig iiicliea; 
1 Kalgliatgi .G'GO, li‘84, and 4'of) Inches ; in Eankdpur 4-iu, 4-S2, and 5 indies f 
,id in HAiigal i'i'52, 9-24, and 8-lo inches. This oxcossivo rainfall caused much 
.aniage to Govci nmcnt ponds, einhanknionta, roads, and buildings. In tho town of 
Dhdrwdr many housus and five Imttresscs supporting Uio main wall of the Jail fell, 
the Jloti Taldv which had not filled for .several years was Idled to overllowhig, and 
the Nigdi pond burst its hank. In Kalghatgi. one of the bn-stions of the mflndatdAr's 
office fell, the provincial road running alongside of tho etiihankmcnt of the pond at 
Pevikop sunk to tho level of the rice fleld.s and the rivers Varda and Tungbhadra 
flooded many of the villages on their banks. In JJ.'uikapiir, the three villages of 
Halsur, Manangi, and Koni-Mclelialli, w'ore Hooded ; in Halsur only five houses 
escaped d.am.age and forty houses fell; at Koni-Melehalli the Varda rose almost to 
the erown of the arclios of the bridge on thoproviueial ro.ad from Poona to Harihar. 
In HAngal, the banks of nine ponds atid of the oanal which food.s the 'I'ilvalli pond 
burst; tho alienated village of Laktnsipur was floodeil by the Varda, about fifty liead 
if cattle were drowned, and forty out of forty-four houses fell, the il.amago was esti- 
.mted at £200 (Rs. ‘2000) ; nine other villages on the Varda also suflered. Of the 
.wenty-sovC]! villages flooded by the Varda and the Tungbhadva in the Kai ajgi snb- 
.livision Cllik-Mugdur, Rdnihpur, Miralgi, fT.aT.alhalli, and Kanchargatti were com¬ 
pletely washed aw.ay ; ninety-five houses either fell or wwe damaged in the town of 
Karajgi, the loss being estimated at about £035 (I!a. 0350) ; and the huge Hegei i pond 
at Hiiveri burst its bank. Tho total damage caused by the floods in the Karajgi 
sub-division was estimated .at £3800 (Rs. 38,060), including £‘26110 (Rs, 26,600), the 
value of the houses destroyed. In Rifnebennur, sixteen villages on (the Tungbhadra 
ind two on the Kumadvati were flooded ; in Hiladhalli only live houses were loft 
tanding; in Maknur, Hirehidri, Medleri, and Udgatti, 108 house.s fell fifty-five 
lai'tly fell and more were damaged. Besides the doatructiou of houses, great loss 
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at tlie beginning of the season favoured rice but inpred jvdri. The 
wheat crop was also inferior and in the south of the district the 
cotton crop was not good. The prices of wheat and jvdri rose^ while 
those of tur and rice fell. Except slight outbreaks of cholera and 
small-pox and the prevalence of malarious fever caused by the 
heavy rainfall, public health was good.^ The tillage area fell 
from 1,507,941 to 1,503,011; collections rose from £193,418 to 
£195,901 (lla. 19,34,180-Rs. 19,59,010), £44,419 (Rs.4,44,190) were 
remitted,^ and £120 (Rs. 1200) left outstanding. Tho price of Indian 
millet rose from sixty pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 

The following statement shows tho chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances during tbe twenty-three years ending 1882-83 : 


Dhdrwdr Tillage and Land lievmnc, 18S0 - I 8 S 4 . 


Year. 

RainCall. 

Tiltflffe. 



Tiiches, 

Acres. 

1860-61 ... 





... 

32 

. 

1862-tiS ... 


‘2i 


1863-64 ... 


20 


1864-65 ... 


29 


18C6-e« ... 


18 


1866-67 ... 


82 


1807 68 ... 


29 


1868-69 .. 


81 

. 

1869-70 . . 


27 


1870-71 ... 


:u 

f 1 

1871-72 ... 


80 


1872 "3 


27 

1,631,35.7 

1873-74 ... 


27 

1,523,430 

1874-75 


48 


1875-76 ... 


31 

1,6.19,0117 

1876-77 ... 


16 

l.f>43,5«7 

1877-78 ... 


35 


1878-79 ... 


40 

l,nt0,R50 

1879-80 ... 


38 

l.fi24,030 

188081 ... 


JW 

1,M2.072 

1881-82 ... 


33 

:,507,»41 

1883-63 ... 

— 

60 

1,603,011 


Remitted. 


Rs. 


M 

138 

174 

335 

ISl 

130 


62 

51 

T 

”21 


37 

liS 

8615 

64 

"siis 

532 

77,808 

4,44,194 


Land Revenuk. 


For 

CoIlL'ctioii. 


Rs. 

16,66,808 
18,'J3,227 
17,77,410 
18,49,619 
18,81,341 
18,71,626 
18,86,9(16 
18,68,717 
18,61,629 
18,85,467 
18,38,9.67 
18.18,190 
19,37,9«!> 
18,W',.513 
19,60,636 
30,60,311) 
30,88,90.1 
21,25,103 
22,87,633 
23.3.8.704 
23,96,130 
23,24,200 
19,60,814 


Outstund- 

ings. 


Hs. 


2165 


23 

6 


3.85 

72,428 

42,587 

14,905 

3216 

3915 

3,90,080 

IlUO 


Collected. 


Rs. 

16,65,806 
16,93,227 
17,77,410 
18,47,4.54 
18,81,341 
18,71,626 
18,80,906 
18 68,715 
18,61,629 
18,86,467 
18,38,937 
18.18,167 
18,37,903 
18,20,518 
19,60.635 
20,49,975 
20,16,481 
20,82,516 
22,22,718 
33,30,488 
33,!W,2ll 
19,34,180 
19,69,616 


Indian 

Millet 

Rupee 

Prices. 


Pounds. 
79 
66 
41 

19 
28 

20 
41 
79 
90 
41 
60 
39 
41 
47 
62 
52 
19 
36 
44 
46 
64 i 
60 
52 


Staff, 

1884. 

Liftrict Officers, 


SECTION V.— STAFF. 

The revenue administration of Dharwar is entrusted to an officer 
styled Collector 011 a yearly pay of £2160 (Rs. 21,600). This officer 
who IS also Political Agent, Chief Magistrate, District Registrar 
and executive head of the district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision, by a staff of four assistants of whom twoaro covenanted 
and two uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned 


was caused by tlie flooding of grain pits, both in the flooded villagoa and in othm 
jilaces where the long continued rain soaked the ground to sudf an extent thaf 
the water found its way into tho pita. Tbe grain was either dainaired or eomiLLw 
destroyed Mr, Middleton, Collector, 2945 of 9th August 1882, C Gov^ 
(Jonip. 1447. or laoi?. * * 

7 Gov. Res. 74,58 of 6th October 1383. 

2 Most of these remisaiona were sums granted to lower rcvi.sion cnhancemeii+B 
See'Tbove p"%8? 7458 of Cth Octobef 

“ Compiled from yearly Revenue Administration Reports. 
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yearly salary of each of the covenanted assistants is J2I080 (Rs. 10,800), 
and that of one of the uncovenanted assistants is £480 (Rs,4800) and 
of the other £600 (Rs. 6000). For fiscal and other administrative 
purposes, the lands under the Collector'’s charge are distributed over' 
eleven sub-divisions, eight of which are entrusted to the covenanted 
assistant collectors and three to one of the uncovouauted assistants, 
who is styled the district deputy collector. As a rule no sub-division 
is kept by the Collector under his jjersonal supervision. The other 
uncovenanted assistant, who is styled the head-quarter or humr deputy 
collector, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These officers 
are also magistrates, and those who have revenue charge of portions 
of the district, have, under the presidency of the Collector, the chief 
management of the different administrative bodies, local fund and 
municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue charge of eacli fiscal sub-division or 
tdluka is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatdM'. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000). Three 
of tho fiscal sub-divisions contain petty divisions, peihds or mahdls, 
under the charge of officers styled mahaikaHs, who have no treasu¬ 
ries to superintend, but esercise tho revenue aud magisterial powers 
generally entrusted to a mamlatddr. The mahalkuri’s yearly pay 
is £72 (Rs. 720). 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 1284 Government 
villages is entru.sted to 1353 headmen or of whom ]84are 

stipendiary and 1169 hereditary. Of the stipeudiary headmen three 
perform police duties only, and 181 perform both police and revenue 
duties. Of the hereditary headmen 104 perform revenue duties, 109 
perform police duties, and 956 perform botli revenue and police duties. 
The headmen's yearly emoluments, which are in proportion to the 
revenue of the village, consist partly of cash payments and partly of 
remissions of land assessment. The cash emoluments vary from 7s. to 
£18 6s. (Rs.3i-lS3) aud average about£3 18s,7|rf. (Rs.39^^^), while 
the remissions from the land tax range from 1 s. to £127 1 Os. Gd. (Rs. 
1275^) and average about £4 13s. 8|<i. (Rs. 46 as. 13|^) a year. In 
some cases in Dlulrwar aud Navalguud tho headman's quit-rent 
is as high as the full survey assessment. Of £10,797 (Rs. 1,07,970), 
the total yearly charge on account of villago headmen, £5318 
(Rs. 53,180) are paid in cash, and £5479 (Rs. 64,790) of which £398 
(Rs. 3980) are on account of combined headmen aud village 
accountants' grants, are met by grants of land and remissions of 
assessment. 

To keep the village accounts, prepare statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 970 village accountants or 
kulkamis. Of these 171 are stipeudiary and 799 hereditary. Each 
has an average charge of about one village, containing aborrt 844 
inhabitants, and yielding an average yearly revenue of about £237 
(Rs. 2370). Tbcir cash emoluments vary from £1 to £24 6s. 
(Rs. 10-243) and average about £8 (Rs. 80) a year, and the remis¬ 
sions from the land tax range from 6d. to £47 7s, Gd, (Rs.|-473|) 
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and average about £4 4s, (Rs. 42) a year. Some accountants in 
Dharwiir and Navalgund pay a quit-rent equal to the full survey 
assessment. Of £11,103 (Rs. 1,11,030) the total charge on account 
of village accountants, £7745 (Rs. 77,450) are paid in cash and 
£3368 (Rs. 33,680) are met by grants of land and by remissions o£ 
assessment. 

TJndcr the headmen and accountants are the village servants 
with a total strength of 4619. These men arc liable both for 
revenue and police duties. They are generally Hindus of the Bedar 
and Kurbar or shepherd castes. The total yearly grant for the 
support of this establishment amounts to £12,969 (Rs. 1,29,690), 
being £2 16.S-. Iftf. (Rs. 28 as. I}) to oacli m.au ora cost to each 
village of £10 2s. (Rs. 101). Of this charge £6762 (Rs. 67,620) are 
met by grants of land and £6207 (Rs. 62,070) are paid in cash. 
In alienated villages the village officers and servants are paid by the 
alienees, and perform police duties for Government. The average 
yearly cost of the village establishments may be thus summarised : 


Dhdi'tmr Village EntahUsi?tm(m(g. 



£ 

Ea. 

madmen . 

:0,7f)7 

1,07,970 

Acuovintants . 

11,103 

1,11,030 

Servants . 

I2,9ii0 

1,29,U»0 

Total . 

34,869 

3,48,090 


This is equal to a charge of £27 3s. Hd, (Rs.27l as.9) a village, or 
fifteen per cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION VL—ALIENATED VILLAGES. 

The holders of alienated villages are mostly Brahmans, and 
in addition a few Lingayats and Musalm^ns.^ Of 157 alienated 
villages eighty-five are held by hereditary district officers under 
Gordon’s settlement, and are continuable only to the descendants of 
the original grantees, a quit-rent of three-eighths or six annas in 
the rupee on the profits being levied in.stead of service. Twenty- 
six villages have been brought under the Summary Settlement Act 
{II of 1863), and turned into transferable private property. Sis 
villages have been changed from a grant for a certain number of 
lives to private transferable property on payment of a yearly quit- 
rent equal to two-thirds of the former rental. The remaining forty 
villages are held under individual orders passed by the Injim Com¬ 
missioner and by Government. Of these forty villages ten are held 
by temples, twenty-one by srdms or high priests, three arejagir 
or private estates, and six are miscellaneous. With few exceptions 
the proprietors live in their villages and manage them. The eighty- 
five villages held by hereditary district officers and the thirty-one 
held by temples and high priests are not transferable. The families 
holding the eighty-five hereditary villages are generally subdivided 
into branches who enjoy separate shares of the land or receive certain 


* Mr. Middleton, Collector, 1789 of 10th May 1884. 
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shares of the rerenue. Other alienated villages are also generally in 
the hands of the family to which they were originally granted^ though 
much divided among different branches. The alienated villages or 
village shares which have been made private property, though often 
mortgaged^ are almost never sold e:!icept under decrees of the civil 
court. The husbandmen in alienated villages are not so well off as 
in neighbouring Government villages, and tillage is generally more 
slovenly, as the tenants have no confidence that they will reap the 
benefit of improvements. Alienees seldom grant taijdi or advances 
to help their tenants, hut they show considerahle indulgence in 
recovering their routs. In Regnr and Gamangatti the survey 
settlement has been introduced and the alienees cannot levy more 
than the settlement rates or oust their tenants so long as they pay 
these rates. In other villages the rates can be raised at the 
alienee’s pleasure and the liusbandmou are mere tenants-at-will 
holding the land from year to year, or in some cases for a term of 
years. The tenants generally i^ay a flxed rent in cash, with in some 
cases the addition of a certain quantity of grain. Rents are almost 
never levied entirely in grain. A common arrangement is the kor or 
share system by which the proprietor and his tenant divide the 
produce equally, the proprietor supplying the seed and paying the 
Government demand and the tenant contributing the labour. The 
rates vary greatly. In good soils they are generally higher than in 
Government villages, and in poor soils they are the same or lower. 
Wells and other improvements are .seldom made in alienated villages, 
and never by the tenant except under some special agreement. If 
there are waste num bers, the tenants are allowed to graze their 
cattle over them tree. Tenants are not allowed to cut timber without 
the proprietor’s leave. In alienated villages into which the survey 
settlement has been introduced, the Collector aids the alienee in 
recovering his rents up to the survey rates. In other cases if any 
written or oral agreement is clearly proved, aid is given up to the 
amount specified. If the agreement is not proved, the rates in force 
in similar fields are taken as the limit. In intricate and doubtful 
cases the parties are referred to the civil courts. 
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Civil Courts. 

1818 -me. 


ArTKB hia proclamation of tho 11th of February 1818 
General Muuro introduced civil administration into Dharwar or as 
it was then called the Southern Maratha Dohb. Under tlio title of 
Principal Collector and Political Agent he exercised the functions 
of chief judicial, police, and revenue officer over the whole of it. 
Tho head-quarters of the district were at Dharwar. The Southern 
Marhtha Doab was divided into twenty-one sub-divisions, in each 
of which a mtimlatdar assisted by three or four ziUeddrs or village 
group clci'ka conducted the revenue, magisterial, and police 
administration. 

At the beginning of British rule petty civil claims and disputes 
were disposed of by the village officers; claims of more impoi’tance 
were entertained by tho niamlatdars and referred for final decision 
to 'panchdyaU or juries ; the highest class of claims were filed before 
the Collector and were referred by him to panckdyats for decision 
subject to final trial on appeal before himself. About the year 1820 
or 1821 a separate judicial officer called the addledpeshkdr or court’s 
clerk was appointed to each sub-division, but ho appears to have 
been little more than a clerk to the mamlatdar. His office was 
soon abolished and mtinsifs were appointed who gradually introduc¬ 
ed the judicial system prescribed in the General Regulations of 1827 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Principal Collector was aided by 
a judicial assistant under tho title of Registrar. In 1822 some of the 
sub-divisions of the Southern Maratha Dodb were formed into the 
separate district of Shold,pur. By Regulation VII of 1830 tho re¬ 
maining portions of the Southern Maratha Do^b wore brought under 
the General Regulations of 1827 for the Bombay Presidency, and 
were called the Dharwar Zilla. As the administration developed the 
district was found too largo for a single charge, and, in 183G, the 
northern portion was for revenue purposes made into the separate 
district of Belgaum, the district and sessions court at Dharwar 
keeping its jurisdiction over both districts. 

In IbIG tho district of Dharwar, excluding the ten sub-divisions 
of the judicial division of Belgaum, consisted of eight sub-divisions 
Bankilpur, Dambal, Dhdrwhr, Hdngal, Ilubli, Kod, Navalgund, 
and Rauebeunur. The court of the District Judge was held 
at Dharw^^r and hia jurisdiction extended over the district 
of Dhiirwar and tho judicial division of Belgaum. The 
Assistant Judge also held his court at Dharwar and his 
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jurisdiction extended over tlio same territory as tliat of the 
District Judge. The principal nadar ainin held his court at 
Dhdrwdr and his local juriadiction. extended over the sub-division 
of Dhd,rwa,r and over certain villages in Belgaum. The sadar amin 
of Hubli held his court at Hubli, and his local jurisdiction extended 
over the sub-division of Hubli and over certain villages of tho 
Banhilpur and Navalgund sub-divisions. Tho munsif of Hdveri 
held his court at Haverij a town in the Rdnebennur sub-division, 
and his local jurisdiction extended oVer the three suh-divisions 
of Hangal, Kod, and Rdnebennur and over certain villages of 
Bankapur. In 1869 the Belgaum division was made a separate 
judicial district, and the subordinate courts of the Dhdrwdr district 
were redistributed. The District Judge of Dharwdr held his court 
at Dhdrwar and his local territorial jurisdiction extended over tho 
eleven sub-divisions of the Dhdrwdr District. The first class sub- 
judge of Dharwar held his court at Dh^rwar, and his local juris¬ 
diction extended over the four sub-divisions of Dhdrwiir, Hubli, 
Bank.4pur, and Kalghatgi. The second class sub-judge of HAveri 
hold his court at H^veri, a town in the Karajgi sub-division, and 
his local jurisdiction extended over the sub-divisions of Karajgi, 
Hdngal, Kod, and Ritnebennur, The sub-jiidgo of Gadag held his' 
court at Gadag and his local jurisdiction extended over the throe 
sub-divisions of Gadag, Navalgund, and Ron. 

In 1870 the number of courts was four, one district and three 
subordinate courts, tho number of suits disposed of was 2303, and 
the average duration was 158 days. In 1875 the number of courts 
was five, one district and four subordinate courts, the suh-judge^s 
court of Hubli being the additional court, the number of suits 
disposed of was 3760, and the average duration of contested suits 
was 143 days and of uncontested forty-eight days. In 1880 the 
number of courts was the same as in 1875, the number of suits 
disposed of was 3334, and tho average duration of a contested suit 
was 120 days aud of an uncontested suit eighty days. At present 
(1883) the district has a District Judge and four sub-judges. Of the 
four sub-judges tho first class sub-judge of Dharwfir besides special 
jurisdiction above £500 (Rs. 5000) over the whole district has ordinary 
jurisdiction over the Dharwar and Kalghatgi sub-divisions, the 
second class sub-judge of Hubli has jurisdiction over the Huhhand 
Bankapur sub-divisions, the second class sub-judge of Gadag has 
jurisdiction over the Gadag, Navalgund, and Ron subdivisions, and 
the sub-judge of Hd.veri has jurisdiction over tho Hangal, Karajgi, 
Kod, and Rdnebennnr sub-divisions. The average distance of the 
DhArw^r court from its furthest six villages is eighty-five miles as 
respects it special jurisdiction and twenty-eight miles as respects its 
ordinary jurisdiction, of the Hubli court thirty-two miles, of the 
Gadag court thirty miles, and of the Haveri court thirty-five miles. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the average number of 
Suita decided was 3395. Except in 1871 when the total rose from 
2303 in 1870 to 2800 in 1871, and in 1876 when the total suddenly 
rose from 2577 in 1874 to 3831 or an increase of nearly fifty per cent, 
during he six years ending 1875, tho totals varied from 2303 in 
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1870 to 3831 in 1875 with small rises and falls. Except in 1879 
when tho total fell from 4212 in 1878 to 4073 in 1879, during the 
next seven years, the totals show alternate rises and falls, the lowest 
total being 3332 in 1880 and tho highest 4709 in 1870. Of tho 
total number of cases decided, fifty-oight per cent have on an average 
been given against the defendant in his absence, the lowest percent¬ 
age being forty-two in 1882 and tho highest sixty-eight in 1872. 
For tho first three years tho hgiires of jiercentago are above the 
average by eight per cent in the first two years and ton per oent in 
the third year. During the next eight years tho proportion of cases 
decided in this way showed slight variations from tho avorago, the 
rise or fall being generally one to three percent and only in 1878 
as much as five percent. During the last two yoa,rH there were 
unusual falls to forty-six or twelve percent and to forty-two or 
sixteen per cent below tho average, in 1881 and 1882 respectively : 


Dhdnodr Ex-parlc Decree^), 1870-1SS3. 


Ykar 

Suits. 

Deci¬ 

sions. 

Percent*’ 

affo. 

Ye-VR. 

Suit'.. 

Deci¬ 

sions. 

Peroent- 

1870 

2S0.8 

IMl 

1 

6f>-4 , 

1677 

3400 

2131 

6r3 

1H71 

2800 

1852 


1878 

4212 

2682 

63’6 

lS7'i 

2r»i(> 

1726 

68-0 ; 

1870 

4078 

2ir>4 

60-2 

1878 

2.188 

1415 

fiO-1 1 

18,80 

6882 

1876 

5R'3 

1871 

tmi 

1512 

08-6 

1681 

4024 

1666 

4(>'4 

1675 

38;n 

?ll)0 

f.7'1 i 

188‘J 

8742 

1575 

42'0 

1870 

4700 

2019 

01'3 1 

Total ... 

44,132 

2,5,732 

58-8 


Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an aver¬ 
age of 27’8 por oonf, have been decided for tho defendant, the 
percentage varying from 35‘11 in 1875 to 1S‘05 in 1877, and the 
number keeping below 200 during the whole period except in 1875, 
1881, and 1882 when the number was aboves 200. In ICO or 4'27 
per cent of tho suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by 
patting the plaintiff iu possession of the immovablo property 
claimed. 'J’he number of this class of cases varied from 108 out of 
4073 in 187!) to 397 out of 3831 in 1875. In 430 or 11’49 por cent 
of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money duo wore executed by tho 
attachment or sale of property. Of these 372 or 9'94 per cent wero 
executed by the sale of immovable property and 58 or 1‘54 percent 
by the sale of movable property. The number of the attachments 
or sales of immovable property varied from 1378 in 1872 to 372 
in 1882, and of movable property from 220 in 1876 to fifty-three 
in 1880. During the tliirtocn years ending 1882 the number of 
decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 127 in 1871 
to sixteen in 1878. Except in 1871 when the number rose from 
112 iu 1870 to 127 and in 1S76 when it rose to thirty-four from 
twenty-three iu 1875, during the first nine years the number 
gradually dwindled from 112 in 1870 to sixteen in 1878. From 
sixteen in 1878 it rose to forty in 1880 and from forty it fell to 
seventeen in 1882. The following tabic shows that during the 
same thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied 
from forty-three in 1876 to fifteen in 1878 ; 
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Ybar. 

PlLIBOM- 

SRS. 

Days, 

Relbase. 

Satisfy¬ 

ing 

nccrees. 

Creditor*’ 

Kc-queat*. 

No Sub- 
fiiAtfince. 

DIbcIos- 
iiri! of 
Property. 

Tlrae- 

ExpireJ 

1870 


40 

2irr. 

0 


34 



1871 


26 

1102 


4 

21 



1872 


20 

806 

2 

6 

13 



1873 


23 

766 

•2 

8 

14 


4 

1874 


18 

668 

1 

1 

16 


1 

187(1 


34 

1781 

2 

6 

23 

2 

1 

1870 


43 

646 

n 

8 

81 


2 

1877 


20 

813 

3 

1 

14 


i 

1878 


16 

414 

1 

3 

8 


3 

1870 


17 

1086 


4 

8 


D 

1880 


20 

843 

o 

8 

Hi 


3 

1881 


28 

1028 

... 

4 

20 


4 

1882 


18 

472 


5 

13 




The following atatcment shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 ; 
Dhdrwar Civil Courts, 1$7()-1SS2. 


Yeah. 

Surrt. 

Avkraob 

Vau'e 

IN £, 

Uncoxtestiu). 

Dncroed 

Ex-piurte. 

niHinimeil 

Pa-partc. 

Decreed 
on Con- 
feaeloii. 

Othor- 

wise. 

Total. 

1870 . 


2308 

21'3 

1631 

17 

62 

179 

1789 

1871. 


2800 

24 

18.62 

42 

67 

•gil 

2188 

1872. 


2.618 

30-8 

1728 

33 

86 

235 

2080 

1873 . 


2483 

24 3 

1416 

lOO 

103 

326 

1043 

1874 . 


2677 

18-2 

1612 

103 

116 

314 

2044 

1876 . 


3881 

20'4 

2100 

181 

178 

6a3 

3082 

1876 . 


4768 

18-6 

2818 

247 

206 


3976 

1877 . 


3460 

14-9 

aisi 

142 

128 

406 

2801 

1878 . 


4212 

15 0 

2682 

278 

181 

418 

3660 

1879 ... 


4«7» 

13'9 

2464 

180 

142 

624 

8406 

1880 . 


3332 

15-6 

1876 

266 

183 

486 

2760 

1881. 


4U24 

161 

1860 

266 

87 

620 

2881 

1882 . 


3742 

147 

1575 

106 

138 

799 

2617 


CONTMTKD. 


Year. 

For 

PlaintiiT- 

For 

Defen¬ 

dant, 

Mixed. 

1870 . 

313 

168 

43 

1871 . 

800 

190 

23 

1872 . 

266 

130 

45 

1873 . 

880 

170 

>8 a 

1874 . 

3,64 

179 


1875 . 

486 

263 

2 = 

1876 . 

600 

108 

S.a 

1877 ... 

640 

119 

II g 

1878 . 

608 

la.'i 


1870 . 

502 

165 

'* 2 

1880 . 

4i>5 

117 


1881 ... ... 

900 

263 


1882 . 

778 

.147 

|.sl 


B 98—76 
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Total. 

Arrest 

of 

Doblor. 

POSWB- 
Bion by 
Decree 
Hoirtor. 

AttarVimnnt or 
Sale of Property. 

Immov¬ 

able. 

Mov¬ 

able. 

614 

1 112 

1 ns 

752 

160 


127 

163 

1018 

151 

480 

1 88 

100 

1.178 

101 

660 

72 

161 1 

607 j 

127 

5HH 

69 

l.'O 

626 

104 

749 

23 

307 

951 

168 

703 

34 

161 

1013 

220 

069 

IT 

183 

782 

91 

643 

16 

no 

680 

68 

007 

18 

108 

1005 

55 

572 

40 

lie 

7S2 

63 

lies 

22 

130 

480 

78 

1125 

17 

160 

.372 

58 
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Till the 1st of June 1869 when a redistribution of subordinate 
courts in Dhdrwar was made and the Dbarwdr and Kubli Small 
Cause Court was established, there was a sadar aimin's court at 
Hubli. After the experience of six years it w’^as found that there 
was not sufficient work for a separate Small Cause Court at Hubli 
and Dharwiir and tho Court was abolished on the Slst of July 1875, 
and a second class subordinate judge's court was established at 
Hubli. Tho Small Cause Court business of Dh^,rwar town and 
neighbourhood is performed by the first class subordinate judge of 
Dharwar, who is invested with the Small Cause Court powers under 
the provisions of section 28 of Act XIV of 1869. 

The work of Registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of 
them special or full-time officers. One of those sub-registrars is 
stationed at each sub-divisional head-quartors. In addition to 
supervision by tho Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of tho Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the divi.sional inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year a?nounted to £891 (Rs. 8910) and the charges to £698 
(Ra. 0980) thus leaving a credit balance of £193 (Rs, 1930). Of 
4605, the total nmnberof registrations, 4331 related to immovable 
property, 135 to movable preperty, and thirty-nine were wills. Of 
4331 documents relating to immovable property were 1171 mortgage 
deeds, 1930 deeds of sale, forty-one deeds of gift, 942 leases, and 
247 miscellaneous deeds. Including £102,202 (Rs. 10,22,020) the 
value of the immovable property transferred, the total value 
of the property affected by registration amounted to £107,103 
(Rs. 10,71,030). 

At present (1884) thirty officers share tbe administration of 
criminal justice. Of those, seven, including the District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of the first class and twenty-three are magistrates 
of tho second and third classes. Of the magistrates of tho first 
class three are covenanted Kiiropean civilians, one is a European 
uncovenanted civil officer, and throe are Natives including two 
milmlatdars exercisiug first class powers. The District Magistrate 
has a general supervision of tlio whole district, while, except the 
two mdmlatdars each of the other four first (.’lass magistrates as 
assistant or deputy collector has an average charge of 1133 square 
miles and 22,027 people. In 1882, the five first class magistrates 
decided 185 original criminal eases and 124 criminal appeals. The 
average charge of the twenty-three second and third class magistrates, 
all of whom are Natives, was 197 square miles with a population 
of 38,387. In 1882 these magistrates decided J 798 original criminal 
Cases. Besides their magisterial duties those officers exercise revenue 
powers as mfinilatdArs, malullkaris, or head clerks of miimlatdars. 
In 1882-83, 1392 village headmen received average yearly emolu¬ 
ments amounting altogether to £4633 (Rs. 46,330). Of the whole 
number, twenty-four, under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police 
Act (VIII of 1867) can in certain case-s fine upto 10«. (Rs. 5). The 
others, under section 14, cannot fine and can imprison for only 
twenty-four hours. 
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There ia no regular village police, the rovenue headman or pdtil 
as a rule performs the duties of a police headman. His office is 
generally hereditary and his pay is in proportion to the land revenue 
of the village under his charge. The headman is assisted by the 
ehetsanclis or watchmen who are generally paid in land, and as a rule 
are Bedars and Kurubars or shepherds. 

The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and tho con¬ 
viction of oSendcrs are the unwillingness of people to give in¬ 
formation regarding (jrimes and offenders, the tampering with 
witnesses, tlie neighbourhood of Alaisiir in the south aud of the 
country in the oast, aud the existence of the Patvardhaa 
j/iyir villages in tho heart of the district. People are unwilling to 
give information because they aro summoned as witnesses from 
their homes to attend distant courts; and the hatta or allowance 
they are given does not make up for the cost and troublo to which 
they have been put. Gambling, receiving stolen property, sheltering 
criminals, assaults, riots, breach of trust, forgery, and occasional 
murders through spite are the characteristic crimes of the higher 
classes. There are a few agrarian offences, such as plundering 
standing crops and setting liay, houses, and corn-bins on fire. A few 
crimes arise from the pres.suro of creditors. Cases of professional 
poisoning are unknown. 

Korvdra or basket makers, Lav^uas or carriers, and Vaddars or 
earth diggers, wander over the district aud are more or less given to 
thieving. Besides these tribes gang robbers armed with stones and 
slings come from tho neighbouring native stales into the district, 
commit robberios, and return to thoir homes. 

In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular 
police force was 733. Of these, under the District Superintendent, 
two were subordinate officers. 111 inferior aubordinato officers, and 
twenty-five mounted and 594 foot constables. Tho cost of main¬ 
taining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £960 (Rs. 9000); for tho subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of loss than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
cost of £2976 6s. (Rs. 29,763), and for the foot and mounted con¬ 
stables a cost of £6150 14s. (Hs. 61,507), Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yearly allowed for the horse and travel¬ 
ling allowances of tho Superintendent; £463 (Rs. 4630) for the pay 
and travelling allowance of his establishment; £247 (Rs. 2470) for 
the horse and travelling allowances of suborrlinate officers ; and 
£1125 4s. (Rs. 11,252) a year for contingoucies aud petty charges. 
Thus the total yeaily cost of maintaining the police force amounted 
to £12,162 4s. (Rs. 1,21,622), On an area of ,4534 square miles, 
and a population of 882,907, these figures give one constable for 
every six square miles aud 1205 people, and a cost of £2 18/f. 8tZ. 
(Rs. 26^) to the square mile, or Sd. (2 as.) to each head .of the 
population. Of tho total strength of 733, exclusivo of the Superin¬ 
tendent, four, one officer and three men, were in 1882 employed as 
guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; seventy-seven, eleven 
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of them officers and sixty-six men were engaged as guards over 
treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure ; 
576, ninety-three of them officers and 482 men, were stationed in 
towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of tho whole number, 
exclusive of the Superintendent, 367 were provided with firearms 
and forty-two with swords or with swords and batons j and 323 
were provided with batons only; 246, of whom seventy-eight were 
officers and 168 men, could read and write •, and 281 of whom 
twenty were officers and 261 men, were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
tho police force wore all natives of India. Of these fifty-four 
officers and 330 men were Muhammadans, eleven officers and twelve 
men Brdhmans, nine officers and thirty-three men Rajputs, three 
officers and eight men Lingayats, twenty-seven officers and 178 
men Marathtls, eight officers and forty men Hindus of other castes, 
and two officers and three men Christians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 217 
murders, sixty-threo cnlpahle homicides, 221 cases of grievous hurt, 
727 gang and other robberies, and 32,938 other offences. During 
these nine years the total number of offences gave a yearly average 
of 3796 or one offence for every 211 of the population. The number 
of murders varied from thirteen in 1880 and 1882 to sixty-three in 
1877 and averaged twenty-four j culpable homicides varied from 
none in 1874 to sixteen in 1878 and averaged seven; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from fourteen in 1879 to thirty-nine in 1874 
and averaged twenty-five; gang and other robberies varied from 
forty in 1875 to 189 in 1877 and averaged eighty-one; and other 
offences varied from 2859 in 1874 to 6661 in 1877 and averaged 
3660 or 96-4 per cent of the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-five per cent in 

1874 to sixty-two in 187 7 and averaged forty-seven per cent. The 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from twenty-five in 

1875 to forty-seven in 1876- The details are : 

Dhdrwdr Crime and Folice, 1871^ -1882. 


OrrBMCM AMP CoMViCTioirs. 
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Bosidea the lock-up at each mamlatd^r’s office^ there is a district jAim. 
jail at Dhdrwdr and throe subordinate jails, ono each at Shnvgaon 
Rarajgi and Ron. The number of convicts in the Bhdrwdr jail on 
the 81st of December 1882 was 207 of whom 171 were males and 
thirty-six females. During the year 1883, 478 convicts, of whom 
899 were males and seventy-nine females, were admitted, and 467, 
of whom 400 were males and sixty-seven females, were discharged. 

During the year the daily average of prisoners was 199 and at the 
close of the year the number of convicts was 218 of whom 170 were 
males and forty-eight females. Of these 338 males and fifty females 
were sentenced for not more than one year, seventeen males wore 
for over one year, and not more than two years ; five males were for 
more than two years and not more than five years ; and none wore 
for more than ten years. Eight males and two females were under 
sentence of transportation and six male prisoners were sentenced 
to death. The daily average number of sick was 4'8. During the 
year four prisoners died in hospital. The total yearly cost of diet 
was £323 4s. (Rs. 8232) or an average of £1 128. l^d. (Rs. lO^V) 
each prisoner. 
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The earliest b;ilanco-,sbcet of the clistrict as at present constituted 
is for 18C8-G9. Exclusive of £54,760 (Rs. 5,47,600), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, tho total transactions entered in the 
district balance-sheet for 1881-82 amounted under receipts to 
£887,3.36 (Rs. 38,73,360) against £358,605 (Rs. 35,86,050) in 
1868-69 and under charges to £482,307 (lls. 48,23,070) against 
£384,561 (Rs. 38,45,610). Leaving aside department miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered such as post 
and telograph receipts, the revenue for 1881-82 under all heads, 
imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £308,477 
(Rs. 30,84,770),* or, on a population of 882,907, an individual share 
of 6s. lO^c^. (Rs. 3 an. 6|). During the last fourteen years tlie follow¬ 
ing changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, which form 73'42 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have risen from £183,784 (Rr. 18,37,840) to 
£225,831 (Rs. 22,58,-810), and charges from £32,629 (R.s. 3,26,290) 
to £45,616 (Rs. 4,56,160). The following statement shows tho 
land revenue collected in each, of the twenty years ending the 31st 
of March 1882 : landJ^ewnue, ISCS-69- 188t-$9, 


y*iR, 

&. 

Year, 

£ 

1868-69 . 

188,784 

1876-76 . 

204,097 

IROMO . 

1RR,547 

1876-77 . 

201,04« 

1870-71 . 

183,894 

1877-78 . 

208,263 

1871-72 . 

181,817 

IH78-79 

323,372 

1872-78 . 

183,790 

1879-80 


187S-74 . 

182,061 

1880-81 


1874-76 . 

190,068 

l?81-8a . 

22fi,831 


Stamp receipts have fallen from £16,430 (Rs. 1,64,300) to £10,444 
(Rs. 1,04,440), and charges from £634 (Rs. 6340) to £321 (Rs. 3210). 

During the live years ending 1876-77 the excise revenue of 
DhArw^r averaged £23,262 (Rs. 2,32,625). The revenue suffered 
lieavily from the effects of tho famine of 1876-77 from which it did 
not fully recover until 1881-82. In 1877-78 the receipts fell to the 
low figure of £10,962 (Rs. 1,09,020), and after a sluggish progress 
during the next three years, rose to £19,744 (Ks. 1,97,440) in 1881-82 
and to £24,149 (Rs. 241,490) in 1882-83._ 

Six shops for tho sale of foreign imported liquor are each 
licensed on payment of a fee of £5 (Rs. 50); one of these was first 
opened in 1880-81. The country liquor revenue is realized by the 
sale of yearly farms by sub-divisions. The number of shops and 
their localities are announced at the time of the sale, aud the farms 


1 This total includes the following items : £257,126 land revenue, ex-cise, assessed 
taxes, forest, and opium ; £12,720 stamps, justice, and registration ; £11,450 educa¬ 
tion and police; £27, ISl local and municipal funds ; total £308,477. 
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are then sold to the highest bidders. Formerly somo shopkeepers 
were allowed to sell country spirit as well as palm-juice or toddy ; 
others were allowed to sell country spirit alone or toddy alone. In 
1881-82 toddy farms were separated from the spirit farms. In that 
year the toddy farm realized £57h9 (Ra. 57,690) and £7312 
(Rs. 73,120) in 1882-83, and the spirit farm £13,461 (Rs. 1,34,610) 
in 1881-82, and £16,206 (Rs. 1,62,060) in 1882-88. From the 1 st 
of August 1883, a tree-tax of 2fi. (Re.l) has been imposed on each 
toddy tree tapped for the fermented jnice, and the toddy farm 
has been sold, on condition that the farmer guarantees a certain 
minimum reveuno to bo paid in the shape of a tree tax on the trees 
which, he taps. From the 1 st of August 1884 Government have 
also decided to introduce the central distillery system in the 
Dhd,rwar district, and to subject the Ii<i[uor issued from the distillery 
to a still-head duty of 5s. (Rs. 2|) the gallon of 26“ under proof,^ 
that is under London proof, and of 25. 8d. (Rs. 1 ^) the gallon of 
60° under proof, leaving the farmer to sell the liqnor at any prices 
ho pleases up to Os. (Rs. 4^) the gallon of liquor 25° under proof 
and 65 . (Rs. 2 ^) tho gallon of liquor 60“ under proof. The still- 
head duty rates on liquor issued for sale in the towns of DhArwdr 
and Huhliwillbe somewhat higher, namely 5 a‘. 6d. (lls. 2 |) and 25. 
Hid. (Rs. l-^j), but the highest selling prices will bo the same as 
in tho rest of the district. One condition of the next farm will be 
to require tho farmer to build a distillery according to a plan ap¬ 
proved by the Abkdri Commissioner and to hand it over to Govern¬ 
ment on receipt of cost as estimated by tho Executive Engineer. 

The number of liquor shops in 1882-83 was 208 of which 107 
wore for tho sale of spirits and 101 for the sale of toddy. Formerly 
thei’o were 165 .shops of which sixty-four were for spirits, fifty-eight 
for toddy, and forty-three for both spirits and toddy. 

From the year 1881-82 to prevent smuggling the excise 
management of 110 villages belonging to native states adjoining 
the district has been placed in the hands of the Collector the 
Chiefs receiving yearly coinpon.sation at fixed rates. The excise 
management of those villages is conducted on ex.actly tho samo 
principles as that of the di.strict villages. The intoxicating drugs 
revenue amounted to £600 (Hs. 6000) in 1883. Tho drugs retailed 
are chiefly hhdng or drinking hemp and gdnja or smoking hemp, 
imported from Sholapur and from Relganm. No special establish¬ 
ment is employed iu DhArwar for the collo.ction or protection of the 
excise revenue. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £1133 
(Rs. 11,330) to £1525 (Rs. 15250), and charges, owing to an 
increase in the pay of the offices and staff} from £10,741 
(Rs. 1,07,410) to £12,560 (Rs. 1,25,600). 

Forests receipts have risen from £2288 (Rs. 22,880) in 1868-69 to 
£5967 (Rs. 59,670) in 1881-82, and charges from £1638 (Rs. 16,380) 
to £3525 (Rs, 35,250). 
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' The alcoholic strength of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the standard 
of London proof which is taken as 100 degrees. Thus 2.5“ U. F. that is under 
proof, is equivalent to 75 degrees of strength, 60“ U. P. is equivalent to 40“ degrees 
of strength ; and 25° 0. P. or over proof, is equivalent to 125° degrees of strciigth. 
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The following table shows the amount realised from the different 
assessed taxes levied between. 1868-69 and 1881-82. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of tho results t 

DJidrwdr Aaaeaeed Taxea, 1S68-18S1. 


Yeak. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 
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£ 

Profeation ani Trad* 


1874-75 . 

1 

Tax. 


1875-76 . 


. 

3605 

1876-77 . 

A.. 

lBCU-70 . 

10,453 

1877-73 . 

A.. 

Income Tax. 


Licente Tax 


1870-71 . 

12.823 

1878-79 .. 

13.024 

1871-72 . 

3411 

1870-80 . 

12.254 

1872-73 . 

2440 

WO-81 . 

6242 

1873-74 . 

141 

1881-82 . 

6078 


No tax was levied between 3873-74 and 1877-78. The amonnts of 
£141 (Rs. Ij410) and£l (Rs. 10) received in 1873-74 and 1874-75 
are on account of previons years. 

Opium receipts have risen from £694 (Rs. 6940) in 1868-69 to 
£871 (Rs. 8710) in 1881-82. The increase is duo to increase in 
the amount realised on account of fees for licenses to sell opium by 
retail. 

Military receipts have risen from £516 (Rs. 5150) to £1609 
(Rs. I6,090)j ai^d charges have fallen from £14,673 (Ks. 1,46,730) 
to £14,601 (Us. 1,46,510). 

The amount of £10 (Rs. 100) received during 1881-82, represents 
the sale proceeds of cut copper coins. Mint charges amounted to 
£40 (Rs. 400). 

Post receipts have risen from £2358 (Rs, 23,,580) to £16,894 
(Rs. 1,68,940) and post charges from £1503 (Rs. 15,620) to £9431 
(Rs. 94,310). The receipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 
balance sheet, besides letters books and parcels, include money 
received and paid under tlie money order system. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £330 (Rs. 3300) to £392 
(Rs. 8920), and charges have fallen from £1181 (Rs. 11,810) to 
£786 (Rs. 7860). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £98.5 (Rs. 9850) to £751 
(Rs. 7512), and charges from £844 (Rs. 8440) to £653 (Rs. 6530), 

Education receipts, including local funds, have risen from £4415 
(Rs. 44,150) to £11,061 (Rs. 1,10,610), and education charges from 
£7007 (Rs. 70,070) to £14,681 (Rs. 1,46,810). 

Police receipts have risen from £349 (Rs. 3490) to £389 
(Rs. 3890), and police charges from £11,549 (Ra. 1,15,490) to 
£16,387 (Rs. 1,63,870). 

Modical receipts have risen from £57 (Rs. 570) to £248 (Es. 2480), 
and medical charges have fallen from £2362 (Rs. 23,620) to £2338 
(Rs. 23,380), and jail charges from £2655 (Rs. 26,650) to £1765 
(Rs. 17,650). 

Transfer receipts have fallen from £110,262 (Ra. 11,02,620) to 
£79,763 (Rs. 7,97,030) and transfer charges have risen from 
£251,056 (Rs. 25,10,560) to £294,607 (Rs. 29,45,070). The increase 
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nnder receipts exclusive of cash, rcmittancca is due to receipts on 
account of local funds and to savings bank deposits. Tlie increase 
under charges is due to a largo surplus balance remitted to other 
treasuries, and to the repayment of deposits. 

Tn the following balance sheet, the figures shown in black type 
on both sides under 1881-82 are book adjnstmonts. On the right 
side, the item of ,b54fj7GO represents the additional revenue the 
district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On tbo 
debit side, the item of £13,752 under laud revenue and £3003 under 
police are the rentals of the lands granted for sciwico to village 
hoadtneii and watchmeu. The item of £37,405 shown under 
allowances and assignments represents the rental of lands granted 
to hereditary ofiicers whose services have been dispensed with, and 
of religious and charitable land-grants. 

Cash allowaiKKJS to village officers and servants are treated as 
actual charges and debited to Land Revenue. No district officers 
now render service; 


Dhdrwdr Balance Sheet, 1SGS-(19 and 1,S‘S1-S2. 
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32 
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AesodHed Taxc.s . 
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0091 
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6711 i 
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10 1 
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I0,.894 ' 

Military . 
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14,051 
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Mint . 

s . . 
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7ft 1 

Post 


9431 
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4116 

11,061 

Telegraph . 

1131 
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Police 


339 

Rn^istration. 

844 
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67 

248 
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7007 

14,681 

Jails . 

1126 

092 

Police . 
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Salo of Books... 
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2615 
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Printing . 

206 

18 

Total ... 

248,343 

307,073 

Total ... 

138,506 

187,800 

Tranter Items. 



Transfer Items. 



Deposits and Loans. 

11,121 

97,iWO 

PrpoaitHaud Loaem.... 

12,009 

2-1,984 

Cash Kemittanccs. 

08,031 

15,448 

• C»nh RtimittsiTWOH . 

49,319 

221,087 

Heinittancos & Sunni v Hills. 

14,288 

20,221 

Rtiuiltluiiuos ^ Supply Bills. 

183,310 

43,132 

Local Funds. 

10,222 

10,714 

Luc^I Funds.. 

.1882 

4304 

Total. ... 

110,202 

79,703 

Total ... 

261,056 

' 294,607 

Grand Total ... 

368,005 

387,880 

Grand Total ... 

381,561 

482,307 



64,760 



64,760 


a This total ie made of £ai08 eataljliahment fund which was at)olished in lSiVO-71, £1230 on 

odjuatmejit, and fllSSjiisttRc receipts for 180S-69. 

ii This sum is made of £1628 (WmnV estaljliBhiiieiit fund charges and £10,741 justice charges (or 1868-09. 


Rkvmnuk other thak Imperial. 

District local funds, which since 1803 have been collected to 
promote rural education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, 
dispensaries, and other useful works amounted in 1881-82 to £26,361 
B 98—77-f- 
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Chapter X. 
Finance. 

Local Funds. 


(Rs. 2,63,610)^ and expenditure to £31,494 (Ra. 3,14,940). The local 
fund revenue is derived from three sources, a special cess of one- 
sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain subor¬ 
dinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The special 
land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the 
rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a revenue of £17,619 
(Rs. 1,76,190). The subordinate funds, including a cattle pound 
fund, a toll fund, a ferry fund, and a school-foe fund, yielded £3678 
(Rs. 36,780). Government municipal and private subscriptions, 
interest on Governmont securities and receipts of the School of 
Industry amounted to £4499 (R3.44,990)j and miscellaneous re¬ 
ceipts, including certain items of land revenue, to £564 (Rs. 5640). 
In 1881-82 this revenue was administered by district and sub- 
divisional committees partly of official and partly of private members. 
The district committees consist of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collector, tho executive engineer and the educational in¬ 
spector as official, and the proprietor of an alienated village and six 
landholders as non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
consist of an assistant collector, the mamlatddr, a public works 
officer and the deputy educational inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non¬ 
official members. The aub-divisional committees bring their local 
requirements to tho notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes, the local funds of tho district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 were: 

Dhdrwdr Local Funds, 1881-82, 

Public Works. 


Receiftb. 

Amount. 

Cbaroeb. 

Amount. 


JB 


S, 

Balance .r 

6377 

Estalillshiiient . 

8777 

TwO'thirdB Of Land Cees... 

11,748 

New Works . 

0641 

Tolls . 

1103 

Repairs . 

4434 

rerrles .. 

877 

Mfedioul . 

188 

Cattle-pounds . 

022 

Miscellaneous . 

502 

CuiitriDutioiis . 

1201 



MlHCL'Ilancous . 

486 

Balance ... 

2637 

Quarry Fees . 

67 



Total ... 

21,209 

Total ... 

21,260 


IsaTRUCTION, 


Becbifts, 

Amount. 

CllABOEB, 

Amount. 


s, 


S, 

Balance . 

4814 

Bstabliahnient 

8842 

One-third of Land Cess... 

6873 

School Charges . 

1286 

Schoul-fao Fund. 

1276 

School'housia . 

2036 

n™.-i ( Government... 

n'Vi'' '. •! MunioipM and 
butione.j .. 

2477 

Miscellaneoua . 

699 

204 

Balance ... 

2421 

Misoellaneous . 

21 



Interest . 

73 



Industrial School Receipts 

545 



Total - 

15,288 

Total ... 

16,283 


Since 1863, the following local funds works have been carried 
out. To improve communications about 522| miles of road have been 
made and kept in order, and partly planted with trees. To improve 
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the water-supply, 175 ponds and reservoirs, ninety wells, seventy- 
five cisterns and seventeen water-courses have been either made or 
repaired. To help village instruction, seventy-nine schools, and 
for the comfort of travellers, thirty-five rest-houses and six staging 
bungalows have been either built or repaired. Besides these works 
one cholera and infectious diseases hospital, 177 cattle pounds, sixty- 
one chdvdia or village offices and eighteen toll-houses have boon 
either made or repaired. 

In 1881-82 of nine municipalities, six in Dh^rw^r, Gadag- 
Betgori, Ilubli, Navalguiid, Nargund, and Rdnebennur #ere estab¬ 
lished under Act XXVI of 1850. The remaining three of Byadgi 
Ilflngal and HAveri were established nnder Act VI of 1873. 
Since 1881-82 the Hdngal municipality has been abolished. In. 
1881-82 each of these municipalities was administered by a body 
of commissioners with the Collector as president and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
The DhtLrw^r and Hubli municipalities have since been made city 
municipalities. In 1881-82 the district mnnicipal revenue amounted 
to £10,467 (Rs. 1,04,670), of which £4396 (Rs, 43,960) were 
recovered from octroi dues, £2226 (Rs. 22,260) from house-tax, 
£792 (Rs, 7920) from toll and wheel taxes, and £3053 (Rs. 30,530) 
from other sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipt.s, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the Slst 
March of 1882: 

Dhdnodr Municipal Detailn, 1881-82. 


Kaus. 

Date. 


Rbcript?, 


Total. 

INCI- 



Tolls 



Octroi 

House 

Tftx, 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Miscel- 

laneuug. 

DBNCtf, 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

S, 

d. 

Dh&rwSr . 

iHt Jan. 1856 

20,171 

710 

562 

208 

1264 

2734 

2 

0 

HuWl . 

1st Aiig. 1855 

86,611 

1407 

628 

632 

468 

3085 

1 

8 

. 

19th Dec. 1870 ... 

7812 

181 

165 


700 

1036 

2 

8 

Narifund . 

20th Jan. 1871 

7803 

2.84 

100 


02 

436 

1 

1 

Oadai^-Betfieri 

latMaylS.'iO 

17,001 

711 

428 


430 

1678 

1 

10 

R&nebennur 

IstJai). 1^58 

10,748 

2C)H 

168 

62 

49 

612 

0 

11 

H&veri . 

lUh Sept. 1879 

6400 

242 

95 


42 

379 

1 

5 

BySdg'l . 

lOUi Sept. 1879 

4110 

518 

50 


46 

644 

3 

2 

H&ngal 

let Oet. 1879 

6272 


60 


13 

63 

0 

S 


ToW ... 

... 

4890 

2226 

793 

3053 

10.467 

... 
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Name. 

CuARQEE. 

Total. 

staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

Miaeel- 

Ittneoua. 

Now. 

Repairs. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£' . 

Dh&rwflr . 

727 

170 

1269 


123 

172 

6IS 

3085 

Hubli . 

510 

118 

1766 

70 

205 

119 

R74 

3371 

Navaljfund. 

ns 

4 

417 


81 

20 

83 

V20 

Nargund 

76 

12 

124 


68 

2 

238 

610 

Gadag-Betgeri 

313 

10 

836 

21 


126 

170 

1479 

Rilnebennur 

167 

9 

170 

2 

47 

80 

4'i 

M3 

Hftvori . 

106 

9 

198 


28 

2 

8 

351 

Byidftt . 

126 

0 

101 

1 

300 


IS 

680 

H&ngal . 

17 

7 

36 


S 

fj 

0 

73 

Total ... 

2140 

367 

1988 

108 

020 

626 

1753 

10,791 
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I NSTRUCTION. 

In 1882-S3 tlion; were 35G (xovcrnment scliools or an average of 
one school for every four inhabited villages with 29,711 names and 
an average attendanco oE 19,206 or 7‘93 per cent of 242,943 the whole 
population between six and fourteen years of age. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational 
Inspcetoi- Soutlu-rn Division, the schooling of the district was con¬ 
ducted by a local staff 960 strong. O)' these one was a deputy edu¬ 
cation inspector drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), with 
general charge over all the schools of the district e:^copt the high 
^ichool, tho two first grade anglo-vernacular schools, tho training 
college, the jail school, tho police ae.hool, and the school of industry,’^ 
Of thosn tho jail school, the police school, and the school of indus¬ 
try woro under the inspection of tho deputy educational inspector. 
I'lie dcjmty educational inspector was aided by two assistants each 
drawing a yearly pay of £90 (Rs. 900) ; and tho rest were mastors 
and assistant utu-sters. 

Excluding superintondonce chaigea, tho total e.vpendituro on 
account of the.se schools nmonutod to £l4,5o9 (Rs. 1,45,590) of 
which £3597 (113.35,070) were paid by Ciovernment and £10,962 
(Ra. 1,09,620) from local and other funds. 

Of thes(! Goverurnout scliools one was a training college, one a 
high school teaching English and Sanskrit np to the matriculation 
standard, and having a drawing class attached to it, one an indus¬ 
trial school, one a. police school, and one a jail school; two were 
first grado anglo-vernacular schools, one teaching English iiji to the 
Hftli standard and the other up to the third .standard ; and eight 
woro second grado anglo-vernacniar schools, that is vernacular 
scliools with an English class teaching English up to tho third stan¬ 
dard ; and the remaining 341 wore vernacular schools of which 324 
were boys schools and sovontoen girls school. Of tho 341 vernacular 
schools 334 taught Kanarese, thi'ee taught Marathi, and four taught 
Ilindiistani. 

Besides tho 356 Government schools thcro wore thirty-six private 
schools. Of those fifteen wero aided by Government and twenty-one 
wore jdij'irddrs or estate-holders schools inspocLed by tho Education 
Department. Of tho fifteen aided schools eight were under tho 
Basel German Mission, five boys schools and three girls schools; 
one Dharwdr European and Eurasian girls school supported by the 
European community of Dliarwdrj and six boys schools. Of the 
five Mission boys schools ono taught Kanarese and English up to 
the.fifth standard, and tho remaining four boys schools and the 
three girls schools taught Kanarese to the fourth standard. The 
European and Eurasian girls school taught Ihiglish to the fifth 
.standard, 33ie six boys school.s taught the vernacular first and 
second standards. Of the twenty-ouo inspected schools six wore 
in tho Savanur State, one anglo-vernacular boys school teaching 

* It was closiwl on llio latof Supteiiiliov ISS.'i. Tioys were taught earpculry, siiiith’B 
work, litting, ami turning. They wui-e also taught to road and write. 
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English up to tho third standard, four boys vernacular schools, 
and ouo girls school teaching four vernacular standards ; ten in tho 
Lak.shmeshvar division of Miraj one anglo-vernacular teaching 
English to the third standard, six boys vernacular schools and three 
girls schools, all teaching the four.vernacular standards; and tho 
remaining five in the Miraj Mala state, four boys vernacular schools 
and one girls school all teaching the four vernacular standards. 

As early as 1826 two Mardthi schools were opened one at Dhdrwdr 
and tho other at Huhli. In 1835 two Kdnarese schools wore opened 
iu tho same towns ; and a third Kdnarese school at Rdnebennur 
in 1836. In 1848 the first English school was opened at Dhdrwar. 
In 1855-50 there wore fourteen Government schools, of which twelve 
were vernacular schools, one an English school, and ono a training 
college, with 1410 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
1226. In 1865-66 the number of schools had risen to forty-nino 
■with 4267 names on tho rolls and an average attendance of 3391. 
Of these forty-nine schools forty-eight were vernacular schools and 
ono was an English school. In 1875-76 the number had further 
I'ison to 164^ with 8926 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 6774‘65. In 1879-80 tho number of schools had reached 300 
with 13,856 names and an average attendance of 9014*80. 
Compared with 1855-56 the returns for 1882-83 give an increase in 
the number of schools from fourteen to 350, in the names on tho 
rolls from 1410 to 29,711,.and in the avenige attcndanco from 1226 
to 19,206. Besides f.liese Government scho(jls thirty-six aided and 
inspected schools \vere founded by estate-holders or jagirdars, 
private persoms, and missionaries. 

In 1867 the first girls school was opened at Dh4rw4r. During 
tho six years ending 1873-74 tho number of girls schools rose to 
eleven in 1873-74 with 429 names on tho rolls and an average 
attendance of 295*2. Of these two were maintained by the Basel 
German Mission. Society and the rest were Government schools. In 
1880 the number was twenty with 979 names on the rolls and an 
avorflge attendance of 625. Of these schools throo wero Basel 
Gorman Mission Schools, tAvo estate or Jdgir schools, one each at 
Lakshmeshvar and Savanur, and the rest were Government schools. 
In 1880 four now girls schools wore opemed, and in 1881-82 the 
liiumber of schools reached twenty-four, of which seventeen were 
Government, thr(!o Mission, and four estate schools, with an 
atteiidanco of 1484. In 1882-83 two new estate schools wore opened 
and tho attendance rose from 1484 in 1881-82 to 1859 in 1882-83. 
Besides these separate girls schools 2450 girls attend boys schools, 
so that the number of girls attending school is 4309. 

Tho 1881 census returns gave for the chief races of the district 
tho following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
779,875, the total Hindu population, 15,491 (males 15,031, females 
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1 Of 1G4 flchoots, one Avas a High Sehool, one a training college, one a rcRooI of 
industry, three were first grade angle-veriiaeulac schools, one a second grade anglo- 
vernacular school, fourteen wore girls schools, one was a jail school, and 142 wero 
vernacular schools. 
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460) or 1‘98 per cent below fifteon, and 2815 (males 2791, females 24) 
or 0'36 per cent above fifteen were under instruction j 1286 (males 
1214, females 72) or 0T6 per cent below fifteen and 28,751 (males 
28,536, females 215) or 3‘68 per cent above fifteen were instrnctcd ; 
275,599 (males 133,100, females 142,499) or 35’33 per cent below 
fifteen and 455,933 (males 209,526, females 246,407) or 68'46 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate. Of 100,622, tho total Musalmfin 
population, 1370 (males 1323, females 47) or 1‘36 per cent below 
fifteen and 236 (males 226, females 10) or 0’23 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction; 109 (males 97, females 12) or O'lO percent 
below fifteen and 1924 (males 1879, females 45) or 1‘91 per cent 
above fifteen wore instructed; 37,537 (males 18,596, females 18,941) 
or 37'30 per cent below fifteen and 59,446 (males 28,478, females 
30,968) or 59'07 per cent abovo fifteen were illiterate. Of 2356 
Christians, 279 (males 118, females 161) or 11'84 per cent below 
fifteen, and 38 (males 27, females 11) or 1‘61 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction; 26 (males 17, females 9) or I'lO per cent 
below fifteen and 274 (males 195, females'79) or 11‘62 per cent 
above fifteon were instructed; and 663 (males 342, females 321) or 
28T4 per cent below fifteen and 1076 (males 602, fomalos 574) or 
45'67 per cent abovo fifteen were illitorato: 


Dhdrwdr Educatim, ISSl, 


Agr. 

IIiNniTS. 

MusalmVnb, 

OllRtBTMNB. 


Fcnmlce. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under hMruetUm. 







Below Fifteen 

16,031 

460 

1323 

47 

118 

161 

Above Fifteen 

2791 

24 

226 

10 

27 

il 

Below I'ilteen 

1214 

72 

97 

12 

17 

9 

Above Filteon 

28,539 

216 

1879 

45 

195 

79 

TllUerate. 







Below Fifteon 

133,100 

112,499 

18,696 

18,941 

342 

821 

Above Fifteen 

‘iUll,626 

24«,40r 

28,478 

30,068 

602 

674 

Total ... 

800,198 

389,677 

60,699 

60,023 

1201 

1166 


Before 1S55-.56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of tho two races of the district the Hindus have tho larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 

Pupils by Pace, 1855-66 and 18SS-83- 


llACE. 

1866-56. 

1882-83. 

Pupils. 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

I^ipils. 

School- 
going 
Popula¬ 
tion. 

Per¬ 

cental^ 

on 

School- 

gmng 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

Hindus 

1294 

92'36 

28,061 

RR‘48 

213,844 

13'12 

Muealm&ns 

107 

7-64 

3653 

ll'Sa 

28,392 

12-80 

Total ... 

1401 

100 

31,714 

100 

242,236 

13'09 
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Of 28,136, the total number of pupils in Government boys schools 
at the end of March 1883, 3435 or 12'20 per cent were Brilhmans; 
204 KshatriydiS, and fifty E^yasfch Prabhus ; 13,868 or 49'25 per cent 
Lingayata ; 486 or 1’72 per cent Jains ; 693 or 2‘10 trading castes 
including 304 shopkeepers; 10G7 or 3‘78 per cent Kunbia ; 1597 or 
5-67 per cent craftsmen; 480 or 1-70 per cent labourers; 297 or 
1‘05 per cent depressed classes; and 2730 or 902 per cent other 
Hindus; 3298 or 11’72 per cent Musalm4ua; thirty-seven Native 
Christians, three Persia, and one Eurasian, Of 1575, the total 
number of girls on the rolls in 1882-83 in the seventeen Government 
girls schools 1506 or 95'61 per cent were Hindus, sixty-six or 4'I9 
Musalmdns, two PArsis, and one a Native Christian. 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department, show in detail tho number of schools 
and pupils, the school fees, and the cost to Government: 


Dhdrwar School Return, 1855-5U, 1865-66, and 1882-83. 






Pupils. 




Schools. 


-- 

— 

— 

Class. 




Jlindiis. 



1865.66. 

1865-66. 

183-2-e3. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Oovernment. 







Training College. 

1 


1 

9 

... 


Ul{;h School . 


,,, 

1 

... 

... 

191 

Aiixlo-vcriiB.cular Schools 

1 

1 

10 

60 

90 

131 

Vernacular Schools . 

in 


Sll 

1236 

3815 

26,470 

Industrial School 


... 

1 



34 

Police and Jail Schools. 



2 

... 

... 

30 

Aided. 







KngUah . ... 


• •• 

2 

•-1 


70 

Vernacular . 



33 

... 

... 

839 

Inspected. 







Kngllah . . 


... 

2 

... 


97 

Vernacular . 



ID 

... 

... 

1262 

Total 

14 

49 

3»2 

1294 

3935 

28,061 




Pupils— cuntimied. 


CLASS. 

Musalmjlus 

. 

Parsis and Others. 


1356-56. 

1805-60. 

1882-83. 

1856-56. 

1865-GG. 

1882-83. 

Oovernment. 

Training College. 



IS 




High School . 


... 

2 

... 


2 

Anglo-vernacular Schools 

1 

4 

10 

9 

6 

3 

Vernacular Kohools . 

100 

319 

3231 


3 

m 

Industrial Schools . 



21 



1 

Police and Jail Schools 


... 

82 

- 


2 

Aided. 







EngUah . 


... 

13 

... 


13 

Vernacular . 


... 

40 

... 


179 

Inspected. 







English . 


... 

10 

... 



Vernacular . 



227 

... 

... 


Total ... 

lOT 

B23 

3663 

9 

0 

236 
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Dhdrwdr School Return, 1855~56, ISG/i-SO, and 1H8S‘83. 


Cl&bs. 

PoriLB - coiitimieil. 

Avuraoe Attendance. 

Total, 

186n-fi6. 

1865-8C. 

188a-83. 

1855-00. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Gnwrnment, 







Tminin" Collegu . 

9 


107 


... 

92-7 

High Schools . 



198 



115- 

Aiiglo-veruaciilar Schools . 

(io 

ioo 

440 

46 

re 

' 844 ‘ 

VcniHciilar Sdioola . 

1341 

4167 

28,737 

nso 

3515 

18466 

ImluHtruU ^school 


... 

[>0 



44'2 

Police &ud Jfl<1l ScLiooIg . 


... 

lOi 


... 

144- 

A idtd. 







KoeliBh 



95 



80'23 

Veriiacutar . 


... 

GbS 



460-24 

JllApectBii. 







Kngliah . 



107 

... 


62‘ 

Vernacular . 



1479 


... 

OOb* 

Total ... 

1110 

4267 

81,050 

1220 

.8391 

0812-37 



Frkh. 

Cost to bach PvriL. 

Rbckiits 


C’lASS. 

1855-50. 

1805-O8. 

1S82-88. 

lSft5-bO. 

1865-06. 

1882-83. 

Government. 


1866-50. 

18B5-6C. 

1882-88, 

Oovemment, 
Tralninij Collogo 

High SclioolB. 

Angln-vo rQ ao n 1 a r 

^hooU . 

Vernucular Schools ... 
IiiOiistrial School 

I’ollcti and Jail Schools 

A Mcti. 

English 

Vernacular 

... 

38. 

id. 

1«. 

lidWtiU 

... 

&to 43. 

ed ti> ?j< 
1 id to Oil 

... 

a. 3. d, 

1 IS 2 
0 16 6 

£. 8. d. 
16 6 2 
8 12 2 

1 17 0 
0 10 7 
20 15 1 

& 

0 

82 

256 

£ 

69 

1612 

£ 

885 

613 

187 

1C43 

150 






3 10 4 
0 12 3 





... 

lid. 


... 



iio 

/asjjectsd. 

English 

Vernacular . 



lid, 

5dto3</. 














293 

1681 

3397 


CcABB. 



Rbcbiptb— 

continued. 



Local Cess. 

Munieii)alitica. 

Private. 

1865-00. 

1382-83. 

1855-56. 

1806-60, 

1882-83, 

1855-56, 

1805-60, 

1882-83. 

Governme7it. 

.£ 

£ 

■e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Training College. 

High Scnoola . 


'b8 




... 


... 

ATii^Io-vernaenlar Schooly 


21 

14 


139 

00 

22 


Vernacular Schools . 

440 

6698 


116 

4 

5 

850 

453 

Isdustriai School . 

_ 

1857 


... 

... 

... 



Police and Jail Schools. 

... 

... 

... 





... 

Aided. 









English . 






... 


109 

Vernacular . 






... 


140 

intpected. 









English . 

... 



... 





Vernacular . 







... 

... 

Total ... 

440 


14 

110 

143 


878 

702 
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ExPRNniTliaE. 

C]iA8S. 

Feea. 

Total. 

InHtriifition. 


1885-60. 

ISQS-GB. 

1882-83. 

1850-5(1. 

1 

186.‘)-6fi 

1882-83. 

18,56-66 

1805-60. 

1882-83. 

Guvemment. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£, 

£ 

£ 

ii 

1 

Training Collego 

High Bthool. 




C 

9T9 

6 

751 

895 



Anglo-Vo r n aou I nr 








Schools . 

IT 

4R 

2,81 

123 

13rt 

0ii8 

or 

12(5 

628 

Vernacular Schools... 
Indnstrinl School ... 

93 

818 

icri 


3337 

10,4(19 

mn 

846 

1946 

8701 

803 

Puliue awl Jail SchoolH 



... 





Aided. 










En^fHgh . 



89 



IS!) 



314 

Vernacular . 

... 


13 



272 



308 

Inepr.cteth 










En^’‘Iish . 

Vcnmculiir . 




... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total ... 

110 

3li3 

2353 

482 

3473 

15,42!) 

, 

44i) 

2072 

. 

12,400 
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CORT TO 

“1 

Class . 

Buildinge. 

.Scholar¬ 

ships, 

Tutid. 

Govormnunt. 


l?0j-6«. 

1882-83. 

1882-83. 

1805-0U. 

18O.5-(i0. 

3882 S3. 

1856-56. 

1865-60. 

1882-83. 

OovenmenC. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 


A 

£ 

A 

£ 

Training Oollego 



702 

5 

1515 

0 

fiS5 

High School. 

Anglo-Varn aculnr 

... 

... 

145 

... 


1040 



CIS 

Schools 



It) 

97 

126 

038 

32 

09 

187 

Vernacular Schools... 
Industrial School ... 
Police and Jail Schools 

798 

1120 

t< • 

iia 

34(1 

2744 

9827 

1)10 

255 

1012 

1643 

150 

Aided. 










English . 





_ 

314 




Tcriiocular . 


... 


... 


8U8 


... 

110 

Inspected. 










English 

Vernacular 


... 


... 

... 



1 

... 

Total ... 

708 

1126 

losa 

449 

2870 

14,559 

293 

1081 1 

3507 
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Other Funds. 


Total. 


1866-66. 

1882-83, 

1855-56. 

1805-06. 

1882-83. 

1865-68. 

1S65 66. 

1882-83. 

* - - 









Oove/nment. 

£ 

£ 

A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Training College 


628 

... 

... 

809 

6 


1613 

High School. 


118 



... 


1040 

Anglo-V ernacnlar 









Schools . 


10 

06 

67 

441 

97 

126 

638 

Vernacular Schools... 

16 

6509 

91 

1116 

1670 

340 

2744 

9827 

Industrial School 


51 



718 



919 

PolicD and Joil Schools 



... 






Aided* 








314 

English . 




... 

314 



Vernacular . 


‘io 



169 



308 

Inspected* 









English 


... 


... 


... 



Vernacular . 


... 






... 

Total ,.. 

Id 

7336 

156 

1173 

3626 

449 

2870 

14,659 
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A comparison of the 1882-83 provision for teaching the town and 
country population gives the following result: 

In Dh^rw^lr in 1882-83 eighteen Government schools had 2179 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 1481*5. Of these 
schools one was a ti-aining college, one a high school, one a second 
grade anglo-vernacular school, one an industrial school, one a police 
school, one a jail school, one a Mardthi school, one a Hindustd,ni 
school, two girls schools, one teaching practising school attached to 
the training college, and the rest were KAnarese boys schools. The 
Dharwdr training college was established at the cost of Government. 
At the end of March 1883, 107 names were on the rolls. The num¬ 
ber of scholars, almost all of whom board at the college, depends on 
the demand for teachers iu the education department, no more than 
the required number being admitted. The college has a building 
of its own which was made in 1875. The average yearly cost of 
each pupil in the training college was J£16 14^. (Rs. 157), in the 
high school £6 4s. (Rs. 62), and in the school of industry £20 14a, 
(Rs.207). In the other schools the cost was 9.s‘. 4ftZ. (Rs. 

Since 1872 nine pupils a year have on an average passed the Univer¬ 
sity Entrance Examination from the Dhdrw^r liigh school,^ In 
addition to the Government schools in 1882-83 three private schools 
were maintained in the town of Dhirwar by Missionaries with 214 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 182. The average 
yearly cost* for each pupil varied from £2 10a. to 8s. (Rs. 25-4). 
Besides these there was one Eurasian girls school with ton names 
on the rolls. In Kavalgund in 1882-83 one second grade anglo- 
vernacular and two Kanarese schools bad 231 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 158, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. Cd. (Rs, 4|). 

In Nargund in 1882-83 four schools had 269 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 200, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. IJd. (Rs. 4^^). Of the four schools one was a Mardthi 
school, two were Kanarese schools, and one was a girls school. In 
Shalvadi in 1882-83 one Kanarese school had 153 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 101, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 7s. l^d, (Rs, In Annigeri in-1882-83 one second 

grade anglo-vernacular school had 171 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 120, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s. 6d, 
(Rs. 4|), In Hebliin 1882-83 one Kdnarese school had 150 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of ninety-five, and an average yearly 
cost for each pupil of 6s. 9ci. (Rs. 3|-). In Ron in 1882-83 one 
Kanarese school had 238 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 154, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s, Sd. (Rs. 4J), 
In Ndregal in 1882-83 one second grade anglo-vernacular school 


* The details are : In 1872 three, in 1873 thirteen, in 1874 five, in 1875 fifteen, in 
1876 eight, in 1877 five, in 1878 seven, in 1879 eight, in 1880 two, in 1881 ten, in 1882 
fifteen, and in 1883 nineteen. 

“ The cost for each pupil shown in these statements is what the pupil costs the 
State not what the pupil pays in fees. The rates of fees are given in the School 
Return page 616. 
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had 191 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 101, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil of 5«. Id. (Rs. 2 -J^). In Gadag 
in 1882-83 five schools had 511 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 354, and an average yearly coat for each pupil of 8 s. 
4d. (Rs. 41-). Of the five Qadag schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school, two were K^narese schools, one was a 
Kinareso girls school, and one a night school. In Betgeri in 
1882-83 two Government schools had 205 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 118, and an average yearly cost fo^ each 
pupil of 8 s. Id. (Rs. Of the Betgiri schools ono was a 

Kfinarese boys school and the other a ICanaroso girls school. Besides 
these two vernacular schools, one for boys the other for girls wore 
supported by the Basel Mission with 103 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 78, and an average yearly cost for each pupil 
of about £1 10«, (Rs. 15). In Mulgund in 1882-83 wore two schools, 
one a second grade anglo-vernacular school for boys the other a 
Kdnarese school for girls with 345 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 203, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 78. 
6 d. (Rs. 3|). In Kustkot in 1882-83 was one Kdnarcse school 
with 123 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 97‘5, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil of 6 .s. 7d. (Rs. 3^). In the town 
of Hnbli in 1882-83, were fourteen schools with 2296 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 1347, and an average yt^arly cost for 
each pupil varying from £3 to 8 .s’. (Rs. 30-4). Of the fourteen Hubli 
schools one was a first grade anglo-vernacular school, ono a 
Hindustani school, one a Marathi school, two Kdnareso girls schools, 
ono a night school, and eight Kanarese boys schools. B^esides these 
schools in 1882-83 three Kanarese schools, two for boys and ono 
for girls, were supported by tho Basel Mission with 182 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of 151, and an avefage yearly cost 
for each pupil of about £2 lOs. (Rs. 25). In Bankdpur in 1882-83 
were three schools with 442 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 340, and an average yearly cost for oach pupil of 7s, 11 d. (Rs. 3|-|). 
Of these one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school and of tho 
other two schools one was a Hindustani school and tlio other a girls 
school. In Hdveri ^n 1882-83 were three schools, one Kanarese 
branch school, one first grade anglo-vernacnlar school, and one girls 
school with 332 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 299, 
aiid an average yearly cost for each pupil of 9s. 8 (Z. (Rs. 4|-). In 
Rd,nebennnr in 1882-83 five schools had 440 name.s on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 340, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil'varying from 178. 5^d. to 88 . 5tZ. (Rs. 84 I-- 4 / 4 ). Of the five 
Rdnobennur schools, one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school, 
one a Hindustani school, one a Kanarese girls school, and two 
Kdnareso primary schools. 

In 1882-83, exclusive of the sixteen towns, BhslrwSr was provided 
with 288 schools, or an average of one school for every 4’5 villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools by 
sub-divisions: 
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Dhdrwdr Village Schools, 1SS2-SS. 


SUB-DlV13I01f. 

Villages* 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

SchoolH. 

BUfi.DlVJBIOlf, 

Villages. 

Popu. 

latioii. 

Schools. 

Hoye. 

Girls. 


Girls. 

DMrwlir 

133 

fl.’S.VK) 

19 


Karajfri. 

131 

30,752 

28 

1 

Navalgund 

yi 

70,971 

M 

... 

Hancal . 

103 

07,390 

28 

1 

Kon 

59 

(3,070 

20 


li^nubennur 

123 

74,978 

24 

. 

(iadfuf 

IM 

99,094 

H4 

1 

Ko4 . 

180 

70,009 

36 

1 

IIulilT 

81 

()3,377 

25 







KalKhatgl 

lOS 


14 







BaiikApnr 

140 

70,n07 

‘24 

S 

Total ... 

1309 

841,637 

235 

0 


Roforo tho cstablisliment of Government village schools, such 
children as got any schooling generally -went to private schools kept 
by Brd,hmana and Lingd.yat pruists. The pupils were Brahmans or 
Lingayats as other castes were not admitted into those schools. 

Tho town of Dhdrwdr Las throe local vernacular papers, the 
Dhdrwdr Vritta or Dhdrwdr News printed in Mardthi and published 
on Thursday ; the Chatidrodaya or Hiloon Rise printed in Kdnarese 
and published on Saturday; and tho Chhdva or Elephant Calf 
published on Sunday. The Dhdrwdr News is said to bo a fairly ably 
managed paper with about 450 sub.scribers; tho Moon Rise has only 
lately appeared and has about 150 subscribers ; tho Elephant Calf, 
which is said not to bo well conducted, seldom goes beyond tho 
limits of Dhdrwdr town. 

In the district are three libraries and four reading rooms. The 
three libraries aro one each at Dhdrwdr, Hiibli, and Rdnebennur. 
Tho Native General Library at Dhdrwdr is the largest and oldest. 
'I'he Dhdrwdr Native General Library was established in 1854 by 
Mr. Lak.sbman Sbripad Ndgpurkar a pandit or vernacular teacher. 
For some years after its establi.slnnent the library prospered, it then 
declined, but sidee 1872 through tho efforts of some of the principal 
educational officers, the picadors, and a few others it again is fairly 
successful. The library w^as once fairly stocked with books which 
during its time of depression were stolen. At present it has 451 
books, 414 aro English, thirty Mardthi, and seven Kdnare.se. The 
books aro not clussiffed and in spite of their experience are said not 
to bo carefully kept. The books aro kept in a small and inconvenient 
ront[;d house. It is supported solely by subscriptions raised from 
about lifty-four subscribers at monthly rates varying from Gd. to 4s. 
(Rs. i-2). Tho 1882-88 receipts amounted to nearly £30 (Rs. 800). 
Two English daily papers are taken by tho library. Besides these 
tho well-wishers of the library give for its use one English, three 
anglo-vcrnacular, and ten vernacular papcT’S and one Mardthi 
periodical. It also oocn,fiionally receives from the educational depart¬ 
ment copies of books free of charge. The Ilubli library dates from 
1865, It is partly supported from municipal funds and partly from 
subscriptions. It is prosperous. It contains 424 English, twenty- 
eight KaJiarese, twenty-four Sauskrit, eight Gujardti, five Hindu- 
stdnij and 348 Mardthi books. Tho library owns a fine building built 
from funds subscribed by tho people of tho town. The Hubli 
municipality pays a yearly subscription of £14 18,s. (Rs. 149), and 
there aro sixteen subscribers at monthly rates varying from Gd. to 
2s. (Rs. i-1). Tho 1882-83 income was £15 I5s, Gd. (Rs. 157£). 
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Tho library subscribes to two English papers one daily and one Chapter XI. 
weekly, three Anglo-JMarathi, four Marathi, and two KAnarese papers Inetruction* 
in addition to throe Marathi monthly magazines. The library at 
E^ncbennur was established in 1873. The books are kept in a 
rented and inconvenient building. It is supported from the 
interest of a sum of £150 (Rs. 1.500) which was collected by 
public subscription. It takes in two anglo-vornacular, six vernacular, 
and one English paper, and occasionally receives presents of books 
from tho educational department. Its 1882-83 income was £18 
(Rs. 180). Besides these libraries tbero are reading rooms at Gadag, ^Eeading Rooms. 
IRlveri, Nargund, and Navalgund. The details are : 


DhdrwAr Readimj Itaoms, 1SS-2-83. 



Except Bi’ahraans who read Marathi prints no class of the 
Kdnareso population has shown any taste for newspaper reading, 
Eor the depressed classes Mlidrs or Holayds and others, whoso touch 
other Hindus consider irnpui’o, a school of 105 boys has been opened 
in Dhdrwar and another of fifty boys in Hubli. In villago schools 
boys of these classes are allowed to attend if there is room to keep 
them by themselves. Besides those in Dhnrwdr and Hubli about 
150 low caste boys aro being taught in village schools. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

H EALTH. 

Exckpt a fatal form of intermittont fever wliieli came from Kfinarg 
about 18G2 and for years wastod the western sub-divisions DMrwdr 
is a healthy district. Tho commonest and most fatal disease is 
intermittent fevor. It is caught in forest and watered tracts and is 
often fatal. In the latter half (July - December) of 1818 cholera 
prevailed to a frightful degree causing immonso mortality in tho 
army and among the people generally^ At Ilubli in three days 
two oflicers and upwards of one hundred men were carried off by 
cholera.^ The next serious outbreak of cholera which has been, 
traced was in 1865-66 when between November 1865 and October 
1866, 10,024 fatal oases occurred. In 1869 between January and 
October, of 2712 cases reported 1459 proved fatal. During this 
outbreak in the town of Dhirwdr, 305 of 557 seizures were fatal. 
In 1876 and 1877 during the famine large numbers died of a cholera 
which was brought on by bad water and want of food. Small-pox 
visits the district periodically and usually during the hot months 
causing many deaths. Guineaworm is more or loss common during 
tho hot months. Probably from tho scarcity and the badness of the 
water it took an epidemic form during the 1876-77 famine. 

In 1882 besides the civil hospital at Db5,rw4r there were three 
grant-in-aid dispensaries one each at Ilubli, Gadag, and H^veri. 
The number of .patients treated was 44,307, of whom 43,692 were 
out-door and 615 in-door patiouts; the cost was £2565 (Rs. .25,650). 
The following details are taken from tho 1882 reports : 

The Dh^rw^r civil hospital was removed to the new hospital 
building on the 1st of June 1882. The prevailing diseases are 
parasitic diseases, ague, skin diseases, chest eye and ear affectiona, 
rheumatism, and bowel-complaints. In 1882 cholera appeared in a 
sporadic form in some jiarts of the sub-division.' 5276 out-patients 
and 356 in-patients wero treated at a cost of £1427 (Rs. 14,270). 


' Bombay Courier, 19th December 1818, 

*Tho following story of the origin of the great plague of cholera in 1818 and 1819 
is widely known and believed in SiitHra and in the Bombay Kdnarese districts. 
Adil Shdh of Bijiipur was a magician. He had power over spirits and diseases, At 
BijSpur he built a house with strong walls and a round stone roof. The house had 
no windows and no doors. He left a little hole and by his power over them he drove 
in all diseases cholera, small-pox, and fever, and shut the whole. After this the 
people were free from disease. When the English took Bijdpur an officer saw this 
strong building without a window or a door. He thought it was to store money. 
He asked tho people what was the use of this strong house with neither a window 
nor a door. The people said cholera and small-pox and fever were shut in tho house 
and no one should open it. The English officer thought that this showed there was 
money in the house and that the king had told the people this story so that no man 
might toucli his treasure. The officer broke down the wall and the house inside waa 
empty. Cholera and small-poic spread over the land and especially in DhdrwAr 
many soldiers and many officers tiled. 
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The Habli dispensary was established in 1859. The commonest 
diseases are fevers, skin-diseases and ulcers, rheumatic and syphilitic 
afEections, ophthalmia, and intestinal worms. In 1882 no epidemic 
occurred. 12,490 out-patients and 148 in-patients were treated at a 
cost of £442 (Rs. 4420). 

The Gagad dispensary was opened in 1864. The principal diseases 
are malarious fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, ophthalmia 
and inflammation of the ear, chest affections, bowel-complaints, 
and skin-diseases. In 1882 13,052 out-patients and 52 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £341 (Ra.3410). 

The Hdveri dispensary was opened in 1878 in a hired house j but 
anew dispensary is being built. Tho commonest diseases aro 
skin-diseases, malarious fevers, intestinal worms, and ulcers. In 1882 
cholera prevailed in the neighbourhood during the mouth of May. 
During the year 12,874 out-patients and 59 in-pationts were treated 
at a cost of £355 (Rs. 3550). 

In 1883 twenty-four persons seven of whom were new admissions, 
were confined in tho Dhdrwdr Lunatic Asylum. Of these four 
improved and were made over to tboir relatives, and two died. The 
retaaining eighteen, eleven men and seven women, were under care 
on the 31st of December. Of these seven suffered from acute mania, 
three from chronic mania, two from acute dementia, and twelve from 
chronic dementia. The general health of tho inmates was fair. 
Of sixteen cases of illness admitted for treatment ton were dis¬ 
charged, two died, and four remained in the hospital. 

According to the 1881 census 1686 persons (mules 981, females 
705) or 0T9 per cent of the population were iiifii*m. Of the total 
Humber 1541 (males 894, females 647) were Hindus; 139 (males83, 
females 56) Musalraansj and 6 (males 4, females 2) Christians. Of 
1686 the total number of infirm persons 130 (males 85, females 45) 
or 7'71 per cent were of unsound mind, 810 (males 474, females 336) 
or 48 04 per cent were blind, 584 (males 300, fomalos 284) or 34’63 
per cent were doaf and dumb, and 162 (males 122, females 40) or 
9'CO per cent were lepers. The details are: 


D/tdrwdr Infirm Feople, 1S81, 



Hindub. 

Musai.ma'ns. 

CHRISTIAN'S. 

Totai., 


Mai OK. 

Fiiniales 

Males. 

Fomalrg 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

FeiiinluH 

Tneane . 

77 

41 


4 



35 

45 

1311 nd . 


303 

40 

2fi 

'1 

2 

474 

336 

Dtiftf-Mutes 



23 

20 

7 


390 

2^4 

Loiiur^ . 

109 

34 

12 

8 

1 


122 

40 

Total ... 

SO-l 

017 

S3 

56 

4 

2 

9U1 

705 


In 1883-84 under the supervision of tho Deputy Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner Southern Deccan Registration District the work of 
vaccination was carried on by eighteen vaccinators with yearly 
salaries varying from £16 IGs. (Rs. 168) to £28 lG.s-. (Rs. 288). Of 
the operators fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of tho 
district, and, of theromainingfour, one was posted at each of the towns 
of Dharwdr, Gadag, Hubli, and Rdnebennur. Besides the vaccinators 
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the medical officer o£ the Hd,veri disponeary carried on vaccine 
operations. The total number of operations was 28,430 besides 738 
re-vaccinations compared with 13,744 primary vaccinations in 
1869-70. ^ J 

Tho following statement shows the sox, religion, and age of tho 
persons primarily vaccinated ; 


Dluinedr Vaccinnlion Details, lSGO-70 and 1SS3-84. 






Primary Vaudisations. 




Year. 

Sex. 



Rcligiim. 


Age, 



Halos. 

PemnlCB 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

inlins. 

PArsls. 

Ohris- 

tianu. 

others. 

Under 

due 

Yeftr. 

Over 

Ona 

Year. 

Total. 

1888-70 ... 

7393 

6851 

11,698 

1901 

2 

63 

180 

2262 

11,482 

13,744 

18S3-84 ... 

14,C24 

13,806 

23,.642 

3007 

1 

dO 

021 

12,103 

18,267 

28,430 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in one dispensary was £.831 ll-v. (Rs. 8317) or about 7^(7. 
(4J (75.) for each succossfiil case. The charges included supervision 
and inspection £379 12s. (Rs. 2796), establishment £506 18s, 
(Rs. 5009), and contingencies £45 8s. (Rs. 727). Of these the 
supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 
provincial fnnds, while £500 8s. (Rs. 5004) wore borne by the local 
funds of the different sub-divisions and £51 18s. (Rs. 517) wore paid 
by the municipalities of Dhdrwdr, Gadag-Betgeri, and Hubli for 
tho services of three vaccinators. 

Tho most fatal and widespread form of cattle disease is that locally 
known as hireheni. Tn this disea-se, which is prevalent at all seasons 
bnt is most f.atal during the hot weather, the animal refuses food but 
drinks freely. A flnid discharges from tho eyes and nostrils, the 
stools are frequent and bloody, and tho urine scanty and highly 
coloured. The disease lasts three or four days and is generally 
fatal. The disease prevails in the black soil plain as well as in tho 
hilly West ; it seems to ho worse where the soil is red and hard. 

Tho total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for the eighteen ye.ars ending 1883, is 475,035 or an 
avorago mortality of 20,391, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
thirty in every thousand of the population. Of tho aver.age number 
of deaths 13,401 or 5077 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 1891 
or 7'16 per cent to cho](;r.a, 743 or 2'81 per cent to small-pox, 4259 or 
16'13 per cent to bowel complaints, and 5747 or 21'77 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violonoo or injuries averaged 
346 or 2’81 per cent of the average mortality. An examination of 
the returns shows that fever, which, during tho eighteen years end¬ 
ing 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 13,401 or 5077 per 
cent, was below the avorago in twelve years and above the average 
in the six years ending 1880. Three years 1866 1867 and 1870 had 
less than 7000 deaths, tho lowest total being 6183 in 1866 j two 
years 1868 and 1869 had between 7000 and 8000; two years 1871 
and 1873 between 9000 and 10,000 ; two years 1872 and 1883 between 
10,000 and 11,000; and three years 1874 1881 and 1882 between 
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lljOOO and 13^000. Of the six years above tiie average, ]876 had 
13,5L% 1880 had 13,917, 1879 had 17,802, 1875 had 17,818, 1878 
had 29,082, and 1877 the famine year 39,915. Of tlie deaths from 
cholera, which amounted to 34,015 and averaged 1891, 11,192 or 
82’87 per cent happened in 1866, 8779 or 2578 per emit in 1877, and 
7092 or 20'83 percent in 1876. The only other years which were 
over the average were 1869 with 2691 deaths and 1875 with 2288. 
Except in 1878 when tlie numlier was 1790, and in 1882 when it 
was 130, in none of the other jeai-s wore there more than thirty 
deaths, and four years, 1871 1874 1879 and 1880, were free from 
cholera. Of the deaths from small-pox, which amounted to 13,377 
and averaged 743, 2653 or 19-83 per cent happened in 1872, 2042 or 
19-75 per cent in 1877, 1645 or 12-29 jiercent in 1868, and 1250 or 
9-dd per cent in 1873. Be.sides these years throe years had a more 
than average mortality from sraall-pox, 1869 with 894, 1871 witli 
845, and 1867 with 816. I'^our years 1870, 1874, 1876 and 1883 liad 
between 500 and 400 deaths, IHGG had 303, 1875 liad 238, 1878 had 
109,1SS2 had thirteen, 1880 had two, and the remaining two years 
1879 and 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from howel- 
complaints which amounted to 76,666 or 4259 a year, eleven years 
were below the average, and seven, the seven ytws ending 1877, 
were above the avc.'rage. The smallf;st number of deaths from 
bowel-complaints in any one of the cightoon years wa,s 2084 in 1867 
and the largest wa.s 12,230 in 1877. Injuries, with a total of 6251 
and an average of 846, varied from 257 in 1869 to 658 in 1877. Otlicr 
causes with a total mortality of 103,453 and an average mortality 
of 5747 varied from 3394 in 1867 to 19,633 in 1877. 

Birth returns aro available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883, During these tluTtoen years the number of births averaged 
27,197. I'he yearly totals vary from a lowest of 9966 in 1878 to 
38,927 in 1883. The details are: 

Dhdrv'dr Births and Dealfis, 1806-/^8^. 
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17 
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9120 
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oao4 

21,84.5 

28,371 

1875 
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47IH 
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19,tilts 
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1878 
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29,089 

4072 
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0735 

42,36.5 
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415 
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12,880 
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11,448 

3011 

282 

4554 

19.938 

30,257 
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28 

493 

10,340 

3763 
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4283 
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Total 


34,015 

13,377 

241,243 

76,000 

02.51 

103,453 

475,085 

353,558 

Averaje 


1891 

74a 

13,401 

4259 

340 

5747 

20,391 

•27,197 


1 The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth retiuiis to be 
incomplete. 
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Banka'pur is in the west centre o£ the district. Tt is hounded 
on the north by Hubli and the Kundgol and Lakshmeahvar divisions 
of Jamkhandi and JVIiraj, on the east by the Lakslimeshvar divi¬ 
sion of Miraj and Karajgi, on the south by llangal, and on the 
west by North Kanara and Kalghatgi. It contains 1.55 Govern¬ 
ment and slxtcon alienated villages with an area of 3413 square 
miles^ a population of 70,5.54 or 223 to the square mile, and a yearly 
land revenuo of £19,S75 (Rs. 1,1)8,750).’^ 

Of the 343 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detail, 
twenty-four square mihis are occupied by the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
167,338 acres or 83'57 per cent of arable land, (>159 acres or 3’07 
per cent of unarable land, 1938 acres or O'Dd j)nr cent of gras.s, 
17,715 acres or 8'84 per cont of forests, and 7084 acres or 3’53 
per cent of village silos, road.s, rivers, and streams. PVom thcj 
167,338 acres of arable laud, 66,004 acres have to bo taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

West Bankftpur is broken by small bills and much of it is under 
forest, the centre is Oat, and mo.st of the east and jiorth are full 
of bare low ridges, Some plots in the valleys aro under tillage, 
but most of the ground is rugged, unfit for cultivation, and over¬ 
grown with grass. In the west small villages of poor husbandmen 
stand close together on shady knolls ; in the east largo settlements 
of rich husbandmen are scattered hai’ apart in a bare open plain. 

In the west the soil is chiefly red, in tho south and north chiefly 
black, and in the east a mixod black and red. Bankapur has many 
low ranges and detached hills. From the north of the sub-division 
tbo country falls sharply into Kalghatgi on the north-west and 
Kaiiara on the west. It is covered with low ranges and detached 
hills general richly wooded with many small villages and rice-fields. 
Deer and wild pig are found in different parts of the forest. 

Except Shiggaon and at a few other places, which are surrounded 
by rice fields and where during the cold months, the climate is 
feverish, Bankapur is healthy. All over the sub-division the rain¬ 
fall is fairly constant and sufficient. At Shiggaon the sub-division 
hoad-quartors, during tho ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied 


1 The sections on aspect, soil, climate, auA water liave been contributed by 
Messrs. J. F. Muir, C. S. and F. L. Charles, C. S. 

= The aub-diviaion, population, and revenue figures are thi oughont for 1881-82. 
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from 15'23 inclies in 1876 to 38'75 inches in 1877 and averaged 
25‘30 inches. 

In the south-east corner the chief water supply is a stream which 
flows south-east into the .Varda. The Varda, which, for about 
eight miles, forms the south boundary of Bankapur, passes over a 
stony sandy bed about 300 feet broad between steep earthy banks. 
The rest of the sub-division draws its water from reservoirs and 
ponds. The water of the largest ponds, as at Nagnur, Hire 
Beudigeri, and Yelvigi is good. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and -1020 load carts, 8222 two-bullock and 712 four-bullock 
yiloiighs, 23,272 bullocks and 15,218 cows, 4747 he-buffaloes and 
8597 she-bulfalocs, 564 horses, 12,996 sheep and goats, and 354 
usscs. 

In 1881-82 of 95,799 acres the whole area hold for tillage, 16,540 
acres or 17'26 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 79,259 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 46,190 acres or 58‘27 per 
cent of which 24,300 were under Indian millet fola (K.) ory’wm (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 8913 under rice hhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 40-57 under navani (EC.) or hiag (M.) Panicura italicum, 3493 
under vagi (K.) or nnehni (M.) hlleusine corocana, 3273 under save 
(K.) or vari, (M.) i’auicum miliare, 1894 under wheat godhi (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum festivum, 127 under spiked millet seyyb (K.) or 
bdgri (M.) PeniciHuria spicata, and 133 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 6558 acres or 8’27 per cent 
of which 2422 were under togari or tavari (K.) or tar (M.) Cajauus 
indicus, 1727 under iLiirii, (K.) or hiilthi (M.) Dolichos bifiorus, 1603 
under hesarii (K.) or mug (M.) Phascolus radiatus, 459 under gram 
^cadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinam, 10 under uddu(K.) or 
(M.) Phaseolus mango, and 337 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2910 qcres or 3’67 per cent of which 428 were under 
sesmue yetlii (K.) or til (M.) Sesamnm indicum, 53 under linseed 
agashi (K,) or javas (M.) Linum u-sitatissimum, and 2429 under 
other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 22,484 acres or 28'36 per cent, of 
which 22,464 were under cotton, haU.i or aralo (K.) or kdpits (M.) 
Gossypium herbaceum, and 20 under Bombay hemp sanbu, (K.) or 
tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1117 acres 
or I'40 per cent of which 533 were under chillies menasinakai 
(K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 251 under sugarcane 
(K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officiuaruiu, 4 under tobacco hdgesoppu 
(K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 329 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 76,554 people 65,313 
or 85’31 per cent were Hindus, 11,234 or 14’G7 percent Musalnmns, 
and 7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are 1876 Brah¬ 
mans; 27,692 Lingayats; 1676 Jains, 757 Lavanns, 476 Telugu- 
Banjigars, 163 Lads or South Gujardtis, 25 Komtis or Vdishya.s, 
and 25 Narvekars and Bandokar.s, traders; 5374 Mardthas, 560 
Eadders, 330 Rajputs, and 31 Dasars, husbandmcti; 1642 Pdnchals, 
metal-workers; 803 Gavaudis, masons; 371 Kumbhdi-s, potters; 350 
Shimpis, tailors; 193 Medars, bamboo-workers ; 159 Sonars, gold¬ 
smiths; 126 Kammars, blacksmiths; 111 Badiges, carpenters; 
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Ill palm-tappcrs; 141 Ldd-Siiryavansbis, butchers; 24 

Killikiatars or ChbatriSj labourers; 2055 Ganigars, oilmen; 772 
Kostia, weavers; 6098 Kumbars, shepberds; 33 Gaulis, cowherds; 
4210 BedarSj hnntora; 1124 Ambigs, fishermen; 848 Nddigars, 
barbers; 521 Parks, washermen; and 278 Cholvhdia, Lin^yafc 
beadles; 1118 Viiddars, diggers; 470 Koravars, basket-makers; 10 
Dombara, rope-dancers; 107 Gollars, 20 Jogis, 25 Ilelavars, 23 
Gondhalgm\s, 19 Bairagia, 20 Kshetridasas, and 4 Bhats, beggars; 
2429 Madigiira, leather-workers; 798 Gokiyds or Mhdrs, labourers; 
45S Kotegars, beggars; 199 Saniagars or Cbambhars, shoemakers; 
30 Dhors, tanners; and 10 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Dha'rwa'r, in the north-west corner of the district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum, 07r the east by Navalgund, on the south-east 
by Huhli, on the south by Kalgliatgi, on the south-west by Haliydl 
in Noi'th Kanara, and on the nortli-west by Belgaum. It contains 
179 GoverTiinont and thirty-four alienated village's, with an area of 
425 square miles, a population of 111,137 or 201 to the. square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue, of £27,705 (Rs. 2,77,050). 

Of the 425 square miles, 398 have been surveyed in detail. 
Accoi'ding to the reveuuo survey returns, seventy-eight square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
179,078 acres or 80’70 per cent of arable land, 6697 acres or 3'00 
per cent of uiuirablo land, 839 acres or 0‘37 per cent of grass, 
28,965 acres or 13-00 per cent of forests, and 6477 acres or 2’90 
per cent of village site.s, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 
179,/08 acres of -the arable land 07,995 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated land.s in (xoverument villages. 

Prom rugged and hilly land in the west and south the country 
gradually passes north and east into a black .soil plain broken by an 
occasional peak or group of bare hillocks. In the cast and north, 
e.xcopt a few hdhhuL and mango trees along the borders of fields tho 
plain is bare. In the south and west the waste is covered with 
forest and tho hills with brushwood and grass. 

In Dliarw4r sub-division are seveji hills, Durgadgudda, Hnlli- 
mardi, Peddakauvi, Sidrayanmardi, Takarinpur, TolLitimardi also 
called Vankiniardi, and Topinhatti. Of tliose Durgadgudda is in 
Durgatkeri about eighteen miles west of DharwAi’, Hiillimardi in 
Ilolikot about thirteen miles Soutli-west of Dharwa.r, Peddakauvi 
ill Kalkeri about twelve miles south-west of Dlnirwar, Sidrayan¬ 
mardi in IMirligi about tliirteen miles west of Dliarwar, Tokrinpur 
in Kqdanhatti about six miles west of Dhdrwar, 'I’olanmardi or 
Vankimardi in Vudvaiiagalvi about sixteen miles south-west of 
Dbarwhr, and Topinhatti in Kivdibail sixteen miles south-west of 
Dharwhr. Tolanmardi the highest of these hills rises nearly 300 
feet above tho plain and tho rest from 150 to 200 feet. 

Except somo black soil valleys almost the whole west of tho 
sub-divLsion is red, while the whole east is black e.xccpt occasional 
red ridges. 3’he black oastern soil is best suited to late crops, and 
the red western soil to rice. 

On the whole the climate is good. The cold months from 
November to February and the- early rains are cool even chilly, 
Bhowera often fall in April and usually by the middle of May the 
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Rot weatRer is over. In the west tho rainfall is heavier than in the 
east. Except that in the cold months the west is rather feverish, 
the fiuh-divifiion is healthy. At Dharwar, during the ten years ending 
1881 the rainfall varied from 22'05 inches in 1876 to 52'19 inches in 
1874 and averaged 32'38 inches. 

Water is scanty. The only stream that holds water throughout 
the year i.s the Tuprihalla, Most villages have ponds, which fill 
twice in the year, during the April thunderstorms and during the 
north-east rains in October. Only a few have sweet wholesome 
water; the water of the rest is brackish andumvholosome. Besides 
poiuLs some of the larger villages have draw wells, but in most 
Avells as in the ponds the water is brackish. In seventeen large 
villages the eighteen reservoirs water about 3902 acres. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns the farm stock includo 177 
riding and 4614 load carts, 8547 two-bullock and 112b four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,982 bullocks, 15,482 cows, 5526 he-buffaloes, 11,126 shc- 
bufialoes, 904 honscs, 16,237 sheep and goats, and 509 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 124,045 acres tho whole area held for tillage, 22,040 
acres or 17’76 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 102,005 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 72,597 acres or 71’17 per 
cent of which 31,189 were under Indian millet ')ola (K.) ov jvdri 
(M.) Sorghum vulgaro, 16,527 under wheat (jodhi (K.) or (/htiti, (M.) 
Triticum ajstivuin, 12,472 under rico hhaltn. (K.) or hhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 6562 under navcoii (K.) or kdng (M.) Panioum italicum, 
354'2 under rdgi (Iv.) or ndckni (M.) Eleiisine corocana, 1196 under 
Stive (K.) or vun (M.) Panicum miliare, 397 under spiked millet 

S K.) or hdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 712 under other grains of 
i^hich details are not given. Pulses occupied 10,079 acres or 
/•88 per cent of which 3982 were under logari or hivo/ri (K.) or tur 
(M.) Caja.nus indicus, 2953 under gram hadli (K.) or harhhara 
(M.) Cicer arietinum, 2172 under hurli (K.) or kullfd (M.) Dolichos 
bifiorus, 673 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) ,Phaseolns radiatus, 37 
under uddn (K.) or udid (M.) Phascolus mungo, and 262 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4266 acres or 4’18 per cent, of which 88 
were under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 
4178 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 13,326 acres or 13’()6 
per cent of which 13,069 were under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or 
kdpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, and 257 under Bombay hemp 
sa 7 il‘U (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncoa. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1737 acres or P70 per cent of which 841 were under 
chillies menasinukai (K.l or mircki (M.) Capsicum frutescons, 360 
under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or iamhdku (M.) A'icotlaua tabaoiira, 
130 under sugarcane kahhu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
and tho remaining 406 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 111,137 people 95,155 
or 85'61 per cent were Hindus, 15,011 orl3‘50 per centMusalrafins, 
924 or 0-83 per cent Christians, 24 Parsis, 18 Jew,q, and 5 Buddhists. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 4525 Brfihmans; 87,624 
Linghyats; 2608 Jains, 363 Lads or South Gujaratis, 95 Narvekars 
and Biindekars, 34 Chuuaris, 21 LavanSs, 17 Telugu-Oshnamarus, 
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and 6 M^rwaris, traders •, 12,608 Mariithdg, 753 Rajputs, 71 Radders, 
44 DasArs, and lO Kilmatia, husbandmen ; 2062 PanchAls, metal¬ 
workers; 850 Gavandis, masons; 702 Shimpis, tailors ; 478 Medars, 
bamboo-workers; 447 Lad Suryavanshis, butchers; 432 Kumbhars, 
potters; 391 Badigos, carpenters; 415 Sonars, goldsmiths; SG4 
Kamniars, blacksmiths; 130 Ilgcrus, palm-tappers; 46 Nihiris, 
indigo-dyers ; 41 Killikiatars, labourers ; 27 Jingars, saddlo-makors ; 
2922 Kostis, weavers; 1600 Khatris, silk dyers; 1285 GanigArs, 
oilmen; 498 Doviings or Hatgars, weavers; 7645 Kurubars, 
sbephcrda; 144 Gavlis cowherds; 5714 Bedars, hunters; 966 
ISlaJIgars, barbers; 68l Parits, washermen ; 881 Bhois, litter-bearers; 
274 Chelvndis,Lingayat beadles; 269 Ambigs, fishermen; 41 Kala^ 
vants, dancing-girls; 989 Vaddars, diggers; .565 Koravars, basket- 
makers ; 50 Shikalgd.ra, armourers; 29 Dombars, rope-dancers; 
1000 Kabaligdrs, 102 GoMrs, 77 Goodhalgars, 63 Jogis, 35 Bairagis, 
19 Gos.'ivis, 6 llclavara, 5 Kshetridasas, and 4 Devdasls, beggars; 
2360 Madigars, leather-workers; 13.58 Holayds or Mhars, labourers; 
572 Samagilrs or Chambhars and 115 Mocliigjlrs, shoe-makers; 81 
Dhors, tanners; 37 Kotegdrs,beggars; and 33 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Gadag, in tbe east of tho district, is bounded on the north by 
Ron, on the cast by the NixAm’s territory, on tho south by tbe 
Shirhatti division of Sangli and the Kuudgiil division of Jamkhandi, 
and on the west by Navalgund. It contains 114 Government and 
fourteen alienated villago-s, with an area of 699 square miles, a popu¬ 
lation of 100,833 or 143 to tho square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £25,740 (Rs. 2,57,400). 

Of the 099 square miles, 697 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenuo .survey returns, fifty-th’roo square miles arp 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
353,166 acres or 85'38 per cent of arable land, 6648 acres or 0'16 per 
cent of unarablc land 5-52 acres or O'13 per cent of grass, 40,723 
acres or 9'84 per cent of forests, and 12,529 acres or S‘02 per cent 
of villago sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 353,166 
acres of arable land 88,221 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Compared with Ravalgiind to tho north-west and Ron to 
the north Gadag is hilly and fairly wooded. The north and east 
are level. Bnt the Kappatgudd hills roughen about thirty-throe 
miles of tho south-west. In the west at Jldulgund aro some low 
curiously shaped hills Avith a confusion of large granite boulders, 
and ill the south close to Mundargi is a bare mass of grayish stone 
partly granite. In the south the villages aro small and close 
together ; in other parts they are throe to four miles from each other. 
Most of tho villago sites are bare and the people aro poor. 

In the south and on both sides of the Kappatgudd hills tho soil is 
red, further from the hills black soil appears often mixed with red 
and whitish grey. In the west north and cast the soil is rich black. 

The chief hills aro the Kappatgudd rango on the south-west. 
They are of strongly iron charged clay slate, which in the west 
shows traces of gold. They rise a little to tho south-west of Gadag, 
and covering a tract four to five miles broad, stretch about thirty- 
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miles south-east till they end sharply on the Tiingbhadra. Escept 
near Dambal, about fifteen miles south-east of Gadag, where is 
a short fiat-topped ridge about 1000 feet high, the range is formed 
of throe or four parallel lines of bare conical hills 300 to 400 feet 
above the plain separated by valleys about 500 yards wide. The 
sides are generally steep and in parts bare even of brushwood. 
The tops are either pointed or ridged. Two passes cross them 
from Doni and Kalkeri on the east to Sortnr and Bagevadi on the 
west. Almost no traffic passes along either ronte. 

Except the Mundargi petty division in the south-east which 
during the cold months is notoriously feverish, and in the east and 
south during the hot months the climate of Gadag is on the whole 
temperate and healthy. At Gadag dm-ing the ten years ending 1881 
the rainfall varied from 11‘22 inches in 1876 to 38'76 inches in 
1878 and averaged 24'86 inches. 

Except in years of drought, Gadag is fairly off for water. It 
draws its supply from rivers, streams, ponds, and wells. The chief 
rivers are the Tungbhadra and its feeder the Hirehalla. The 
Tungbhadra flowing east forms the south boundary of the sub¬ 
division with a breadth of a quarter of a mile. It flows all the year 
round, and is fordable only daring the hot months. A ferry plies 
from Hesur to Sovinhalli in Belari. The bed is gravelly in some 
places and of black earth in others; and the banks are generally 
sloping. The Hirehalla flows south into tiro Tungbhadra with a 
cour.se of about thirty miles, and, a little above its meeting with the 
Tungbhadra, is about 600 feet broad. It flows all the year 
round in a gravelly bed between sloping banks of earth and gravel. 
Streams in differenf parts of the sub-division generally hold a small 
store of water even in the hot season. Besides many small village 
ponds there are two large reservoirs at Doni and at Dambal. The 
water of the black soil wells is brackish and unfit for drinking. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included ninety-one 
riding and 4470 load carts, 7206 two-bullock and 1449 four-bullock 
ploughs, 28,.533 bullocks and 12,289 cows, 2835 he-buffaloes and 
9630 she-buffaloes, 519 horses, 48,016 sheep and goats, and 797 
asses. 

In 1881-82 of 247,451 acres the whole area held for tillage, 23,101 
stores or 9'33 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 224,350 
acres under tillage,grain crops occupied 110,.538 acres or49‘27per cent 
of which 63,551 were under Indian .millet johx, (IC.) or fVivri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 31,949 under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum cc.stiviira, 5765 under na/vani (K.) or hing (W.) Panicum 
italiciim, 1749 under spiked millet (K.) or bdjri (M.) 

Penicillaria spicata, 662 under mve (K.) or vari (M). Panicum 
miliare, 632 under rdyf (K.) ov ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 191 
under rice bhatta (K.) or hhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, and 6039 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,437 
acres or 8'66 per cent of which 7487 were under gram hidll (K.) or 
harbhara. (M.) Cicer arietinum, 4154 under hesarii (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 4018 under hurli (K.) or kiiUhi (M.) Dolichos 
hiflorus, ‘3755 under togariovtzivari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus. 
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8 under uddu (K.) or ndid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 15 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 13,923 acres or 6'20 per cent, 
of which 4294 were under linseed agashi (K.) or java.^ (M.) Linum 
nsitatissiraum, 875 under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesammn 
indicum, and 8754 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 79,591 
acres or 35’47per cent, of which 79,537 were under cotton hatti or 
arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gosaypium herbaceum, 45 under Bombay 
hemp sa'id.iu (K.) or (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 9 under Indian 
hemppH?idt (K.) or ambddi (M.) Hibiscus caunabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 8G1 acres or 0'38 per cent of which 170 were under 
sugarcane kahbu (K) or w.? (M) Saccharum officinarnm, 99 under 
tobacco ftdgesoypu (K.) or tamhdJm (M.) Nicotiaiia tabacum, 661 
under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 
aud the remaining 531 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 100,333 people 89,551 or 
89’25 per cent were Hindus, 10,314 or 10'28 per coat Musalraans, 
and 468 or 0'46 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 3432 Brahmans; 29,305 Lingayats, 698 Jains, 497 
Lavamis, 492 Telngu-Banjig4rs, 345 Komtis, 125 Gurjars, 110 Ld.ds, 
29 Telugu-Oshnamarus, aud 5 Marwdris, traders; 5028 Radders, 
2481 Mardtbds, 494 K,sjput3, 75 Malavars, husbandmen; 2183 
Pdnchdls, metal-workers; 704 Shimpis, tailors; 687 Gavandis, 
masons; 407 Kumbhdrs, potters; 228 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 172 
Soiidrs, goldsmiths; 101 Badiges, carpenters ; 97 Kammdrs, black- 
,smiths ; 81 Killikiatars, labourers ; 72 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchei’S ; 
52 Jingars, saddle-makers; 17 Medars, bamboo-workers; 4018 
Gauigdx’s, oilmen ; 2346 Hatgars, weavers ; 1850 Kostis, weavers ; 
1568 Kbatris, silk-dyers; 14,507 Kunihars, shepherds; 45 Gavlis; 
cow’herds; 6274 Bedars,'hunters; 1082 Nadigars, barbers; 918Paritti, 
washermen; 206 Bhois, litter-bearers; 156 Chelvadis, Lingdyat 
beadles; 1680 Vaddars, diggers ; 687 Koravars, mat and basket 
makers; 27 Dombars, rope-dancers; 572 Golldrs, 24 Jogis, 10 
Gosdvis, 7 Budbudkis, beggars; 3680 Mddigdrs, leather-workers; 
1409 Holayas, labourers ; 383 Bamagars and 105 Moebigdrs, shoe¬ 
makers; 64 Dhors, tanners ; and 16 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Ha,'llgElis in the south-west centre of the district, it is bounded 
on the north by Bankapur, on tho east by Karaigi and Kod on the 
south by Maisur, aud on the west by North Kanara. It contains 
175 Government and thirty-six alienated villages with an area of 
298 square mile.s, a population of 65,787 or 220 to the square mile, 
and a yearly land revenue of £18,449 (Rs. 1,84,490). 

Of the 298 square miles, 293 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey return,s, forty-three square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 126,994 
acres or 77'76 per cent of arable land, 944 acres or 0'57 per cent of 
unarable land, 159 acres or 009 percent of grass, 15,368 acres or 
9'41 per cent of forests, and 19,831 acres or 12T4 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 126,994 acres of arable 
land, 35,226 acres have to be taken on account of alienated land in 
Government villages. 

The east is bare, but much of the south and west is covered with 
forest leaving openings round the villages for tillage, Tho surface is 
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uneven and much of it is watered by ponds. The villages are small 
and close together generally at some distance from the banks of 
streams. Some of the villages are walled^ and others are open. In 
the east the soil is black, in the west and south it is red, and in the 
north it is a mixture of black and red. The country is covered with 
thickly wooded knolls and risings giving cover to pig and spotted 
deer, and to a few panthers. Sixty years ago wild elephants used 
to come north from the Maisur and Kanara forests. 

Though, on account of the large area of watered land, it is rather 
feverish during the cold months, the climate of Hdngal is temperate 
and healthy. The thermometer seldom rises above 100°, and after 
April falls rapidly to 85° in the middle of May and to 70° in June. 
At HAugal daring ten years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 
22'68 inches in 187G to 54'64 inches in 1874 and averaged 35'47 
inches. 

The Varda flows for about twelve miles through the south-east of 
the sub-division. It is fordable during the dry months. Of local 
streams the Dharma is the largest rising in the west and flowing 
north-east for about twenty miles. It runs all the year round in a 
small stream, and has a dam at its source from which twelve square 
miles of sugarcane and rice fields are watered. Besides the river 
and streams many ponds and some miles of ancient channels bring 
water to villages at a distance from the head pond. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eight 
riding and 3075 load carts, 8791 two-bullock and 168 four-bulJock 
ploughs, 23,152 bullocks and 18,954 cows, 5840 he-buffaloes and 
6819 she-buffaloes, 403 horses, 9936 sheep and goats, and 160 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 80,259 acres the whole area held for tillage, 23,493 
acres or29’27 percent were fallow or under grass. Of the 56,766 
acre.s under tillage, grain crops occupied 41,449 acres or 73’01 per 
cent of which 20,813 were under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,886 under Indian millet/oZa (K.) or jvdri (M.) Sorghum 
vnlgare, 3833 under rdgi (K.) or ndekni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 
1987 under navani (K.) or kdng (M.) Panicum italicum, 1880 under 
«dve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 40 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 10 under wheat godhi (K.) 
or ghau (M.) Triticum iBstivum. Pulses occupied 3978 acres or 7 
per cent of which 1715 were under hurli (K.) or kuUhi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1256 under Zopari or tuvari {K.)ov tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
442 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 356 under 
gram kadli (K.)or harbhara (M.) Oicer aiietinum, 99 under uddu(K.) 
or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 110 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2741 acres or 4'82 per cent of which 205 were under 
sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, 121 under linseed 
agashi (K.) orjavas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, and 2415 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5752 acres or 10T3 per cent of which 
5668 were under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Grossypium 
herbaceum, and 84 under Bombay hemp sanhu (K.) or tag (M.) 
Crotalaria juncea; Miscellaneous crops occupied 2846 acres or 
5*01 per cent of which 1259 were under sugarcane kabhu (K.) or 
?is (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 818 under chillies menasinakai (K.) 

R QH—so 
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or mirch'i (M.) Capsicnm frutesceiis, 3 under ginger shunti (K.) alia 
(M.) Zinzibei’ officinale, and tbo romaining 766 under various 
vegetables and fruite. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 6o,7H7 people 56,433 
or 8.">*78 per cent were Hindus^ 9341 or 14'19 per cent Mnsalmans, 
12 Christians, and one aRarsi. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
1948 Brahmans; 27,397 Lingayats ; 971 Jains, 440 Lavdnas, 163 
Lads, 59 'I’elugu-Oshndmarus, 10 Chuiiaris, and '2 M^,rwaris, 
traders; 3280 Marathas,992 Kdmatis, 126 Halepdiks, 124 Rajputs, 
120 Radders, 100 Malavars, 37 Hasl4rs, and 35 Ddsars, husbandmen j 
1237 Harichals, metal-workers; 634 Shimpis, tailors; 246 Tlgerus, 
palm-tappers; 221 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 122 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 177 Gavandis, masons; 117 Badigos, carpenters; 84 
KumbhJns, pottens ; 56 NAgliks, dyers ; 82 Kainmars, blacksmiths ; 
28 Killikiatars, labourers; 26 Medara, bam boo-workers; 649 
Ganigiirs, oilmen; 292 Kostis and 181 Hatgdrs, weavers; 2778 
Kurubara, shepherds; 9 Gavlis, cowherds; 4183 Bedars, hunters; 
577 Barits, washermen; 553 Cbelvadis, Liugdyat beadles; 151 
Nddigdra, barbers ; 123 Ambigs, fishermen ; 42 Bbois, litter-bearers; 
2831 Vaddars, diggers; 518 Koravars, mat and basket-makers; 
3 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 621 Golldrs, 253 Jogis, 122 Heldvars, 10 
Gondhalgar.s, and 8 Kshetriddsaa, beggars; 2012 IIolayAs, labourers; 
1231 MddigArs, leather-workers; 519 Kotegdrs, beggars; 43 
Samagdrs, shoemakers; and 40 Dhers, tanners. 

Hubli lies a little to the north-west of the centre of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by Dhdrwdr and Navalgund, on tho east 
by Navalgund and Gadag, on tho south by the Kundgul division 
of tho Jamkhandi State and Baukapur, on the south-west by 
Kalghatgi, and on the west and north-west by Dhdrwdr. It 
contains eighty-six Government and eight alienated villages with 
an area of 311 square miles, a population 91,997 or 295 to the 
.square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £26,056 (Rs. 2,60,560). 

Of the 311 square miles, 308 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to tho revenue survey returns, fifteen square miles are 
occupied by the laud.s of alienated villages. The rest contains 
174,697 acres or 92*12 per cent of arablo land, 768 acres 0*40 per 
cent of unarable land, 3006 acres or 1*58 per cent of grass, 1278 
acres or 0*67 per cent of forests, and 9873 acres or 5*20 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 174,697 acres of 
arablo land 48,549 aoros have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Govornmont villages. 

The water-shod of South India runs through the sub-division from 
north to south dividing it into two unequal parts. To the west of tho 
wator-shed the country is broken by a few low hills with many small 
villages of poor hardworking people on rising ground. To the 
east of the watershed is a bare black level broken by a few straggling 
babhul trees, and, far apart on the banks of streams, are large 
settlements of rich skilful husbandmen. 

In tho north and east the soil is black and rich well suited for 
cotton. Most of the western black soil fields have bands of red 
mixed with tho black and the soil of the rolling uplands is red. 
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Of two hills Doddagudd and Burdsinghi, Doddagudd in Unahall 
two miles north-east of Hubli, rises steep and bare about 300 feet 
above the plain. Burdsinghi is four miles south of Hubli where the 
general level is about forty feet lower than to the north of Hubli. 

The climate of Hubli is temperatn, neither very hot nor very cold, 
the west being wetter and cooler than the east. In a year of excessive 
rainfall tho eastern black soil remains damp long after the rains 
are over and during the cold mouths the climate becomes feverish. 
A small tract between Behatti and Hebsur to the north, though it 
does not get a good rainfall oftener than once in four years, is so rich 
that it repays the husbandman. At Hubli, during tlie ton years 
ending 1881, tho rainfall varied from 14'58 inches in 1870 to 43'55 
inches in 1874 and averaged 28’25 inches. 

In tho west the chief source of water are west-flowing streams. 
Of these the Shalmalla, which lower down is called the Kallhalla 
is the largest, flowing over sand and gravel forty to fifty feet broad 
between sloping earthy banks. In tbe cast the north-flowing 
Bennihalla passes along a muddy bed 150 to 200 feet broad 
between steep and earthy banks. During the hot season both of 
these streams cease to flow but tbe water stands in pools. Almost 
every village has a pond. The western ponds are small, but the water, 
which is good and plentiful, is used for drinking and for watering 
rice fields. In tho east the water of the ponds and smaller streams 
is often brackish and unfit for drinking; and in dry years the 
supply fails. 

According to the 1882-83 returns tho farm stock included 162 
riding and 4306 load carts, 5144 two-bullock and 336 four-bullock 
ploughs, 17,562 bullocks, 8066 cows, 2268 lie-buffaloos and 7424 
she-buffaloes, 484 horses, 13,988 sheep and goats, and 1313 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 125,024 acres tho whole area held for tillage, 7331 
acres or 5’86 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 117,693 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 59,579 acres or o0‘6lpf:r 
cent of which 28,338 were under Indian milletyo/a (K.) or jvdri (M.) 
Sorghum vnlgare, 24,042 under wheat godlii (R.) or yhau (M.) 
Triticum aestivutn, 2635 under navani (K.) or kdng (M.) Pauicum 
italicum, 2071 under rice iutta (K.) or blidt (M.) Oryza sativa, 1163 
under rdgi (K.) or ndclmi (M.) Eleusinc! corocana, 1028 under save 
(K.; or vari (M.) Panicurn miliare, 57 under spiked millet sejje (K.) 
or bdjri (M.) Pcnicillaria spicata, and 245 \4nder other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 7443 acres or 6‘32 per 
cent of which 3280 were under gram kadli (K.) or harhhara (M.) Cicer 
nrietinum, 1906 under logari or tuvdri (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
iudicus, 1516 under hesaru (K.) or mug Phaseolus radiatus, 
570 under hurli (Iv.) or kulthi (M.) Doliohos billorus, and 171 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 aci’cs or 4'28 pier cent of 
which 1207 were under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum 
usitatissimum, 131 under sesame ijp.llii (K.) or HI Sesarnum. 
indicum, and 3707 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 44,910 
acres or 38'15 per cent of which 44,865 were under cotton hatti or 
arale, (K.) or Icdpus (M.) Grossypium herbaceum, and 45 under Bombay 
hemp sunbu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
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crops occupied 716 acres or 0'60 per cent of which 275 were under 
chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum fratescens, 104 
under tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or tamhdku (M.) hlicotiana tabacum, 
54 under sugarcane kabbu (R-) or u8 (M,) Saccharum officinarum, 
and the remaining 283 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The IHSl population returns show that of 91^997 people 76,739 or 
82'32 per cent were Hindus, 15,884 or 17*26 per cent Masalmdns, 368 
or 0‘4U per cent Christians, and 6 PJirsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 2554 Brahmans; 31,438 Lingdyats; 1540 Jains, 163 
Ldda, 68 Komtis, 11 Gurjars, 9 Tdmbolis, and 8 Lavanas, traders ; 
3482 Marathas, 1947 Eadders, 309 Rajputs, and 17 Udsars, husband¬ 
men; 1860 Panclials, metal-workers; 1662 Shiinpis, tailors; 310 
Gavandis, masons; 300 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 245 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 
238 Badiges, carpenters; 181 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers; 170 
Mcdais, bamboo-workers; 158 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 91 Karamdrs, 
blacksmiths ; 65 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 4749 Kostis, weavers; 2127 
Gdnigavs, oilmen; 9215 Knrnbars, shepherds; 119 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
3332 Bedars, hunters; 652 Nadigars, barbers ; 432 Parits, washer¬ 
men; 315 Chelvddis, Lingayat beadles ; 52 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
1025 Vaddars, diggers; 277 Koravars, mat and basket makers; 68 
Shikalgars, armourers; 67 Dorubars, rope-dancers; 333 Golldrs, 
7S Jogis, 9 Gosavis, 6 Helavars, 6 Bbdts, and 5 Joshis, beggars ; 
3942 Madigars, leather-workers; 1500 Holayds, labourers; 484 
Samagars, shoemakers ; 89 Dliors, tanners ; 25 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Kalghatgi is in the west of the district. It is bounded on the 
north by Dhdrwar, on the east by Hubli and Bankapur, on the 
south by Yelldpur in North Kduara, and on the west by Ycllapur 
and Haliydl in North Kanara. It contains 121 Government 
and twenty alienated villages with an area of 279 square miles, a 
population of 50,769 or 181 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £12,985 (Ks. 1,29,850). 

Of the 279 sejuaro milos, 269 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
97,868 acres or 62*85 per cent of arable land, 499 acres or 0*32 per 
cent of unarable laud, 1618 acres or 1*03 per cent of grass, 46,434 
acres or 29*82 per cont of forests, and 9282 acres or 5*90 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 97,808 acres of 
arable land 20JJ26 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Most of Kalghatgi is broken by woody hills. The east and 
south are open and I’olling with bushy uplands. The north and west 
are wilder with one long ridge about 700 feet above the plain and 
several lower ranges, which, especially in the west, arc thick covered 
with trees to the tops. The villages are unwallcd, and aro close 
together, generally on rising ground shaded by tamarind trees. 

Except a small tract in the east, the soil is rod, with in parts a 
mixture of crumbly trap or murnm and gravel. 

The only two large hills aro Budangudd and Ganigudd with 
ridged tops and bush-covered sides, Budangudd, about twelve 
miles north-east of Kalghatgi, is eight miles from north to south 
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and has an average breadth of one mile. Ganigudd about four 
miles west of Kalghatgi, is half a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile broad. 

The rains are damp and the cold weather which lasts till the end 
of February is cool and pleasant. After February the climate 
grows dry and hot, and disagreeable east winds set in. The dryness 
and heat last till May when thunderstorms with hail and heavy rain 
cool and soften the air. The rainfall in the woody west is heavier 
than in the rest of the sub-division. At Kalghatgi during the ten 
years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 20'43 inches in 1876 to 
42'95 inches in 1874 and averaged 29‘25 inches. 

The supply of water is on the whole plentiful. The Bidtihalla 
from the north and the Kalhalla from the north-east meet in the 
middle of the sub-division, and, over a rocky and sandy bed about a 
hundred feet broad, between steep earthy banks, flow south in a 
single stream at first under the name of the Bedti, and near the 
coast of the Gangdvali. During the hot season the stream ceases 
but pools of water remain in the bed. Besides the streams each 
village has its pond moat of which hold water through the year. 

According to the 1832-83 returns farm stock included fifty-nine 
riding and 2444 load carts, 7822 two-bullock and two four-bullock 
ploughs, 22,781 bullocks and 17,747 cows, 6230 he-buffaloes and 
6514 she-bullaloes, 463 horses, 4725 sheep and goats, and 281 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 70,016 acres the whole area hold for tillage, 20,913 
acres or 29'61 per cent were fallow or under grtwss. Of the 49,703 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 45,800 acres or 22’26 per 
(?ent of which 23,990 were under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
aativa, 12,897 under Indian millet (K.) or jvdri (M.) Sorghum 
Vulgare, 5429 under rdgi (K.) or udchid (M.) Elousine corocana, 
2364 under sdoe (K.) or vari (M.) Pauicum miliare, 1165 under 
navani (K.) or kdiig (M.) Pauicum italicum, 11 under wheat godhi 
(K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum mstivura, 3 under spiked millet sejjo 
(K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and one under maize mekke 
join (K.) or makai (M.) Zea mays. Pulses occupied 1093 acres or 
2'19 per cent of which 681 were under togari or tuvari (K.) or 
tur (M.) Cajanus indices, 232 under hurli (K. j or huWd (M.) Dolichoa 
jjiflorus, 87 under gram kadli (K.) or harbhani (M.) Cicor arietiniim, 
56 under hesam (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolns radiatus, 35 under 
uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and two under other 
pulse.s. Oilseeds occupied 1066 acres or 2'14 per cent of which 
213 were under sesame yellu (K.) til (M.) Sosamum indicum, and 
853 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 871 acres or 1'75 per 
cent of which 753 w^ere under cotton hatti or qrale (K.) or kdpus 
(M.) Gossypium herbaceuin, 112 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or 
tdg (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or 
ambddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
813 acres or 1’63 per cent of which 500 were under chillies 
menannakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 187 under 
sugarcane a (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officiuarum, 6 under 
tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tamhdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 120 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 popalatiou returns show that of 50^769 people 45,491 or 
89‘60 per cent were Hindus, 4725 or 9'30 per cent Musalm4ns, and 
553 or 1'08 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
946 Brahmans; 20,493 Lmg4yats; 1272 Jains, 843 Lavduas, 143 Lads 
or South Gujaratis, 132 N^irvekars and BAudekars, and 16 Gurjars 
or Gujarat Vanis, traders; 6516 Mar6,thas, 623 Rudders, and 484 
Rajputs, husbandmen; 743 Pdnchals, metal-workers; 342 Gavandis, 
masons; 2C4 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 205 Shimpis, tailors; 194 
Badiges, carpenters; 155 Kumbbars, potters; 139 Ldd Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 105 Ilgerua, palm-tappers; 102 Medars, basket-makers; 
and 55 Kammdrs, blacksmiths; 375 Gdnigars, oilmen; 258 Kostis 
and 189 Hatgdrs, weavers; 2160 Kurubars, shepherds; 121 
Gavlis, cowherds ; 2902 Bedars, hunters ; 500 Ambigs, fishermen; 
431 Parits, washerman; 259 Nddigdrs, barbers; and 165 Chelvddis, 
Lingdyat beadles; 1104 Vaddars, diggers; 445 Koravars, basket- 
makers; 8 Dombars, rope-dancers; 36 Golldrs, 30 Jogis, 19 
Gondhalgdrs, and 9 Gosdvis, beggars; 1250 Mddigars, leather- 
workers ; 1246 Holayas or Mhars, labourers; 225 Samagdra or 
Chdnibbars, shoemakers; and 37 Dhors, tanners. 

Ectrajgi, the south-east of the centre of the distrct, is bounded 
on the north by the Lakshmeshvar division of Miraj and the 
Shirhatti division of Sdngli, on the east by the Tungbhadra which 
separates it from Beldri in Madras, on the south by Kod and 
Ranebennur, and on the west by Haugal and Bankdpur. It contains 
141 Government and six alienated villages vyith an area of 442 
square miles, a population of 83,216 or 188 to the square mile, and 
a yearly land revenue of £19,282 (Rs. 1,92,320). 

Of the 442 square miles, 436 have been surveyed in detaill- 
According to the x'eveau© survey returns, twenty-four square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contain® 
220,189 acres or 86'02 per cent of arable land, 4269 acres or 1'60 
per cent of unarable laud, 8359 acres or 313 per cent of grass, and 
24,595 acres or 9’23 per cent of villages sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. Prom tho 229,189 acre.s of arable land, 72,377 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages, 

Except in the south-west where it is broken by hills, Karajgi is flat. 
It is crossed from east to west by the Varda. The centre aud south 
have a scanty covering of brushwood, but the rest of the sub¬ 
division except closo to village sites is bare of trees. In the east 
the villages are large and far apart; in the west they are smaller 
and closer. Some stand on the banka of streams and some which 
have walls stand in the open plain. The people are fairly off. 

In the north and east the soil is black and in the south and west 
mostly red with an occasional plot of black. 

Prom the northern boundary of Riinnebenur in the south-east a 
few spurs pass north into Karajgi. They make little show as the 
level of tho south of Karajgi is higher than the level of the plain 
parts of lianebonnnr. The Devgiri hill rises about 800 feet above 
the plain and has a temple of Tirmalldppa on the top. The 
Kanyali hill rises 400 to 500 and the Kabur hill in the south-west 
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about 150 feet above tbo plain. Bush-covered hills in the west Chapter XIII. 
give cover to antelope and wild hog. The other hills are bare. Sub-W^ona. 

In some places in the south and west the climate is hot and Karajqi. 
feverish, but on tho whole it is good. The rainfall is much the Climate, 
same all over the sub-division. At Karajgi during the ten years 
ending lS8l it varied from 13'36 inches in 1876 to 34‘06 inches 
in 1873 and averaged 27'04 inches. 

The Varda with a winding course of twenty-five to thirty miles Water, 

flows north-east through the sub-division over a muddy and gravelly 
bed 300 to 600 feet broad and between steop banks. During the 
rains it is not fordable; but in the dry months, tho water is so 
low in places that carts can cross. At Kohu, Karajgi, Nave, Rite, and 
many other villages ferries ply during the rains. The Tungbhadra, 
which forma the eastern boundary of the subdivision, up to February 
is crossed by two ferries at Galguath and Havnur. Between 
February and the end of May the Tungbhadra is fordable at 
many places. Many large and small ponds scattered over the 
sub-division furnish it with a good supply of water. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one Stoch 

riding and 3718 load carts, 7320 two-bullock and 1726 four-hullock 
ploughs, 24,194 bullocks and 14,216 cows, 2761 ho-buffaloes and 
9791 ehe-buffaloes, 551 horses, 29,145 sheep and goats, and 389 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 129,001 acres the whole area held for tillage, 

25,550 acres or 19-80 percent were fallow or under grass. Of tho issi-Si,. 

108,451 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 51,210 acres or 

|y^-60 per cent, of which 38,718 were under Indian millet jola (K.) 

orl jvdri (M.) Sorghum vnlgare, 7702 under navani (K.) or Mng 

(M.) Panicum italicum, 1959 under stive (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum 

miliare, 1910 under rice hhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, 600 

under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum aestivum, 267 under 

r^gi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, and 54 under spiked 

millet (K.) or hdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata. Pulses occupied 

12,410 acres or 11-99 per cent of which 4198 were under toyari or 

tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 3656 under hurli (K.) or 

Mdthi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 3051 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 

Phaseolus radiatus, 491 under gram Isadli (K.) or harhhara (M.) 
eScer arietinum, 63 under uddti (K.) or uditl Phaseolus mungo, and 
9511 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5415 acres or 5-23 per 
cent of which 941 were under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) 

Sesamum indicum, 9 under linseed agashi (K.) ov javas (M.) 

Linum usitatissimum, and 4465 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 30,815 acres or 29-78 per cent of wbicb 30,497 were under 
cotton hatti or arale (K.) or Mpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 244 
under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea, 
and 74 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or amhddi (M.) Hibiscus 
canabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3601 acres or 3-48 per 
cent of which 2810 were under chillies menasinahii (K.) or mircU 
(M.) Capsicum frutescens, 221 under sugarcane Itahhu (K.) or (M.) 

Saccharum officinarum, 21 uudoi toha^ooo hdgesoppu (K.) or tamhahu 
Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 549 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 
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Tbo 1881 population returns show that of 83,216 people 75,116 
or 90’26 per cent were Hindus, 8096 or 9'73 per cent Musalmans, 
and 4 Christiana. The details of the Hindu castes arc: 2727 
Brahmans ; 30,757Lingd.yats; 58GLavanas, 427 Jains, and 123 Lids, 
traders j 2071 ManUhAs, 1090 Hadders, 246 Rajputs, 50 Malavars, 
husbandmen ; 1818 Punchals, metal-workers ; 583 Shimpis, tailors ; 
266 Gavandis, masons; 198 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 179 Ld,d- 
Suryavanshis, butchers; 179 Badiges, carpenters; 161 Ilgerus, 
palm-tappers; 115 Sondra, goldsmiths; 82 liLainmdrs, blacksmiths; 
57 fCillikiatara, labourers; 53 Kumbhdrs, potters; 28 Medars, 
bamboo-workers; 2343 Ganigars, oilmen ; 11 70 Kostis, weavers ; 844 
Khatris, silk-dyers; 10,244 Kurubars, shepherds; 11 Gavlis, 
cowherds; 6614 Bodars, hunters; 2816 Ambigs, fishermen; 771 
Nddigars, harbors; 576 Farits, washermen; 150 Bhois, litter- 
bearers; 103 Chelvddis, Lingdyat beadles ; 2207 Vaddars, diggers; 
810 Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 12 Dombars, rope-dancers; 
672 Gollars, 102 Helavars, 44 DevdAsas, 18 Gosdvis, 17 Jogis, 
8 Kshotridasdsj and 8 Gondhalgars, beggars; 3323 Mddigars, 

leather-workers; 233 Holayds, labourers; 113 Kotogdrs, beggars; 
89 Saraagdrs, shoemakers; and 16 JOhors, tanners. 

Kod is in the oxtromo south-west of the district. It is bounded 
on the north by Ildugal and Karajgi, on the east by Rdnebennur, 
and on the south and west by Maisur, It contains 193 Government 
and eleven alienated villages, with an area of 400 square miles, a 
population of 80,345 or 200 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £18,003 (Rs. 1,86,630). 

Of the 400 square miles, 389 have been surveyed in detail/, 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifteen square miles ajre 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest oontaiflis 
191,048 acres or 77 56 per cent of arable land, 2016 acres or 0'81 per 
cont of unarablo laud, 3774 acres or 1-52 per cent of grass, 25,839 
acres or 10'45 per cent of forests, and 23,811 acres or 9‘63 p6r 
cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 191,648 
acres of arable land 46,810 acres have to bo taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Kod is dotted with small hills and ponds some of which when full 
are two to three miles long. Many of the hillocks are bare but the 
range which separates Kod from Maisur is covered with brushwood 
and low forests. A great part of the country is watered and is 
covered with sugarcane fields and bctol-palm gardens. The villages 
which are small and close together, are well shaded and lie in the 
open plain, most of them without walls. 

The soil is chiefly red ; black soil scarcely occurs except in a few 
villages in the east. 

The north and west have many small hills and knolls and 
the south is full of hills. In the south two nearly parallel 
steep and narrow ranges run east and west 400 to 600 feet 
above the plain. The northern range, which is about fourteen 
miles long, shuts off tho Masur valley from the rest of the 
sub-divisions. It has no wild animals and except of grass and 
brushwood is bare. Besides a few bullock and pony tracks two 
cart roads cross it one from Hirekerur to Maisur and the other 
from Katihalli to Maisur. The southern range, five to seven miles 
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from thft northern range, runs south-oast falling gradually into tho 
Tungbhadra. Its highest hill is Mai-dvli which rises about GUO feet 
above the plain. Most of the range is steep and narrow. Two cart 
roads cross it, one close to and the other four miles west of the 
Maravli hill. Besides by those roads it is crossed by a few rugged 
pony and bullock tracks. The range is scantily covered with low 
forest which gives shelter to panthers, hears, and a few tigers. 

As tho greater part of tho tilled laud is watered, Kod, though 
cool and healthy in tho hot weather is very feverish during the cold 
months. During the ten years ending 1881 the rainfall at Hirekerur 
the sub-division head-quarters varied from 15‘S)G inches in 1876 to 
32'77 inches in 1877 and averaged 26'73 inches. 

Tho Tungbhadra touches a few villages in the south-east corner. 
The Kumadvati rising in the Madak lake in Muisur, with a bed 150 
feet broad and between steep banks, flows east across the sub¬ 
division. In the hot season it holds water in pools. Besides these 
rivers Kod has so many ponds of various sizes that ono-eighth of tho 
area undor tillage is watered. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and 3895 load carts, 12,696 two-bullock and 1791 four- 
bullock ploughs, 34,801 bullocks and 23,224 cows, 5139be-bu£faloe3 
and 11,608 shc-buffaloos, 382 horses, 18,007 sheep and goats, and 
239 asaes. 

In 1881-82 of 123,768 acres the whole area held for tillage 2.5,859 
acres or 20‘89 per cent were fallow or undor grass, Of the 97,909 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 6.5,539 acres or 66’93 per 
cent of which 30,281 were under Indian millet join (IC.) or jvdri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 14,325 uuder rico bhatta (Tv.) or hhdt (M.) Oryza 
iBativa, 10,163 under nui'i (K.) or ndchai (M.) JSlousine corocana, 6467 
tindor navani (K.) or hang (M.) Panicum italicum, 4243 under save 
(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 57 under wheat, godhi (K.) or gkau 
(M.) Triticum jestivum, and 3 under spiked millet sejje (R.) or hdjri 
(M.) Peuicillaria spicata. Pulses occupied 7018 acres or 7T6 per 
cent of which 3474 wore under Imrli (K.) or kuJthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1894 under togari or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajauus iudicus, 
778 under hemru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 453 under 
gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Oicer ariotiuum, 165 under luldu 
(K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus inuugo, and 254 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 3843 acres or 3'92 per cent of which 145 were 
under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) So.samum iudicum, 41 under 
Indian mustard sdsive (K.) or rdi (M.) Sinapis dicbotoma, and 3657 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3370 acre.s or 3‘44 per ceut 
of which 3100 wore uuder cotton hatti. or nnilo (K.) or kd-pue (M.) 
Gossypium herbaceum, 253 under Bombay hemp sa7ib%c (K.) or tag 
(M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 17 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or 
Qmbddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
18,139 acres or 18'52 per cent of which 16,219 wero under chillies 
metiasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum fruto.scens, 1316 under 
sugarcane (K.) or U.S (M.) Sacebarum ollicinarurn, Plunder 

tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambdhu (M.) Nicotiana tabacnm, 4 
under ginger shiinti (K.) or alia (M.) Zinziber officinale, and the 
remaining 509 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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Tlio 1881 population retnrna sIjow that of 80^845 people 73,200 or 
Ol'lO per cent were Hindus, 7138 or S SS per cent Musalmans, and 
7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1851 Brhhmans ; 
35,778 Lingayats; 008 Lavautis, 441 Jains, and 42 Telugu 
Oshnamarus, traders; 2173 Mardthas, 617 Kamatis, 502 Radders, 
234 Rajputs, 96 Dasars, 20 Halepdiks, husbandmen ; 1636 Panchals, 
metal-workers ; 1270 Gavandis, masons ; 414 Shimpis, tailors ; 260 
Sonars, goldsmiths; 220 Jingars, snddle-makors; 186 Ilgerus, 
palm-tappers; 142 Badiges, carpenters; .137 Kumbhars, potters ; 
129 Killikiatara, labourers ; 77 Nihiris, indigo-dyers; 22 Hammers, 
blacksmiths; 20 Medars, bamboo-workers; 517 Kostis, weavers; 
400 Gdhigdrs, oilmen; 271 Hatgars, weavers; 7003 Knrubars, 
shepherds ; 25 Gavlis, cowherds; 8086 Bedars, hunters ; 004 Parits, 
washermen; 900Chelvadis, Ling-dyat beadles; 319 Nddigdrs, barbers ; 
97 Bhois, litter-bearers; 2674 Vaddars, diggers; 482 Koravars, 
mat and basket-m akers; 45 Dombars, rope-dancers; 421 Golldrs, 
60 Heldvars, 18 Gosavis, 15 Masahsrs, 13 Jogis, 8 Budbudkis, and 
2 Kshotridasiis, beggars; 3858 Madigdrs, leather-workers; 141 
Holayiis, labourers ; 35 Dhors, tanners ; 31 Samagars or Chambhars, 
shoemakers. 

Navalgund in tho north of the district is bounded on the north 
by Belgaum, Ramdurg, and Bddflmi in South Bijapur, on tho east 
by Ron and Gadag, on the south hy Iluhli, on the west by Dluirwar 
and on the north-west by Belgaum. It contains ninety Government 
and seven alienated villages with an area of 562 square miles, a 
population of 87,832 or 156 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £38,286 (Rs. 3,82,860). 

Of the 562 square miles, all of which have boon surveyed in dotaill» 
twenty square miles are occupied by the lauds of alienated villagesL 
The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 334,212 
acres or 96‘08 per cent of arable land, 1980 acres or 0 56 per cent 
of unarable land, 106 acres or 0’03 percent of grass, 294 acres or 
0*8 per cent of forests, and 11,245 acres or 3*23 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 334,212 acres of arable 
land 94,025 acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages, 

Navalgund is a stretch of black soil with a few sti’aggling hdhhul 
trees, and village sites far apart except along the banks of streams. 

From the black level rise three steep sharp-pointed hills, Groat 
Nargundj Chik or Little Nargund, and Navalgund. Of tho three 
hills Great Nargund which was formerly fortified, about twelve 
miles north of Navalgund, is the largest, rising about 700 feet 
above the plain. Next to it, about fifteen miles north of Navalgund, 
comes Chik Nargund or Littlo Nargund, rising about 250 feet 
above the plain. Tho Navalgund hill, close to Navalgund town^ 
rises about 300 feet above the plain. All three hills run from 
north-west to south-west and have ridged tops and sides covered 
with prickly pear. 

The black-,soil plain of Navalgund is hotter in the hot months 
and colder in the cold months than the red-soil lands. Showers 
at the end of April greatly relieve the heat. The rainfall is 
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uncertain. At Navalg'undj during the ten years ending 1881j the 
fall varied from 7'05 inches in 1876 to 40'23 inches in 1874 and 
averaged 22*59 inches. 

The wator-suyjply is chiefly from rivers. For fifteen miles along 
the j)orfch-east boundary the Alalprabha^ over a innddy or sandy 
bod about 350 feet broad, between sloping earthy banks flows 
throughout the year. The river is fordable! in the dry months and 
during tho rains a ferry p]i<!s from Konur to Govankop in iJijapur. 
The Bonnihalla, a brackish stream, a feeder of tho Malprabha flows 
north-east through the length of the snh-division. lOuring the rains 
it flows over its banks and cause.s much duinago, but in the hot 
months it dwindles to a thread. The lino o-arth of its bed whoso 
softness is said to havo given the river its name of llenihalla or 
the Blitter Stream, in places forms quicksands in which cattle aro 
sometimes lost. Many villages have ])onds, only a few have wells. 

According to the 1882-H3 returns the farm stock included forty- 
seven riding and 3948 load carts, 2263 two-hnllock and 419 four- 
bnllock ploughs, 20,446 bullocks, 6962 cows, 1729 ho-buffaloes 
and 7392 she-buflaloea, 500 horses, 26,005 sheep and goats, and 
1047 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 240,208 acres the whole area held for tillage, 1420 
aci’cs or 0*59 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 238,788 
acres vuder tillage, grain crops occupied 141,129 acres or 50*10 per 
cent of which 82,000 wore under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticuni lestivum, 57,791 under Indian milletyokt (K.) ovjvdri (At.) 
SoT'ghurn vuigare, and 432 under navaid (K.) or h.Uig (AI.) Panicuiii 
italicum. Pulsos occupied 11,083 acres or 4*64 per cent of which 
110,770 were under gram Jcadli (K.) or harbhara{M.,) Cicer arietinuin, 
169 under hasarii (K.) or mug (M.) Phiuseolus radiatus, 79 under 
/lurli (K.) or kiillhi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 58 under togari or invari 
^K.) or rii)*(Al.) Cajanus iudicus, and 7 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 18,525 acres or 7*75 per cent of which (5444 wore under 
linseed aganhi (K.) or Javas (M.) Linum usitntissimum, and 12,081 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupi(!d 07,866 acros or 28*42 per cent 
the whole of them under cotton hatti or aralo (K.) or kapus (Ad.) 
Gossypium herbaceum. Atiscellauoous crops occupied 185 acres or 
0*07 per cent of which 14 were under sugarcane kahhu (K.) or U3 
(M.) Saccharum officinarura, ouo under tohueco hdgeaojgni (K.) or 
fauihdfcu (Af.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 170 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 87,832 people 79,680 or 
90*71 per cent were Hindus, 8145 or 9*27 per cent Alusalinans, and 
7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes aro : 2513 Brahmans ; 
80,519 Ling!i 3 *ats; 771 Jains, 394 Komtis, 350 Telugu-Banjigars, 
95 Lads, 70 Lavanas, 8 (.luriars, and 4 Alarwaris, traders ; 5639 
Radders, .3395 Marathas, 197 Rajputs, and 62 Dasars, husbandmen ; 
1587 Pauchals, metal-workers ; 660 Gavandis masons ; 590 fShimpis, 
tailors; 469 Kumbhars, potters; 352 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 336 
Badiges, carpenters; 191 Karamars, blacksmiths; 52 Aledars, 
bamboo-workers; 40 Lad Huryavanshis, butchers; 40 Nilaris, 
indigo-dyers ; 3880 Ganigars, oilmen ; 1870 Eostis, weavers ; 12,106 
Kurubarsj shepherds; 15 Gavlis, cowherds ; 3742 Bedars, hunters; 
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1385 Ambige, fishermen905 Nddigars, barbers; 756 Farits^ 
washermen; 221 Bhois, litter-bearers; 51 Cbelvdciis, Lingjiyat 
beadles; 31 Kalavants, dancing girls ; 1238 Vaddars, diggers ; 419 
Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 6 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 117 
OolUrsj 55 Budbudkis, 18 Mdsalars, 13 Joshis, 9 Holavars, 8 Jogis, 
2 Kshetriddsris, beggars; 2026 Madigdrs, leather-workers; 2007 
Ilol.ayas, labourers ; 449 Samagdrs, shoemakers; and 18 Dhors, 
tanners, 

Ra'nebennur is in the extreme south-east corner of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by Karajgi, on the east and aou^h by the 
Tuugbhadra wliich separates Rdnebennur from Maisur and Beldti 
in Madras, and on the west by Rod. It contains 131 Government 
and twelve alienated villages with an area of 405 square miles, a 
popnlation of 74,213 or 183 to tbo square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £1.5,804 (Rs. 1,58,040). 

Of tbo 40,5 squai’e miles, 395 bave been surveyed in detail* 
According to tbo revenue survey returns, ninetoeu square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. I’bo re.st contains 194,476 
acres or 78'67 per cent of arablo land, 2568 acres or 1‘03 per cent of 
uuarable land, 26,394 acres or 10'75 per cent of grass, and 23,553 
acres or 9’o2 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 194,476 acres of arable land, 42,406 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The country is generally flat with a low range on the north and a 
group of hills near Airdui in the east. Much of the land near the 
hills is covered with low brushwood. Except Ranchonnur the 
villages, are small and close together chiefly along tho banks of tbq 
Tuugbhadra and other streams. Almost all villages aro shaded byi 
trees and the large ones are walled. 

The soil is black in the low-lying parts and red on the hills and 
uplands. 

In the low northern range the hills rise 200 to 500 feet above the 
plain generally with sloping .sides covered with brushwood which 
give shelter to wolves and deer. The range is crossed by many 
cart tracks. Near Motebennur in the north .several bare conical 
hills rise about 150 feet from the plain, and, with several breaka 
through which carts pass, a low narrow bare range stretches 
about Lou miles from Byadgi in tho north-west to ILilgiri in the 
Bouth-wfi.st, In the oxtrome o.a.st near Airdni on the Tuugbhadra, 
surrounded by groups of smaller hills, is tlie highest point in 
Ranobeunur, a peak 600 foot above the plain with sloping bushy 
sides which givo shelter to wolves, 

Tho climate is somewhat hotter in tho oast than in the west, and 
on the whole is good. In the beginning of April, the hottest part 
of the year, the thermometer rises to 100° or 102°. With the first 
rains in May tho air cools till it falls to 75° or 70° in Juno, and 
from that seldom risciS much before October. The rainfall is fairly 
equal over the whole sub-division. At Rauebennur, during the ten 
years ending 1881, tho fall vaided from 10‘13 inches in 1876 to 35*40 
inches in 1874 and averaged 22*40 inches. 
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R^nebennur is well supplied witli water. The Tungbbadra flows 
between steep banks along a sandy bod about balf a mile broad. It 
is bridged at Ilarihar and ferries ply at many places. The Kumad- 
vati a feedoir of the Tungbhadra flows east about fifteen miles along 
a sandy bed about 300 feet wide and between steep banks. Other 
streams flow south to join the Tungbhadra. Besides the rivers and 
streams are many ponds, the largest of which are at R5,nebennur and 
Malapur. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifteen 
riding and 3111 load carts, 7043 two-bnllocfc and 2181 fonr-bullock 
ploughs, 23,646 bullocks and 12,409 cows, 2010 he-biiflarloes and 
9459 she-buffaloea, 410 horses, 31,619 sheep and goats, and 1305 
asses. 

In 1881-82 of 110,137 acres the whole area held for tillage, 15,077 
acres or 13'6‘8 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 95,060 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 49,862 acres or 52‘45 per 
cent of which 38,940 were und(!r Indian millet jola (K.) or jvdri 
(M.) Sorghum vulgaro, 8076 under n.avaii‘i(K.) or Mng (M.) Fanicum 
italicum, 963 under sdva (K.) or vari (M.) Fanicum miliare, 359 
under rice hhatta (K.) or Ihdt (AI.) Oryza sativa, 337 under rdyi 
(K:.)or nd.c,hnl (M.) Eleusine eorocana, 314 under wheat godhi (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum mstivum, 26 under spiked millet ^ejje (K.) or 
hdjri (M.) Fenicillai'ia spicuta, aud 847 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 11,580 acres or 12'18per 
cent of which 6097 were under hurli (K.) or ladtlii (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 3199 under togari or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Oajanus 
indicus, 1071 under gram kadli (K.) or hnrhharn (M.) Cicer 
hriotinum, 452 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Fhaseolus radiatus, 
P under uddu (K.) or udi,d (Al.) Phasoolns mango, and 452 under 
other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 2894 acres or 3'04 per cout of 
which 358 wero uuder sesame yfilbi (K.) or til (M.) Sesamuin 
indicum, 7 under linseed agaahi (K.) ot javiis (M.) Linuin usitatis- 
simum, .and 2529 under other oil-seed.s. Fibres occupied 23,120 
acres or 24-32 per cent of which 22,777 wero under cotton hafM 
or - aroVr (K.) or /rripus (M.) Cxossypium herbaceum, 181 under 
Indian hemp puiuU (K.) or arnbddi (M.) Hibiscus caniiabinus, and 
162 under Bombay hemp .sanhu (K.)or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 7694 acres or 7’99 por cent of which 
o690 wore uuder chillies mcnasirta/.-ai (K.) ovmirchi (M.) Capsicum 
frutcscens, 431 under tobacco lidgcssoppu (K.) or tamhdku (M.) 
Nicotiana tabacura, 108 under sugarcane kahha (K.) or us (M.) 
Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 375 under various vege¬ 
tables and fruits. 

The 1881 popnlation retmms show that of 74,213 people, 68,037 or 
91-67 per cent were Hindus, 0172 orS-31 percent AlusalmAus, and 
4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes arc 1174 Brdhmaiis ; 
28,744 Lingdyats; 310 Lavauas, 78 Lads, 52 Jains, 11 'I'elugu- 
Oshnamarus, and 5 Chnnaris, traders; 3141 Radders, 2089 
Miirdthas, 390 Kamatis, 204 Rajpnt.s, 201 Da.sai-s, luisbandmen ; 
2060 Panchals, metal-workers; 574 Shimpis,tailors ; 315 Gavandis, 
masons; 141 Badiges, carpenters; 77 Kumbhars, potters; 71 
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Karntniii’s, blaoksmitLs; 71 Killikiatars, labourers; 53 llgeriis, 
palm-tappers; 47 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 42 Sonars^ goldsmifclis ; 38 
Lfid-Siiryavansliis, butchers; 17 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 12]Vledars, 
bamboo-workers ; 3482 Kostis and 1980 Hatgars, weavers; 902 
GanigarSj oilmen; 8926 Kurubars, sbepberds; 47 Gavbs, cowherds ; 
5261 Bedars, hunters; 715 Farits, washermen; 456 Cholvadis, 
Lingayat beadles; 294 Nadigdrs, barbers ; 17 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
1177 Vaddars, diggers; 262 Koravars, mat and basket-makers; 
73 Dombars, rope-dancers; 645 Collars, 85 Joshis, 3 Bh^ts, 
beggars ; 3441 Madigars, leather-workers; 212 Ilolayas, labourers; 
39 Kotegiirs, beggars; 32 Samagars, shoemakers; and 5 Dhors, 
tanners. 

HOU, in the north-east corner of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Bhddmi in Bijfipiir, on tho east by the Ninam’s territory, 
on the" south by Gadag, and on tbe west by Navalgund. It contains 
seventy Government and four alienated villages with an area of 
370 square miles, a population of 60,724 or 164 to tho square mile, 
and a yearly laud revenue of £16,447 (16,14,470). 

Of tho 370 square miles, 334 have been surveyed in _ detail- 
According to the revenue survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
221,761 acres or 96'35 percent of arable land, 6334 acres or 2-75 
per cent of unarahlo land, 223 acres or 0‘09 per cent of grass, and 
1830 acres or 0‘79 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 221,761 acres of arable land 57,525 acres have 
to he taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Tho sub-division is one stretch of rich black soil, without a hill 
and with hardly an upland, highly tilled, with bare large villages, 
on tbe banks of streams or in the open plain. The people are 
skilful hardworking and well-to-do husbandmen. 

Except a little tract in the east and north whore it is red tho soil 
is rich black. 

Tho rainy months are fairly pleasant, hut of late years the cold 
weather has been feverish and the rest of the year is hob and dry. 
At Ron, during the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 
7-53 inches in 1870 to 37-41 inches in 1874 and averaged 23-81 inches. 

The Beuihalla which flows into the Malprabha at the north-east 
corner of Ron and the Malprabha form the north-west boundary for 
about seventeen miles. The Malprabha flows east, over a muddy 
and sandy bod between sloping and earthy banks. The river is 
fordable except in the rains and has no ferry. Most villages have 
small ponds of drinking water and some villages have wells, but of 
brackish water. On the whole the water-supply is poor. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included five riding 
and 2574 load carts, 3734 two-bullock and 635 four-bullock ploughs, 
16,141 bullocks and 0812 cows, 1438 be-buflaloes and 6082 she- 
bufl'aloes, 289 horses, 20,851 sheep and goats, and 435 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 103,295 acres the whole area held for tillage, 3452 
acres or 211 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 159,843 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 72,081 acres or 45-09 per 
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cent of wliicli 60j520 were under Indian millet jola (K.) ov jvdri 
(M,) Sorghum vulgarOj lOjfil!) under wheat godlii (K.) or (jhau (M.) 
Triticum jsstivumj 2982 under navani (K.) or hang (M.) PaTiicum 
italicum, 1643 under apikod millet srj/e (FC.) or bdjri (M.) Pcnicillaria 
spicata, 344 under (K.) or (M.) Panioutn niiliaro, and 73 
under rice h/iatta (K.) or (M.) Oryza aativa. Pulnes occupied 
10,518 acres or G’oS per cent of which 5628 were under gram kadii 
(K.) or harblmra (M.) Cic<!r nrictinnm, 1924 under or tiivari 

(K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus^ 1806 under hesaru (K.) or rmig (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 460 under hurli (K.) or kuUhi (,M.) Dolichos 
hiilorus, and 640 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 9798 acres 
or O'13 per cent of which 559.9 were under linseed agashi (K.) or 
Javan (M.) Linum iisitati.ssimum, 310 under sesame yvllu (K.) or 
til. (M.) Sesamum iudicumj and 3889 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
oecupied 67,105 acres or41'98 percent all of them under eotton 
halti or aralo (K.) or kdjnin (M.) (TO.ssypium herhaceum. Miscella- 
nooua crops occupied 311 acres or 0'2i per cent of which 134 were 
under tobacco hdgcsnppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
32 under sugarcane kahhu (K.) or us (M,) Saccharum offieiuarum, 
one under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum friitoa- 
C 0118 , aud the remaining 174 under various vogetablcs and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 00,724 people, 50,100 or 
92'48 per cent were Hindus, 4502 or 7’51 pci* cent Musalmau.s, aud 
2 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4849 Hrahmans ; 
19,750 Lingdyats; 93 Ldds or South Gujarjitis; 70 Jains and 24 
LavauAs, traders; 2959 Radders, 947 Marathds, 143 Dilsars, and 91 
Rajputs, husbandmen ; 1404 Panchdls,metal-workers ;312 Kumbluira 
feotters; 310 Gavandis, masons ; 211 Shimpis, tailors; 187 Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 147 Padlgos, carpenters; 88 Ilgerus, palra-tappora; 
88 IvammAns, blacksmiths; 58 Killikiatars, labourers; 51 Lad- 
Suryavaushis, butchers; and 24 Medars bamboo-workers; 3920 
Gilnigars, oilmen; 1022 Kostis and 317 TTatgdrs, weavers; 
8095 Kurubars, shepherds; 0 Oavlis, cowhords; 4068 Jlodars, 
hunters; 635 Niidigars, barbers; 581 Parits, washermen; 307 
Ambig.s, fishermeu; 31 Bhois, litter-bearers; and 19 Cholv.idi.s, 
Ling^yat beadles ; 1007 Vaddars, diggers ; 381 Koravars, mat and 
basket-makers; 2 Uombars, rope-dancers; 142 Golhirs, 31 Bud- 
budkis, 28 Qosavis, 11 Jogis, and 9 (Jotidhalgars, beggars; 2319 
Madigdrs, leather-workers; 1101 Holayas, labourers; 95 Samagar.s, 
shoemakers; and 11 Dhors, tauuers. 
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PLACES. 

Abbigeri, a largo village seven miles south of Ron with in 1881. 
a population of 3208, has black stouo temples of Ishvardov and 
Jotlingdev, each with an inscription.' 

Ablur village two miles west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 752, has temples of Basappa and Somnath. There are three 
inscriptions in the temple of Basappa, dated 1100, 1119, and 1144, 
and ono in tho temple of Somndth to the right of the god dated 

Adur is a large village ten miles east of Han gal, with in 1881 a 
jiopulation of 1151. It is mentioned in a twelfth century inscription 
under tho name of Pdndipur, and till 1802 was the head-quarters of 
a petty division. To the ea.st of tho village is the temple of Kallosh var 
Mahddev with an inscription on the south face dated 1044. Thero 
are two other inscriptions one in a Held dated 1034 and another-i 
undated. Thu undated inscription is in twenty linos on a stone 
tablet filling a space 3' 7" high and 2' 3bnjad. The first fourteen 
lines are in Sanskrit and the la.st five in Old Kdnarose. 'J’ho Sanskrit 
inscription records the grant of a field for the charity hall or ddnashdla 
and other purposes of a Jain tomplo built by one of the village head¬ 
men. In the fourth line Vaijayanti or BanavAsi in North Kanara 
seems to be mentioned; but linos two to five are too worn to be 
voad. The Kdnarese inscription in the last five linos is well 
preserved. It records that during the reign of Kirttivarma about 
A.D. 560 as supreme sovereign, and daring the government of the 
city of Pandipura by a certain chief Sinda, Donag^munda Elagd- 
munda and others, with the leave of king Mfldhavatti, gave to the 
temple of Jinendra for worship and offerings, eight maitah of rice 
laud, by the royal measure, to the west of Karmagalur village. 
Though the inscription is not dated, the titles of Kirttivarma and 
the style of tho characters leave little doubt that the Kirttivarma 
is tho sixth Early Chalukya king of that name (a.d. 507), The 
existence of this inscription in tho heart of the Kadaraba territory 
supports the statement made in the inscription (a.d. 034) of 


’ The temple and inscription details in this chapter are from Dr. Burgess’ J.ists of 
Antiquarian Hemains iu the Bombay Presidcuuy, pp. 11 -48. 

“Mr. Fleet (History of the Kiiuarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 52, 55, 
69) also mentions inscriptions of the Western C'hilukya kings Someshvar III, (1126- 
1138) and Someshvar IV. (1182-1189), and of the Kalachuri usurper Bijjala (1166- 
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Kirttivarma’s son PulikesW II. at Ailiole in South Bijapur that 
Kirttivarma defeated the Kadambasd Adur has a fourth inscription 
dated 904 of the thirteenth R{ishtrakuta king Krishna II. (a.d. 875- 
911) or Akhlavarsha as he is called in the inscription. The inscrip¬ 
tion also mentions a chief noble or mahasdrnanta of the Ohellketan 
family as governing the Banavhsi Twelve-thousand,^ The first or 
1044 inscription is of the sixth Western Chainkya king Someslivara 
I,j of whose time forty in-scriptions have been found varying in date 
from 1042 to 1068.® 

Aira.tli, twelve miles east of Ranibennur, is a large village on 
the Tungbhadrawitli in 1881 apopulation of 1778. Melons are grown 
in the river, and before the 1876-77 famine superior blankets used 
to be made for local use by Kurubars. The people died or left the 
place and,the blanket-weaving has stopped. In 1790 Captain Moor, 
who accompanied an English detachment sent to help the Marhth£s 
against Tipn Sultan, mentions Airani as a respectable little fort, 
a town of some note with a weekly market.* In 1800 (20th June) 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, in his expedition 
against the notorious Maratha freebooter Dhundia Vtlgb, sent a 
patrol to reconnoitre Airani fort. Ho meant to attack the fort on 
the morning of the 21st June, but the gan’ison left it during the 
night of the 20th and the troops took peaceful possession on the 
21st.® In 18t2 Captain Burgoyne and Lieutenant Bell, who were 
appointed to examine the Southern Mardtha forts, described Airani 
as a work of considerable strength on the left bank of the Tung- 
bhadra which ran close under the east front with high banks. The 
fort was built irregularly on a small knoll. It had an inner line of 
Iworka surrounded for about fifty yards by an outer line with a ditch 
on the. west and south-west fronts. The outer line of works con- 
eisted of a faussebraye or mound outside the rainpart much injured 
on the north and south but in good repair on the east or river side. 
The entrance to the outer works was oii the north by three gateways 
through the works leading over the ditch. All the gates as well as 
their flank defences were out of repair. Three ruined gateways led 
from the outer into the inner works. The inner fort stretched 
north-east to south-east about 250 yards long by 100 yards broad. 
The west and south-west defences, being the strongest parts of the 
ijnner fort, consisted of five large stone bastions about twenty-five 
feet high joined by stone curtains. The east face had no bastions, 
and like the north-east face it works were much ruined. There was 
nothing inside the fort except a ruined palace and a small well with 
a doubtful supply of water. A small passage led out of the fort to 
the river whence an ample supply could be obtained. The ditch on 
the west and south-we.st fronts of the outer line of fortifications was 
dry and useless, being easy of ascent and descent. The village of 
Airani lay above 100 yards to the north of the fort. To the south¬ 
west of the village, separated from the ditch by a road, was a large 


' Compare Indian Antiquary, VIII. 237. ® Fleet’s KSnarese Dynasties, 36, 85. 

^ Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 47. 

* Moor’s Narrative ot Captain Little’s Detachment, 236.’ 

® Duke of Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, India (1797 • 1805), II. 28. 
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pond, and about 800 yards further was a hill which commanded the 
fort. The greater part of the inner fort was in good order and 
strong, and the broken part was easy of repair. The outer line 
could not bo held.^ 

Alna'var, twenty miles west of DhtLrwdr, is a large Tillage well 
placed in the south-east corner of the crossing of the Eelgauin-Haliydl 
and DhfirwAr-Goa roads. When the Marmagao-BeMri railway is 
completed, Alnavar will have a third class station 165 miles west of 
Belari. 

Amargol is a largo village on the Dharwar-Hubli road five 
miles north-west of Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 1547. In the 
middle of the village is a partly ruined temple of Shankarling built 
by JakhaTiAcharya, who, according to one account, was a Kshatriya 
prince who atoned for the sin of Brdhman killing by building 
temples ; according to another story ho was a PAnchal pupil of 
Viahvakarma tlie divine ai'chitect who built the temples to try bis 
skill. Near it is tlin temple of Banshankari Devi. The Shankarling 
temple is built of black and light-coloured granite, and has walls 
and pillars carved with figures of gods. The expenses of the temple 
are met from alienated lands. In front of the temj)Ie is a broken and 
defaced inscription slab. 

Aminbha'vi is a large village about seven miles north-east of 
Dharwdr, with in 1881 a population of 3392. Under the Feshwfls 
it was the chief town, of a group or ammt of eight villages. To the 
north of the village i.s an old Jain temple of Nemiudth the Twenty- 
second Tirthankar about 120 foct long, with numerous pillars. 
Thera are two small black.stone Shaiv temples of K almeshvar andt 
MaUikdrjun. On two wooden pillars of the Kalmeshvar temple 
nine feet apart is a record of the Vitthalpanti land measure.® Six 
inscriptions have been found in the village, one in each of the three 
temples, two dated 566 and 1113 near an old well to the south of 
tho mansion of the AminbhAvi Desai, and one near the house of a 
barber dated 1547. Tho inscription dated 566 is on a stone-tablet 
which has disappeared. The name of tho king is the early Chalukya 
Pulikeshi II. (616-634), tho contemporary of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiwon Thsaiig (629-645), but tho date in tho inscription appears 
from other evidence to bo wrong.^ 

Alinig6ri, on the Dbarwnr-Gndag road with in 1881 a population 
of 7211, is an old petty divisional centre about ten miles soutb-oast 
of Navalgund. The 1872 census showed a poimlation of 7098, of 
whom 5371 wore Hindus aud 1727 Musalmdns. Annigeri is re¬ 
markable for a temple of Amritesbvar locally ascribed to Jakhan- 
dchdrya. It is in the middle of the town built of black stono, of 
considerable size, with a roof supported on seventy-six pillars. The 
walla are covered with interesting mythological sculptures. There 
are six inscriptions in tho templo varying from 1157 to 1208. The 


’ Report ilatetl Bclsaiur., 5lb July 1842. 

^Thts record is in Uevniigari letters ‘Stiri Vitthalpanti ChammAr don ineklia,* thal 
ifl The two marks of the illustrious Vittlialpaut (y). See above p. 440. 
s Fleet’s Kinareae Rynaeties, 23. 
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earliest is dated 1157 ; the next to the west of the south gateway of 
the temple is dated 1189; the third ia dated 1200 ; the fourth, which 
is very long, is dated 1202 ; the fifth on a pillar in the south gate¬ 
way is dated 1207, and the sixth to the east of the south gateway 
is dated 1208. There are .seven smaller temples, each with one or 
two inscriptions. Banadashankari’s temple has two inscriptions, one 
in front of the temple door dated 1162, the other in the temple 
yard dated 1186. Basappahs temple to the south of the Hubli 
gate has in front of it an inscription dated 1172. There is a Jain 
temple or in,with an inscription dated 1071. (xachchiu Basappa’s 
temple near the police station has two inscriptions, one on a pillar 
dated 1197, the other to the south of the temple dated 1539. The 1539 
inscription is well preserved and belongs to the Vijaynagar king 
Achyutray (1508-1542). Hiri Hauuinant’s temple has to the left of 
tho temple door an inscription dated 1157. Maihir’s temple has 
near a well close to the south wall of the temple an inscription 
dated 1097, and Puraddappa’s temple, to the east of tho town, has 
an inscription dated 1184. 

The earliest date at Anuigcriis 1071. but at present the earliest 
information regarding the town is that iu 1101 the Kalachuri chief 
Bijjala, who overthrew the Western Chalukyas, made* it his capital.^ 
In that year Bijjala’s governor Dandudyalc >SKridhar is mentioned 
as governingat tlie capital of Annigeri. As inscriptions of Bijjala’s 
son Someshvar (1167-1175) are found at Annigeri, it probably re¬ 
mained under the Kalachuris at least till 1175. In 1184 the Western 
Ohalukya king Someshvar IV. (1182-1189), taking advantage of the 
jeligious dissensions between the Jains and tho newly started Linga- 
lyats at the capitalKalyfiu, succeeded for ashorttime in re-establishing 
rthe semblance of Chalnkya .sovereignty. In 1184 Someshvar’s feuda¬ 
tory DandnayakBarmarasa is mentioned as governingat tho capital 
of Annigeri.^ In 1189 an inscription at Annigeri mentions it as the 
capital from which the Mahamandaleshvav Bacliiraja or BAchana, 
the feudatory of Bhillaraa the third Devgiri Yadav (1187-1191), 
was governing the Belvola country.® Soon after Annigeri appears 
from one of his in.sci'iptious to have passed with the greater part of 
DharwAr to the great Hoy.sala BallAl ruler Vir Ballal or Ballal II., 
whose inscriptions range from 1192 to 1211. Annigeri appears in 
4he inscriptions as one of Vir BallAl’s capitals in DharwAr.'* Oa 
the 17th of July 1800, Dhuudiah Vagh the Karnatak freebooter, 
when pursued by Colonel W^ellesley, i.s mentioned as encamping at 
Annigeri in his flight from Dambal.® In October 1800 Colonel 
Wellesley gave orders for making tents at Annigeri, Dharwar, and 
Hubli, three places famous for cloth.® At the beginning of British 
rule Annigeri and the villages belonging to it formed the jaghir of 
the NipAni chief. It lapsed to Government in 1830 from failure of 
heirs. In 1827 Annigeri had 450 houses, fourteen shops, and some 
wells.^ 
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^ Fleet’s KAti.arese Dyuastiea, 54. - Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 55. 

® Fleet’s KAiiarese Dynasties, 72. '' Fleet's KAnarese Dynasties, 67, 68. 

® Supplementary Despatches, II. 57. " Snpplementary Despatches, II. 203. 

? Clunes’ Itinerai-y, 72. 
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Arlekatti, a small village five miles north, bf Kod, with in 1881 
a population of 465, has three inscriptions in Old Kanarese characters. 

Arleshvar, a small village five miles north-east of Hdngal, with 
in 1881 a population of 779, has a stone temple of Kadambeshvar 
with three inscriptions, one on a pillar dated 1076 to the south of 
the image, the second dated 1088 on the alligator arch of the 
templn, and the third on a pillar in front of the chief temple gate 
whose date is of doubtful accuracy. 

Artal, nine miles north-west of Bankd,pur, has several temples 
and old inscriptions.^ 

Asundi, a small village three miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 848, has a temple of Bommappa with an 
inscription dated 1027 and a temple of Hanumant with an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1053. 

A'sundi, a small village about five miles west of Rdnebennur, has 
a temple of Kalleshvar outsido village limits. The temple has throe 
inscriptions, two of them dated 1112 and 1143 {S. 1034 and 1065). 
The third is much worn, 

Balagnur, a large village fourteen miles north of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 1734, has behind the wall of a temple of 
Virbhadra an inscription dated 1192 in the rnign of the great 
Hoysala king BalUl IJ. or Vir Ballal (1192-1211),- 

Balambid, a small village about five miles south-west of Kod, 
witli in 1881 a population of 391, has a temple of Vishpavihareshvap 
and Basava in the Jakhanac}t4rya style.® The temple has fivo 
inscriptions, one to the left of the god dated 1057 {S. 979), another 
dated 1079 {S. 1001), the third on the south of the temple door 
dated 1087 {S. 1009), and tho fourth and fifth dated 1118 and 1228 
[S. 1040 and 1150). 

Ba'lambid, a small village eight miles east of Hangal, with in 
1881 a population of 845, has a temple of Kallame.shvar (30 X 22} with 
carvings both inside and outside and a temple of Rameshvar. In 
front of tho Kallameshvar temple are two inscriptions dated 1122 and 
1165. The R:lmeshvar temple also has two inscriptions one to the 
south dated 1117, the other to the north whose date has not been read. 

Balehalli, or the Village of Plantains, a small village six miles 
south-west of Il^ngal, with in 1881 a population of 270, has 
temples of MailArdev and Mallikarjun and eleven inscriptions. 
Mallikarjun’s temple has two inscriptions one on a hero-stone or 
virgal dated 1070, and the other dated 1049. Mailardev^s temple 
has one inscription dated 1144, which, like the 1148 inscription, is 
in the reign of the Western Chiilukya king Jagadekamalla II. 
(1138-1150}.^ ■ The other six inscriptions have not been read. Out¬ 
side of the village in survey number 136 is a twelfth inscription. 


^ Mr. J. R. Middleton, C.S. * Fleet’s KSnarese Dynasties, 67. 

* Part of the stones of the temple have been used to build a pond at Hirekerur 
about two miles to the south. 

* Fleet’s KAiiareae Dynaaties, 52. Under the Sanskrit name Kadalipnra, Balehalli ia 
mentioned in the 1148 inscription as a minor capital of Jagadekamalla 11, Ditto,53 note 2. 
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Ba>lur, a small village three miles south-east of H^ngal, with in 
1881, a population of 251, has a temple of RaniHng with an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1125 (8. 104*7). To the south of the village near a pond 
is an inscribed hero-stone or virgal dated 1242. 

Banikop,a small village two miles north-east of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 a population of 269, has a temple of Dharvardy, with two inscrip¬ 
tions one 2' X 1' on its wall, and the other 2' 6" X 1' 9" in front of it. 

Banka'pur or SHAHlBAziR, with in 1881 a population of 6037, 
is the chief town in the Bankdpur sub-division about forty miles 
south of Dhdrwdr. The 1872 census showed a population of 6268, of 
whom 4498 woro Hindus and 1770 Musalrnans. The 1881 census 
gives 6037 or a decrca.so of 231. Of the 1881 total 4298 were 
Hindus and 1739 Musalmdus. The greater part of the Hindus were 
Lingayats. Baiikdpur has a ruined fort, a post office, and two 
temples. A weekly market is hold on Tuesdays whon coarse cloth, 
blankets, oil, and metal vessels are sold. 

In 1826 a committee of inspection described Bankdpnr fort as once 
a strong fortress with a large and deep ditch, but either allowed to 
go to decay or demoHsh(!d on several sidt!s. The grauite ramparts 
and gateways on one side were in good order, the rest was out of 
repair.^ The two temples are a Jain ha.fit.i or dwelling, that is 
shrine, of Ranga.svdmi Nagarcshvai-, and a Shaivite temple of Sid- 
dheshvar. The Jain shrine, which is usually called Arvattukam- 
bhada-basti or the sixty column temple, is a fine large old building 
partly ruined and a good deal buried. The tomphi is in a corner 
of the old fort.^ Ono of the fort walls runs across the back of the 
shrine and is built on it. The great open hall of this temple is 
supported by sixty columns, which give it its name. These are all 
very carefully wrought in closo-grained dark elate. Most of the 
middle pillars have round finely polished shafts. Tho outer face of 
the low parapet wall which runs round the hall is towards the top 
divided into small panels by pairs of little pilasters. Below tho 
panels is a band of little shiUlmrs or spires of tho northern typo set 
80 close together that there are upwards of 200 of them round the 
building. About the outer pillars runs a fine deep carved cornice 
ribbed undernoath. Between the ball and the shrine have been 
ode or two smaller rooms, but they are so ruined that their outline 
cannot be made out. Traces remain of two beautiful open carved 
windows once filled with florid work. Just in front of the shrine 
is a small closed hall. The doorway under the porch on the south 
side of this hall is one of the best doorways in tho Bombay-Karn^itak. 
Unfortunately tbe human figures which adorned the bottoms of each 
side have been removed leaving unsightly sockets. If this temple 
were less ruined and overgrown, it would rival, if not surpass, the 
Trikuteshvar and Barasvati temples at Gadag. There aro six 
inscriptions four within and two without the temple in Old 
X^narnse character and language. Of the four within the 


• In 1750 TieiTenthaler (Description, .500) notices BankApiir as a well guarded fort. 
‘Mr, H, Cousens, Head Asaiataut Bombay Archoeological Survey. 
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temple three are lot into tho wall to the right of the ahrino door, 
and one is on the left wall. Of tho first three the uppermost on 
the right is in thirty-nino lines of about twelve letters each. It 
records grants made to the god Nagareahvardev of Bankd,pur in 
1138 the twelfth year of the reign of the W(.‘stern Chalukya king 
Bhulokamalla.^ Tho next below consist.s of sixteen lines of about 
twenty-three letters each. It records a grant by a private individual 
named Bhaminagavuiida of Kiriya or Little Bankapur to tho 
god Nagareshvardev of Bankapur. 'Pho lowest of tho three is 
in twelve lines of about tweiity-tbreo letters each. It records a 
grant made by a local governor or Dandanayak in the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Tribhnvanmalla If, betterkuown as Vikram6- 
ditya VI. (1073-1120). Tho date is effaced, bat, as tbe name of tho 
year is Sliriraiikh, it mast be the eight(!ciith year of Vikramaditya^a 
reign or A. n. 1091. The inscription on tho loft hand is in thirty- 
seven lines of about sixteen letters each. 11 rocord.s grants made by 
one .Mfldigavanda and other headmen to the Jaiii temple of Kiriya 
Bankdpur in the Shnhimkrit aamvatfidr being the forty-seventh year 
(1120) of the Cluilnkya king Vikrama that is Vikramaditya VI. 
(1073-H2G). Tho two outside inscriptions are one above another on 
the walls to the loft of the south entrances of the shrine. They are 
both in Old Kanarase character and language and are well preserved. 
The upper inscription i.s in nine lines and has .several rudely 
cut embloms at the top. In the centre are a ling and priest, on 
their right a cow and a calf, and on their left a figure of Basava. 
The inscription is incomplete. After a salutation to Shiv it appears 
to record something regarding a Kddamba chief, who, among other 
titles, is called the excellent supreme lord of Banavasipiir, and the 
favoured of the god Jayariti Madhukeslivar.'-* IVo blank stones 
separate the lower inscription from the uppem with which it seems 
not to bo connected. It is in six liiuss of verse, each line about twenty- 
three letters and two letters over in the seventh line. The verso.s 
are in praise of a ci^rtain Siinha or Sitiga of whom no details are 
given. The verses contain nothing of interest and tho inscription is 
undated. 

The temple of Siddhoshvar is smaller than the Jain shrine, and is 
not so old. It is built of black .stone with three doors on tho east. 
The walls liave carved figures and the roof is supported on eight 
pillars. The temple enjoys a Government grant of land. Jjeauing 
against a wall to the right of the east entrance of the fort is a 
largo inscribed stono tablet of fifty-nine lines each lino of about 
thirty-sevon letters in Old Kiinarese. At the top of the tablet are 
defaced emblems, a ling in the raiddlo, a seated or kneeling figure 
on the right, with tho sun above and a cow and calf beyond it. To 
the left of the ling is an officiating priest with tho moon above him, 
and, beyond the moon, a figure of Basava, The inscription is 
dated 1056-5G (S. 977 Manmathn snmvatsara), and i-ecords a grant 
of land to a Jain temple while the Chalukya king Gnngapermanadi 


' This ia Someshvav III. (1126-1138). Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, f>2. 

“ Madhukeshvar is the great temple in Banaviiai in North K^nara, Details are given 
in Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Dart II, 261. 
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VikratnddityadeVj^ son of Trailokyamalladov, was ruling the Gangaradi 
Ninety-six thousand and the Banavasi Twelve-thousandj and while 
the great chieftain Harikesaridev, the glory of the family of the 
Kddamba emperor MayurvarmUj was governing the Banavdsi Twelve- 
thousand as his underlord. The grantors are Harikesaridev and hia 
wife LachchaMdevi, the assemblage of the five religious colleges of 
Bankapur, the guild of the chief townspeople or nagarmahdjan and 
The Sixteen.* 

The earliest known mention of Bankapur is in a Kolhiipur Jain 
MS. dated 898 where the famous city of Bank^pur^ the greatest 
among cities, is de.scribed as having been called after himself by the 
Chellaketan chief Bankeyaras or Bank the Dharwjir underlord of 
the Rdshtrakuta king Amoghvarsh (851-869).® In 1055 Bankapur 
was governed by the Kddamhas (1050-1200) as vassals of the 
Western Chalukyas (973-1192), At that time Bankapur seems to 
have been an important Jain centre with a Jain temple* and five 
religious colleges. In 1071 TJdaydditya of the Ganga family was 
reigning at the city of Bank^pur.^ In 1091, 1120, and 1138 grants 
were made to the Jain temple, which is called in the inscriptions the 
temple of Nagareshvar, during the rule of the Western Chalukya 
kings Vikramaditya VI. (1073 -1126) and his son Someshvar IV. 
(1126-1138). In the latter part of the fourteenth century the third 
Bahmani king Mujeihid (1375-1378) demanded Bankapur fort from 
the Vijaynagar king Bukka (1350-1379), who refused to give it up.® 
In 1406 the eighth Bahmani king Firoz Sh4h (1397-1422) sent a 
party of troops to besiege Bankapur which is described as the most 
.important fortress iu the KarnAtak. The fort fell, and in the treaty 
which followed, it was agreed that, to prevent disputes, the fort and 
Jits valuable dependencies should be ceded to the Bahmanis for ever.’’ 
In 1443 Dev Ray, the fourth Vijaynagar king (1401-1451) sent an 
expedition to reduce Bankapur, but Ala-ud-din I. (1435-1457) sent 
Malik-ul-Tujcir with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijaynagar troops were forced to raise the siege.® In 1472, at the 
instigation of the Vijaynagar king, the Hindu chief of Bankd,pur 
and Vikram Ray the chief of Belgaum sent troops to retake the 
island of Goa, but the attempt failed.® In 1512 the Vengdpur, 
that is Bankapur, chief is noticed as sending an embassy to the 
great Portuguese general aud statesman Dalboquerque (1508-1512) 
to congratulate him on his success at Goa. The ambassadors 
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^ This is the Western Oh.tlukya king Vikratniditya VI. As 1055 falls during 
the reign of his father Someshvar, Vikrainiditya was probably at this time his 
father’s viceroy in charge of the two districts mentioned in the inscription. Indian 
Antiquary, IV. '203 ; Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 87. 

^ Ind. Ant. IV. 203 ; Compare Fleet’s K.dnarese Dynasties, 45, 87. 

® Ind. Ant. XII. 217 ; Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, .3.5. 

< This is probably the great sixty column temple of Rangasvdmi. 8ee above, p. 653. 

^ Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 48. 

* Briggs’ Feriahta, II, 330. Ferishta calls the Vijaynagar king Krishna Ray. Unless 
Krishna Rdy is another name of Rnkka, this eaimtjt bo right, as the great Krishna 
Rdy ruled from 1508 to 1542. Caldwell’s Tinnovelly, 47. 

’’ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 385. 

“ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 432-433 ! Wariug’s Mardthils, 21. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 491. 
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brought sixty beautifully trapped horses and asked that they might 
have 300 horses a year and the management of the land of Goa. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a useful 
ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijaynagar, and as 
his people were skilful saddlemakers,^ In 1573 Ali Adil Shah the 
fifth BijApur king (1557-1579) took Dhd.rwar and marched on 
BankApur which was then the capital of Velapa Ray formerly a 
servant of the Vijaynagar kings, but now independent. After vain 
appeals for help to Venketadri, the brother of his former master, 
Velapa Ray defended himself with such vigour that he nearly forced 
the Bijapur troops to raise the siege. The Musalmans were 
especially annoyed by night attacks from the Karntok infantry, 
who, valuing their lives but little, entered the tents at night naked 
and covered with oil and stabbed' the Musalman soldiers in their 
sleep. This unusual form of warfare caused a panic among the 
Musalmans and their snfierings were increased by the activity df the 
enemy in cutting ofi supplies. Mustapba Khan, the able Bij^tpur 
general, with the help of hia Berji, apparently Badagi or northern 
that is Maratha-Telugu ca valry, reopened his lines of communication 
and, by placing a strong cordon of sentries round the camp, checked 
the night attacks. Ilie siege was pressed, and, after a year and 
three months, the Musalm4ns were rewarded by the surrender of 
Bankdpur, The king ordered a superb temple within the fort to 
be destroyed and himself laid the foundations of a mosque on the 
site of the temple. Many towns and districts were conferred upon 
Mustapha, and, till his assassination in Bankapur in 1579, the whole 
of the conquered country remained under his management.® In 
1673 Abdul Karim Kh^n, the ancestor of the present Nawib of 
S^vanur was appointed governor of the province of Bankapur on 
behalf of Bijapur.® In 1747 the Nawab of SAvanur made a treaty 
with the Marathds and gave up the whole of the present sub¬ 
divisions of Dharw^ir, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of RAne- 
bennur and Kod, keeping Hubli Bankapur Hdngal and other 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bankilpur.'^ 
In 1755 Sdvanur was besieged by the French general Bussy, and so 
heavy a fire was opened on the town that to buy off the withdrawal 
of the Maratha troops the Nawab had to pledge Bankapur fort to 
Holkar.® In 1776 Haidar took Bankdpur and Savdnur and 
returned to Maisur, leaving a chosen body of troops in Bankapur 
with directions to watch, and, as far as possible, prevent supplies 


’ Commentaries of Dalboquerque, III. 246, 247. 

® Briggs* Ferishta, III. 135-139; West’s History, 11-12. 

® Orrae’s Historical Fragments, 276 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. The BankApur aarldr 
included sixteen subdivisions or parganda, of which Waring (MarAthas, 246) gives a list 
taken from a MarAtha statement preparedabout 1790. The details are : Bajgal £3750, 
Banehalli £6876, DhArwdr or Nasratabad £12,013; Gadmi £31,310, Haliyal 
£2458, Harihar £1036, Haveli or BankApur £25,745, Karajgi £12,000, Kumdaran £4125, 
Kundgol £90,903, Lakshmeshvar £25,953, MAsur £1500, Misrikota £9750, Naregal 
£54,377, Rainabeli £8260 ^md Bisihalli £13,190. 

* Stokes’ Belgaum, 46 ; West’s History, 22. 

® Grant Dufi’s MarAthAs, 287 ; West’s History, 23, The artillery practice during 
this siege so astonished the people that the year when one and a quarter lAkhs of balls 
werelired against Sdvanur is still a local era. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 210. 
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passing to the Dharwar garrison which had not boon reduced.^ In 
1780 Tipu (1783-1799) took Sdvannr and retired to Bankapnr to 
celebrate the Mnharram festival.® According to a statement 
prepared from Marh.tha records of about 1790 Bankdpur was the 
head-quarters of a sirkar of sixteen pargmuis with a yearly revenue 
of about £254^299 of which the Haveli or Bankapnr sub-division had 
a revenue of £25,745 (Ra, 2,57,456).® In 1792 Bankapnr is men¬ 
tioned as a large town with a ruined fort to the west. Before it was 
dismantled by Tipn’s army Bntikilpur fort wa.s the chief fortification 
in tho province of Savanur Avhich lay 6ve or .six miles north-east and 
the two wore together known as Savannr-Bankapnr. The fort 
seemed to have been well built and strong. Tho ditch was deep 
and faced with stone and the curtains and bastions showed skill. 
Outside of the town to the south was a large reservoir and a hand¬ 
some but neglected well.^ In 1802, in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of Bassein, the Sdvannr country with twenty-six tdluhds 
and a yearly revenue of £102,284 and the Bankapnr tdluka with a 
revenue of £55,676 were ceded to the British by tho Peshwa. They 
wore restored to him in 1803 in exchange for territory in Bundel- 
khand.® 

Bannihatti, a small village about ten miles north of Kod, with, 
in 1881 a population of 809, has in a field an inscribed slab dated 
1814. 

Bardur, a small village twenty miles south-east of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 059, has a temple of Bharateshvar with an 
inscription dated 1382. 

Bolgal, a village seven miles north-east of Hdngal, with in 1881 

population of 1887, has three inscriptions, one near the waste 
vVeir and two on tho dam of a largo pond. 

Belvantra, a small village three miles south of Kalghatgi, with 
in 1881 a population of 686, has two inscriptions one to the north 
betwoon the village and a pond, and the other to the west, 

Belvatgi, a small village throe miles north-east of Navalgund, 
has a ruinous temple of Raraling and inscriptions. 

Belvatti, a small village eight miles north-east of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 285, is said to be tho site of an old city called 
Lilavati. It has a large black stone temple of Gokulesbvar with 
carved walls and five inscriptions. Three other inscriptions occur in 
the village. 

Benkankond, a small village about five miles south of Rane- 
bennur, with in 1881 a population of 914, has a temple of Kalm- 
eshvar with four inscriptions. Two of the inscriptions to tho south 
of the temple are dated 1033 in the reign of the Western Ch5,lukya 
Jayasimha III. (1018-1042) and 1202 in the reign of the Hoysala 


1 Wilks’ South of India,, IT. 179 ; Grant Duff’s Mariithda, 400. 
® Wilks’ South fif India, II. .556. 

^ Waring’s Mariithsls, 240, See above p. 656 note 3. 

Moor’s Narrative, 51. 

* Aitohison’s Treaties, V. 59 - 60; Grant Duff’s Mar/tthAs, 580. 
ts 98—83 
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Places. fourth is on a hero-stone or virgal dated 1284 (S. 1206). 

BhavihAl. Bhaviha'l, a small village about twelve miles north-west of 

DharwAr, has a black stone temple of Siddheslivar with twenty-four 
square pillars and an inscription. Tho temple enjoys a grant of 
land. 

Bidahkatti, Bidarkatti, about twelve miles west of Rduebennur, with in 

3881 a population of 193j has a temple of Sangameshvar with an 
inscription dated 1032. 

BokyApuk, Bokya’pur, a small uninhabited village thirteen miles north-west 

of Dhdrwar, has a temple of Virbhadradev built of black stone with 
an inscription. 

BvAdgi. Bya'dgi is a municipal town on the old Bankapur-Rdnebennur 

road about ten miles north-west of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a 
population of 4117. A weekly market, one of the largest in the 
district, is held on Saturdays when rice, molasses, groceries, and 
chillies are sold in large quantities. Byadgi has a post office and 
a municipality. The municipality was established in 1879. In 
1882-83 it had an income of about £482 (Rs. 4828) and an expendi¬ 
ture of £383 (Rs. 3884). The income is chiefly from octroi, house, 
and other taxes. The municipality has done good work. From 
being a dirty town with sti*eets full of holes and with filthy pits in 
all empty places, Byadgi has become clean and has a number of good 
roads. The water-supply is from six public cisterns or hands and 
one well within the village, and several private wells in the village 
and surrounding betel aud cocoa palm gardens. Byadgi has two 
schools, a Government aud a private school, and a tomplo of 
Rdmeshvar Avith two inscriptions, one iu front dated 1092, the other 
to the left dated 1620. In 1847 Byddgi was described as the most 
important market town in Ranebennur with 2-50 looms. 

Byahatti. Bya'hatti with in 1881 a population of 3084, is a large village 

on the DharwAr-Gadag mad about eight miles north-east of Hubli. 
It has a temple of Virbhadradev of hewn stone ,s.aid to be about 200 
years old and another of Rainling with an inscription. There are 
two Lingayat religious houses called KambhalU Math and Charanti 
Math, each with an inscription. There is a fourth inscription near a 
well called Dhuinakarva. Tho people of Byahatti have two copper¬ 
plates one recording a grant by Singhana the last son of tlie 
Kalacliuri Bijjnla (llbS), and the other by a minister of Kauharadev 
(1247-1269) tho seventh Devgiri Yddav. The Ivalachuri grant 
consists of threb plates (IV'X 7|") strung together by a heavy ring, 
the seal of which bears a figure of the bull Kandi with the sun and 
moon above it. The inscription, which is in the Sanskrit language 
and is written across the breadth of the plates, covers the inside of 
the first plate, both sides of the second plate, and the inner and part 
of the outer side of the third plate. Tho inscription mentions eight 
princes of tho Kalachnri family, Krishna, Jogama, Paramardi, 
Vijjana or Bijjala, and Vijjana^s four sons Soma, Sankama, Ahaya- 
malla, and Singhhanadeva. The ol.iject of the inscription is to 
record the grant, of Kukkauuru village in the Boluvala (Belvola) 
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Three-hundred, 'to one thousand Brahmans by Singhanadeva, in 
the year 1184-85 (S. llOtJ ShnMuikrit samvafsara).^ The Devgiri 
YMav plates record that in 1253-54 (S. 1175 Pramdtkt samvatsar) 
Kukkanuru, the chief town of a circle of thirty villages, was bestowed 
or rather re-bestowcd upon one thousand and two Brahmans by 
Kanharadeva’s miuister Chaundaraja.^ In 1827 Byahatti had bOO 
houses, twelve shops, and some wells.^ 

Chabbi, with in 1881 a population of 1615, is a large village 
about eight miles south of Hubli. The old name of Chabbi is said 
to be Shobhanpur. In early times it was the capital of a Jain prince 
when it had seven Jain temples of which one is now loft in the 
middle of the village. The earliest known mention of Chahbi is in 
a stone inscription dated 971 at Adargunchi four miles to the north 
which records a grant made by one Panchala who governed the 
Sebbi or Chabbi Thirty.■* The Vijayoagar kings (1348-1567) arc said 
to have improved Chabbi. Krishna Raya (a.d. 1509-1529) is said 
to have lived in it and built a fort as at Hubli. Under Musalman 
rule it formed part of the territory of the Sdvanur Nawab and the 
Peshwaa had an arsenal in it. A smalt but old temple of Mallikarjun 
stands near a pond, and, to the north-east of the village, is a plain 
temple of Nettagalla Basvanna. In the middle of the fort is an old 
well with an inscription. Another inscription occurs near a temple 
of KdlkMevi. 

Chalmati, a small village about ten miles north-east of ICalghatgi, 
with in 1881 a population of 155, has a temple of Budangudd 
Basappa. About a mile and a quarter from the village is a much 
frequented den called Ajvankatti. 

Chaudada'mpur, a village of 37G people, on the left bank of the 
Tunghhadra about liftoen miles north of lldnobeunur, has temples 
of Mukteshvar, Islivar, and Gopdevsvami and eight inscriptions. 
Mukteshvar’s is a black stone temple less graceful than the Dodda 
Basappa temple at Uambal, but a fine bold building of the same age 
and style (1000-1100) with its detail more completely finished 
than in the Dambal temple.^ Miikteshvar’s temple contains three 
inscribed stones, one dated 899 (S. 821 Siddlidvthi mmvatsara), 
another dated in the reign of the Western Chalukya kiug Vikrama- 
ditya Tribhuvanamalla (a.d, 1076- 1127), and a third with three 
inscriptions dated 1226, 1259, and 1262. Ishvar's temple on the 
bank of the Tunghhadra has an inscription of the great chieftain 
Vikramaditya of the lineage of Chandragupta. It is dated 1191, 
the solar eclipse on the no-moon of Kdrtik (December-January). 
Four other inscribed slabs occur, one bearing three Devgiri Yadav 
inscriptions dated 1242, 1263, and 1263, another behind the imago 
of Vir Bhadra in the temple of Gopaldovmuni dated 1262, a third 
dated 1264, and a fourth dated 1291. 


* Ind. Ant. IV.‘274. Kukkanuru is the town of the same name in the Nizilm’s territory 
about nine miles south of Yelburga and twenty miles uortb-east of Muudargi. 

Fleet, 73. ^ dunes’ Itinerary. 72. ^ Ind. Ant, XII, 255, 

» Bee below% p. fi(iO, As a design the chief ilefects <>f the Mukteshvar temple arc the 
form of its dome, ami the smallness of its crowjiiug pot or kidash. Forgusson in 
Architeeture of Ifhdrwar and Mysore, p. 57 photograph 31). 
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Chhapardhalli, a small village about ten miles south-east of 
Kod, with in 1881 a population of 179, has an old temple of 
Hacuman. Outside of the village to the north stands an inscribed 
slab. 

Chikanji, a village two and a half miles west of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 218, has four inscriptions outside of a 
Smart temple of Amritling. The temple has carved pillars and 
walls, and is said to be 500 years old. 

Chikkanarti, a small village about eleven miles south-east of 
Huhlij with in 1881 a population of 401, has a temple of Kalmesh- 
var with a stone inscription. 

Chikkerur, with in 1881 a population of 1550, is a market 
town about ton miles west of Kod. A largo weekly market is held 
on Wednesdays. Chillies and rice are the chief articles sold. Chik¬ 
kerur has a large pond called Hirikere with two inscriptions dated 
1094 and 1168, and temples of Baushankari, Hanumaut, and Somesh- 
var each with an inscription dated 1058, 1101, and 1101. It also 
has two hero-stones or virgah dated 1077 and 1222, and two 
other inscribed stones dated 1125 and 1129, 

Cllin Mulgund,* a large village of 1584 people about si.x miles 
north-west of Kod, has a black granite temple of Chikeshvar to 
the north-east of the village. The walls of the temple are carved 
with figures and the roof is supported on forty-four pillars. On a 
small hillock to the east of the village is a self-made ling of 
Siddheshvar. A little to the left of the ling is said to be an 
underground cave. Two inscriptions occur, one in eighteen lines of 
Old Kdnarese characters to the left of the central door of the temple 
of Chikeshvar; the other dated 1248 is near a temple of Ishvar 
outside of the village. 

Dambal, in north latitude 15° 12' and east longitude 75° 50', 
with in 1881 a population of 3770, is an old town on the (ladag- 
Mundargi road about thirteen miles south-east of Gadag. Till 1862, 
when it was removed to Mundargi, Dambal was the head-quarters 
of a petty division. Guavas and grapes are grown in large quantities 
at Dambal and sont to various parts of the district. Dambal has 
temples of Dodda Basappa, Kdleshvar, and Someshvar, all much 
injured. The^ temple of Dodda Basappa, outside the town to the 
north-east, is of a different style from any other temple either at 
Gadag or Lakkundi, The base both of the shrine and of the hall 
is star-shaped. As explained by Dr. Burgess, a star-shaped form 
is obtained by the overlapping of a number of equal squares over a 
common centre, with their corners all equi-distant from one another, 
in a circle whoso radii are the semi-diameters of the squares. These 
projecting corners form the perimeter of the building, d'he interiors 
of both the shrine and hall are square. In the shrine, which aa 
usual is dark, ia a ling. In front of the shrine door is a large flat 


^ The village takes its name from the gold or chin dust which is found iu the 
neighbouring hills. According to a tradition a hermitage of the sage Machhakandai'iiya 
stood on the site of the village. - Contributed by Dr. J. Burgess. 
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door step beautifully carved in low relief witli rosettes^ festoons, 
and small figures. This is porbapa tlie most beautifully designed 
door step in any temple in Western Indin. Above the entrancB to 
tko little antechamber, immediately in front of tlie shrine, is another 
piece of fine work, a sculptured architrave spanning the two slender 
pillars on either side of the entrance. It is one block about eight 
feet across and three to four feet deep. On each side, close above 
the pillars, is carved the conventional griffin-like nionster, often 
called a rnalcara or alligator, with an elaborate llorid tail coiling over 
his back, and great scpare jaws from which issues an ornamental 
wreath or arch. Under the wreath w:i.s .some figure or group of 
figures which have been broken. Four carefully finisheil pillars 
support the dome of the hall which ha.s two outraTices one on the 
south the other on the east. Oiitsido of the east door, in continua¬ 
tion of the length of tho building, a long porcli or room of rough 
material has been built over a gigantic bull or nantU who sits 
facing the shrine. The outer face of the walls both of the shrine 
and of the hall are carried up from the star-shaped base in 
vertical projecting corners. The horizontal basement mouldings 
aro very deeply cut, and, with their strong lights and shadows, 
surround the building by an effective series of light and dark 
bands. These are slightly broken by little ornaments on the face 
of each angle. Along the top of the upptn* moulding of the base¬ 
ment aro little group.s of elephants and lions lighting or feeding. 
The facets of the walls, above tide and up to tho eaves have long 
slender double pilasters with little lops or .fhilchara. Above each is 
a group of tiny figures dancing or playing iiistrumonts. Tho 
y’ocesscs between the corners have also pretty carving. Unlike 
{most Chhlukyau temples this has no cornice except round the porch 
which is in advance of the south doorway. Tho spire runs direct 
from the caves as a truncated cone. Tho stop-liko appearance dis¬ 
appears, tho storeys dwindling' in to mere horizontal mouldings. The 
doorway on the south is very richly cawed but has been covered 
with plaster and paint till tho carvings are neai'ly hid. The two 
pillars in this porch aro very minutely moulded in an abundance of 
perpendicular projecting and recessed angles. Close to tho temple 
of Dodda Basavanna is a little templo of Babgadi or Soineshvavar. 
It is very plain, its most marked feature being a very deep flat 
straight-lined cornice which runs round ovei* the eaves of tho hall 
or niandap. The temple includes an open hall or mandap, an 
antechamber, and a shrine. The antechamber is separated from the 
hall by a perforated stone screen through which i.s a doorway. A 
bull or nandi lies in the antechamber and a ling is set in tho shrine. 

Outside of the town on the Gudag-Mundargi road is the Totad- 
evdmi math or monastery a largo inodern building of black stone. 
Over the tomb of Totadsvami the founder of the monastery is a 
well worked stone lotus. The pillars are hewn in imitation of tho 
turned pillars of older tiine.s, and the door is carved with a pattern, 
in very low relief. A door into a side cloister was brought about 
1870 from Lakknndi about seven miles to the north. The Lakshmi 
on the door has been hewn into a ling, but elephants remain. Tho 
present head of tho Totadsvami monastery is one Andavisvami 
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and iindei' hira are branch monasteries in most of tho villages near 
Darahiil, all endowed with lands. 

To tho vvost of Dambal is a ruinod stone nibble fort with a 
Jain temple much out of repair. The fort is a largo enclosure 
with walla in fair repair. 'I'he walls are high, and for the most 
part are built of largo cut stone blocks into wlifeh aro built parts 
of pillars, door lintels, and side posts. In 1750,, Tieffentlialer 
notices it as a stone fort surrounded by a ditch between which and 
the wall was a rampart of earth.* In 1800 Colonel Wellesley 
described the fort as strong and well built with a dry and in some 
places deep ditch and walls about thirty feet high. In 1826 a 
committee of inspection described it as a square stoiio fort of some 
strength. It was surrounded by a dry ditch about ten feet deep 
and by a glacis or raised earthen mound which covered tho works 
to a considorabio height except on the south where a largo pond 
exposed the ramparts. The ditch was well flauked hy round towers 
projecting about twenty feet from tho ramparts and situated about 
fifty feet apart. There were a fow unserviceable guns. The com¬ 
mittee found tho works well built and wanting little repair. 'I'hey 
recommended that a garrison of one or two companies of sepoys 
should bo stationed in the fort with a hundred irregulars and a 
brace of twelve pounders.^ In 1842 Captain Burgoyne and 
Lieutenant Bell, who wore appointed to examine the Bombay- 
Karn/itak forts, described Dambal as a large stone fort about 100 
yards west of the town. It was nearly round, being about 420 yards 
long by about 400 broad. The chief entrance was on tho east by 
four gateways, one within tho other, all covered and flanked by 
strong works. On tho north and west were single gate.s, bothi 
from within. There was a covered way with a parapet and a 
blocked small glacis out of repair. The defences of the fort consist¬ 
ed of eleven unequal faces with angular bastions strongly built 
and fit for ordnance. 'Phe curtains were of the same material and 
were in good ordem. The ramparts were seven to fourteen feet wide 
and had three to four feet high parapets. Tho entire height of tho 
works inclndiug tho parapet varied from sixteen to thirty feet, Tho 
scuth face of the fort, where was a small berm eight feet round, 
was entirely destroyed. The counterscarp of the fort was revetted 
or faced with stone work generally in good order. Round tho fort 
was a ditch about fifty feet wide and fifteen feet deep. Inside of 
tbe fort were a few inhabited houses and the court of the petty 
divisional officer. There was a palace and the ruins of a number of 
houses. The water-supply w.as from a large pond on the west, the 
dam of which r.an obliquely north and south to Avithin a hundred 
feet of the south-west corner of the fort. On the north large 
gardens camo to within a short distance of the works. The com¬ 
mittee found that, if the south parapets wore put in order, from 
its general good condition and tho strength of its masonry, the fort 
was strong enough to face heavy ordnance,® By 1862 tho fort had 


' Dcficription, 1. 501. ' MS. Report, pp. 38-30. 

“ Bt'port dated Befgaiim 5th July 1S12. 
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fallen into ruin. To tlie west of the town is a pond covering 455 
and watering 143 acres. Its dam was raised at a cost of £993 
(Rs. 9930) by the Irrigation Department. It now holds 108^402,000 
cubic feet of water and is largely used for watering the neighbouring 
crops. 

Of five inscriptions at Dambal the earliest and the most important 
is an excellently pi-eserved inscription in forty-five lines dated H)95, 
on a stone-tablet to the left of the small Jain shrine in the fort. 
At the top of the stone are several emblems. In the centre is the 
figure of a woman, apparently the Buddhist goddess Thrd or Tarh- 
devi who is mentioned in the inscription. She is seated in a shrine 
facing full front, and holds in her left hand an opouiug water-lily, 
and in her right hand some other objects. To lier right are a cow 
and calf with the sun above them ; and to her left is the standing 
figure of a man with his hands joined and held to his face in tho 
act of salutation. In front of his hands is the flower of an eight¬ 
leaved water-lily, behind him are two lamp-stands with burning 
flames, and above him is the moon. The body of the inscription 
which is in the Old Kanarese language, in finely engraved and well 
preserved characters of the end of the eleventh century, covers a 
space about 3' high by 2' 1" broad. Round the top of tho tablet 
are also two long lines of writing in the same character and con¬ 
taining three Sanskrit versos. The inscription begins with a 
salutation to Buddha and TarA It records that on Sunday the 
fifth day of the bright half of Mdyh or February - March in the 
nineteenth year (1096) of the reign of the Westeim Chalukya king 
Tribhuvanamalla IT. or Vikramaditya VI, (1076-1127), grants were 
made to two Buddhist monasteries or vihdras at Dambal. One of 
the monasteries is mentioned as built in honour of Buddha by the 
sixteen sdtis or head merchants of Dambal, and the other as having 
been built in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tara by the merchant 
Sainvagayya of Lokkigundi the modern Lakkundi about eight miles 
north of Dambal. The head merchants who built and endowed the 
monasteries are said to be of the Vira Balanja .scct,'^ the class of 
merchants or traders who afterwards became the chief supporters 
of the Lingdyat religion. Tho inscription mentious Lakslimadovi 
the chief queen as governing the district called the eighteen 
agrahdras and the city of Dharmfijjura or Dharmavolal apparently 
Dambal.^ Tho second inscription at the temple of Dodda Basa- 
vanna is dated 1184 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Someshvar IV. (1182-1189) with whom ended the supreme power 
of the Western Chdlukyas. Of the three other inscriptions two 
are on pillars at the entrance of the temple of Kaleshvar, and the 
third is on a stone built into the wall of a well close by and nearly 
buried. The present desdi of Dambal has nine copperplates of the 
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’Other forma in inacriptioiis are Balanju, Bananja, and Bananju, The modern 
form is Banajiga and Banijiga, Tliere is still a division of the BanajigfiS called Jain 
Banajiga. Mr, J. F. Fleet, C.S., C.I.E., in Ind. Ant. X. 1S5. 

^ The eighteen wjraharas appear to have beeneigbteeiiimportant towns scattered 
over the Belvola Three-Imiidred. ITnIi in Belgaum was one of them, Nargiind 
another, and Dambal was perhaps a third, .Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 48 note 3 ; 
Ind. Ant. XII. 47. 
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third Vijayanagar king Harihar II. (1379-1401). The plates are 
about 7^" broad by 10|" long, and are strung on a massive ring, 
the seal of which bears the figure of a boar with the sun and moon 
above it. The plates are strung very irregularly though some of them 
are numbered. The inscription in Sanskrit characters and language 
is written across tht: breadth of the plates. It records how in the 
year 1379 (Shak 1301 SiddhartH samvatsar) Harihar II., while 
ruling at Vijaynagar, divided the district of Gadag consisting of 
sixty-six village.s in the kingdom of Hastinavati into three equal 
shares. One was kept as the king's share, the second was bestowed 
for the religious rites of the gods Trikuteshvar and Virnarjiyan, and 
the third w'as granted to minor village gods and to Brahmans.^ 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Dambal called Dharmdpura 
or Dharraavolal, that is the city of religion, was under the Western 
Clialukyas. In 1095 it had two Buddhist monasteries to wdiich 
grants were made by merchants who professed the Buddhist faith. 
About 1690 under Aurangzeb’s governor of Sdvanur Dambal was 
the head of a revenue division managed by an hereditary Hindu 
officer called the desiti of Dambal.^ In 1778 Haidar Ali (1763-1783) 
took Dharwar, Badami, and eventually the whole country south of 
the Krishna, hut left Dambal, Nargund, Navalgund, and Sirhatti 
in tbe hands of their chiefs on their acknowledging his supremacy 
and agreeing to pay tribute.® In April 1800 Dhundia Vdgh the 
great Mardtha freebooter laid siege to Dambal. During the course 
of the siege Appa Saheb, the son of Parashurdm Bhdu, detached 
against him a force of 5000 cavalry and a la^ge body of infantry. 
Dhundia defeated the detachment and took possession of Dambal 
on the 5th of May. On the 20th of July Colonel Wellesley 
appeared before Dambal, He desoribe.s Dambal fort as strong and 
well built, the wall about thirty feet high, with a dry ditch, in some 
places of considerable depth. In the fort were about 1000 men who 
were summoned to surrender. An hour was given them to consider 
the offer. They declined to accept the summons and the place, which 
had held out against Dhundia for several weeks, was attacked and 
carried by escalade with the loss of a very few men wounded. The 
fort was surrounded by a body of cavalry under Colonel Stevenson 
and by the Mardtbas under Gokhla. It was attacked in three 
places : at the gateway by Major Deese with the piquets .supported 
by two companies of the second detachment of the Second 
Regiment j on one face by Lieutenant-Colonel Capper with the 
grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd and the second company 
of the Second Regiment; and on the other face by Captain 
Maepherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 77th and 
the remainder of the second detachment of the Second Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to force the gnteway, and the party 
on that attack entered the fort by escalade ; the other two attacke 
succeeded nearly at the same time,^ Almost the only loss to the 


1 Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, XII. 338-339, 

Stokes’ Eelgaum, 44 ; West’s History, 21. Wilks’ South of India, IT. 187. 

* Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1803), II, 73. 
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assailants was caused by the breaking of a ladder. The commandant 
of the fort, a Smart Brdhman named Shrinivas Venkatddri Bahddur 
Desdi was summarily hanged, apparently because he refused to 
give up the fort.^ During the Third Maratha War General Muuro 
appeared before Dambal on the 7th of January 1818. After about 
four hours' firing from two batteries, on the morning of the 8th, 
the garrison amounting to 450 men capitulated and engaged not 
to serve against the British during the war.^ In 1827 Captain 
Clunes notices Dambal as a usual halting place on the Dhdrwdr- 
Belari road with 500 houses, twelve shops, and wells,'* In the 
18.58 mutinies the chiefs of Mundargi and Sirhatti attacked the 
Dambal treasury- But as on the previous day all the money had 
been sent to Gadag the insurgent chiefs gained but little.^ 

Devd>r Hubli village, on the Dharwdr-Haliydl road six miles 
south-west of Dharwdr, with in 1882 a population of 674, has a 
Jakhandcharya temple of Shri Rangnath. 

De'V’giri, with in 1881 a population of 2618, is a large village on 
the Bankapur-Ranebennur road about six miles west of Karajgi. 
Devgiri has an assistant collector’s bungalow and temples of 
llanumdn, Basavanna, and Yellamraa. Yellamma’s temple is said 
to have been built by Jakhandchdrya. It has an inscription dated 
Monday the bright half oi Ashddh or June-July 1538 {S. 1460 
Vilamhi samvatsara). In 1875-76 three sets of copper-plates of 
three and four plates each were found In digging the bed of a 
pond at Devgiri. They are all early Kadamba grants, and, though 
not dated in any era, are placed by Mr. Fleet about the close of 
<the fifth century after Christ. One of these grants is on three 
plates about 7'''-5 long by 1"‘8 broad. The ring joining the 
plates is 0"‘2 thick and is an oval 2”'4 by 1"'8. The seal also is 
oval 1"'7 by 1"'4. The device on the seal is a good deal worn. 
It is an animal standing towards the right with its head turned to 
the left, with the figure of a god or a man leaning against it or 
sitting on it. The first plate has four lines of writing on the inner 
side, the second has four lines on each side, and the third has four 
lines on the inner side. All are in Old Kanarese characters in the 
Sanskrit language. The plates record a grant of a field for the use 
of a Jain temple by the heir apparent Devavarma, son of Krishna- 
varma, who is styled the great Kadamba king. The second grant 
is In three plates, about 2"-5 long by 2''-3 broad. The ring which 
joins the plates is about thick and is almost a circle 2 '3 in 
diameter. The seal is oval, l"-5 by 0''-9; the device or writing 
cannot be read. The first plate has five lines on the inner side, 
the second five lines on either side, and the third five lines on the 


1 Governor General to Secret Committee of the Board of Directors, Slst August 
1800 ; Wellington’s Despatches, 1. 69. General Wellesley seems to have afterwards 
regretted that the commandant was hanged without further inquiry. Before he left 
India Colonel Wellesley induced the Government of Bombay to allow the widow of 
the commandant to adopt a son and the son to bear the hereditary title of the family. 
The commandant’s grandson joined the rebellion of 1858 and forfeited his life and 
estates. See above, p. 425. ® Biacker’s Maritha War, 287. 

* Clunes’ Itinerary, 72. ^ Mr. F. L< Charles, C.S, 
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inner side. The language is Sanskrit and the characters are Old 
KdnaresOj small and neatly cut and mostly well preserved. The 
grant is issued from Vaijayanti or Banavilsi and records the gift 
of fields for the use of a Jain temple by Mrigeshvarma, the great 
king of the Kadambaa, the son of Shri Shantivarma in the family 
of Kakustha, on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of Kartih 
or Novejuber-December in the third year of the king’s reign. 
The third grant is on four plates about 8" long by 2"'5 broad. 
'I’he ring on which tho plates are strung is rather hoiit. It seems 
to have originally been circular about 2"’5 in diameter and 0'”‘2 
thick. The seal is oval 1"'2 by 1". The device, which is very 
indistinct, seems to he a sitting or a kneeling figure of a god or man, 
probably of the Jain Jinendra. The first plate has four lines on 
the inner side, the second five each on either side, the third four 
on the inner and five on tbe outer side, and the fourth has five on 
the inner side. The language is Sanskrit, and the character is Old 
K^narese, large bold and well preserved. Tho grant is issued from 
Vaijayanti that is Ranavfisi. It records tlie gift of a village to a 
Jain temple and two Jain sects by Mrigeshvarm.a the pious groat 
king of the Kadarabas on the full-moon day, the eighth fortnight of 
the rainy season, in the fourth year of his reign.^ 

Devihosur village, about ten miles south-west of Karajgi, with 
in 1881 a population of 1286, has temples of Bdnshankari, 
Baavanna, and Bhogeshvar, the B^nshankari temple with four 
inscribed slabs, the Baavanna temple with one, and tho Bhog'^shvar 
temple with two of eleven and twenty lines. Tour other inscriptions 
occur in the village, two in the yard of one Kajannivali, one in a 
field, and one on the dam of a pond to tho east of the village. 

DBa'rwa'r,® in north latitude 15° 27' and east longitude 76° 6', 
forty-eight miles south-east of Belgaum, 110 miles south-west of 
Bijhpur, and about 300 miles south-east of Bombay, is tho head¬ 
quarters of the Dhhrwar sub-division and district. The 1881 cen¬ 
sus returns show that Dharwhr is the fifteenth city in the Bombay 
Presidency, with a town site of 735 acres and a population of about 
27,000 or thirty-six to the square acre,® 

Dharwhr stands 2580 feet above the sea, about seventy miles 
north-east of the coast town of Karwar in North Knnara, forty-eight 
miles south-east of Belgaum, and twelve miles north-west of ITnbli. 
To the north-east, east, and south-east tho country round Dharw4r 
is open for upwards of thirty miles. On the west and south-west, 
within a mile of the town, are several small waving hills. From tho 
north-east, east, and south-east, the town and fort hardly show until 
close at hand. Prom the south, the Collector’s oflBco, tho temple of 
XJlvi Basappa, a few trees on tho north-west, and Mailarling hill on 
tho north first catch the eye, and on nearer approach, the upper parts 
of the German Mission Chapel, and the south of the town come 
into view, Tho approach from the west shows nothing until the 


1 7nd. Ant. VII. ,^3-38 ; Jour, Bom, Br. Boy. Aa. Soc, Xll. 300-325. 

OontTibuted by RAo Bahddur Tirmalriv Venkateali. 

^ Thia includes 671 tho population of Dhdrwilr Cantonment. 
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high ground is climbed on which are the Collector’s office and XJlvi 
Basappa’s temple. The crest of this high ground commands an 
excellent view. The Collector’s office, which is probably the highest 
point for miles round, occupies a most prominent position and com¬ 
mands a view of the surroundings of the town and of the country near. 
Immediately below the office, is Ulvi Basappa’s temple and beyond 
Ulvi’s temple the Mailarling hill slopes to the Bagh pond on the 
south of the town. The town itself, with its seven straggling vil¬ 
lages, is half hidden by the rising ground above the Lai pond, and 
by the fort and station which are embosomed in trees.^ Beyond the 
town a wide and rich plain, about sixty miles long by thirty-six broad, 
stretches east and north-east to a low range of bills, among which, in 
the far distance, appear the holy hill of Tollamma and the hill fort 
of Parasgad. Between April and mid-May the whole of this plain 
is one vast sheet of bare black soil, dotted with green village sites. 
During the rest of the year the plain is gi'een with Indian millet 
cotton and wheat. To the north-east the country rolls thirty miles 
to the hill fort and town of Nargund. To the we.st the plain rises 
in low hills to the eastern end of a spur which stretches thirty-seven 
miles from the Sahyddris. 

The rock on which Dhdrwar is built belongs to the metamorphio 
series and is composed of layers of schist so twisted in places as to 
be almost vertical. This atone is unfit for building houses or drains, 
and house-building stone has to be bi'ougbt from a distance. 
Its position on a slight rise gives Dharwar excellent natural 
drainage. The storm-water discharges north into a water-course 
which runs north-east to the Govankop brook, about three miles 
north of Dh{frw4r. The surface drainage, from the quarter of the 
town which lies to the south-east of the hill, falls into the Bdgh pond 
and the rice fields below it. 

The station of Dharwar may be divided into five parts tbe fort, 
the town, the civil station, the cantonment, and the suburbs. 
The fort covers about seventy-six acres, and has an outside 
diameter of about 800 yards. It has ruinous mud fortifications, 
which were partially destroyed by Government after the 1857 
mutinies. In 1826 Grant Duff described the fort as guarded by an 
outer and inner ditch twenty-five to thirty feet wide and nearly as 
many deep. The defences were of mud and were irregular and much 
decayed.® When built in 1403 {Shah 1325 StMuhiu aamvatsara) 
the fort had only one entrance from the east with four gateways one 
inside the other. In 1660 the gates were improved by order of the 
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> The municipal limits of the city of Dhdrwiir include the village site of Kasba 
Dh4rw:lr, together with fifty-two full and parta of four survey numbers; the 
village site of Hosyellsipur, together with forty-live full survey numbers ; the 
village site of Nirilyanpur, together with four full survey numbers ; the village site of 
Gulganjikop, together with eight full and part of one survey numbers; the village 
Bite of SaidApur, together with two full survey nuniltera ; the village site of MAlApur 
together with six full and parta of nine survey numbers; four full survey num¬ 
bers belong to the uninhabited village of SaptApur ; and sixteen survey numbers 
belonging to the uninhabited village of BAgAtalAo, 

- First Preface, Third Edition (1873), and p. 4St>. 
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eighth BijApur king AH Adil Shdh (16.56-1679). The four gateways 
remain, but are much out of repair. From the inside of the fort 
the first gateway, built in a line with the inner fort wall^ is in fair 
order. It is 12^ feet high and 13feet broad. The arch above the 
gateway and t(ie sides are built with cut granite and iron stone 
and mortar. Its wooden doors, three inches thick, still stand but 
cannot be shut. The inner ditch surrounds the inner fort wall. 
The second gate from inside, thirteen feet high and 15^ broad, is the 
largest in the fort and looks fresh and handsome. Its massive 
wooden doors are four inches thick, and have several beautifully 
carved wooden bars fastened to them by .strong iron nails. The 
upper part and sides of the gateway are built with good cut granite 
stone cemented with mortar. On the top is an oblong slab with, in 
a largo oblong space in the middle of the slab, the following writing 
in Persian : 

When torn by sorrow and ill fortune, call on the famona and 
wonderful Ali. Through the favour of Ali and the might of Muham¬ 
mad, you are sure to find instant relief. 

At the right ends of the text are two small circles, the upper circle 
recording the date 11th Mukarrmn of the year H. 1071 that is a.d, 
1659, and the lower recording; 

On PridayEhidi Sittine-O-Allaff 1071 (that is 1669). 

At the left ends of the square are two similar circles the upper 
circle recording : 

Abdul Gaffar Commandant of the fort of Dha'rwa'r. 

And the lower circle recording: 

Abdulla Captain of the fort of Dha'rwa'r. 

The workmanship of this gateway is different from that of the 
fort wall, the gate being Muhammadan and the wall Hindu. This 
gateway is built in a line with the outer fort wall. Beyond are 
the third and the fourth gateways both of which are totally ruined. 
The four gateways are so placed that an assailant attempting to 
enter has after forcing each gate to pass some distance to one 
side before reaching the next. The three inner gateways face east, 
and the fourth or the outermost gateway faces north. Between the 
second and third gateways, a little towards the east of the road, 
stands a thick slab of stone about five feet high and one and a half 
broad called the Field Pillar or Ran-Stambh. Prisoners condemned 
to death were formerly beheaded in front of this pillar. The 
practice has been continued till within the last few years, heads of 
sheep being offered instead of human heads. 

The residences in the fort were formerly occupied by oflScers of 
the Native Infantry Regiment stationed at Dhdrw^r. Since 1875 
when new lines were built they have been occupied by officers in 
the civil employ of Government. The water-supply of the fort is 
from a large reservoir or hand. Outside the fort is surrounded by 
a broad earthen mound or glacis. 

The town occupies the ground to the east and south of the fort 
and includes the lowest part of DharwAr with its suburbs. The 
original town or petta attached to the fort was to the south-east 
outflanking the fort on the east. It was defended by a low mud 
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wall with a poor ditch. It included the streets now called Mangal- 
v4r, Shukruv^rj and Kam^nkatfca and their intermediate cross lanes. 
The mud wall round the town had five gates, on the north the Kille 
gate leading to the fort ; on the north-east the Mudi-Hanum^n gate 
near Mudi-Hanuman’s temple leading to the village of Hebli; on the 
south-east theNavlur gate leading to Navlur and Hubli j on the south, 
west the Nuchambli gate leading to the Nucharabli well; and on 
the north-west the Tegur gate leading to Tegur village on the Poona 
road. There was a small private gate somewhere between the 
Kille and Tegnr gates for the garrison to escape if suddenly feur- 
prised. The Navlur gate alone remains and it is ruined. Originally 
the town did not extend much beyond the present municipal office, 
where were the houses of Mhdrs and Chambhars, The suburb of 
Dhdrwar stretched from these houses to the Halkeri or Moti pond. 
At present the native portion of the city of Dharwar may be divided 
into two chief parts, the town proper or kasha and the suburbs of 
Dhd,rwdr including Saidapur, Haveripeth, Madihall, Gulganjikop, 
MaMpur, Kamlapur, NArdyanpur, Hos-Malapiir, and the European 
Civil Station. The town or kasha proper of Dhdrwiir is bounded on 
the east by the lands of Dhdrwar; on the north by the open space 
between the town and Hdveri peth, on the north-west and west by 
the fort and the European station, and on the south by the large 
Hirekeri pond. Two long streets, an eastern and a western running 
almost parallel to each other from south to north, divide the town 
into three parts, east, middle, and west Dharwar. Three large streets 
run east and west almost parallel to each other and crossing the north 
and south streets almost at right angles. The first east and west 
street, towards the north of the town, is called the big pond road. The 
second in the middle of the town is called the Karnankatta, and the 
third is to the south of the town. These cross streets divide the 
town into two distinct parts, one on the north of the Kamdn- 
hatta street and the other to the south. Each of these parts 
may be considered to include three sub-divisions, a western, a 
middle, and an eastern, as divided by the two main north and 
south streets. Thus the town proper includes six sub-divisions, 
a western middle and eastern to the north of Karnankatta street, and 
a western middle and eastern to the south of Kamd-nkatta street. 
The northern portion is known as Mangalvar peth that is Tuesday 
town, because in former days a market was held there on Tuesdays ; 
the southern portion is known as Shukravar peth or the Friday 
town, because a market was held there on Fridays. At present 
Tuesday is the market day for the whole city j no Friday market is 
held. All the streets and lanes of the town proper are well made. 
Portions of them have been metalled and the rest well beaten. 
On both sides of the roads are drains partly built with stone and 
mortar to carry off storm and sullage water. In most of the main 
streets and in several of the lanes kerosine lamps are lit on moonless 
nights. About seven-eighths of the houses are flat roofed, with 
roof openings for light and air. The rest are tiled. Windows on 
the side walls of houses are rare. 

The limits of the wards or divisions of the town are complicated 
and in some cases disnuted. Each division has several lanes runnincr 
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east and west. The south-nast division has ten lanes.* It is 
inhabited by Brahman priests and Grovornment servants, the 
hereditary astrologers of Bhdrwar, a large number of Ling^yat and 
Maratha husbandmen, labourers, and Bcdara, two or three gold¬ 
smiths, one or two lungayat priests, and a few Muhammadans. It 
has two Lingayat monasteries, and three Hindu temples of Rayar 
Hanuman, (lopalkrishna, and Mahddov. 

The north-eastern division has eleven lanes.® It is inhabited by 
Pendharis, Mu&almiln labourers, betel leaf sellers and gardeners, 
Ling^at grain merchants, retail shopkeepers and husbandmen, 
goldsmiths, weavers, and shoemakers, and two Vadars. In. this sub¬ 
division is the chief native liquor factory, a few BrMiman priests and 
Government servaute, a Lingdyat and a Velldl ma.son, a few black¬ 
smiths, rope-makers, and dealers in skin, and three temples of Ishvar 
Hanumdn and Kalva, and a goldsmiths’ and three Lingdyat religious 
houses. 

The north middle division has seven lanes.® It is inhabited by 
several Brahman priests, Government servants, the desdi of Dhdrwdr, 
several rich Brahman Lingdyat and Muhammadan merchants, 
Komti merchants, Jingars, retail shopkeopons and grain merchants 
and thoir shops, a few oil pressers, some copper and brass vessel 
sellers, and a fow Lingdyat priests. In this division aro the 
mdmlatddr’s office. Government Mardthi and Kauareao schools, the 
old market, the chief police station, two Lingdyat monasteries, 
Hindu temples ofVithoba, Venkoba, Mudi-IIanumdn and Ishvar, 
Edghaveudra SwdrnTs shrine, a Lingayat temple of Basvanna, 
Ndlband’s mosque, and a few lime kilns, 

The south middle division has ten lanes.* It is inhabited by 
Mddhva Brdbman priests. Government servants and pleaders, 
Maratha Lingayat and Jain husbandmen and labourers, a few 
Musalmans and cotton cleaners, goldsmiths, earthen-pot makers, 
Lingdyat merchants weavers and priests, three or four retail shops, 
and dancing girls. The chief objects of interest in this division are 
three Brdhmanic temples of Kalmeshvar, Ilanumdn, and Ishvar, a 
Jain temple, a Lingayat temple of Virbhadra, two Lingdyat monas¬ 
teries, and a mosque. 

The south-western division has seven lanes.® The chief inhabit¬ 
ants are Lingdyat merchants priests and husbandmen, Brahman 


^ Beginning from the Kavlur gate, the names of tho lanes are two Bedar lanes, 
Kolikera, Udpiraya-galli, Maratba-galli, Kalli-voni, Attikole-voni, Shudra Joshi’s 
vadha, Korvars’ ormusicians’ galli, andOondhli’s galli. 

* Muchandya-galli, Gavachari-galli, Madansetti-galli, Adki-galli, Bhus-galli, Gnnari- 
galli, Mensinkai-galli, Viraktmath-voiii, Ghall-voni, Motohigerri, and Kambar-galli 
or hlaeksmith’s lane, 

^ Mudihanumin-galH, Dattohrao’s g.alli, Tdluk Kacheri-galli, Iliremath lane, Desai- 
calli, Javali or cloth-seller’s MzAr, Vibhuti-galli, Nandikole-galli, Zingar-galH, and 
Eajput-galli. 

'* Kumbdr-galli, Lukmdnhalli, Basti-galli, Deshpdndi-galli, Hetiibli-galli, Mondgalli 
and Hosvoni. 

®Kodanpur.ga!li, Weavers’lane, Dundi-galli, Velligar-galli, Hanutndn-galJi, Kaaba 
Dyamava-galli, and Mullia-galli. 
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priests, rnerebants. Government servanta and pleaders, weavers, a 
blacksmith and several goldsmiths, carpenters, a few Muhammadan 
wasbarmen, dancing girls, and a few indigo dyers. The chief objects 
of interest aro four Lingiyat Tuonasteries, a temple of Uhanri- 
Basappa, two Brahrnanical temples of Bdnahaukari and Venkoha, 
and a mosque. 

The north-western division has ton lancs.^ The chief inhabitants 
are Muhammadan merchants husbandmen and labourers. Govern¬ 
ment messengers, tinmen, coppersmiths, traders, water-carriers, 
grass-cutters, washermen, barbers, cow-kcepers, a few Brahman 
priests. Government servants and pleador.s,indigo-dyers,a few MarAtha 
and Lingayat husbandmen, and labourers, goldsmiths, dancing 
girls, carpenters, earthen-pot makers, and Lingayat priests. The 
chief objects of interest aro Brd,hmanical temples of Dattatraya, 
Narsinh and Hanurndn, a Lingdyat monastery, the Jdma and four or 
five minor mosques, the Persian school-house, and the German 
Mission school-house, on the bank of the Halkori Pond. 

The suburbs fall under five divisions. To the north of the 
main east and west street, and to the east of the Ilirekeri or Moti 
pond, are nine lanes.* This part is peopled by Muhammadan and 
Maritha husbandmen, labourers, Government mr.ssengors, constables, 
and some Uindustdn Brdhrnans. There are three tornplea of Biildji 
Hanamdn and Gauesh, and throe mosques. To the nortli of this 
nine-lane sub-division is the European Protestant burying ground, 
and north of this burying ground is the European cricket ground. 
Beyond the cricket ground to the oast is Hdvoripeth. On tho 
'px.tronie north-east about a mile distant is the new village of Madihall. 
It is bounded on the north, east, and south by Dhdrwdr lands and 
open country, and on tho west by ndveHpetb. In 1832, under the 
patronage of,Mr. Josiah Nisbet the Principal Collnctor, Judge and 
iJessions Judge, and Political Agent in the Southern Mardtha 
Country, Brdhman public officerLS and agents of landholders built 
the new village of Madihall towards the cast of HAvoripeth. For 
some time it was called Nisbetpur after Mr. Nisbet but it is now 
called Madihalla, from the neighbouring brook or halla on tho 
ba.nk8 of which the long and strong grass called madi, used in 
making ropes and swooping brooms, is grown. Madihalla includes 
two long streets running parallel to each other east and west. 
There are no cro.ss lanes. All tho houses here are built of sun-dried 
bricks, and covered with tiles. Tho higher public servants and 
agents of landholders and gardars built aoveral good houses on 
both sides of the southern street. Many are now in ruins, and the 
few that remain are occupied by Brahman priests and poor public 
servants. In the northern street live several Mar^tha husbandmen 
mes.seugers and constables. At the end of the village is a largo temple 
of Narsinh which was built by the lato RJ.o Bahadur Shrinivtisrho 
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^ PenilhAri-galli, Tadkode-galli, Clavli-galli, Langoti-galli, Kumbhlr-galli, Paroga- 
galli, two Itassillpur-galli, .Soddgar-gaJli, and Bisti-galli. 

^ Mutgar lane, Haddukhin’s lane, Bdra Imctin lane, Bhovi Mandi lane, MankalvAda, 
Mochi-galli, Kodi lane, KirpSr.tni lane, and MarAtha lane. 
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Sangit, diwdn to the Principal Collector and Political Agent in 
1832, in front of his lionae -where his family now lives. There 
are four or five houses of Muhammadans. The population is 
entirely dependent on the Dhcirwdr market. The well water is 
sweet and close to the surface. 

About three-quarters of a mile north of the town is the modern 
village of Ilaveripeth. It is bounded on the north by the lands of 
Phdrwdr and Madihall, on the south by the open ground between 
Hdveripeth and Uhdrwdr, and on the west by the open ground 
between Hdveripeth and Narayanpur. Under Bijapur (1489-1686) 
and afterwards under Aurangzob (1658-1707), Dharwdr fort was in 
charge of a commandant, who had a small territory assigned to him 
for the maintenance of the garrison. The town or petta was placed 
under the manager or sarsuhheddr of the district. The same form of 
government was continued under Peshwa Balaji after ho took the 
fort in 1753. The merchants lived in thepette and the markets were 
there. Owing to continual dissensions between the commandant 
and the civil authorities in the town, the garrison were not allowed 
access to the petta and had much difficulty in getting provisions. 
The commandant represented the matter to the Peshwa, who 
ordered a new petta or market to be built for the use of 
the garrison, It was built towards tho north-east of the fort 
in 17.53, and was called Saddshiv peth, in honor of the Peshwa's 
cousin SadtLshivrri,v, who had obtained the order for its building. 
As the market days in the MangalvAr and Shukrav^r street 
in tho town of Dhdrw^r wore Tuesdays and Fridays the new 
market was ordered to bo held on Sundays. It was therefore 
also called Adiivdr peth or the Sunday street. When and 
why the old names were changed iuto the present Hdveripeth 
is not known. In Hdveripeth two long streets, one north 
and south, and the other east and west, cross each other almost 
at right angles. The chief inhabitants are Lingiiyat merchants 
shopkeepers and oil-pressers, Pendhdris, cotton-cleaners, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths. Some rich Muhammadans, several 
Lingdyat and Mardtha husbandmen and labourers, and Lingayafc. 
priests and Musalman beggars also live in this division. 'J'he 
chief objects of interest are four Brdhmanical temples of Hanuman, 
Ishvar, Kareva, and Dydmava, a Lingayat templo of Basvanna, 
two Lingayat monasteries, and throe mosques. Outside the 
northern entrance of Hdveripeth are the Purmaukatti pond and a 
rest-house. 

About a mile and a half to the north of the town is a group 
of five hamlets Gulganjikop, Kamldpur, Hosmdldpur, Mdlapur, 
and Ndrdyanpur, all near one other and forming one large 
village. Gulganjikop lies to tho east, Mdlapur and Kamldpur to 
the north, Hosmdldpur to the west, and Ndrayanpur to the 
south. The boundaries of this group are on the north tho 
lands of Gulganjikop and Mdlapur, on the east the lands of 
Mdldpur between this group and Hdveripeth, on the south tho open 
space between this group and the fort, and on the west the lands of 
Gulganjikop and the jail. The whole group is more like a separato 
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village thau a portion of the city. The atroots are more like lanea 
than roads, being neither paved nor metalled. Except about ten 
with tiles the houses are small and flat roofed. They are chiefly 
peopled by Ling^yat and Maratha husbandmen and labourers. 
There are ten or twelve houses of carpenters and as many more of 
blacksmiths and earthon-pot makers. There are four or five retail^ 
but there is no large wholesale shop. Eour rich merchants throe 
Lingayat and one Rajput, several Musalman and Maratha Government 
messengers and constables, eight or ten families of Musalrnhn 
beggars, and about ten families of Lingayat priests live in these 
villages. The headman of Malapnr is a Musalman, and tho 
.headmen of the other villages are Lingayats. Tho accountants 
of these villages are Brahmans who live in tho town. The only 
objects of interest in the group are two temples of Hanuman, a 
LingAyat temple of Basvanna, two Lingdyat monasteries, and two 
mosques. A little trade in cotton is carried on in these villages. 

To the south-west of the Gulgaujikop group is Saidapur village. 
It is bounded on the north by the open ground south of 
Gulgaujikop, on the east by the fort, on the west by tho ground 
behind the jail, and on the south by the Dhdrwdr-Belgaum road. 
It is peopled by poor Musalman, Maratha, and Lingdyat husbandmen 
and labourers. There are some tiled and several small ilat-roofed 
Louses, but no merchants or Brdhniaus livo here. The village has a 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a f<?w resident_ Catholic Christians. 
To the south-east and west of Saidapur is the civil station and tho 
fort. Between the south-east of the Oollocfcor’s garden and the 
yest of the town, almost in a line with tho middle Karadukatta 
street, is a small nameless village. It is bonnded on tho north by 
tbe road from the town to the Collector's office, on tho east by tho 
north and south main road from Hubli to Bolgaum and the west 
of Dhdrwar, on the south by the Kempgeri pond, and on tho west 
by the Collector’s garden. About 1824, the private servants and 
messengers of the Principal Collector, and the military officers of 
the regiments then stationed in the fort, built several small huts'* 
and houses at this place. Several Musalmdn labourers, and 
Government servants of the messenger and constable clas.s, several 
Bhois formerly palanquin-bearers but now fishermen, some Roman 
Catholic Christians, clerks in Government offices, and some 
Hindustani Brdhmans livo here. About 1833 the jailor dug a 
public well with the help of a few convicts, and his family onjoy a 
piece of rent-free land for its repair. To the south-west of the town 
fs a village originally called Baberpur after Mr. T. H. Baber the 
Principal Collector who built it. It does not now retain that 
name. The boundaries of this village are on the north the southern 
slope of the Maddrmardi hill, on the cast the south-west of the town, 
on the south tho IHrokcri pond, aud on tho west the open country 
towards the main Belgaum-Hubli road. The great south-east and 
west road of the town passes through this village towards the west to 
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the Collector’s ofRce, District Judge’s, and First Class Subordinate 
Judge’s courts, Ulvi Basappa’s temple, the European part of the 
town, and the main road from Belgaum to Hnbli. On the south 
side of this street are Rdo Bahddur Tirmalrdv luilmd^r’s dwelling, 
Satya Bodh’s Bniiumdn’s temple, and four or five houses of 
Brahman priests and others. On tho northern side are Venkatrdv 
BahMur’s large well, Tirmalrav’s rest-house, and houses of three or 
four Brahman Government servants and others. The smaller lanes 
in this new village arc one called the Cbd,vni, and throe Berad lanes. 
The Chavni was originally occupied by the mvdrs or horsemen of 
tho Political escort. It was next occupied by police constables until 
when they were removed to the now police quarters. Mardtha 
labourers and others now live there. The tbree Bedar lanes are so 
called from about a hundred Bedars and some Ilulsars who live there. 
The Bedirrs hire themselves for daily labour or sell firewood. Sonio 
trade in mango and gnava fruit in their season. Thore is a small 
Ilannmdn’s tcmplo in the Olidvni lane occupied by a Bairdgi 
miuistrant, To the north of the new village and towards the west of 
the town are several small and irregular laues of liolorus or Mhdrs, 
Talvarus or village constables, Kurbarus or shepherds, weavers, 
basket-makers, and Kasherus or prostitutes. There is an Akhani 
lane, where live Muhammadan sellers of beads and needles and some 
workers in silk, Gaulis’ or cowherds’ lane, tho two market lanes of 
the old regimental lines where live two or three Muhammadan 
cloth merchants, Kakar lane where live some Pendhari fishers, ^ 
firowood sellers and pony hirers who give ponies on hire and buy and » 
sell fish, Madrasi lane and Korvarus’ or low musicians’ lano where 
live Native Christians from Madras mo.st of them employed as servants, 
in European households. Most of tho people of this locality are 
poor and live chiefly on labour or service and some by begging.. 
Moat of tho houses iu tho.se lanos are small clumsy and dirty and 
the lanes themselves are not clean. Of religious buildings tho 
Holerus have three temples of Durgavn the goddess of cholera and 
her sister Mittriji, the Muhammadans have one or two mosques, 
and the Roman Catholics have a chapel aud a burying ground. To 
the north of the lanos iu tho west of the town aro tho new police 
lines down tho north slope of the rising ground towards the south¬ 
west of the fort. The police force consists of Muhammadans, 
Mardthas, a few Rajputs, and a very few BrJllimans. Close to the 
lanes are a small temple of Murgamma and a mosque. Beyond 
the Police lines are the civil station on tho north and wo.st, and tho 
fort on the east. Outside to tho south-east of the town are two 
Lingd.yab monasteries called Churmuri and Chilal, several houses 
of Bedars and Lingdyats, Rao Bahddur Venkatr^v Principal Sadar 
Amin’s cenotaph, a public sweet water round well known as 
Kopramma’s Well and a rest-house both built by R5o Bahadur 
Tirmalrdo InAmdar the former in memory of his mother. 

The 1872 census returns showed a population of 27,136, Hindus 
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19,836, Musalmans 6797, Christians 493, and ten Others. The 
1881 census returns showed a population of 27,191, including 671 
in the cantonment, of whom 19,709 were Hindus, 271 Jains, 6545 
MusalmAns, 618 Christiana, twenty-four Parsis, and twenty-four 
Others. Excluding the 671 in the cantonment, the remaining 26,520 
give an average density of thirty-six to the square acre over 735 
acres the whole area of Dhfi,rwd,p town. As regards condition 
the people of Dliarwar town may be arranged under four classes, 
the rich with yearly incomes of more than £100 (Bs. 1000), 
the upper middle with £100 to £50 (Rs. 1000-500), the Iowot 
middle with £50 to £20 (Rs. 600-200), and the poor with loss 
,1 than £20 (Rs. 200). Of the rich thero are 125 to 150 families. 
They are chiefly priests. Government servants, lawyers, landlords, 
pensioners, traders, moneylenders, liquor and toll contractors, and 
copper or brass smiths. Of the upper middle class there aro 200 to 
400 houses belonging to almost tho same cla.sses as the rich. Of 
the lower middle class there are 500 to 1000 families, belonging 
almost to tho same classes, with the addition of some oilmen and 
tailors. Of tho poor there are 2000 to 2500 families, chiefly retail 
dealers and craftsmen, excepting copper and brass smiths; a few 
oilmen and tailors, husbandmen, labourers, wanderers, and beggars. 

Except Government servants, whose office hours last from ton to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest 
for two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nine, and 
retire to rest about ten. Among tho rich the women riso about six, 
clean the gods’ room, light lamps before tho house gods, help to 
make ready tho midday meal, dino after their husbands, rest till 
two, go to the temple to worship or hear sacred books or sew or 
embroider at home, help in making supper, and retire to rest about 
ten. In many families, servants clean the iiearth, bring water 
and cook, while the women supply them with pi’ovisions for 
cooking, feed anoint and dross their children and do other 
light work. Except that they rise before six and bring water 
and cook, middle class women pass the day like the rich. Poor 
women, except among Brahmans and other high classes, rise 
about four and grind grain till daylight. After a light break¬ 
fast, they work till about twelve, dine, and rest. After two they 
work till six, mako supper ready, and, after supping, go to bed 
about nine. A husbandman’s wife takes his breakfast to tho field 
about nine, goes home, and makes dinner ready about twelve. 
In the afternoon, she does house work and in the evening makes 
supper ready and sups. In busy times, the men carry their break¬ 
fast with them bo the fields at about si.x in the morning. The wifo 
takes her husband his dinner at twelve, and after two hours’ 
rest, works with him in the fields till evening. She bathes at home 
on Mondays and Thursdays, anoints hersotf with oil and warm 
water once in a fortnight, and goes to the temple on every Monday, 
and on Makarsankrdnti that is January 12th, MaMshivrdtri in 
February, Divdli in October or November, and the first Kdrtik 
Ekddanhi or eleventh in November. 
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The rich generally live in their own houses, which, if let, might 
command a yearly rent of £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100). They have 
one or two servants to cook and bring water, each at a yearly cost of 
£10 to £15 (Bs. 100-1 .'SO) and their dinner,^ and one or two buffaloes 
and a cow, whose milk curds butter and buttermilk are used by 
the family. Buttermilk is sometimes distributed in charity. Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock carriage or a pony cart. The 
yearly coat of food for a family of five, a man a woman, two 
children, and an nged mombor of the family, varies from £25 to £50 
(Bs. 250 - 500), and tho cost of clothes from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200).^ A son’s marriage costs £80 to £200 (Rs. 800 - 2000), and 
a daughter’s, because no oruaraents are given, £G0 to £120{R8.600- 
Rs. 1200). The dowry given to the bridegroom is not included in the 
latter sum. A death costs £15 to £30 (Rs. 1.50 - 500); and a birth 
£5 to £15 (Us. 50 -150).’* •* Upper middle class families live in houses 
with a yearly rent of £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - 50) ; servants cost them 
about £3 to £0 (Rs. 30-60) a year besides dinner. They keep a 
cow or a buffalo, whose milk is used by the family. Most of them 
if Brilhmans, Mardthas, Jains, or Musalnidns, keep a small pony 
and if fnugayats, a bullock to rido on, food costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400), clothes £G to £12 (Rs. 60-120); a son’s marriage 
£40 to £100 (Rs. 400-1000), and a daughter’s, exclusive of the 
dowry paid to the bridegroom, £30 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 500); a death 
about £12 to £20 (Rs. 120- 200); and a birth £4 to £12 (Rs. 40 - 
120).^ Lower middle class families live in hoiise.s with a 


* The avurngo wage detailR are : Cook £10 (Rr. 100) and dinner, water-hearer the 
name, house servant £6 to £10 (Us. 60-1 DO), stable servant £7 (Ks. 74), barber 
and waaheriuan £2 (Rs. 20), and family priest £.7 (Kb. .‘iO), and dinner .and clothes. 1£ 
the priest’s wifelives with the family her coat will be £2 8s. (Ks. 24), and dinner and 
clothes. 

“ The clothing details are : The woman tiro robes or srtrf/s Rs. 12 each, four bodices 
Rs. li each, one pitrimfmr or silk robe Ks. 12.1 and one paithnni or silk and cotton robe 
Rs. 120 lasting five years. The man a laoe-borderud rumdi or handkerchief Rs. 40 
lasting six years, a coat or angarl'lin of broadcloth Rs. 20 or Rs. 30, and twelve cotton 
coats Re. 1 each, two pairs of w.aiatcloths Ks. i0-R>a pair, and a pair of shoes Rs. 2 
each. A child’s clothes coat Rs, 10-1.5. 

•* The ceremonial expenses are : Marria^ for a boy, ornamenta to tliebride Ea. 2000, 
clothes Rs. 500, food Rs. 1000, chiirity Rs. 200, fireworks Rr. 75, musicians Rs. 50, 
ytlliailaki or betel leavp.s and nuts and daucing girl.s Rs. 100 and d inner, l.abour Rs. 75, 
miscellaneous Rs. .5(X). and in tho case of a girl a dowry of Rr. 1500 to the bridegroom, 
total Rr. COOO. Death, wood Rs. 7, priest Ks. 75, money gifts to begging RrAlimans and 
dashaddn or ten gifts Rs. 100, and annakharch or dinner to Brihniaua Rs, 100, total 
Rs. 282. Birth, contiueuientcharges Rs. ,30, gifts to Bi dhmansRs. 2,5, sweetmeats Rs. 15, 
betel loaves and niU8ici.an8 Rs. 10, clothes for the mother and liabc Rs, 50, total 
Rs. 130. The charges for a girl are Rs, 26 to Rs. 30 more than for .a boy. 

■' Tho total details are ; Cook Rs. 72, house servant Rs. 60, stable servant Rs. 60, and 
barber and wasberman Rs. 16, household priest Rs. 3G, •mutiaidi or prieste.s.s Rs. 12, 
Clothe.R, the woman two robes at Rs. Reach and four bodices at Ke. 1 each, pitdmbar 
Rs. 100, good robe Ks. ,70 or Rs. 40 ; tho man two pairs of waistclotbs Rs. 8 each, lace 
headscarf Rs. 26, coat of bandt Rs. 15-20, eight dnt/is or small coats Re, 1 each, and a 
pair of shoes Rs. IJ each ; the boy's and the girl’s clothes cost Rs. 8 each. Marriage, a 
son’s marriage, ornaments Ks. SCiO, clothes Rs. ,700, food Rs. .500, charity Rs. JH, fire¬ 
works Rs. 30, ydlindahi and dancing girls Rs, 7.5 and dinner, labour Hs. 50, 
miscellaneous Rs. 300, and dowry to bridegroom in tho case of girts Ks. 1000. The 
expense of a daughter’s marriage is the same cxcejit that there are no ornaments. 
Death, wood Rs. 7, priest Rs. 60, beggars Rs. 75, padaddn Rs. 10, aunnkharck Rs. 75, 
miscellaneous Rs. .50. Birth, onnfinoment ch.argc.s Rs. 2.5, BrAhman beggars Rs. 2(g 
sweetmeats Rs. 15, ydliadaki Ks. 10, clothes Rs. 30. 
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yearly rent’ of £2 10s. to £3 (R3.25-30); thoir servants cost them, 
about £2 (Rs. 20) and dinner, and the barber and washerman cost 
them 12s. (Rs. 6). They keep a cow or a buffalo about half of the 
produce of which is used in the house and the rest they sell; their 
food costs them £18 to £30 (Rs. 180 - 300), their clothes £4 to £8 
(Rs. 40 - 80), a sou’s rnarraigo £30 to £60 (Rs. 300 - 600) and a 
daughter’s, exchiaivo of the dowry paid to the bridegroom, £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400); a death £8 to £i0 (Rs. 80 - 100 ); and a birth £3 to 
£6 (Rs.30-60).’ The poor live in houses with a yearly rent of \2s. 
(Rs. 6), the barbers and the washermen costing them 6«. (Rs. 3) a 
year. They keep a cow or a buffalo about one-fourth of whose produce 
is used in the honso and the rest is sold ; food costs them £10 to £15 
(Rs-lOO-loO) 3 clothes £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30); a son's marriage costa 
£4 to £8 (R 3 . 4 O- 8 O) in addition to the dowry or terunu; a 
daughter’s marriage co.sts £5 to £10 (Rs. ,50 -100); a death £3 to 
£5 (Rs.30-50); andabirtli£l to£l 10a. (Rs. lO-lS).^ 

The following is a short summary of the present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen : 

Priests, of whom there are about 400 families, are found in all 
parts of the city. They are of two main classes Hindus and 
Musalmans. There are about seven-sixteenths of Brahman priests 
of sects, ono-sixteenth of goldsmiths carpenters and blacksmiths, 
four-sixteenths of Lingdyats, and four-sixteenths of Musalnidns. As 
it is nob a holy place like Ndsik or Pandliarpur, Dharwdr has no 
Brdhman priests with hereditary supporters or yajmdns. Several 
priests are attached to families as family priests, and oHiciate at all 
their religious ceremonies. Soma hold mdms or rent-free lands, 
others are temple priests and beggars. Very few of the priests are 
well off and able to save and occasionally to lend money. Their 
wives do nothing bub house work. Many send their boys to school, 
teaching thorn Kdnareso, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and 
striving to get them into Governniout service. They live chiefly 
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1 The total details are : House servant Ka 48, barber ami washerman E.a. 8. Clothes, 
the woman two robes at Ks- 6 eauli, four bodiee.s at 12 nnnus each, two ^'Ood robes 
Rs. 20 ; the man a two or four year simple headscarf Rs. 10, two pairs of waistcloths 
each at Rs. 3, four dngk at 12 annas eaeh, one coat at Ks, 5, and one pair of shoes 12 
annas ; the eliildron cost Ks. 8 each. Mariiage for a boy, om.anient3 Rs. 400, clothes for 
both boy and girl Rs. 100, food Rs, 100, clinrity Rs. 50, fireworks and oil Rs. 10, music 
Rs. 15, yelliadaU and dancing girls Rs. 25 and dinner, labour Rs. 25, miscellaneous 
Rs, 100, and dowry to bridegroom in the case of girls Rs. 150. Heath, wood Rs. 7, 
priest Rs. 25, gifts Rs. 40, •padadan Rs. 10, annakharcU Rs. 50, Rirth, confinement 
Rs. 20, ceremonies Rs. 10, charity Rs. 5, sweetmeats and musicians Rs. 8, feast on 
twelfth day Rs. 8, clothes for mother and babe Rs. 15. total Rs. 66. The charges on 
account of the last three items are greater on the birth of a son than on the birth 
of a daughter, 

“ The total details are : Barber and w.ashennan Rs. 4. Clothes, the woman two 
robes at Rs. 3 each and one bodice at annas 2, good robes Rs. 10; the man a simple 
headscarf Rs. 5, two pairs of waistcloths at Rs. 2 a p.air, two rtnpfs at 12 annm each, 
and a 12 annas pair of sandals, the boy and girl together cost Ks. 4. Marriage for a 
son, ornaments Rs. 100, clothes for both boy and girl Rs. 25, food Rs. .50, oil gift and 
music Rs. 5, labour Ks. 5, miscellaneous Rs. 5, and dowry to bridegroom in tho 
case of girls Rs. 100. Doath, wood Rs. 5, priest Ra. 5, gifts to beggars in money 
Ks. 10, in food Rs. 25. Birth, eonfincnient cliarges Rs. 10, gifts to BrAhmans Rs. 6, 
sweetmeats Rs. 4, ydliadaki and musicians Rs, 4, and clotliea Rs. 10, 
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in the north, south-east, and middle parts of the town, and in the 
Madihall village. Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and other craftsmen 
support their own priests. Some LingAyat prie.sts hold inam or 
rent-free laiJ.d.s and others are beggars. Of Masalman religious 
oflScerSj some are Kazis or marriage registrars, Mullas or priests, 
Khatibs or scripture readers and mosque sorvants, who bold rent- 
free lands. The rest live by begging. 

Lawyers or Vakils, of whotn there are about fourteen houses, 
chiefly in the town, are Madhva, Sinjlrt, Konkanasth, and SArasvat 
or Shcnvi Brahmans. Sonic of them are rich and .save. The rest 
are just able to make a living. Their wives do house work generally 
with the help of servants. Their boy.s go to school and learn Mar&thi 
Kanareee or English. Few of them have risen to high places in 
Government service. 

Government sorviints numbering about 1000 houses live in 
all parts of tho town. They are Brhhmans of different classes, 
Mar^lthas, Lingayats, Mnsalinans, Ptir.sis, and Christians. Of the 
Brahmans and MarathAs somo hold high places in the revenue 
judicial police aud oducational branches of the service, others aro 
clerks and a few especially MarAthas are messengers and constables. 
A few Lingayats hold high places in the revenue department and 
the rest are clerks. Tho Musalmans are messengers and constables. 
Three or four of thorn are clerks, and a few hold higher posts. Of 
tho PArsis and Christians a few hold high positions and the rest are 
clerks. Of Government servants those in high positions are alone 
able to save. Their wives do nothing but house work, and all but a 
few messengers and constables send their boys to schools. 

Besides tho Civil Surgeon and hospital assistants, there are about 
eight practitioners, four of them Brahman.s, one a goldsmith, aud one 
a MarAtha, kiiowni as vaidyas, one a Musalman hakim, and one is 
a PArsi who is a licentiate of medicine and surgery of the Bombay 
Univorsity. The vaidyas live in tho Hindu quarter of the city, the 
hakims in the Musalman quarter, and tho PArsi in the European 
station. Thero are also two female medical practitioners one a 
MarAtha and the other a Teliuga woman. They belong to the 
prostitute clas.s and live in the Hindu quarter of the city. Except 
the PArsi none of those practitioners perform surgical operations. 
They aro called in ca.ses of sickness and are gcmerally paid 2s. to 
£5 (Rs. 1-50) including all presents, besides the price of the 
medicine. They neither save nor loud money ; hut are fairly off, 
free from debt, and live in rented houses. Tho wives of the male 
practitioners do nothing but house work and their hoys go to school. 
Besides these regular doctors, throe or four barbers bleed and set 
dislocated bones, throe or four Maratha and LingAyat women act 
as midwives, and about four wandering Yaidus prescribe pills or 
mdtrds. 

Of men of means, there aro about one hundred and twenty- 
five landlords, including DosAis, DeahpAnde.s, luAmdars, and 
Government pensioners. Of the landlords somo are Brahmans, and 
some LingAyats who live in the Hindu quarter of the city, aud tho 
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rest Musalmans who livo in tho Miisalman part of the town. Partly 
from the mmihor of dependants and partly from the large sums 
they are obliged to spend on marriages and other coreinonios, men 
of this class are badly olf. Some of them are in debt. 'I'hey send 
their boys to school and some of them have risen to high posts in 
Government service. The Government pensioners are Brahmans, 
Marathas, Musulrndns, Lingiiyata, and Christians. They educate 
their children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 

Of moneylenders there are four Brahmans of all subdivisions, a 
Komti, a Musalmnn, and a Lingdyat. All arc settled in Dhdrwar. 
They are sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well-to-do, some 
of them with capitals of £500 to £800 (Rs. .5000-8000), and one with 
nearly £5000 (Rs. 50,000). No Dharwar moneylender is worth 
more than £5000 (Rs. 50,1)00). They liv(' in their own houses worth 
a yearly rent of £4 to £6 (Rs,40-80). M.'heir woinon do nothing but 
house work and are helped by servants, and their boys goto school 
from seven to fifteen learning Kdnare.se, Marathi, and a few English. 
They lend money to traders, husbandmen, and brass-workers, chiefly 
for trade purposes ; but sometimes to meet marriage and other special 
private expenses. Advances are made sometimes on tho security of 
land houses and ornaraonts, and sometimes on per-sojial security. 
Their rates of interest vary from nine per cent when gold and silver 
ornaments are pleged, to twenty-four per cent on personal or lajided. 
security. Either bonds, or signature in tho day books, withad^Z. 
(4 CCS.) stamp affixed, are always taken. Two books are kept, a day 
book called rojudma or Idrdi and a ledger or kluita. Though they 
often take their debtors into tho civil courts, the moneylenders bear 
a good name for patience and fair dealing. Mdrvadi moneylenders 
number four to six houses, chiefly in the town of DhdrwAr. They are 
most hardworking sober and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. 
They are well off, some of them with capitals of £200 to £400 
(Rs. 2000 - 4000), living in rented houses worth a yearly rent of 
£l 16», to £2 8s. (Rs. 18-24). Their women do nothing but house 
work. Their boys are in Marwdr. They make advances to traders 
shopkeepers and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and 
sometimes to meet marriage and other expenses. They always 
require bonds and mostly take bouses, fields, and ornaments in 
mortgage. Their nominal rates of interest are the same as those 
charged by Brahman, Lingayat, and Musalniciu moneylenders, but in 
addition to interest, when making an advance, under tho name of 
discount manoti and balta, they levy special cesses each of two to 
five per cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same books 
as Brahman moneylenders. As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and unscrupulous if not dishonest practices. Besides these 
moneylenders, an oil-seller and one or two puKso-sellcrs lend money. 
Moneylenders' clerks are almost all Brahmans. They write Modi 
and Kiinareseaud are paid £7 4.'?. to £9 12a. (Rs,72 -96) a year. 

Moneychangers or sardjs, numbering about twelve houses, are 
chiefly Brahmans, Komtis, and one or two Lingdyat.s. They are 
patient and thrifty and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 100 - 600). They live in houses of their own, worth a 
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yearly rent of 12s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 6 -12) j their women do nothing 
but house work, and thoir boys go to school, where many of them 
learn English. They enter Government service and ono has risen 
to the post of deputy collector. The moneychanger sits in his shop 
or by the roadside, buying and selling ornaments, and changing 
copper and silver coins or copper coins. Those who sit by tho 
roadside are called chinvdrs. They give copper for silver and 
silver for copper and levy a charge of (Jd.) (-\£r.)on each rupee. 
Kavdis or shells are never used in Dharwhr. Resides the above classes 
one or two Shirapis earn their living as moneychangers. 

Grain-dealers, numbering 200 to 300 families, are found all 
over tho town and suburbs. They include Lingdyats, Brahmans of all 
classes, Mardtbds, Musalmans, Shirapis, Gavlis, and Kurubars. They 
belong to two classes, wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale 
merchants, of whom there are altogether about twelve or thirteen, 
are chiefly Lingayats with two or three Musalmans. They are rich, 
bringing or buying wheat and niillot from Bagalkot in North Bijapur 
and Rfinebennur and Gadag in Dharwar and tho neighbouring 
villages ; and rice from Haiiyal and Mundgod in Kanara, Hulkop, 
Honigatti, Karkop, Kalghatgi, and other neighbouring villages. 
They dispose of tho grain to retail sellers. They live in their own 
houses worth a yearly rout of £2 4s. to £6 (Rs.24 -60). Their wives 
do nothing but house work and their boys go to school. The retail 
grain dealers, who aro chiefly Ijingityats, Mardthas, Musalmans, and a 
few Brahmans, are found all over tho city. They often carry on their 
trade partly by borrowed capital. As a class they are poor, living 
some in their own and others in hired houses worth a yearly rent 
of 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5). The wives of some of them sell in their 
shops. They buy partly from htisbandmcu in the markets, and 
partly from wholesale grain dealers. They arc hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Some have a bad name for cheating thoir customers 
by using more than ono set of measures. 

Vogetablo-sellers, of whom there aro about one hundred houses in 
different parts of the city are Lingayats, M arathds, Musalmdns, and 
Bedars. They aro hardworking, thrifty, honest, and sober. Asa 
class they aro poor, living from hand to mouth in houses of a yearly 
rent of Is. to 2s. (Re. 4-1)- Their wives work as saleswomen, and 
their boys do not go to school. Tho gardeners grow their own 
vegetables, and the others buy from gardeners. They sell to all 
consumers and to neighbouring villagers, who buy on market days. 
Head-loads of fuel in the morning and of grass in the evening are 
brought for sale in the market or in tho town by Bodar, K4kar, 
Pendhdri, Mh^r, and other women, Bedars and Mh^rs bring fuel 
from oight or nine miles and do not got more than 6cZ. (4 as.) tho 
head-load. They live from hand to mouth. The grass is their own 
property or is brought from wholesale sellers who buy up entire 
meadows or kurans and stock tho grass in largo heaps or hanvis outside 
the town. 

Sugar and Spice dealers aro of two classes, wholesale and retail. 
The wholesale dealers Lingayats and Komtis number about eight 
houses. They live chiefly in Dh^rw^r town in Haveripeth. They 
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are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and well-to-do with capitals of £I00 
to £200 (Rs. 1000 - 2000), living in houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 4s. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 12-^18). Tlieir women do nothing but bouse 
work and their boys go to school from seven to fourteen. 'Idiey 
bring spices from Belari, Kadapa, Rangalur, and Bombay and sell 
them to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and .spice dealers tiict’e are 
about thirty houses chiefly la’ngdyats, Komtis, and one or two 
Musalmdiis. Tito retail dealers are not well off. Their capitals 
vary from £10 to £20 (Rs, 100-200), and they live in houses worth 
yearly rents of £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 12-lb). Their Avomtm do 
house work and sometimes sell in their shojts; their boys are sent to 
.school. They buy from wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 
Dealers in sugar and spice also deal in salt. There are no 
separate salt sellers. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes, Lingdyat Gaiiigerns and others of all 
castes. About eight families of professional oil pre,sscrs and sellers 
are scattered over the town, besides four families in Narayanpiir. 
All of theso are Lingayats. Each family or group of families has 
one or two oil presses in their houses, in which they press sweet 
oil from the seed of the ;ye?/w and gur ynllu varieties of sesamum, 
from pundi or hemp.scod, agsi or linseed, and knlkadli or groundnuts. 
Many of them are wholesale dealers. They buy large quantities of 
imported sweet oil, as well as oil pressed in Dharwdr and sell it 
retail. Besides those most grain and other merchants deal in 
sweet oil. They live in substantial houses of their own worth a 
yearly rent of £2 8s. to £4 IGji. (Rs. 24-48). The retail sellers live 
in houses yielding a yearly rent of Gs. to 12a. (Rs. 3-6). Their 
wives soil oil in their own houses or in the market. Their boys 
seldom go to school. Of late the Dhitrwilr oil-pro-ssers and dealers 
in country oil have .suffered greatly fi-om the competition of korosine 
oil. Almost every shopkeejjer, and every other person who has 
a few rupees to .=iparo, import.s and sells kerosine oil. Even some of 
the professional uil-pressers themselvos sell kero.sine. Bo keen is 
the competition that some professional oilmen have been obliged to 
give up tlioir heroditaiy trade in oil and take to nciw pur.suit.s. 

Of Butter-sellers there are about twenty-seven houses of Gnvlis 
_^or cowherds living in Dhdrwar town and in Haidapur. 'I’heir 
women sell milk and curds or mom-ru. As tlieir buttermilk ia 
mixed with water, Brahmans, Jjingayats, Jains, Komtis, and Rajputs 
do not buy it as they hold it impure. They live in houses worth 
a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Ka.R-6). Their wives do liouso work, 
churn buttermilk and make and sell butter. Their boys do not 
go to school. The local .supply of butter falls short of tlm demand 
and large qua.ntitie.s of butter are brought by bte Hindu market 
women from the surrounding villages in small e.artben jars called 
chatgis to the Tuesday market. People buy .and clarify this butter 
and use it. Grain and spice dealer.s also buy a good deal of this 
butter on market days, clarify it, and keep it for retail salo, in 
largo round earthen jars called koilds. d'hoy sometimes export the 
clarified butter iii tin cans to Bombay. 

^ Milk-sellers or Gavligerus, numbering about fifty houses, are 
Lingayats and Mar^itlids. They are settled in Dharwar and Said^pur. 
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They are poor but not in debt living in their own houses with a 
yearly rent o£ 12s. to £1 4s. (Rfi.{)-12). The women soil milk and 
their boys do not go to school. They kcep^cows and buffaloes and 
soli milk to all classes. 

The liquor contract of the Dhtlrwar sub-division is farmed every 
year to the highest bidder. In 1883-84 it was let for £3400 
(Rs. 34,000). The contractor manufactures country liquor in his 
distillery in tho north-east of the town and sells the liquor in two 
retail shops. The liquor ie made by boiling coarse sugar or gul 
with a bark called hiaUad loti, or ippi that is Bassia latifolia flowers, 
or with the kernel of the woodapple. Country liquor is sold at Is. 
to Is. Cd. (8-12 «.=,■.) a bottle, according to its strength and quality. 
Except Brahmans, Linghyats, Komtis, and Jaius, all classes drink 
openly. Tho chief consumers are Musalmhus, and H{derus, Bedars, 
and other low caste Hiudns. Eiiropt.'an liquor is imported into 
Dharwar and sold in retail by two or three Pdrsi merchants in the 
town. Besides country spirits toddy or fermented palm juice is 
sold at l^d. (1 a.) the bottle. The right of tapping wild-date palms 
in the DharwAr sub-division was sold in 1&83-84 for £1102 10s. 
{R.S. 11,025). 

Bedars and Mardthas gather honeycombs when in the forests 
and hills cutting firewood. They soil the honey to townspeople or 
sugar and spice merchants at about Gd. to 2iJ. (Re.^-I) according 
to the size of the comb and the kind and quantity of tho honey. 
Honey is of two sorts, a superior kind gathered by large boos and 
an inferior kind gathered by small bees. Up to about 1840, the 
privilege of gathering honey from tho forests of each revenue sub¬ 
division of the district of Dharwdr was yearly sold to the highest 
bidder. About 1840 Government abolished honey sales. Within 
tho last ten years tho officers of the forest department every year 
sell tho right of gathering forest honey to tho highest bidders. 
During the three years ending 1882-1883, tho honey farm yielded 
£60 10s. Gd. (Ra. 008-1) in the four sub-division.s of Dhdrwar, 
Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Ildngal. Sugmi' and spice merchants 
buy honey from the honey-gatherers and keep it in earthen jars or 
glass bottles and sell it to consumers at about Gd. (4 as.) a sker of 
twenty tolds or rupees. Sometimes the houey-gathorors still the 
honey direct to consumers. 

Sellers of cotton wool and silk clothes number abont fifty. They 
live chiefly in Mangalvar Beth street, while some who live iu 
Haveripeth havo shops in Mangalvar petli. They are chiefly 
Lingayats, a few Brahmans, eight or ton Shimpia, and about fifteen 
Marvadia. All the Lingayat and Marvudi merchanta are whole¬ 
sale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of £500 to £800 
(Rb. 5000 - 8000). Tho rest havo little capital and carry on their 
business by borrowing. There are also two joint stock company 
cloth shops. O’hey sell both hand-loom and factory-mado cloth, and 
besides importing from Bombay, Bangalnr, BeMri, Belganm, Gadag, 
Hubli, and Tadpatri, buy cloth from the hand-loom weavers in 
Gadag, Ilebli, and the neighbouring villages of the Dhdrvvdr district 
and in Kittur, Ilongal, and other neighbouring^ villages in Belgaum. 
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They sell the cloth to retail dealers and consumers. The women of 
the cloth sellers do nothing but house work and most of their boys 
learn to read and write. The retail sellers are Shimpis and Miirvadis, 
of whom there are about twenty houses. The woollen cloth is chiefly 
flannel, and broadcloth brought from Bombay, and used by Grovorn- 
ment servants, lawyers, and others of the richest class. White 
blankets called dhdhlis are in great demand both among the rich 
and poor, as all high caste Hindus wear them after bathing. Silk 
waistclothsj bodices, and haudkerchiofs are brought from Bombay 
and I’oona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes who buy 
them at tho time of weddings and when a woman comes of ago. 
Besides by the regular dealers, cotton cloth is sold by one or two 
Bombay Bohora peddlars. Tho Salis sell the produce of theirlooms 
in tho market on Tuesdays. Rough blankets or kamhlin are 
brought from tho neighbouring villages and sold by Kurubars or 
Dhangars. All tho leading cloth shops aro in Javli Peth, which is 
a portion of tho old market in tho Maiigalvar part of the town. 
Most of the valuable cloths are sold hen’e. lland-wovon cloth of 
small vaUiOj brought by weavers living in tho neighbouring villages 
on market days, is sold in the new Robertson market outsido of tho 
town. 

Shoe-sollors are all Madegorus and Mochigarai'iis. Details aro 
given under Leather Workers, 

Ornament-sellers of whom there are about fifty houses in nil 
parts of tho city include five moncylendoTB or nardfs, twenty 
goldsmiths, five Manigars, and fifteen bangle-sellers. Some 
account of them has been given under these heads. Sarafs and 
goldsmiths soli gold and silver ornaments, Manigars soil lac and 
China glass bracelets, and bangle sellers sell glass bracelets of 
different colours, description, and sizes. 

Animal-sellers are generally poor though some of them arc mcTi 
of capital. They bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, poni('S, .sheep, and 
goats on Tuesdays to the market from tho surrounding villages, 
and from Narguud, Navalgund, Hnbli, Ranebennur, and Maisur. 
They are Lingayats, Marathsis, Musa.lm:ius, and dains. I’ho cattlo 
of this country is of tho common sort and costs £2 to fG (Rs. 20- 
60) for bullocks and buffaloes, .6110a. to £3 (Rs. 15-30) for cows, and 
2 s-. to 8s. (Ra.l -4) for sheep. Mai.sur cows and bullocks of superior 
breed are brought only by Maisur people. They cost £10 to ,£30 
(Hs. 100-300) a head. 

Besides sugar, kerosine oil, and furniture, Pdrsis, Bombay 
Musalnnins, one or two DhArwar Shimpis and a few ordinary 
tradesmen sell drugs, hardware, paper, and almost all European 
articles except liquor which is sold by Farsis and Bombay Musalraans 
only. The miscellaneou.s articles of Eui-opean make which aro most 
used by natives are pajx'.r, castor oil, lavender-water, scents, quinine, 
penknives, scissors, needles, inkstands, and match-boxes. 

There aro about twelve brokers or dddh in Dharwar. Two or 
three Komtis are employed exclusively upon this work, and get 
from the sellers a commisaion of 3d. to 6d.(2-4 as.) for each cartload 
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ot goods other than grain, such as sugar, coarse sugar or raolasaes, 
heteluuts, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernels, salt, turmeric, dates, and spioca. 
The I'omaming ten brokers arc Lingdyata, who keep their own shops 
and act as brokers to other shopkeeper-s and traders, 

Husbiindmon, of whom there art; about 400 houses, aro found in 
all parts of the city. They are Lingiiyats, Mariithas, Bedars, 
Mhdrs, and Musalmaus. They aro hardworking and sober, and aro 
not extravagant oji marriage and othtT occasions. At the satno 
time they are (iarclcss and wanting in thrift and wasteful in many 
of their ways, and free-handed to excess in their gifts to village 
servants. Except in ploughing, the women help in almost every 
process of husbandry, and after they aro eight years old, the boys 
aro too useful in minding cattlo and watching lield.s to be spared to 
attend school. They have houses of their own worth a yearly rent 
of 8.S'. to 12 a'. (R.S. 4- 6) ; they have generally two pairs of bullocks 
and sometimes four and a pair of two he-buffaloes. Some Maratbas 
Lingayats and Mhdrs employ them.selves as farm servants; others 
have rich watered land woll tilled and yielding valuable crops. Still 
most of them are in debt, foolishly taking advautago of the money¬ 
lender's readiness to make them advances. The chief fruit and 
vegetable growers are Marathas, Ling/iyats, and Musalraaus.^ 

Several monoyedmon, Lingayats,Maratbas,Gavlis, and Musalmdns 
purchase yearly from Governnumt the gra.s,s grown on meadows, and 
hire servants to cut, sheave, and carry the grass, whieji is stored 
in large heaps or hunvl.'i outside of the town. Tho grass is sold at 
about to lOs. (Us.3-5) the thousand bundles. 

Rico is pounded or g’rouud in wooden grindiug-niills by Lingayats 
Miisalmans and Maratbas of the labouring class. They pound or 
grind and clear the rice and sell it throughout the year. They also 
sell rice wholesale and sometimes in retail. Their women help in 
cleaning rice. They are fairly well-to-do and livo in all parts of tho 
town. Soniotinies tho rich employ them in pounding and cleaning 
rice for home use. 

Almost all sellers of articles of native furniture, earthen pots 


“The vegetables grown in the rainy season are: (1) Vcgetablea whiiae fruit' 
only is useii hnuli, mnUsvvnii, setvali, htnjal, keri, padml, chavalli, iiunsin, 
donmeimn, tuUal, hadui, kumfial, rltej/ai -ladni, eemhi, ulasaudi, advldtagal, 
(upad-hiri, bc.sides such Europeau vegetables as peus ainl beaus. (2) Vegctablca 
■W'liose leaves only are used raji-jrr, hand, menthc, vliidi, kudir/urija, skirgi, kiraksali, 
glioU, hiresopjiu, mbiiski, rhakntl, pulOniipnchi, chatidralmtiji, hongunni, vanderi/t’., 
koUambri, fhV'j'inni, hiki, aijotnmou, .and gvrji, besides sueh European \ egetable3 as 
eabbago. (3) Vegetable-s -whosn root.-: only are used nlhijaddi, mulangl, gajri, 
vrlnjaddi, savariiiiaddi, hnlrakslutijaddi, suuihranigaddi, inarginnsn, and siararjigaddi. 

The vegetables growji in the cold season aro ; (1) Vegetables whose fiiiit only is 
■used araii, ladtii, ehegachi, savali, hi'/idl, nut/iji, totUd, halgumbal, sandigiiivndial, 
kasiavari, cheparadamri, haladavari, balkadli, and clullavari. (2) Vegetables whose 
leaves only are used kadli, kusibi, tjenasu, and jiundi. (.3) Vegetables -whoee roots 
only are used (fennsu, -urnleguddi, and Rome other roots gro-wn in the rainy season. 

In the hot season, except whore pond, 'W'cll, brorjk, oi' river 'Water is available, 
vegctahles are seldom grown. The fruits are : nirala, mar/in, pidria, halsin, anjur, 
ddtirnb, siiapimlla, ramphala, bali, nimbi, paragi, huri, karaUi, atii, belml, putti, 
black and white grapes, water and musk melons, pappai, kaki, kambli, 
popflmous, Piuc-appIcB and oranges do not grow except in one or two gardens a* 
KhirwAr. 
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wooden boxes, bedsteads, stools, cai'pets, and mats, aro makers as 
well as sellers. They are settled all over the town living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of Jil 4if. to £2 8s. (R3.12-24). Brass and copp(!r 
vessels are made at Dhd,rwar only by two Muhammadan families. 
But they are imported from H.ubli, Poona, and Ndsik by Jain Bogars 
who sell thorn retail. The Bogars live in houses worth a yearly 
rent of £2 Ss. to £4 lG.s. (Es. 24- 48). Couches, chairs, and other 
articles of Europoan furnir.uro aro sold by about threo Farsi 
merchants and two or three ITindu carpenters. 

The women of tho rice pounding and grinding class purchase 
togarij hadli, uddu, hesaru, and other puLse from hu.sbandmen or 
shopkeepers and prepare lidii or split 2 )ulse. 'I’hey grind tho pulse 
and separate the hue parts called liudi from Lh(j husk and sell tho 
bidli wholesale or retail to consumers, of whom there are many 
from tho neighbouriug villages. Tho husk is sold and given to 
caLtle. Pulse-sell(irs live in all parts of tho town. Sometimes rich 
peoplo employ them in grinding pulse and making it into htdl.i for 
home use. 

Grain is roasted by Pardeshis, Eingdyats, Mardthds, and Komti,?, 
who roast rice, gram, and peas. Eoastod rice is prepared in three 
forms, avalaki, chwnuuri, and aralu. Roasted kadii pulse is called 
futhani. Some of tho gi’aiu-roasters have shops. They are poor 
and live in different parts of the tinvn. 

Sweetmeat-makers also called Halvais or Mitluligars, of whom 
there are about twonty-fivo familie.s, are Mardthds, Pardeshis, 
Liiigdyats, and Koukaui Brdhmans living in Mangalvdr Peth arid in 
tho old Rogiineutal Linos. Many of them are old settlers in Dhdrwdr. 
They prepare pedhea, harjis of three kinds, halicu, Uiohri, and ke^hri,, 
and bathdsa, hendhn, and kalUayiisdi. At fairs and during the lloli 
festivals in March - April they prepare neckl.nces of figures of sugar 
and milk as also sugai' figures of cocoanuts, teinplo.s, palanquins, 
horses, elephants, and fruit. All classes buy these. Pardeshis 
and Brdlmunis prepare hundeda and ether htddigi or sweetmeat 
balls and threo other kiuds of swootnuiats jilihi, chttkii, and 
gilLjinchi. Very religious Brahmans do not oat tlicse as they ai'o 
considered impure. 

Some account of oil and liquor makers und sollors has beeti 
already given. 

There are about sixty families of butchers. About twenty of 
th(!in are Lads and the rest MuSalnmns. 'Die Lads are mutton 
butchers alone, and of tho Musalinans some are mutton and some beef 
butchers. They live iu the north-east and north-western parts of 
tbc to^n and a few live in Haveripeth, 'Dicy buy cattle and sheep 
on market day.s from shejiherds or otlier caLl.lo dealers. Lingayats 
and Brahmans object to sell their auimals to tlicse men. A mutton 
and a beef market bave been newly built by tho municijiality. 
There are also two slaughter houses one for slaughtering slieep 
and goats and the other for .'■.hmgbtcring cows and bullocks. 

lEshermeu, nnmberiug about twenty housc.s, belong to the Bhoi 
or Ambikar that is river sailor classes aud arc all settled in the town. 
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They are hardworking and orderly but fond of liquor, and poor, 
living in housea with a yearly rout of not more than 6.v. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3-4), and earning about 6o^. to 9d, (4-6 ns.) a day. They are 
generally in debt. Their women help in selling fish; their boys do 
not go to school. Besides selling fish the men caiTy palanquins. 
Several Bhoi women buy dried fish from the neighbouring Portugueso 
territory and sell it to consumers. 

Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmdns, Mardthas, and Bhoig, on 
market days or daily in their houses. Some Maratha and Musalmdn 
hushandmen also sell hens and eggs. 

Stono-cutters or Kallukattakarus aro Mardthds and Vaddars. 
Thera are about twenty families. They live in different parts of 
the town. They aro sober and hardworking and earn lif, to Is. 6d. 
(8-12 as.) a day. They prepare carved stone work, stone idols, 
and all stone work. The women gather and sell dried cowdung cakes 
and help the men. 

Bricks are made by about twenty families of Marathds 
Musalinans and Liugayat.s. They livo chiefly in thf) town of 
Dhdrwdr and in the village of Maldpni*, and make burnt bricks and 
small rod tiles in the neighbourhood of the Gulganjikop and 
Kempkeri ponds. The bricks soil at about 14i‘. (Rs. 7) aud tiles at 
8 s. to 14.S. (Rs, 4-7) the thou.sand. They are sober, honest, well 
behaved, and hardworking but dirty. They are a poor class, living 
in their own houses worth a yearly reut of 6«. to 12.9. (Rs. 8-6). 
With the help of their wives they gather rubbish for their kilns and 
bring it either on their heads, on assos, or carts. Their boys, who 
never go to school, help them when about ten years old. They earn 
6 <;(. to 7^d. (4-5 as.) a day. 'Fhoy make no earthenware. People 
of the labouring class raako sun-dried bricks but not tile.s, and sell 
them at 69. to 8.9. (Rs, 2-3) the thousand. 

See Brick-makers and Earthen-waro makers. 

Carpontcu's, all Punchiils, number about seventy houses and live 
in all parts of the town and in Saidapur and Ilosynllapur. They are 
hardworking and sober, and have .steady and well-paid employment. 
They have no capital and livo in houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. 
to I2,v. (Rs. 3 -6). Their wages arc high varying from Is. to l-s. Gd. 
(8-12 as.) a day and they are seldom without work. fl’hey 
do not work as labourers. Their women do not help except in 
looking after the house. Boys begin to work from ten or twelve. 
Some go to school. Besides house-building, which is thoir chief 
occupation, they make carts, field tools, and furniture. They have 
no special skill aud only make articles to order. 

Of Blacksmiths who make hinges, locks, and other fittings, some 
account is given below under Iron-workers. 

Lime-burners or Sungardrus, of whom there are about forty 
bouses living chiefly in the town, prepare lime or chuuain. The 
lime is prepared by burning in kilns two parts of small pieces 
of limestone aud throe parts of charcoal. The limestone 
they bring in carts from fields about two miles east of Dh5,rw5.r 
and the charcoal is brought from charcoal-makcrs. They buy 
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manure in Dh6rwd,r, at about ten cartloads tbe rupee, carry it, 
and spread it on the fields. In return, the owners of the fields 
allow the lime-burners to dig for limestone in different parts of 
their fields, and to carry away as many cartloads of it as they can 
so long as they fill the holes. Thus limestone costs the burners 
as much as they pay for the manure and the hire of labour, that is 
about Qd. (4 as.) for a cartload of ten baskets full. Each ba.sket 
holds about eight DharwAr shers of twenty tolda or rupee-weights 
each, and one hundred and twenty shers make one hci'u. Charcoal 
is bought at a rupee for a j-diara of eight baskets full. One 
hundred and twenty-eight shers of limestone and 193 of charcoal 
^ are put into a kiln and the kiln is lighted. In twelve hours the 
limestone is turned into one hundred and twenty-eight shers of 
lime, which fetches about 6s. (Rs. 3). Each lime-burner’s house 
has three or four kilns in front of it. The kilns aro circular in 
form and about five feet high with an inner diameter of two and 
an outer diameter of four feet. The women help in doing the kiln 
work and selling the lime either in the market or in their houses. 
They are poor, but have houses of their ow'n worth a yearly rent of 
8 s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6). Their boys do not go to school; they begin 
to help their parents when twelve years old. 

Thatchers are Llug(iyat Mardthda or Musalmdn labourers. They 
are employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the rainy season. 
They are engaged either by contract or daily wages averaging about 
Qd. (6 as.) a day. The thatching season lasts for about sii weeks 
from early April to mid-May. 

There are about eleven houses of painters called clntrahars or 
jingars. They live in their own honaes worth a yearly rent of 6s, 
to 12s. (Rs, 3-6). They paint house fronts with well drawn and 
well coloured figures of considerable grace and naturalness. They 
also draw similar figures on paper and paint wooden cradles 
and figures of nativo idols, especially earthen figures of Ganpati 
and Kdm during the Ganesh-chaturthi in Septcmber-October and 
the HoH-hunvi in February-March. The figures sell at Is. to £5 
(Rs. ^-50). 

There are about 400 houses of weavers, most of them Lingayats. 
They are hardworking sober and orderly. Some live in their own, 
and others In hired houses, paying a yearly rent of 6-9. to 12 p, (Rs. 3-6). 
They work on borrowed capital and are generally in debt. The 
women arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process 
of weaving. The children are early useful and are seldoin spared 
to go to school. They weave waistcloths, women’.s robes or .siris, 
and all sorts of coarse cloth with silk or cotton borders. They 
suffered much in the 1877 famine, but are again (1884) well employed 
though poorly paid. Most of the cloth used at Dharwfir is brought 
from Hubll. 

Tailors or Shimpigerus, numbering about 120 bouses, are mostly in 
the town of Dhdrw^^r. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
have a had name for stealing portions of cloth given to them to sew. 
A few are fairly off, free from debt, having credit and being able 
to save. The rest are poor, some free from debt, and others in debt. 
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They live in bouses of Ihoiv own, worth 12,‘f. to 16s. (Rs. 6-8) a 
year. They make and sell clothes. Some are employed on regular 
wages in European families and all have steady employment. The 
men earn about (id. (4 a.s.) and the women’] |q?. (1 a.) a day. 

Leather-workers, numbering about seventy-five houses are of four 
classes, Holorus, iVfadigems, .Dhorarus, and Moehigararus. Most of 
them live in the outskirts of Dhnrwar town and in the village of 
Ilosyellapur. ^I'bcy are hardworking and fairly sober and well 
bchav(!d. But they are very dirty, quarrelsome, and fond of liquor 
and amusement. Many of thorn aro in debt, and live in small houses 
and huts worth a yearly rout of 4,v. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). They have steady 
employment, the men earning about 6d. (4 as.) a day and the women 
about 3d. (2 as.). Boys help after they are ten and are almost never 
sent to school. The Dhors tan and dyo lonther rod, the Madigorus 
and Mochigararus make shoes, boots, sandals, water-bags, leather 
ropes and whips, and soli their wares partly in the market place and 
partly in their houses. 

Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom there are about 
eighty-eight houses in all parts of the city. They are fairly sober 
and hardworking but have a bad name for cheating and delay. 
Many live in their own houses and arc well-to-do. Others live in 
hired houses worth a yearly rent of Os. to 12«. (Rs, 3-6), and many 
are in debt. When at work they earn about Is. (8 as.) a day, 
but work is not constant, and some of them, both men and women, 
have to eke out their living by labour. They make gold and 
silver ornaments to order and also a few brass vessels for sale. 
People have no faith in their honesty, and when they employ them, 
either call them to their houses or watch them when at work. A, 
goldsmith is paid 14d. to Sd. (1-2 as.) for gold work and 
sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) the tola or rupee weight, and for 
silver work to 6d. (i-4 as.). Though not prosperous as a 
class some of them send their children to school and ono of them 
is in the service of the Dharwar municipality. 

There are six casters’ houses in the town of Dhdrwar. They 
make bellmetal toe-rings which are worn by women of the labouring 
class. They aro fairly olf and have shops. The women do house 
work and sometimes help tho men. 

Except by two Mnsalmaus, no brass or copper ware is made in 
Dhilrwar. About thirty families in Dhdrwdr bring brass and copper 
vessels from Hubli, Terdal, Poona, and other places and sell them in 
Dharwar. Of these about ton aro Jains. 'J’hey obtain soldered copper 
and brass vessels from Hnbli and entire ones from Terdal, There are 
two Telingas and a few Mus.almans who obtain soldered brass and 
copper vessels from Poona. A11 of them are settled in Dhdrwdr in their 
own houses, worth a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 12 - 24). They 
are intelligent, sober, prosperous, and hardworking. Some of them 
have capital and all aro free from debt. The women do house work. 
Jain w'omen purchase glass bangles and fit them on to the wrists of 
other women. Their boys go to school. Their net yearly earnings 
vary from to £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - 500). 
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Iron-workers, numbering about thirty houses, aro found in 
different parts of tho city. They are of three classes, Kambara 
Ndlbands and Ghisadis. Tho Kambars of whom there ai’e about 
twenty houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty 
hardworking and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor. They live in 
hired houses paying yearly rents of 6#. to 32s, (Rs. 3-6). 
Their state is middling; most aro in debt. The women hc;lp by 
blowing the bellows, and sometimes by working in their own 
fields, or as labourers, nieir boys aro seldom sent to school, and 
begin to help their parents about ten. Their daily earnings are 
nob moro than fid. to Is. (4-8 as.). They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, iron baskets, 
buckcits, largo sugarcane pans, field tools, stone; chisels, carpenter’s 
tools, razors, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. The competi¬ 
tion of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced tho demand 
for thoir work and presses heavily on thorn. 'Ihe Ghisadis are 
a wandering tribe, poor, dirty, and unthrifty. They make horse¬ 
shoes and field tools, but aro chiefly employed ns tinkers. Ndlbands 
or farriers are Musalmans. Thoy aro paid Od. to 36-. (Rs. ^ - li) 
for shoeing a horso or bullock, and, as their number is small, tney 
are well-to^o. 

Basket-makers, Miadars by caste, numbering about ninety 
families, are all settled in Miudar Street in tho town of J.)harwdr. 
They are fond of liquor and amusmnont, quarrelsome, and uuthrit’ty. 
Several of them live in their own houses, but most of thc'ir houses 
are mortgaged and many of the Miadars are in debt, having wasted 
their earnings iu show aud pleasure. They have good employment, 
some of them bringing bamboos from Haliydl iu North Kdnara, and 
tho rest making baskets, matting, and wicker work. The women 
do nearly ns much work as the men; between them a family earns 
about 74d. (5 an.) a day, 

Barbel’s or Navalgcrus, numbering about eighty-five boii.scs, are of 
four divisions, Marathds, Lingiiyats, Musalradns, aud Pardeshis. Of 
the Maruthas, there; are .about twenty-five bouse.s iu Ilosyolldpur, 
and of tho Pardoshis about three houses; of tho Musnhnaus there 
aro about tweuly houses in tho Musalmdn quarter aud tho rest live 
in the town of Dhdrwar. Barbers a.s a class are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Besides shaving, some of tlie Mardtha barbers act us 
torch-bearers, and a few of tho Musulindns bleed and practise some 
oth(;r branches of surgery. The women do house work. Th(; boys 
do not go to school and begin to help their fathers after tliey are 
fifteen. 'J’hey are hardworking, sober, and thrifty, and though poor, 
fow are in debt and most havo credit. They live in their own 
houses which are worth 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) to rent. They make 
about Qd. (4 as) a day, charging about lid, (1 a.) for a shave. 

Washermen or Agsarus, mimhering about a hundred houses, are 
found chiefly iu the town of Dharwdr. They are of five divisions 
Lingayats, Mardthds, Pardeshis, Tamals, and Musalmdns. They 
are hardworking, sober, thrifty, aud froo from debt, but have little 
credit. ’I’heir houses are worth a yearly rent of 12^;. to 4s. 
(Rs. 6-12). The women do nearly as much work as the men, and 
B 08-87 
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thoir boys do not go to school, but after twelve help their fathers. 
They wash all clothes and have constant work, making with the 
help of their wivos about (5 ns.) a day. The groat fault of the 
washermen is that when good clothes are given to them to wash, 
they wear them for three or four days before they wash and return 
them to their owners. 

The Bedars who coiTespoud to the Rdmoshis, Kolis, and Bhils of 
the Deccan are not like them employed as watchmen. Some are 
settled towards the east of Dhdrwar near the iNavlur gate and 
others to the west of the town near Tirmalrdo’s street. They 
live in small tiled and thatched houses. Both men and women 
act as labourers. During the tamarind season they gather the ripe " 
fruit from the trees and separate the pulp from the berries. They 
sell the pulp to shopkeepers and consumers and the berries to 
blanket-makers. In thoir season (April-Juno) they buy and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring sticks, banyan and 
muttala leaves from tbe forests and sell them to the townspeople, 
the sticks as fuel and the le.ave.s as plates and for cups. The men 
go to hunt regularly in January. Both mon and women are fond 
of liquor and of quarrelling, llcdars have given up robbing and 
open violence hut still steal to some extent. 

Labourers live in all parts of the town. They aro chiefly 
Lingdyats, Mardthas, Musalmdns, Bedars, and Mhdrs. When 
other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 

Field workers generally Lingayats or Kdnarese.Mardtba, Musalrnan, 
Bodar, and Iloleru women oai-n (2 as,) a day for weeding, and, 
in harvest time, are paid five sheaves out of every hundred. By 
grinding grain and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes 
make to (H -2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles chiefly Marathas, Lingdyats, and Musalmdns 
are paid 1 Id. (I a.) for a trip to any place within the town and l|d, 

(1 a.) a mile outside the town within municipal limits. There is 
a special class of carriers known as Motligars, who store grain and 
unload carts getting dd. (4 as.) a day for thoir labour. There is a 
considerable demand for labour on the earth work now in progress 
for the Marmagoa-Belari railway and on public roads. Tho 
workers aro chiefly Holerus, Bedars, Musalmdns, Marathds, and 
Lingdyats. Tho men earn daily M. (4 as.), the women 2d. (2 as.), 
and tho children 2 Jd. (1 1 a.). 

House-building causes a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayers and 
masons. Tho ordinary wages are fli. (4 as.) for a man, and 2d. (2 as.) 
for a woman. Every year before the rain.s, tile-turning employs a 
large number of Liugdyats, Mardthds, Bedars, and Musalmdns. 

Players or BdjanLrigararus, include Kshetridasds and Korvars who 
play on three flutes two called hdjantris and the third suti, a drum 
called sambal worn at the waist, and cymbal.s or jhampali, sdrangi- 
vdlds or harpers, and tahhvdlds or drum beaters, who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Brahmans, perform in temples or houses 
when the religious service called Ilarikalha is going on; Dasaru 
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players, who play a drum called daf, a musical stringed instrument 
called tuntune and cymbals or jhanji; and Rddha players who play 
on tho drum called Ttiadli and strike the tala a small and massive 
cymbal. No actors or Bahurupis live inDhavwiir. 

Among animal-trainers are the Garudis who go about with 
serpents, and tho Nandiyoth-navnrns who have performing or 
misshappon bullocks. 

There are no resident professional athletes in the town of 
Dhflrwd,r; but several young Lingdyats, Marathas, Musalm^ns, and 
Bedars perform athletic exorcises and wrestle with each other in 
public for pleasure’s sake on great festivals. 

Besides the large class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, there are in Dharwar throe leading schools of ascetics, 
Sanydsis, Bair%is, and Gosavis. Thero is only one Sany^si at 
Dhdrwdr, who belongs to the Sm4rt sect. Ho lives in a templo 
and goes for his meals to any Brahman’s house of his sect. Ho 
eats only once a day between sunriso and sunset. Ho does not 
accept any money ofiferings. His clothes are of a red ochrey colour 
and are supplied to him as gifts. Ills wardrobe incliidcis a white 
blanket, two waist and two shouldercloths and two loincloths or 
langotis, and a covering cloth for us<; at night. He has a vessel to 
hold water called kaviandai made from a dried gourd, and a 
staff called dctncl, to hold in his hand. Ho never cooks. Some 
Sanydsis worship idols and others do not. Bairdgis marry and form 
a distinct sect but there are some celibates among them. Tliore are 
four families of Bairdgis in Dharwar who live in their own houses. 
They do not eat from the hands of Rrdhmans. They keep the rules 
regarding ceremonial cleanliness and wor.ship idols. They do not 
drink liquor or eat animal food. They mai'ry among themselves. 
Brdhmans and Mardthds may become Bairdgis, But a Brdhman 
Bairdgi will not eat at tho hands of a Maratha Bairdgi. Some 
travel and the others remain In one place. Tho travelling Bairdgis 
move as pilgrims over tho whole of India staying for months together 
at any place wliich takes their fancy, or where they can get plenty 
to oat. The settled Balragis do not travel. At Dhdrwar they 
dross like Brdhmans and worship idols. If they have no children 
of their own they adopt boys of their own sect, and failing this 
their property goes to tho chief disciples. There is only one 
Gosdvi in Dhar^vdr. He belongs to tho sect of Puri and lives in 
a temple of Hanumdn, He is poor and lives by begging. He does 
not wear the sacred thread. He eats animal food and drinks liquor, 
and takes food from Brdhmans and Mardthds. It is from tho 
Mardtha caste that Gosavis are chiefly recruited. They worship 
idols. Thoir birth and marriage cjustoms are the same as those of 
Marathas and they bury tlieir dead. They rub ashes on their body 
and gather alms in a wallet called julgi, which hangs from tho left 
shoulder. At Mardtha casto dinners Gosavis arc given the first 
seats, and are treated with more respect than any other class except 
Brdhmans, 

Potters, of whom there arc about fifty families, are all 
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Lirgdyftts. TJioy live in different parts of tlio town of Dhjlrwar, 
Hiiveripeth, Saidupur, Malapur, and NAr^yanpur. They bring 
earth on asses from the Kopadkcri pond and the valley of Attikolo 
about a mile south of Dliilrwftr, mix the two earths together and 
from tho mixture make pots, cups, and dishes of various shapes and 
sizes to hold water, to cook in, and to eat from. They do not make 
bricks. They also bring earth from tho Herokeri pond and from it 
make largo tiles, which they sell at about I k-. (Ra. 7) the thousand. 
Their women and boys who do not go to school help th(nr parents. 
Thoy are poor and live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 
Bn. to 12s. (lla. 4-6), They aro sober, honest, well behaved, and 
fairly hardworking but dirty. 

Of cart-binu’s there are about 133 Juruilies, who live upon hiring 
their carts at about I8d. to 2s. (Re. J-l) a day. If they have to 
go auy distance the hire is arranged by contract. By caste the 
hirers aro Liugdyats, Mariithus, and iliisalman.s and one or two 
Rajputs. Their women do not help ; and their boys do not go to 
school. Th('y are setthid all over the town. Altogether about 500 
country carts aro owned by tho townspeople and about 133 are 
offered for hire. 

Betel-lcat Sellers, numbering about twcnty-si.x aro settled chiefly 
in the town of Dharwar. Some of them aro Musalmans and others 
Chatris and Marathas, Thoy buy hotel leaves wholesale at 
Rauebennur, Hdveri, Shiggaon, and one or two other places, 
bring thorn in cart-loads, and sell them retail at Dharwai’ at tho 
av<!rage rate of lid. (la.) for a hundred leaves. Their women helj) 
them in keeping tho leaves clean and selling them in their shops. 
Their boys go to school. Their not monthly earnings are 8a. to 
12 .9. (Ks. 4-6). 

Of Bnihman cooks and water-bearers, there aro about forty-four. 
Some of them are oniployed in Brahman families on monthly wages 
varying from 10.v. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-12). Others work on contract 
when dinners aro to be givem to large partio.s of Bi^hmaus. The hire 
of watermen, in such cases, is three-fourths the biro of the cook. 
The contract is mado according to the kind of dinner and the number 
of guests. They live in bousos yielding a yearly rent of 6s. to 128. 
(Rs. 3-6). Very few have families; the rest are bachelors. Thoy 
dress in such rich clothes that it is difficult for a stranger to know 
that thoy are cooks and watermen, Only when at work do they 
appear in dirty clothes. 

About 200 Pendharis and 100 Kdkars let ponies on hire at 
about la, (8 as.) a day. For greater distances tbeir hire is about Qd. 

(4 as.) tho kos of three miles. They are settled in two or three parts 
of the town and in Hdvoripoth. All aro Musalmans and thoy oat 
together. TheKAkars do not marry with the Pendh/iris. Those 
who have no ponies bring firewood or gross and sell it at 4^d. (3 as.) 
a head-load. They sometimes work as labourers, Tho women help 
the men, and tho boys do not go to school. 

Threo snuff-makers in the town of Dharwlr all belong to the 
Velal or Modlidr caste. They make fine suufi like Belari snuff ( 
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and sell it at 3tZ. (2 as,) the qnai’ter nher weighing six rupees. They 
speak the Tamil language ami came from the Madras Presidency 
about fifteen years ago. Since their arrival all tho old Lingayat 
snuff-makers have lost their trade. One of tho three Velals also 
binds books and another sells stamps in addition to making snuff. 
As snuff-makers their yearly profits are about iilO (Rs. 100). Their 
women help in making snuff, and their boys go to school. 

Of four stamp-vendors one is a Veldl, ono a Komti, and two 
Brahmans. They are settled in the town of Dhdrwdr. The women 
of tho Komti and Brahmans do nothing but house work. Their 
yearly profits aro about £15 (Rs. 150). Their boys go to school. 

' Five private printing presses aro employed in the town and 
lithograph newspapers and other small papers in Kdnareso 
Marathi and English. 

Of gold washers there aro thirteen houses in the town of Dhnrwdr, 
They belong to the fishermen caste. Both men and women collect 
th() sweepings of the housos of goldsmiths and tho rubbish of the 
bath-room watercourses of tho bouses of the rich and wash it 
in hopes to find particles of gold which they melt and .sell. Each 
family earns ab(jut £10 (Rs. 100) a year. They also sometimes 
work as labourers. Their boys do not go to school. 

About sixteen Musalmdn families of Bhisti.s carry water in largo 
leather bags on bullocks and in smaller bags on their shoulders. 
They aro settled in tho Musalman quarter of Dharwar. Tbeir 
wages amount to £1 to £1 1 05 . (Rs, 10-15) a month, ^'heir women 
do not help and their boys do not go to school. 

Nino Musalman and one Lad perfumer are settled in the town 
of Uharwar. 'i’hoy make native perfumes and sell them to the 
townspeople. Tho yearly profit of each family is about £10 
(Rs. 100). Their women help in their work and their boys do not 
go to school. 

Of fifty-five timber traders two aro Pardeshis, one a Konkanasth 
Brdhman, and the rest aro LingAyats and Musalm^ns. The Pardeshis 
and the Konkanasth are settled in the Iliiidu quarter, and tho 
Musalmdns in the Musalman quarter of the town. They bring 
timber from Haliyal in North Kiinara and other Government wood 
stores, and sell it in retail at Dharwar. Much of this timber is 
exported to East Dh5.rwar, The yearly profit of each family of 
timber-dealers is £10 to .£50 (Rs. 100-500). Their women do not 
help except by minding the house and their boys go to school. 

About twenty sellers of beads, small looking-glasses, thread, 
needles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs, are called 
Manigararus and aro settled in tho town of Dharwar. About half 
of them are Telangis and tho rest Musalmiins, Their women do 
house work and sell somo of tho articles. Their boys do not go to 
school, Each family earns about £10 (Rs, 100) a year. Some of 
them arc very poor, 

Seventeen Musalman bakers aro settled in the Musalmdn quarter of 
. the town, They make bread for tho use of Europeans and Eurasians 
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in tho civil station and for some Musaltndns, The women hoi; 
and do house work. Some of their boys go to school, Tho profit o 
each family is about £10 (Hs. 100) a year. 

In the whole of Dh^rw^r town there is one family of Chalvadi, 
which is of the IToleru or Mh6r caste. Ho is the religious servan 
of the Lingilyat community. Hi,s duties are to walk befort 
Lingdyat processions and to stand at all Lingdyat meetings and 
marriages with a huge brass spoon on hia shoulder to the ond ol 
which a bell is fastened with a long brass chain. Every now and 
then ho loudly sings the praises of Basava, the founder of the 
Lingdyat religion, and gives a jerk to tho boll. I’he community 
gives him presents in coin, cloth, and money. His profits are 
estimated at about £20 (Rs. 200) a year. His wife does house work 
and his boys go to school. 

There is also a female religious scjrvant called the Basvi. Sho is a 
Liugayat and attends all Lingdyat mei4ings where women assemble, 
serves them with betelnnts, flowers, and perfumes, and calls CingAyab 
ladies to these meetings. It is hor duty also to invito Lingayat 
women to dinner on important occasions. She never marries and 
is allowed to practice prostitution. Sho receives presonts from tho 
Lingayat community and her profits amount to about £10 (Rs, 100) 
a year. No Lingdyat assembly is considered complete without the 
Chalvadi and tho Basvi, When a Chalvadi has no son or a Basvi 
no daughter, he or she adopts a boy or girl of thoir own class. 

Two Musalmdn tinner families at Dhdrwar tin all copper and 
brass cooking vessels. Tlieir women do not help and their boys do 
not go to school. 'I’he profit of each family is about £20 (Rs. 200) 
a year. 

Two Kurubar or shepherd families employ themselves in 
edging country blankets with silk or woollen thread. They are paid 
Is, to 2s. (Re. i -1) for each blanket. Their yeai’ly profits are 
about £5 (Rs. 50) oach. Their women help, and thoir boys do not 
go to school. 

Dharwar has four Lingayat families who make white cowdnng 
ashes, and sell them to Lingdyats. Their women help and their 
boys do not go to school. They are poor earning just enough to live 
on. 

Of cotton cleaners in the town of Dhdrwdr there are thirty-six 
Musalradn familio.s. They beat and clean cotton at the rate of 
about Is. (8 as.) a riian a day. I’lioy are poor and live in their own 
houses worth a yearly 7’Gnt of about 12s. (Rs. 6), The women help 
and roll the beaten cotton into rolls about a foot long and half an 
inch thick, which tho women of the Liugdyat husbandmen spin into 
thread, 

Twelve families of imtton traders are settled in Dharwdr. They 
live in houses yielding a yearly rent of £l 4s, to £2 Sd. (Rs. 12-24). 
Besides these, grain and other morchariha trade a little in cotton. 

About 306 Brahman, Bedar, Jain, Kurubar, Lingayat, Maratlia 
and Musalmilu families serve in tho houses of tho rich as horse- 
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kcopors, carriage drivers, cow-dungors, clotli-washers, and 
messengers. Their yearly wages vary from t’-i 12.!?. to .t9 12«. 
(Rs. 3G'96), They are sometimes paid by tho month and sometimes 
by the year. 

Indigo-dyers number about six, of Avhom two are Marathas and 
the rest Liugayata. They are settled in the town. They dye cloths 
in indigo, and the women help. Their boys go to school. Eao’h 
family saves £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200] a year. Tlicy are well-to-do 
and ablo to save. 

About nine LingAyat families import for sale cocoannts from 
Nandgad, Hdveri, and Ranebennur, and lemons from the two last 
'places. The cocoannts sell at tho rate of about Id. to (J-l a.) 
each, and 100 lemons for Od. (G as.). Their women help and their boys 
go to school. Their yearly profits arc about .£3 (Rs. 30). 

Bangle-sellers number about twenty-five families, who have settled 
in Dhdrwar. About ten of them arc Musalmdns ;ind the rest Jains. 
They buy glass bangles of various colours and tit them tf> the Avrists 
of women in the town. The price of tho bangles vary according 
to their quality and size fiom \(l. to Id. n.) a bangle. Their 
women help; their boys do not go to school. They are poor and 
unable to save. They earn just enough to maintain themselves. 
Besides those in Hdvoripeth one family mak(!3 glass bangloa. 

Two LingAyat families in DhttrAA'.<r make marriage crowns or 
hhcisinijs literally hroAv-horu.s. Tho Lingdyat marriage crowns are 
very large a.nd ornamental, and are made of a light spongy water- 
plant and coloured pajjer and tinsel. Each ci'owu costs about 2«. 
(Ro. 1). Tho marriage crowns of other Hindus are triangular in 
form and are rnado of paper and cost about lid. (1 a.). Their 
woman help, and thoir buys do not go to school, They are poor 
and unable to sa ve. 

About forty families of blanket Aveavers, belonging to the shopluird 
caste, are settled in the town of Dh.'lrwAr. Their blankets cost 2s. 
to 8s. (Rs. 1-4). They are woll-to-do but unable to save. Their 
women help and their boys after twelve. 

Of professional dancing and singing women, there are Hfteon 
families, Mardthits, Lingiiyats, and Mnsalmatis by caste. The 
Hindu and the Musalmfiu women Avho dress like Hindus 
and boar Hindu names, livo in the Hindu quarter, and tho 
Musalmiln women who dress like Mnsalmans and bear Musalmdn 
names, -live in the Mnsalmuu quarter of the town. They sing 
Kanarese Mardthi and Musnlmaui songs and dance both Karnatic 
and Hindustani dances. They are a thrifty and well-to-do class 
with property worth £00 to £.o0(.) (Rs. 500-.5000) and live in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £2 8.'?. to .£4 IG.s. (Rs. 24 - 48). Their boys 
and girls go to school from s(?veu tn twelve and lo.'vrn to road and 
Write. At homo tho girls learn to sing and dance. The womcm 
also practise prostitution. Resides those, there arc 105 families of 
women, Avho cannot sing oi' dauco and gain thoir livelihood by pro¬ 
stitution alone. They are Marathds, Lingdyats, Knrubars, Holerus, 
and Rajputs, and livo in all parts of the city, in small houses or huts 
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wortK a yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 6-12). Tliey do not Bave 
and their children go to school. They are not held in the saint 
respect as the professional dancing and singing prostitutes. 

Seven Musalm^ln fanailies are employed in making hemp or coil 
rope. The ropo.s are six to eighty feet long and of varying 
thicknes.s. A rope half an inch thick and eighty feet long costs 
4a, (Rs. 2). They are a poor class and are unable to save. The 
women help and the boys do not go to school. They are settled in 
the town of DhdrwAr. 

Two Maratha and two Musalman midwives are settled in the 
town and in Hd-voripeth. They charge 4s. to lOs. (Rs. 2-5) for 
each lying-in and also get the rohe worn by women at the time of 
childbirth. Their husbands are labourers. They are poor and 
unable to save. 

Two families of bookbinders, one a Musalman and the other a 
Velal or Modliar family, aro employed in the public service as 
bookbinders. 

Two Chinamen settled in Dharwd.r make and sell cane chairs 
and boxes. They are poor and have no credit. 

Throe bamboo dealers bring bamboos wholesale from forests 
and sell them retail at Dhd,rwd.r, each making a profit of about £10 
(Rs. 100) a voar. They live in houses yielding a yearly rent of 
£1 to £1 4s.‘(Rs. 10-12). 

Three tinmen in Dharwar make lanterns and small tin boxes. 
The lanterns, including glass panes, are sold according to size at 
6d. to 4s. (Rs. I - 2). Their yearly profits clear of all expenses are 
about £20 (Rs. 200) each. Their women do not help, and their 
boys do not go to school, 

Bhangis or Sweepers, mostly Musalmfins, number about sixty 
families. They live chielly in Saidapur. Several of them are 
employed by the Dhdrwar municipality to clear privies and remove 
nightsoil, and some aro employed by the townspeople on similar 
duties. Their women do not help, and their boys do not go to 
school. They earn Gs. to 8.9, (Rs. 8-4) a month. 

Tho 1881 census showed 5331 houses in Dharwdi*, of which 
] 331 were of the better and 4000 of tho lower class. The better 
class of houses are built with sun-dried bricks of reddish earth, and, 
except about one hundred with whitewa.shod walls, the walls of all 
are plastered with mud. Tho lower class of houses are built with sun- 
dried bricks of black or reddish earth. The walls are strong and 
suited to the climate as they keep out the heat. As they have 
no windows the ventilation is imperfect, air coming in through 
the main door when open, through skylights in the case of flatroofed 
houses and through the tile partings in tiled houses. Most,of the 
houses have a hack courtyard, usually dirty and spoilt by a pit 
privy which sometimes remains uncleaned for years. Almost all 
tho better built houses are modern. Not a single substantially built 
house is more than sixty or seventy years old. Owing to the 
anarchy which prevailed at the close of the eighteenth century, the 
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country was so often ovorviin and plundered tliat most of tlio houses 
wore either pulled down or burnt. People wero chary of building 
large and substantial houses. In 1818 when tho British took 
Dhdrwar, the houses wero small and few. The only two large 
buildings wore the mansion of Bdpiiji Sindia, tho commandant of 
Dharwdr fort, and tho mansion of Trimbakrao Anna the Sar 
Subhedar of Dharwar which was built about 1792. During tho first 
fifteen year.s of British rule, the number of houses began to 
increaso, but they were not of any size or boauty, as people were 
not sure how long British rule would last. Since then, though 
Dhdrwdv has fallen from its position, a good many new houses have 
sprung up on all sides and landed property has risen greatly in 
value. 

Within the limits of the Dharwar municipality, are o.stimated to 
he about one hundred roads and lanes with an aggregate length of 
about si.’ctoen miles, of which 3-1 miles arc metalled. Besides the 
great north and south Poona-IIarihar road which pa.ssos between 
tho town of Dhai’Wiir and tho civil station, and the east and 
west Bijajmr-Haliyal road which passes between tho town and 
the fort of Dlulrwilr and thence through tho civil station, there 
are seven or eight cliief road.s in the city. Two east and west 
roads, tho northern and tho southern, run parallel to each other in 
Madihall. Tho northern road joins the southern at the west end 
of Madiliall by a small cross lane and passes west through 
llavoripeth, then turns a little to the south, and p.assing between 
tho fort and tho town, goes .straight to tho Col lector’s office and 
to all tho bungalows in tho civil station. It bi’anches in two 
directions near the south gabo of the fort, the north-west branch 
leading to the Di,strict Court, post office, travellers’ bungalow, and 
the jail. Near tho jail it joins tho main Poona-Harihar road. 
The southern branch goes into the town of Dharwar. Tho oast and 
west Hubli main road, entering the town On the oast, proceeds 
westward through tho town, first under tho name of Mochigar lane, 
and, farther on, under tho name of tho big pond road, to the Kemp- 
keri pond. From the pond it passes west to tho Gorman Mission 
house, TTIvi Basappa’s tcraph^, tho Collector’s office and other 
bungalow.s, and on to Halijill in North Kmiara. Tho great road 
known as Kainiinkatla in the middle of tho town starting fronn the 
east of the town, passes west as far as Keuipkcri, from whence it 
follows the east and west Hubli main road. The (iasteru Iluhli 
road enters the town on tho east at Navlur gate and under the 
name of Hosyoni lane, passes tho street bearing that name, turns a 
little to tho north and then again to tho west, undnr the name of 
.Kodanpur stroct, and turns to tho south to the Niichambli well. 
From its turning point it passes west, under the name (d' 
’I’irmalriio’s street, as far as the end of tho new village. It then 
branches in throe direction,s, to the .south to Maihirliug hill Someshvar 
temple and Hubli, to the we.st to Illvi Hasappa’s temple and Haliyal, 
and to the north-west to tho Kempkori reservoir, from whore it 
follows tho east and west Hubli main road. Tho Aminbh^vi road 
enters Haveripeth in the north, passes south, and crossing the east 
B 98—88 
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Ilubli road, crossca tlie town under tLe narao of Mangalvar street 
until it reaches tho Karaankutta cross atroefc, and then under the 
iiatne of Shukravarpeth street passes through the Navlur gate to 
Hubli. The sixtli is another parallel north and south road which 
from the European hurying ground near the fort, passes south 
through tho town first nndor the name of IMangalvar street road, 
as far as the cross Kaiuftnkatta street, and then under the name of 
Shukravdr street road, joins tho cast Hubli rofid at tho point 
where it turns u little to tho north aud then follows it. Two or 
three north and south roads pass tlirough tho civil station and cross 
as many more east and west roads in the same locality. Several 
smaller lane.s join the above main roads tbroughont tho city and* 
servo as short cuts to the main roads. Many of these lanes are 
extremely narrow and winding. 

Before tho beginning of British rulothe old town of Dhflrwilr was 
surrounded with a mud wall six or seven feet high'with bastions 
at intervals. Tho town had five entrances adorned with S(]uaro 
topped gateways, which wore closed at night, and watched by the 
village police?. These bastioued walls have fallen. In some parts they 
have completely disappeared, in others the ruius give an idea of 
what they formerly woro. The town has grown so much on all 
sides that thoro are no traces of tho old gateways. Even the exact 
position of four of tho gateways is not easily traced. Tho fifth 
gateway to tho south-east of tin? town, known as the Mavlnr gate is 
also in ruins. Tho tops of tho gateway and tho doors have vanished. 
Tho two sides alono remain and they aro ranch out of repair. 'J'he 
only two gateways in the city of Dharwdr which have any top arches 
aro tho two in tho oast enhance to tl)o I’oi’t of Dharwar. 

Dharwnr is throughout the year tho scat of a District Judge and 
Sessions Judge, a fir.st clas.s .subordinate judge, and a Civil Surgeon. 
During tho rains it IS.the seat of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, tho ofiic(?r3 of the Southern Manitha revenue 
survey,the police suporinteudent, the district onginooi’, and officers of 
the forest and railway departments. It is also tlie head-quarters of 
tho chief revenue and police officers of tho Dharwtti' subdivision and 
is provided with a jail, two court-houses, a municipality, and civil 
hospital, a high school, a training college, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, post and telegraph offices, a travellers’ bungalow, and four 
rest-houses for native travellers. 

Tho municipality was established in 185(1 and was raised to 
a city municipality from tho 1st of April 1883. In 1882-83 
besides a balance of £321 (Rs.3212) tin? municipality had an 
income of £2510 (Es.25,104) or a taxation of about 1.9. lltZ. 
(15 as.) a head on the population within municipal limits, Tho 
income is chiefly drawn from octroi, house, wheel, and other taxes. 
During tho same year, tho expenditure amounted to £2290 
(Es. 22,990) of which £499 {Rs. 4980) were Hpc?i)t in conservancy and 
cleansing, and the rest in repairing and lighting roads, in police 
charges, and in other rai.scellanoou.s objects. In 187(3 the municipality 
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borrowed £3600 (Ra. 36^000) {'rotii Government to iiuprove its water- 
supply, Tbo cliief worka which have been carried nut aiuce the 
eatabliBhmeut of the municipality are sixtc'en miles of made road, 
of which three and a half are inetallod, vegetable beef and mutton 
markets and Khiiighter-houscs, an improved water-supply, throe miles 
of drains, and three latrinOK. 

Within municipal limits are six I’eservoirs, three ponds or Icuiitas, 
two cisterns, and 6 I t wells. Of I he six reservoirs tivo ITirekeri or 
Rag, Kempkeri or Lai, Kopadkt*ri, TTalkcri or Moti, and Parmaii- 
katti are large, and arc the chief sources of the city’s water-supply. 
Tho si.vth is a new large reservenr made by the iminicipulity. The 
three ponds or lumtas, Mfu'gammu Saidapur and IJlvi liasappa, aro 
small and used for watering cattle and trees, and for washing. 

The Ilirekeri or Bag I'eservoir is on the south of the town near 
the village of Ilosyellapur. It is the lai’gost of the six reservoirs, 
being acres in area, and capable of holding 666,332 cubic feet 
of water, it is minih tilled with silt and is used only for bathing 
washing and watering some lauds to the oast of it. The caslorn 
part of the reservoir was once hanked with huge stones and mud; 
but the whoh; is in ruins. If the embankment was repaired, and tbo 
silt removed, it would bo able to hold tliroo times us iinich water as at 
pmesent. 'I'his reservoir has no stejjs. The temjde of Rayar Hann- 
mdn stands close by ou the north-east b.'ink of the reservoir, It 
becomes dry as oaiiy as December. The Kopadkori pond hotwcori 
tho villages of Mulapur and Gulganjikop on tho north-west of the 
town has an area of 24-\y acres and is capable of holding 356,388 
cubic feet of water. It is divided into two by a dam, tho part ou 
tho high ground being used by the people of Malapur, Gulganjikop, 
and Xamlapur for drinking, and tho part on the low ground for 
washing and for watering cattle and trees. At the end of 1881-82 
there remained in it 48,333, and at the close of 1882-S3 about 32,000 
cubic feet of water. This pond has a strong mud and stone embank¬ 
ment, but no steps. 'Pho TTalkcri or gr(;ut rc.sorvoir, tho chief 
source of the water-supply of the town, lies between the fort and 
the town. It has an area of Os'o acres and can hold 564,648 cubic 
feet of water. At tho end of the south-west monsoon of 1881-82 
it contained 483,984 cubic feet of water, and at the end of March 
1882, 322,056 cubic feoit; at the end of the south-west monsoon of 
1882-83 it contained about 338,460 cubic feet, and at the end of 
March 1883, 315,600 cubic feet of water, it has stone and mud 
emhaukmonts in good order. Four flights of stone steps lead to 
the water’s edge. Ou tho Routhern embankment stand the Ger¬ 
man Mission Anglo-vernacular school, temples of Ilanumdn and 
DattAtraya, and two rest-houses. Formerly this reservoir used 
to fail in the hot season but it does not now, as it is fed by tho 
new municipal reservoir on tho south-west of the town, wlilch is 
built from the Government loan of £3600 (Rs, 36,000) and is 
intended to supply the town with water through, pipes. The Kemp- 
Ivori or Lai reservoir, in tho west of tho town ami to the south of tho 
road froTn the town to the Collector’s ofli(!o, has an area of 3.\ ^ acres 
and is capable of holding 138,996 cubic feet of water. It is used 
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for driiihiug and washing by tho lower classes who live n(!ar iL 
It has (MTibankments bnilt o£ clay, stone, and mud, and on one side 
are steps. It dries in December. 'I'he Rarinaiikatti reservoir, to 
the nortli of tlu; town and Hjlveripcth street, and on the west of the 
DharwAr-Aiiiiiibhavi road, has an ar(’a of 2 .^ acres and can hold 
112,220 cubic foot of water. In March 1882 it contained 33,000 
cubic feet. It is used for drinking by ihe people of the neighbour¬ 
hood and on one side is fui’nishod with step.s. It dries by December. 
Tho new re.servoir to the sonth-wo.st of tho town which is intended 
to supply tho towir with drinking water by pipf's was built in 1880 
from a Govermnont loan of £3000 (Rs.30,000). It has an area of 
acres. It contained 301,005 cubic foot of water in November 
3882. As it is more than a mile from tho town it is not directly 
used. When necessary its water is led to tho Halkeri or Moti 
reservoir. Of the three smaller ponds, ^farganima, called from a 
small temple of Mavgaimna or tho Hindu cholera goddess lies a little 
to the west of the Dh^Lrwdr fort. It is used for watering cattle and 
trees. Tho Saidapnr pond to the north-east of the village of Saidapur 
is used only for watering cattle. Ulvi Basappa’s pond, to the west 
of tho town and near tho liiuguyat temple of Ulvi Basappa is used 
for washing and watei’ing cattle and also for watering a small garden. 

'IIkwo are two largo cisterns or ho^iduf! in tho west part of the fort. 
Tho smaller cistern, about 2833 square yards and thirty-six foot 
deep, is in tho ditch between the outer glacis and the fort wall. 
Water collected iu the catchtnent of the western parts of tho fort 
runs into this re.servoir tlu'ough a channel built on a level with the 
ground, under the outer glacis of the forr.. l'’roin this the water runs 
into tho inner and larger cistern within the fort, by means of another 
channel, on a level with Iho gi’ouud, built under the fort walls. 3’ho 
larger cistern is within tho inner wuill of the fort. It lias an area of 
58.53 square yards and is about eighty foot deep from the surface 
of tile ground. It is cut out of the hard schistic rock on which the 
fort stands. Except at a few places near the surface the sides are 
not built but in tho upper and eastern side arc some rude steps. 
In very hot aoasous hoth cisterns run dry. In tho inner cistern 
is a well about ten feet square ami twenty feet deep, and rouud the 
big well are smaller wells eachthreo or four feet square. All those 
wells had sweet water springs. The big well had solid wooden 
shutters which can be opened or shut at pleasure. From these wells 
people used to draw their water-supply. A tnmplo of Vithoba or 
Randurang stands close to the north-east bank of the cistern. 

Of the 014 wells within mnnicipal limits in Ueeembor 1883, 
485 contained brackish water fit only for bathing and washing, 
and 129 contained sweet water fit for drinking. Of the sweet wells 
tweuty-tivo were step-wells, and 107 were draw wells. All the 
wells inside the town and villages are draw wells and are four to six 
feet squai’Q and seventy-five to eighty feet deep. All the wells 
inside the town of DhJlrwdr and the village of Ilosyellapur are 
brackish. Tho people of this part of the town use tlie water of llic; 
Moti reservoir and of thirteen sweet water wells outside the town, 
six on the west, five on the south, one on the north, and one on the 
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south-east. The villages of Ilsivoripcth, Kamldpur, Malapur,, and 
Nilrayanpiir have 153 wells all brackish and they therefore depend 
pn the Kopadkeri and Moti reservoirs. The Madihallj Saidapur, 
and Gnlganjikop villages havo llG sweet wells each about twenty- 
five feet deep. Besides these there arc thirty-eight sweet wells in 
the European part of the station. They are ten to twelve feet square 
and vary in depth from seventy to eighty-eight foot. Agsar Bhhvi 
a draw well on low ground to the west of the town is about sis: feet 
square and twenty-six deep. It is chiefly used by washermen. It 
had thirteendeet of water in Dojcembcr 1883. The Jekni well to 
the north of the town takes its name from a Jekni or female 
spirit who hannts it. Thirty years ago it looked more like 
a pit than a well. Since then the Municipality havo built stono 
steps on the east and south sides and the townspeople use its 
water for drinking. It is sixty-two feet deep, and has an area of 
484 square yards on the top and about 150 square yard.s at the 
bottom. In December 1883 it had twenty-six feet of water. Tlio 
Nuchambli well is to the south-west of tho town near the 
village of Hosyellapur. It is called after a mixture oijvdri and 
nigi, called ^luc.hamhli or millet gruel which was given to the 
labourers who dug it in a season of great drought about 120 years 
ago.* Tlio well looked like a large pit till 1832 when it was repaired 
by jjiiblic subscription. Steps litivo been bnilL Low.ards the north 
and east sides of tho wcdl, and its water is iis(h1 for drinking. It 
(iccupies an area of 523 square yards, and is thirty feet deep. In 
December 1883 it contained seventeen feet of water, Bfiyar Bliavi, 
on the south-east of the town near the Navlur gate was built 
by Vydsrity a Vaishnav Madhva pontiff. It covers an area of 
about 500 square yards and is lined with deep stops from the surface 
to the water's edge. It had seveutoen feet of water in December 
1883. Eor want of cleaning and repairs the water is dirty and is 
ii.sed only for wa.sliing. The temple of BAyar Hanumiin stands on 
the uortluu'u brink of this well. Three wells were built between 
1835 and 18G0 by Rao Stiheb 8hriuivasrAo ITanumant now a retired 
Government pleader. One of the wells built about 1835 is in tho 
old District Judge’s office. Its water is excellent and is generally 
used. The other built about 1842 is on the DhArwar-Hubli road 
near a garden planted by Mr. Shriuivas. This well covers an area 
of about twenty-five square yards and is forty-eight feet deep with 
steps on the southern side. 'L’he well is now chiefly used by way¬ 
farers. Tho third well was sunk by Mr*. Slirinivas in 1801-G2 in 
tho present District Judge’s office. The Tldpirayar well on the 
south-west of tho town was built about 1780, by one Udpirao an 
officer under the Peshwa’s governor or saranbliedar. It covers an 
area of thirty square yard.s ami is about thirty feet deep with stops 
on the west side. Its wuter is used by the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood. A temple of Hannman, built by Satya Bodh Svami, a great 
pontiff of the principal sect of the Madhv.a BrAhinans about 1780, 
stands outhe north side of this well. Venkalrao Bahadur’s well, to 

1 Kuchu \a Jvari Loilod in wulor and made into a, hard iiuibb, and is tbc 
gruel of '/•aj/tfloui'. 
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the south-west ol the town was begun by the lateRaoBahd.durVcn- 
katrao Subaji p)‘iiicipal sadar amin or native judge of Dhtirwar, after 
a sucH^essioii of three years of drought ending in l8i(). Mr. Venkatriio 
died in 1840, and [)is sou Rfio [?ahadnr Tirnndi'ao luauidhr, formerly' 
a Judgo of tlio Small Canso Court at Dluirwar and Hut)!] and now 
a pensioner and a honorary magistrate of tlie first class, completed 
it in 1847 at a great cost, h'he Bombay Govornment expressed 
thcTTiselves gratified at the jmblie-spiritt'd liberality shown by Mr. 
Venkatrao Snbuji in making the well. In IS It) they conferred ou 
his son Rao Bahadur 'l'irmal”ao forty acres of rent-free land iu 
perpetuity as a reward for completing and for maintaining the well. 
Tlic well is used by all classes of people and did not fail evon in the 
great drought of 1874, wlnm almost all other wells were dry. 
iriio well has an area of about GIO square yards and is seventy-nino 
Foot deep. On tho eastern sido live cut stone stops lead from 
the surface to tho water’s edge. In December 1 8S3 the water in 
the well was thirty-live feet deep. Kopi'amma’s well ou tho 
south-east of tho town, and near the Navlur gate, was built by the 
same Rtio Baliddur Tinnalrao iri 1880, at a cost of about XI40 
(Rs. 1400) and naaned after his late mother Kupramma. Tho well is 
circular, about six feet in dianuder and forty-seven feet deep, and 
is very substantial being built from top to bottom ’entirely wit.h dry 
plate atoue.s. The water of tho well is sweet Uiud is used by 
the people of tho neighbom hood, by travellers, and by market 
pooplo ou market days. It had twenty feet of water in December 
1883. 4'wo large circular wolls aro within tho jail limits, one in tho 
jail itself, the other in front of tho jail gate. Tho water of both 
wolls is sweet and is used by the inmate’s of tho jail for drinking and 
washing us well as fur watering the jail garden whore European and 
native vegetables art? grown. The liner vegetables are sold for 
the benefit of Government, and tho country vegetables an; used 
hy the prisoners. The walls are each about twenty-five feet in 
dium<;tcr, and about eighty-eight feet deep. In Decomber 1883 
they had sixteen feet of water. 

Out.sido of the, town on the north, and between it and the fort, 
aro tho Rohertsoii Fruii and Vogetablo Markets. They aro most 
convenient and spacious and next to tho new markot at Ilubli, 
aro among one of tho finest vip-country markets iu the Bombay 
presidency, They include a (juadrangular building with a conm- 
gated iron roof containing on eucsh side of tho square twenty stalks 
back to back. Each of tho forty stalls on the soutborn and western 
sides is provided with an enclosed brick w'all covered with a wooden 
lid, in whi('/h the dealers keep their goods at night. The remaining 
forty stalls on tho northern and eastern sides have no such enclosures. 
Outside tho quadrangle are throe blocks of shops one on tho north¬ 
western, .another ou tho south-wc.storn, nud tho third on the sonth- 
castcrii sides, each block coutaiuiiig fourteen shop.s or rows, with a 
stall sevoii feet broad, and a veranda in front also seven feet 
broad. Tho space on tho north-eastern sido of the quadrangle is 
still empty. The right to trade in this vacant space is sold every 
year to the highest bidder. Besides these, two other blocks of shops 
one on each side of tho public road lead from the market into the 
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town, each block containing fifteen shops or rows, and a veranda 
in front of the same breadth as the shop, 'i’he present total number 
of stalls is eighty, and of shops seventy-two, and the total build¬ 
ing cost to the municipality has been £2775 (Rs. 27,750). The 
privilege of occupying and trading in each (jf the eighty stalls and 
seventy-two shops and on ejich of the .soparato portions of empty 
gromid to the north-east of the qnadraiignlar building, is sold by 
public auction every year to the highest bidder. In 1883-S I the rents 
amounted to £193 (Rs, 1937). No shop tax i.s levied on these stalls, 
shops, or empty plots, n.s they form municipal property. 'J'ho 
average yearly cost of repairing the stalls and shops is about £20 
(Rs. 200). The remaining twenty shops were sold to different 
persons, who occupy and trado in them, paying the mnnieipality 
a yearly shop tax of £6 4.i’. (Rs. (>2). Mutton .and beef markets were 
built by the municipality in 1881. The mutton inarket is a square 
building with thirty-four stalls and cost £92 S.'?. (Rs. 924). The beef 
market is a square building with tw(;lve stalls and cost £19 
(Rs. 492). There are two slaughter houses ono with a paved floor 
for slaughtering sheep and goats, and the other for slaughteriug 
cows and bullocks. The old market within tho town of Dharwdr 
consist.s of rows of .shops on each .side of two long streets known as 
the north and south Mangalvdr Piati-voui and tho east and west 
street known as Javlivoni, crossing each other at right angles. .Each 
shop consist.s of a room with a veranda in front and a store room 
behind. Articles for sale are kept in baskets and shown in the 
veranda. 

Tho only industries in the town aro the weaving of coarso woollen 
blankets and coarse cotton cloth, I’he jail*manufactures are carpets, 
towels, table cloths, quilts, cane clinlrs, and boxe.s. The Govern- 
ment cotton gin factory, which used to repair cotton gins and do 
miscellaneous iron work, was closed in July 1883. 

DharwAr has tliirteen large Hindu temples and three Muham¬ 
madan mosques. The temples, which are mostly plain and modern 
aro three of Hanumhu, two each of Durg.adevi, Karsinh, Paudurang, 
and Vi;ukatc.sh, and small shrinc's of Djamava and Ritghavcnrlra 
Svami. The oldest is Rayar or V^yasray Hannman's temple near 
the Navlur gate. It is said to bo one of 3(.)0 temples which were 
built throughout the Vijaymigar territory about a.d, 1510 in honour 
of Hanuman.^ Vyasray who built the tcinples Avas a Madhav 
pontiff, who is said to have managed the country for twehm years 
during tho minority of a Vijaynagar king. Tbo teinplo is hold in 
much reverence. The other two temples aro Mudi Hanuradn's 
shrine near the old gate of that name, and Hannman's shrino 
near tho reservoir built about 1790 by Satya Bodh Svami 
another groat Madhav pontiff. Of tho two Durgadevi shrines one is 
in tho fort and the other in the town. Of the Narsinh temples one 
is in tho town and the other at Madihall within a mile of Dharwar ; 
the latter was built by tho late diwan Rao Bahadur Shriuivasrdo 
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about 1832, Of the two temples of rdnduraug one in the fort was 
built by tho Pealiwa’a last commandant Bapuji Sindia. (a.d. 1800), 
and the other in the town was built about 1820 by Rainanna Naik a 
rich Dharwar merchant, DyamaWs and Raghavondra Svami^s aro 
two minor ahriiuiSj the latter bnilt by a Dhhrwhr priest about 1880. 
There is also a small temple of Tripnrling near the2(i2nd mile-stone 
where the Dharwar road branches from the ITubli-Bel gaum road. 
It is an old and substantial building of stone and mortar and has 
lately been repaired and whitewashed. There is also a Jain temple 
in Dhdrwar, and Lingdyat tomples of Virbhadra and Ulvi Basappa. 

Of three chi<d mosques, two the Jama and the Btlra Imam’s are 
in tho town, and one Hatol I'dLchd’s is in the fort. The jtaiijm or 
iron hands which are worshipped in Hatel Pdteha’s mosque are said 
to have been brought from Bidar in the Nizam’s dominions. 

Within municipal limits are tweiity-fivo largo and small Lingdyat 
monasteries or ma/Zis built by ditfoi'ont Liugayats at dilfereTit tiraes.^ 
Six of these monasteries arc of special importance, Hire’s, Dodya’s, 
Charanti’s, Huchya’s, Javatiavai'a’s, and .Ka7*iha.sya’3. Those were 
built by different Lingdyat merchants at diU'ereut times and aro 
u.sed only by Lingdyat priests. The Liugayat laity never live in 
these monasteries.'-^ 

Dhdrwdr has a German mission chapel and two Roman Catholic 
chapels. The German Mission chapel is seventy-si.x feet long hy 
forty-two broad and twenty-four high nud has a forty-foot high tower. 
It wiiHbuilt in 1844-43 and dedicated on tho l-tth of Deecinber 1845. 
Tho service hy the mi.s.siouarie,s is in Kaiinrose and onco in Biiglish 
oil Sundays. A ttached to tho chapel is a small cemetery in which 
several missionaries and their wives and children have been buried. 

'J’horo is one travellers’ bungalow and tour rest-houses within 
municipal limits. One of the rest-houses was built by the muni¬ 
cipality, and tho other three by private persons one of whom a 
Muhammadan enjoys a grant of rent-free land from Government 
for tho repair of his rest-house. The best of the three rest-houses 
ia that built hy Rao Bahddur Tirmalrdo Veukate.sh near his father’s 
big well at a cost of £500 (Ra. 5000). The rest house is commonly 
used by travellers, and, on important occasions, by town.speople 
for holding caste dinners and other cntortaiiimeuLs, 

The European grave-yard ia a littio to tho south-east of the fort. 
It has a tablet to tho nephew of Sir Thomas Miinro with this 
inscription: 

‘ To tne memory of John Collins Munro Esquire of 
the Madras CSvil Seryloe -who beinp; present with the 
force Bsaemblod for the reduction of Kittur, -was uu- 
fortunately carried hy his ardent temper to share lu 
tho storm of the enomios-works on the Urd of Eecember 
1824, when he received a mortal wound, of which ho 


' To consecrate a liingayat raonaRtevy a priest is brought into the new building. 
JLis feet are waslied and the lloor is sprinkled with the water, h'our are 

consecrated niiJ one is buried under each corner of the huihling -ivith prayers. A 
few priests arc fed and tho. building is lit fur use as a monastery. 

Details are given above pp. 108-110. 
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died on tlie llth, of December 1824, a,t the early age of 
20 yeare. This monument was erected by hla uncle, 

Major Oeneral Sir Thomas Munto. 

There are tablets also to Captain Black and Lieutenants Sewell 
and Dighton o£ the Madras Horse Artillery, 

“Who lost their lives in gallantly attempting to 
quell the insurrection at Kittur, on the 23rd of Octo¬ 
ber 1824. This monument was erected by their three 
friends who witnessed their devoted conduct at that 
unfortunate a£fear.”i 

To tho south-east of the town near the Navlur gate is a mornment 
raised in memory of tho lato R^ Bahadur VonkatriLo Subdji Princi¬ 
pal Sadnr Amin of Dhilrwdr who died in 184G. 

The monument of most historical interest at Dh^rwdr is an obelisk 
about sixty yards from the travellers’ bungalow. The obelisk 
which is twenty-eight feet high, was built in memory of Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Munro two officers in the civil employ of 
G-ovornraout who lost their lives in the Kittur insurrection in 1824. 
The obelisk has inscriptions in Persian on tho south face, in 
Kanareso on the west, in Sanskrit on the north face, and in English 
on the cast face. The English inscription is 

"Erected by their friends to the memory of St. John 
Thackeray, Esquire, Principal Collector and Political 
Agent, Southern Mara'tha Doab killed in the insur- 
reotion at Kittur, October 23rd 1824, and of John 
Collins Mun.ro, Esquire, Sub-Collector who died De- 
comber llth of a wound received at the reduction of 
that plaoe." 

Tho civil station occupies the extreme west of the town and the 
fort. It is bounded on tho north and east by the road from the 
town to the village of MaMpur and by the open country on the 
Bouth and west. The station is about a mile and a quarter from 
oast to west and a mile from north to south. It is crossed by broad 
streets shaded by beautiful avenues of trees. Most of the 
bungalows, of wliich there are about eighty outside of the fort, are 
substantial buildings in large enclosures each with a well, and most 
with flower, vegetable, and fruit gardens. The bnagalows in the fort 
are smaller, are not so strongly built, and have no wells and smaller 
gardens. According to its size and po.sition tho cost of a bnngalow 
varies from about £30 to about £2000 {Rs. 300 to Rs, 20,000). 
Eorty-six of these bungalows yield yearly rents varying from £.3 
to £100 (Rs. 30 - Rs. 1000). They pay a yearly municipal house 
tax of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3 - 6). The remaining thirty-four bungalows 
are either public offices or churches, yield no rent, and pay no 
municipal tax. Tho Collector’s office lies at tho extreme south 
of the station and tho Government treasury is kept there. The 
Collector’s residence is close to his office. To the north of the 
Collector’s garden aro the training college and the high school. 
To the west is the executive engineer’s oflico, and to the north the 
revenue survey office, and the residence of the Judge. Towards 
the east of the Judge’s residence is Thackeray and Munro’a 
obelisk and the European church. To tho east and south-east 
of these are the new District Court, post office, and a Roman 

I Murray’s Bombay Handbook (2nd Edition), 240. 
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Catholic chapel. The rest of the civil station is filled witl 
bungalows occupied by other officers and gentlemen. Three o 
the bungalows are used by Pdrsi shopkeepers. At the oasten 
gate of the Collector’s garden is the first class subordinate judge’ 
court, and to tho south are other bungalows and the chapol ant 
residence of the G-erman niisaionarios. At tho extreme north' 
west corner of the civil station are the lunatic asylum and the jail 
The jail is surrounded by a high quadrangular wall with its chiei 
entrance on the north. Outsido tho building are working sheds 
for the prisoners and those, with the gardens, are snrroundod by a 
strong fence of prickly pear, a deep ditch, and for some distance, 
a dry stone wall. Up to 1882, the Civil hospital was in the same 
enclosure as the lunatic asylum. It has since been moved into a 
new building in the fort, which forms the eastern part of the civil 
station. Inside the fort are several houses of Europeans, Eurasians, 
and others, the now Civil hospital and tho station library. A few 
Muhammadans, one of whom is the K^-ji of Dharwsir town and 
a few native servants also live in tho fort. Tho chief Muhammadan 
mosque called the ITatel Vatcha’s Dargha, the Hindu temples of 
Durgildevi, Vitlioba, IlnnuraAn, and Margamma, aud tho mansion 
of BApuji Sindia (1800) the last Poshwa’s commandant are also 
within the fort. 

The Military Cantonment, in the open country about a mile and a 
half north-west of DhArwar, and on the west of the Belgaum 
road, occupies an area of 881 acres, just enough to accommodate 
one Native Rogimont. The cantonment is open to tho prevailing 
breeze and being built on a slope has a good natural drainage. In 
1872 it had a military population of 1634 of whom 661 were fighting 
men and 973 were followers. In 1876 of a total of 1655, 720 
were fighting men and 935 were followers. In December 1883 
there was a total strength of 506, of whom 310 wero fighting mon 
and 196 followers. 

About two miles south of DhArwfi,r is the Mailargudda hill on 
whose top is a small square stone temple facing east built in the 
Jain style. It has round pillars and square massive stone beams, 
with a somewhat plain ceiling. It is not known who built the 
temple but on the front pillars are two Persian inscriptions. Tho 
inscription on tho (visitor’s) right pillar is lost; tho left pillar 
inscription runs: 

In the reign of Hubammad A'dllsba'b king of Bija'pur 
this building aouuired by the favour of G-od, was 
converted Into a mosque by Muhammad Kban TJlla 
6ar Hava lda'r of tbe fort of Dha’rwa'r, for the use of 
all Muhammadans to offer up prayer without fear, in 
tbe year Bbide Samanin va Allaf 1081 (that is A.n. 

1670). 

When theMardthds took Dhdrwar in 1758 this building was turned 
into a Hindu temple and dedicated to the god Mailarling. Its chief 
worshippers are Dharwdr Komtis. 

Dharwar is not an old town. In a legendary account of tho old 
temple of Somesbvar two and a half miles south of Dharwar, Navlur 
and other places in the neighbourhood aro said to be noticed but 
there is no mention of Dhdrw^r. Tho local belief is that the 
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DhSrwdp fort was built iu 1403 and called after its builder Dhdrrdv^ 
an officer of the Vijaynagar king E^ra RAja.® The first certain notice 
of Dhdrwar is in 1573 when tho fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Rhah 
(1557-1579) is mentioned as marching on DhArwar one of the 
strongest forts in tho Karndtak. It was then held by an officer 
of the lato RAm Raja of Vijaynagar who had assumed practical 
independence. Tho fort foil after a siege of six months and 
the surrounding country was annexed to BijApnr.® In 1660 one 
of the JJharwdr fort gates was re-built with well cut granite 
stones. Over this gateway is a Persian inscription dated a.d. 
1600 (H. 1071) giving the name of one Abdul Gaffar as the 
, commandant of the fort under Bijapnr. In 1662 lands were 
granted to tho Kdji of Dhdrwdr by the BijjJpur king and the 
Kiiji’s descendants still hold that grant dated II. 1073 that is 
A.D. 1662.'*' An inscription dated 1070 in the temple on the 
Mailarling hill two miles south of Dharwdr is another local remnant 
of Bijapur rule.® In 1673 Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestor of the 
present NawAb of Savanur was appointed governor of the Bijapur 
district or of BaukApur with sixteen sub-divisions otparganas. 

The chief of theso sub-divisions wore Nasratabad or DbArwar and 
Gadag,® In 1074 ShivAji fortified Nargnnd thirty milos north-east of 
BhArwAr and took Dharwar.^ In 1683 Sultan MiiaaKim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, marched, in the name of the Delhi omporor, to regain the south¬ 
west parts of tho Bijapur kingdom which ShivAji had overrun, 
He took Hubli and DliArwAr^ a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in thorn.® During tho sixty-eight yt!urs of 
Moghal supremacy, from 1685 to 1753, DharwAr was held by four 
commandants sent from Delhi, and acting under the orders of the 
Moghal Governor at Bijapur.® The last commandant surrendered. 
DhArwAr in 1753 to the third Peshwa BAlAji BdjirAo (1740-1761) 
who presented the commandant with £4000 (Rs. 40,000) as arrears 


’ It is aaid that Dlidrrftv meant at first to fortify Navlur two milos south-east of 
DhilrwAr ami began tho work, traces of which remain. The widcsi)rea(l legend that 
the founder when hunting started a hare which turned on and killed his dogs is told 
of Dhirwdr. It seems probable that DbSrr.'iv, after making a l>egiiiniiig at Navlur, 
found that the neighbouring hills would give cover to an enemy and accordingly 
chose the more open site of Dhilrwiir. 

This date is probably correct as it has been handed down according to four different 
chronological systems, l^hak 1335 SvJihdnu Stimvalsar, Surmn Arab Miya Sumani 
S 04 , Hijri S06 and Fasli 813. The name of the king appears to be wrong as the 
Vijaynagar king in 1403 was Deva R.iya Vijaya Htya Vijaya Bukka or Bukka II. 
who ruled from 1401 to 1451. Tho only R4m in the Vijaynagar list is the regent of 
the eleventh chief Saddshiv (1542-1573) who usurjied the throne from 1542 to 1565. 
Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 46. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 135 * Bdo Bahddur TirmalrAv. ® See above p, 706, 

® Orme’s Historical Fragments, 286 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42, 

' Stokos’ Belgaum, 42 ; Bom. Cov. Rel. C.XIII. 173. 

® Grant Buff’s Mar.-ithiia, 148 ; Stokes' Belgaum, 43; Orme’s Historical Fragments,. 
144 ; Moor's Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, 42. 

* The first Moghal commandant of DhdrwAr was Mirza Saifiill.a valad Muhammad 
Murda from 1685 to 1699, the second commandant was Alaf Khan Kallandukhdu from 
1700 to 1718, the third was Muhammad NasrullAkhdn from 1719 to 1733, and the 
Wrth was a Hindu Brithvising son of Hhagirathsing from 17.34 to 17.53. During the 
rule of the second and third commandants the peace of the district was twice disturb¬ 
ed once by the Nawib of Sdvanur, and once by a rising of i/twofs mid -pdliyArs. In 
l>oth oases the insurgonta proved too strong for the Government and had to be bought 
oflf. Rio Bahddur Tirmulrdv. 
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of pay due to the garrison. In 1,764, as the Nawib of Sd,vanur refused 
to separate from the Mardth^s, Haidar marched to, Sdvanur and 
reduced the Nawab to submission, while his general Fazl Ullah Khan 
took Dhdrwdr and overran the country as far north as the Krishna.^ 
On the approach of Madhavrav Peshwa's (1761-1772) army of 30,000 
horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah had to fall back on Haidar’s army 
leaving a strong garrison at Dhdrwdr.* After Haidar’s defeat at 
Aunavatti in Maisur twenty-five miles south of Bankapur* Mddhav- 
rav laid siege to Dharwar which capitulated after a breach had been 
made.^ In 1776 Haidar left a chosen body of troops in Bankdpur 
to watch and, as far as possible, prevent supplies passing to the 
Dharwar garrison which had not been reduced. In 1778 Haidar 
took Dharwar aftef a protracted siege.® In 1784, Tipu, then in the 
height of his glory, compelled the Marathas to cede Dharwar with 
other forts and districts, he agreeing to pay a tribute for them.® 
In 1788 Dharw^lr was besieged and taken by the Marathas.'^ 
In a Mardtha revenue statement prepared about 1789 Dhdrwdr or 
Kasratabad appears as a ‘pargana or sub-division of the Bankdpur 
sarjcdr with a yearly revenue of £12,013 (Rs. 1,20,130).® In Septem¬ 
ber 1790 as part of the joint attack of the English and Mardthas on 
Tipu of Maisur, during the Third Maisur War (1790-1792), a Mardtha 
force of about 20,000 horse and 10,000 foot under Parshurdm Bh^u, 
a man rather under tho common size about fifty years old nob 
well looking though with an air of interest and much good nature,® 
with an English detachment of 1600 bayonets and three companies of 
artillery commanded by Captain Little appeared before Dharwdr 
which was held by Badr-al-Zaman Khdn'® one of Tipu’s most trusted 
generals,^%ithagarrisonof seventhousandregulars and three thousand 
piilitia armed with matchlocks and swords. The army took up its 
ground nearNarendravillageabout three miles north-west ofDhdrwar, 
On the 18th of September the Marathas and English advanced against 
the fort but were forced to withdraw with considerable loss. After 
this for about six weeks the Marathfe contented themselves with 
dragging guns to a rising ground about 2000 yards from the fort, 
firing during the day, and dragging them back at night. On the 30th 
of October the assailants naoved from the north to the south of the 
fort and the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who 
were posted outside of the walls. The enemy were driven from the 
post within the walls of the town with the loss of three guns. The 
defendants’ loss was considerable. Of the English ten were killed 
and fifty-nine wounded. After this success until the 13th of 


* Grant Duffs MarAtbAs, 330. 

* Grant DuflPs MarAthds, 330- 332; Wilks’ South of India, 1.461- 464. 

® See above p. 412. ^ Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 331. 

® Wilka’ South of India, II. 186; Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 401. 

® Hamilton’s Description of Hindustdu, II. 238. ? Kice’s Mysore I, 2S2, 284. 

® Waring’s Mardthds, 246. Moor’a Narrative, 17. 

Badr-al-Zamdn is described as a man of fifty-five of good appearance and middle 
stature with a handsome beard dressed very neatly in plain white. Moor’s Narrative, 37, 

“ The details of the English detachment were the 8th Battalion of Native Infantry 
under Capt. Little and the 11th Battalion under Capt. Alex. Macdonald of 800 bayonets 
each, and one company of European and two companies of Native Artillery with six- 
pounder field pieces. Moor’s Narrative, 1. 
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Decombor nothing was done beyond daily dragging guns to the high 
ground to the north of the town and firing at the walls. On the 13th 
of December a smart attack was made on tho town and the enemy 
were driven out of it. Tho English detachment drovo tho enemy out 
and the Marathds followed and burnt and plundered the greater part 
of tho town and then retired. Tho English lost sixty-two killed and 
wounded and*the Marhth^ia 1 oO killed and several hundreds wounded. 
When the Mardthaa returned the defendants again took possession of 
the town but were driven out by the Bhdu’s infantry on tho 18th, 
who plundered tho town so completely that not a piece of wood was 
left standing. As the siego mado such poor progress an additional 
force under Colonel I'roderick was sent from Bombay on the 19th 
of November and reached Dharwdr by Sangame.shwar and the Amba 
Pass on the 29fch of December 1790.^ On that day the attacking 
force had a slight success taking a battery about 200 yards to the 
south-east of the fort. On the 2nd of January 1701 there was a formal 
meeting between Colonel Frederick and tho Bhaii at a temple on 
Parshurdm^s hill a mile to tho south of the fort. During tho next 
ten days the Marathds continued to battor tbo fort but without 
doing much harm. The English meanwhile were preparing a battery 
and received three good guns from the Mardthas a twenty-two, a 
twenty.four, and a thirty-six poundor. The battery opened firo on 
the 14h and continued till the lOth, making a breach, but the 
defendants were able to repair it. The ammunition then failed and 
little more was done till the 28th. The battery again fired at a 
fresh part of the wall and caused a breach which it was determined 
to storm. Tho English detachment was strengthened by the corps 
of Mr. Tvon’s, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s service, about 
300 strong fifty of them being.Europeans of all nations and thereat 
natives. The storming party movod out at four in the morning of the 
seventh. But as the Mardthds failed to make a separate attack the 
whole of the defendant’s lire was directed against the storming party 
and the attack failed. During the next ten days little progress was 
made. In spito of the length of time the Mardthits had been firing 
there was little appearanno of a breach. With twenty guns the 
Mardthas could not approach and breach Dharwar in seven years. 
The English detachment were unable to be of much as.sist.anco as the 
Mardthds failed to keep them supplied with ammunition. On the 
13th of March Colonel Frederick died. Tho siege was continued 
till the end of March when the defendants made offers to capitu¬ 
late and a truce was concluded. Negotiations wore completed, tho 
garrison marched out of the fort on the third of April, and the fort was 
finally handed over on the seventh.r During the siege from casualties 
and desertions the garrison had been reduced from 10,000 to 3000. 
The loss of tho English detachment was 500 killed and wounded of 
whom one hundred were Europeans, Tho Mariitha loss was 
estimated at 3000. Mr. Moor gives the following details of the 
fort. The fort was an irregular circle. Tho entrance was on the 
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^ Tho details were, the 2nd. Tlomh.-iy l iogimeiit, tho 9th battalion of Native Inf.antry 
with European Artillery and lascara and a light field piece. Moor’s Narrative, 7-b. 
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eastern side through throe protty strong gates the middle of which 
was vory handsome. The gateway was defended hy a battery of 
three guns. The outer ditch was twenty to twenty-five feet deep 
and twenty-five to thirty-five feet wide with a stone facing in 
places. The curtain of the outer wall was thick and strong and the 
rampart though too narrow had guns mounted on it. Behind the 
rampart was a second ditch twenty-five feet wido and deep. Tho 
inner rampart and curtain were much tho same as the outer. In both 
curtains were many towers mounting twenty-two guns two mortars 
and a number of fixed wall piccos called yinyaZs. The area inside 
was small and the whole most forlorn. The powder magazine was 
underground in the rear of the cavalier tower. The commandant’s 
residence and his office were near the centre of tho fort and were 
much battered. There wore no handsome or convenient buildings. 
It was very dirty as so many people had been so long living in it. 
There were several guns of iron bars hooped round and beaten into 
shape which were known as Malabdr guns.^ The town which 
stretched from about 250 yards to the south and east of the fort 
was cnclo.scd by a weak wall in bad repair and a shallow ditch. 
The wall was square each face a little less than half a mile. Part 
of it was strengthened by a thick hedge. Before the sack of the 
town the space inside the wall had been well filled with houses 
though few or none of thorn had been handsome. A stone mosque 
in the middle of the to%vn had escaped without much damage,® 

In October 1800 Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, expressed his opinion that Dhdrwdr could he taken by a coup¬ 
do-main, and ha drew up a plan of attack on the south-west side.® 
Some officers of Colonel Wellesley’s army rode to DbdrwAr, and ono 
party was received in the fort by B/ipuji Sindia the commandant. 
Another day Colonel Wellesley rode near the fort and examined 
it. Tho commandant remonstrated, and at the Peshwa’s request 
Colonel Palmer, the British Resident at Poona, wrote to Colonel 
Wellesley for an explanation.® In 1803 the same commandant 
invited Colonel Wellesley to an entertainment in the fort and 
to his surprise the invitation was accepted. Bflpiiji afterwards 
expressed astonishment that he had allowed Colonel Wellesley 
to leave the fort, adding ^Am I not a MarAtha. ’ ® In 1814 
Bapuji Sindia camo to pay his respects to Biljir^v, who was then 


^ Moor’s Narrative, 1 -41. ® Moor’s Narrative, 41. 

3 Supplementary Despatches (India, 1797-1805), 11, 198. In one despatch (datee 
Hubli 9lli October 1800) Colonel Wellesley mentions Dhdrwdr ■with llubli and 
Annigeri aa places famous for cloth, Dit'to, 203. 

^ To calm tho commandant’s suBpioiouR Colojicl Wellosloy gave him to under¬ 
stand that if he had wished to know anything about DhirwAr ho ■would have 
referred to his own plan of the place, or would have made inc|uiry of ono of the 
British officers who had taken DhhrwSr for the MarS,thils of whom there were sovera! 
in his camp. He reminded tho commandant that,.except T)hrii’wAr, all tlie forts in 
the Mardtha territory had passed through his hands, and that after gettmg hold oi 
them he never kept them a moment but gave them over to their owners, as became i 
faithful ally. Supplementary Despatches, II. 280-281. 

’ Supplementary Despatches, II, 280-282. 

^ Despatches (Gurwood’s Edition), 11. 332 ; Murray’s Handbook of Bombay {2ud 
Ed.). 239 ; Mrs. Guthrie’s Western Indi.-i. 310.320. 
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on his way to the Madras Karn^tak. He was told to give up the 
fort to Trimbakji Deiiglia. Bapuji answered ‘ If your Highness will 
send a gentleman to relieve mo in the command, or if yon will 
send my clerk in your own name, I will deliver the keys to him, 
but I will never give over the fort to such a person as Trimbakji 
Denglia/ For this speech as soon as he left the Peshwa’s tent 
Bfipuji was seized, bound and tortured by Trimbakji until a 
promise of surrender was extorted. Bapuji gave the keys to his 
clerk, a Brahman on whom ie could rely, and the clerk, accom¬ 
panied by a body of troops, started for DhdrwAr. As they 
drew near the fort the clei-k asked leave to go in advance. 
As soon as he entered the fort ho closed all the gates and 
opened such a fire that Trimbakji and his men were forced 
to retire. The faithful clerk did not sui-rcnder until an order 
was obtained from his imprisoned master through the interposi¬ 
tion of Bdpu Gokhlo.^ On the 13th of June 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa among other cessions agreed to hand 
to the British Dharwdr and Kuahgal about fifteen miles south 
of Dhdrwdr and , other districts south, of the V^arda.® To 
take possession of this territory. General, afterwards Sir, Thomas 
Munro marched to Dhdrwar. Major Newall who was sent 
in advance at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry 
managed matters with such address that though in a state of 
mutiny, ho prevailed on the garrison to yield. In July 1817 when 
General Munro and his party arrived they found the fort in the 
hands of the Gompany’s troops.* A battalion of Native Infantry and 
two six-pounder field pieces were left under the command of Major 
Newall to hold Dhdrwar, Rush gal, and Rdnebennur.^ During the 
Third Maratha War, Dharwar was taken on the 15th of June 1818 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Newall with the second battalion of the Fourth 
Regiment, and all the heavy guns and ordnance stores were thrown 
into the fort.* In 1S37 Dhdrw^r was the scene of such violent 
feuds between the Brahmans and Lingayats that Government wore 
forced to interfere.® During the 1857 Mutinies, on account of the 
diaafiection of the surrounding chiefs, especially the chiefs of 
Nargund and Mundargi, in case it might fall into the hands 
of mutineers, it was thought advisable to breach Dharwar fort. 
Since 1833 from various causes Dharwdr has lost its importance as 
a place of trade. The opening of a station on tho Marmagoa- 
Belari lino, 150 miles from Marmagao and 142 miles north-west of 
Belari, will probably increase tho trade of Dharwdr. Still Ilubli will 
remain the commercial centre of the district. 

DhuildBhi, on the Kdndra frontier, six miles north-west of 
Shiggaon, is an important market town in the Bankapur sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 2374. It has a large number of shops, 
and at the weekly Thursday market, bctelnuts, black popper. 
Cardamoms, chillies, cocoa-kernels, molasses, rice, salt, sugar, and 
tobacco are sold in largo quantities. 
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* Grant Duffs ]Vrar!ithas,G23-624. 
^ Gleiu'a Life of Munro, I. 460. 

* Blacker’s Maratha War, 314. 


® Grant Duff’s Mirrith^s, 635. 

* Blackcr’a Mariltha War, 59-60. 

* Murray’s Handbook, 2i0, 
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Didgur, about fifteon miles south-west of Karajgi^ with in 1882 
a population of 598, has a temple of Hanum^n with six inscriptions. 
Two other inscriptions occur one in the yard of one Pujar Bandiya, 
and the other on the waste-weir of tho village pond. 

Edlabad is an uninhabited village about four miles west of 
Shiggaou, tho head-quarters of the Bankdpur sub-division. Within 
its boundary is a holy well called Gangdbhdvi or tho Ganges Well 
where a yearly fair attended by about 2000 persons is held in 
January. The well is thickly shaded by mangoes in a pleasant 
spot surrounded by woody hillocks. A small brook rises from 
the well and hows down the valley. On the edge of the well is a 
domed stone and mortar temple of Kdmeshvar with a self-made or 
ximynmhhu Ung. To the north-west of the well is a cave said to 
have been used as a horinitage by the sage -Tanhu, who used to 
drink the well dry, and let it trickle from his ear. Tho three holes 
from which the well wator oozed aro still shown on the north side 
of the well. The temple has a Government grant of £9 Oa-. (Ks. 93) 
in land and £2 48. (lls. 22) in cash, enjoyed by a ministrant who is 
charged with the worship and tho lighting of the templo. Pilgrims 
to the number of 2000 mostly Brahmans, Vaishyas, Sondrs, and 
Ijingdyats, come from all parts of Dhdrwdr, from Bdddmi and 
Bdgalkot in South Bijdpur, and from Mundgod and Sirsiin Kdnara. 
The . fair is held for one day on tho 13th of January, the day 
following the sun's passage into Capricornus that is tho 
MahiiraanJcrdnt. Pilgrims bathe in tho well and worship Kdmeshvar, 
The bath and worship are said to be an unfailing cure for fever. 
The fair is not of any trading importance, the only things sold aro 
plantains and cocoanuta which pilgrims buy to ofier to the god, 

Gadag, north latitudo 15° 96' and east longitude 75° 43' usually 
called Gadag-Bettigeri from the village of that name a mile to the 
east, is a municipal town, tho head-quarters of the Gadag sub¬ 
division with in 1881 a population of 17,000. Gadag is a noted 
cotton mart aud its ti’ading importance will greatly increase when it 
is the junction of the South Deccan or Marmagao-Beldri and the 
East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag railways. Tho 1872 census returns 
showed within municipal limits a total population of 19,035, of 
whom 15,604 were Hindus, 3349 Musalmans, and eighty-two' 
Christians.* The 1881 census showed a population of 17,000 or a 
decrease of 2034. Of these 13,493 were Hindus, 3176 Musalmdns, 
and 331 Christians, giving a density of ninety-one to the square 
acre on 178 acres the total municipal area. The average cotton 
trade at Gadag, which is carried on by nine largo traders with 
capitals of 500 to £20,000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 2,00,000), is worth upwards 
of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year. Gadag has two steam cotton 
pressos owned by the West Patent Press Company and Messrs. 
Eramji and Company and a hand or half press belonging to 
Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company, There is also a 
Government Sawgin factory. Gadag is also noted for its fine deep 


1 The details were : In Gadag IlindUB 8266, Musalmiina 2016, and Chiratians aeven, 
total 10,319; and in Bcttigeri, Hindua 7338, MusalmiinB 1303, and Christians 
seventy-five, total 8716. 
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coloured robes or sddis. Weekly rnarkets are held nt Gadag aud 
at Bettigeri ou Saturdays when cloth and rice arc chiefly sold. 

Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices Gadag has 
a municipality, a sub-judge's court, post and telegraph offices, a 
dispensary, a ruined fort, two Lemplos, and twenty inscriptions. 
There is also n branch o£ the Basel German Mission at Bettigeri and 
eight schools. The raunioipality was established in 1859. Tn 1882 
it had an income of £1548 and an expenditure of £1208. The 
income is chiefly from octroi and miscellaneou.s direct taxes, The 
dispensary was opened in 1864, and treated in 1882-83 forty-six 
in-patients and 1.3,703 out-pationts at ,a cost of £343 8s. (Rs. 3434) 
or dd. (4 ax.) ahead. In 1842 the fort was described as a small 
rectangular work with a mud and atone wall about eighteen feet 
high and a dry ditch and glacis round part of the works. The 
committee of inspection recointnendod that a. company of regular 
troops with fifty or sixty irregulars should bo stationed at Gadag to 
bo withdrawn as the country (grew more settled. In 1750 Gadag 
fort is described as a well guarded fort of stono aud mortar on 
slightly raised ground. Tlie height of the wall varied. The old 
wall was 61 yards high j the new wall was half a yard less. The 
inner circuit was 1534 yards. It had tweiity-oni! tow'ers. Inside 
was a largo reservoir of rain watnr and there were several wells 
some with and some without steps.' 

Gadag2 has tho remains of some of the most richly carved temples 
in tho Bharwdr district. The chief tomples are of 1’rikutoshvar, 
Sarasvati, Ndrdyan, Somoshvar, and Riimoshvar. The temples of 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati are in ono large court. Trikuteshvar's 
is the principal and occupies the centre ; and Sarasvati's is built on 
the south side of the court at right angles to and almost touching 
Trikuteshvar's central hall. Perhaps of all Dhdrwdr buildings the 
little temple of Sarasvati takos the first place for doHcacy and beauty 
of detail. The richness and grace of some of its columns are not 
surpassed, Tho whole temple?, even to the figure of Sarasvati in 
the shrine, has been wrought with immense care and elaboration. 
Tho building consists of an opon hall or mandap and a shrine, which 
has long lost its spire. As in all Chalukyaii tcraple.s the walls are 
broken into vertical projecting and recessed panels, which with the 
deep overhanging cornice and other horizontal mouldings, allows of 
a pleasing balance of light and shade on the faces of the building. 
The panels are ornamented with pairs of little pilasters surmounted 
by miniature spires throwing numerous light shadows which 
harmonise with the leading lights and shades and unite them in one 
well balanced whole. The hall or mandap is surrounded by a low 
plinth wall whose outer face is minutely and lavishly carved. It 
is a repetition of little pilasters separating recessed niches in each 
of which is a tiny female figure. Along the edge of tho plinth a 
low parapet wall slopes outwards and forms a back on the iippor 
surface of the plinth which may be used as a seat. 'J'he outer face 
of this parapet is adorned with little groups of pilasters with circular 


^ Tietfeathaler’a Description Historiqueet Gcographique cle 1’ Inde, I. COO. 
^ Contributed by Dr, J, Burgess, 
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medallions between them. From the top of the plinth, rise th< 
pillars which support the eaves round the hall. The entrance is 
between the two front pillars. Fourteen pillars round the hall 
support the eaves and four other pillars standing in tho flooi 
support the central dome. The four pillars at tho entrance, two on 
either side, .and the four supporting tho dome are exquisitely worked. 
The first pair in front have a band of pure and elegant diaper 
pattern. It is of lozongo shaped flowers separated by ^ery deep 
clear cut lines. It occurs nowhere but on a small portion of the 
upper parts of the shafts of these pillars and strikes the visitor as 
an exceedingly choice bit of design, so effective and so pretty, that 
more of it would have been welcome. The next p-air of pillars are 
like the first pair of square shafts with notched corners, but are 
totally unlike the former in their details. The carving on these two 
pillars is perhaps tho most dclicato stono carving in the Bombay 
Presidency, The whole shaft is a series of horizontal bands of 
carving, each band of little pilasters separated by niches holding 
figures iu high relief. Each little pilaster is complete with all its 
vertical and horizontal mouldings, bases, and capitals. The pilasters 
on the lower band are surmounted by little ornamental spires. The 
figures are most delicately chiselled. Though but two to three 
inches high, they stand in almost full relief, connected with the 
pillar only by a small portion of their backs. The brackets above 
the capital that support tho ends of the cross beams of the roof aro 
no less carefully finished than tho rest of the pillar, The flower 
scroll which fringes them is deeply cut and effective. The four 
pillars which support the central vault aro of one pattern quite 
different in design from the entrance pillars. Tho upper half of the 
shafts with tho capitals are round and beautifully wrought with 
horizontal bands of bead festoons, scroll Fame Faces, figures, niches, 
and leaves, tho niches forming the most striking ornament. Eight 
of the niches are enclosed by eight little pilasters with florid arches 
thrown over from top to top of each, and each pilaster is again 
crowned with a miniature spire. In the niches, in liigh relief and 
carved with spirit, arc prancing horses with riders and dancing 
figures, Tho band of niches is octagonal in plan each niche 
occupying a face of tho octagon the pilasters being at the corners. 
Below this aro four larger niches and pilasters each niche occupying 
tho face of a square, aud each pilaster surmounted by a miniature 
spire. Along the upper edges of the architraves over the pillars 
has been a band of fretwork. This, which is about six inches deep 
and about an inch think, is carved so as to stand out from tho 
architrave and is connected with it by only a few little blocks loft 
here and there. Most of this dclicato fret has broken away. Tho 
central ceiling is vaulted on the square of the four pillars, and is 
unlike the usual ceilings which are generally domes formed of 
horizontal circular courses of mouldings. It is prettily ribbed with 
principal horizontal and vortical and aubordinato horizontal vertical 
and diagonal ribs. Between these, where the minor ribs cross each 
other, little knobs depend. In the shrine sits Saraavati cross- 
legged on a throne. It is a life-sized figure iu black stone most 
delicately and carefully wrought. At first sight the figure seems 
naked but examination shows a fine textured garment with a 
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prettily wrought pattern passing over tho limhs. Sarasvati wears 
a very elaborate head-dress like a high crown. Round her neck a 
lavish profusion of necklaces, carved in imitation of beads, pearls, 
and other precious stones falls gracefully over the bosom. Like her 
neck her wrists and arms are heavily laden with ornaments. Tho 
cornice of the hall or mandap is mado of large flat straight stones 
sloping downwards at an angle of almost 45° and projecting 
considerably over the pillars. Above the comice is a moulding of 
horse-shoe arches surmounted by Pamo h^aco-s. 

In front of and at right angles to Sarasvati’s temple, filling the 
centre of the courtyard, is the larger temple of 'J'rikute,shvar. This 
consists of two halls, or a double hall, running east and west, with a 
shrine at each end and a small minor shrine attached to the north 
side of the douhlo hall. In the west and principal shrine a s]i/i lunl''ha 
or ling case holds three lings from w'hich the temple takes its 
name of Trikuteshvar the 'I’hrcc-pointcd Lord. The building is 
really a double temple or rather two temples facing one another aud 
joined together. Between tho two halls is a small space with a 
doorway to the north aud .south. The doorway to tho north enters 
the small attached shrine while tho south doorway onter.s on tho 
courtyard. This small ling shrine has been b)iilt on theuorth doorway 
at some time later than the building of tho bnnple. In the shrino 
on the east is an unused throxie ou which a liguro was originally 
placed. The inside of the temple on tho whole is plnin, but the 
workmanship of the outside claims attention. The outside of the 
east hall is specially good. Its south doorway is a few font 
in front of, and looks into the entrance of, the temple of 
Sarasvati, Its north door enters tho courtyard, A plinth, 
surmounted by a low sloping parapet like that of Sarasvati’a hall, 
runs round the north and south sides of the hall. Instead of 
the little pilasters on Sarasvati’s plinth is a close succession of 
figured niches representing mythological personages, and the 
medallions of the parapet are replaced by niobc.s with figures. 
Between the top of the parapet and the eaves and from pillar to 
pillar comffietoly enclosing the hall, are slabs of stone on which is 
worked a diaper pattern of squares with .scroll-work running through 
them. Alternate squares have a lozcngc-shapcd flower set into them, 
with the corners of the square perforated aud thu,s iu addition 
to the doorways allowing air and a faint light to pass into the hall. 
The profusion of‘small figures averaging six inches in height which 
abound on the outside of this hall is remarkable. They are neatly 
and carefully out in high relief and thoir limbs are in many cases 
detached from tho hack ground. The door on the south side of tho 
west hall is beautifully worked, but paint aud plaster almost hide its 
delicate tracerie.s. 'I'he rest of the walls are the usual stylo of 
vertical mouldings pilasters and niches found in almost every 
Chalukyan tomplo. The spire or virndn above tho shrine is an ugly 
late addition of brick and plaster. 

Tho tomplo of Someshvar is now used as a school-room. It 
has one of the most profusely decorated exteriors iu Dharwar. 
Not a square foot on the walls but has some moulding or ornament. 
The sanctuary is square outside with four thin parallel proieetioH'S 
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added to each facc,tho outermost projection being about one-fourth 
the length of the side of the square and the others going 
back in lessening stops. Those proj-ections aro oarried right up the 
waits and the spire, the corners of the square being more strongly 
marked than the other cornei-s. The great amount of moulding and 
ornament on the walls and spire break and to a certain extent 
hide the continuity of these projections. The very strongly marked 
horizonLal recessed mouldings in the basemejit, a deep overhanging 
cornice, and deep atep-liko storoys in the roof give the architecture 
a horizontal accentuation as strongly marked as its vertical 
accentuation. The lines of tho basomnntare covered with aorolla 
of little elephants, tigers, and horses. Miniature spired shrines or 
niches fill the centre of ea(;h face one in each, Tho walls above the 
basement are carried all round with pains of pilasters supporting 
small spires. On tho front of each pair of pilasters is a little niche 
with an arch of scroll-work over eacli. The centres of tho north, 
west, and south walls have a large principal niche, each of which 
held an imago at least oightoen inc^hes high. The hall or mamlap 
is square with a porch and doorway on the south and a doorway on 
the east. The ornamentation and tho moulding round tho shrine 
are carried over tho south and north walls of the hall, I’he east 
wall is plain rubble with pilasters and projecting brackets, which 
show cither that the building originally stretched beyond its present 
limit or that tho original wall, like the north and south walls, has 
fallen away and the end been closed by a plain wall. 'I’he doorway 
on this side is very finely carved, after the style of tbe doorway of 
the Kfishivishveshwar temple at Lakkundi, though perhaps not so 
elaborate. The ceiling of the south porch is veiy richly wrought 
in slabs of arabesque with a lotus in the centre of each panel. The 
interior of the tomplo is })lain and the dome in tho hall rests on 
four central pillars. To tho south of Somo.shvar’s is IMmeshvar’s 
temple. Like Somoshvarks only two courses of tho spire aro left, 
Tho walls are plain but little of them can bo seen, so thickly built 
round by dwelling.^ is the temple, which is now used as a storeroom. 

Virnfiniyan’s temple in tho market is built of black hornblende. 
It is remarkablo neither for its architecture nor for it.s ago, a.s it 
probably belongs to tho thirteenth or fourteenth century. Tlio 
chief point of int(»rest is a large and lofty gateway or (jopurm the 
eastern wall of tbe courtyard, built in the South Indian style, 
Tho gateway is over 100 feet high and has a richly decorated brick 
top. Some curious carvings supposed to be the remains of earlier 
buildings have been worked into it. 

In a walled enclosure in Bettigeri village is a group of fifteen old 
hero-stono.s which look like the hugo old head-stones which have 
been found in somo English graveyards. Of tho fifteen stones tho 
largest stands about thirteen feet above the surface of the ground. 
The faces of the stones are generally divided into throe sculptured 
panels or compartments. Tho lowest panel sliow.s a battle scene 
where the deceased mot his death, ho him.s(il£ figuring in the panel 
as the hero of the fight. Some of the stones have a plough or an 
oil-mill carved in this panel perhaps to mark the caste of the 
deceased. Tho second panel shows the deceased being carried to 
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the gods between winged figures. The first or topmost panel shows 
a god or the hero seated on a throne. The tops of tho stones are 
cut into long Dravidian roofs with an urn on tho top. ScTeral of 
these stones have inscriptions in Old Kanarese charaetersj and one 
with the largest inscription is just in front of tho village gate. A 
platform has been built round it and a small ling set before it. 
The stono itself is black and caked with dry oil which is daily 
applied.^ 

In the Gadag inAmlatdflr’s office are several copperplate graiit.s 
and about twenty inscriptions occur in or near the temple.s. Of 
the twenty iuscriptions ten are in or about the Trikuteshvar temple 
, seven of which vary from 1002 to 1539 and of the other three the 
dates have not been made out. fi'he first inscription consists of 
thirty-two lines in tho Old Kanarese character and JanguagCj each 
line containing about forty-threo letters. Tho characters aro large 
and slanting and the tablet is chipped in places. Though not easy 
to road the inscription on the whole is well preserved. It records 
a grant in 1002 (S. 924 Shuhhkrit samvattmr) to Trikuteshvar while 
the great chieftain king Sobhau was governing tho Helvola Three 
Hundred and some other districts under tho Western Chalukyaking 
Satydshraya II (997-1008). The ombloms at the top of tho .stoiio 
are in the middle a shrine containing a Ung with a prie.st to its 
right and Basav to its left. ' T<i the right of the shrine are two 
seated figures, a man with a lute and a woman. To tho loft of the 
shrine is a cow and calf and above it aro the .snn and moon, Tho 
second inscriptiou, also in the OldKauarcso cbaractor and lauguago 
consists of forty-five lines, each lino containing about lifty-ono 
letters. There aro many flaws in the tablet and tho inscription is 
rather hard to read. It gives tho names of the Ghalukya kings 
Jayasimha III. (11)18-1042), Ahavamalla II. (1042-10(38), and Vikra- 
mdditya VI, (1075-112(3) and of a princess Bachaldcvi who appears 
to be tho wife of Vikrani.'lditya VI. The inscription records a grant 
made in 1100, tho twenty-fifth year of the rnign of Vikramaditya 
VI. by a subordinate chieftain, 'i’he emblems at the toj) of tho 
tablet aro a Ung and a prie.st in the middle, a cow and a calf to 
the right, and Basav to the loft. I’ho third inscriptiou is in tho 
Old Kdnarese character and language. It has about fifteen lines 
above the ground, each lino of about thirty-.seven letters. It 
is fairly preserved and refers to the time of the TCalaclmri 
chief Sankauidev (1175-1 180), one of tho sons of Bijjala. Tho 
emblema at the top of the tablet aro in the middle a ling with a 
seated figure on its right .and a standing figure on its left, To the 
right of this central group is a figure of Basav with the .sun beyond 
it, and to tho loft is a cow and (jalf with the moon beyond them. 
The fourth inscription iii Old Kduarese characters and the Sanskrit 
language consists of fifty-six lines each of about fifty-four letters aud 
well preserved. It records in 1193 (tS. 1115 fandhdvi samvatsar) a 
grant to the god Trikuteshvardev by the IToysala ebief Vir Balldl 
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^ Details of Koiikan memorial battlc-atoiica are f,aven in Domkay Gazetteer, XIV. 
S7 - 59, .309 - 311. A reproserLtation of a battle-stone is given by Mrs, Guthrie in her 
Life in Western India, II, Title-page. 
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(] 191-1213), who, having wrested Kuntala from tho Dovgiri Yddavs, 
is mejitioned as fixing on Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi, as his 
capital. Tho emblems at the top of tho tablet are, in the middle, a 
man worshipping three heads on an alLar.^ I'o the right of the central 
group is a figure of Ganpati, and beyond Ganpati a figure of Basav; 
and to the left a female deity with a cow and a calf and a crooked 
knife beyond. The fifth inscription also in Old Kdnarese characters 
and language is on a tablet which lay on the edge of a small pond 
outside the temple enclosure, but was removed and placed against 
the outer side of the south wall of the tompio courtyard. The- 
inscription is in fifty-seven lines each of about tbirty-eight letters. 
It records a grant in 1199 (S. 1121 tSiddhdrfhi samvatsar) by tho 
great chieftain Haydev the supreme lord of Asatimayurpur, the 
prime minister of Vir Balldl (1191-1213) the son of Ilammidcv who 
was the son of Rfiydev and the governor of the Belvola 'J'hree 
Hundred. The emblems at the top of this tablet are a ling and a 
priest in tbo middle Basav with the moon abovo to the right and a 
cow and a calf with the sun above to the left. 

Tho sixth inscription is in Old Kdnarcse characters and is partly 
Sanskrit and partly Old Kanarcso in language. It consists of fifty 
lines, each line containing about thirty-seven letters. Except in one 
or two places whore tb.6 surface of the tablet lias been chipped the 
inscription is well preservod. It begins with a doscriptioil of tho gift 
village^ of Kratuka that is Gadag in the Belvola Three Hundred,*’ 
and records a grant made in 1213 (S. 1135 Angirnm samvatsar) to 
the god Trikutoshvardev, while the governing king was the fifth 
Devgiri Yfidav Singhana II. (1209-1247). Tho ombloms over tbo 
inscription are a ling and a priest within a shrine in the centre, to 
the right a cow and a calf with the sun above them, and to tbo loft 
a figure of Basav with the moon abovo it. 

The seventh inscription is in the Kfinareso character and language 
on a tablet standing just inside of the west gateway of the temple- 
courtyard. It (jonsists of fourteen lines each of about thirty-five 
letters. It is dated 1539 (S. 1461 Vikdri samvatmr) and records a 
grant made by or at the order of tho Vijaynagar king Achyutriiy. 
A few badly cut ombloms adorn tho top of the tablet, a ling in the 
middle, a figure of Basav with the snn above it to tho right, and a. 
cow and a calf with the moon above them to tho left. 

Of the three inscriptions, whoso dates cannot be mado out, the 
first is a very short inscription in nn angle nut.sido the tompio shrine. 
Perhaps it records the name of the builder. The second inscription 
is in the Devnfigari character and Hanskrit language. Eleven lines 
are above ground each of about thirty-one letters. The inscription 


^ The three heads probably denote Shiv as ropreseiitiii}; the Brahma Vishnu and 
Shiv triad. The feniiile deity to the left of Uie altar appears to be Shiv’s -wife or the 
feinalft principle Frtrvati. 

“ The -HTorn in the origiii.il is agrahdra which means lands or villages granted to 
BrAhmans for religious purposes, 

“ Belvola Three-Hundred me.ans the Belvola subdivision of three hundred villages. 
Belvola or Bclpola is an old K.Anarese word meaning a iicld of standing com. The 
name was given to the fertile district near the centre of which arc 'Dambal, Gadag, 
and Lakkundi. 
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is in good order, but the portion above ground is not enough to 
inake out its contents. The emblems at the top of the tablet aro a 
ling and a priest in the middle. To tho right of this central group 
are a cow and a calf with the sun or inoon above them, and to tho 
left Basav with the moon or sun above it. The third inscription is 
in Old KAnarose characters and language, and has above ground 
eighteen lines each of about twenty-five letters. The first soven or 
eight lines are in good order; in the lines that follow the letters arc 
rather faint and a large portion of the face has been chipped off in 
the centre of the tablet. The emblems at the top are a ling and 
priest in the middle; to tho right a cow and a calf with the .sun 
•above tbom, and to the left a figure of Basav with the moon above it. 

Of seven inscriptions in or about the Virnfir^yan temple, four vary 
from 1037 to 1539 and of the other two the dates have not been made 
out. The first inscription dated 1037 (S. 959) is behind the temple 
on a atone built into the lower part of tho enclosing wall; tho second 
•dated 1098 (S. 1020), is on the roof of a room in or at the same 
temple ; the third, dated 1100 {S. 1022), is in tho enclosure to the 
■north of the temple; and the fourth is dated 1539 (S. 1461). Of 
the three inscriptions whose dates cauuot be made out one i.s in the 
enclosure wall short and partially effaced. The second inscription 
is on a stone leaning against the western wall of tho temple court¬ 
yard. It consists of aevonty-two or soventy-threo Hues, each line 
containing about sixty-tbreo letters. The characters areOld Kdnareso 
rather small. The surface of tho stone is too worn to be road, but 
the inscription appears to be about 400 years old. Emblems over it 
represent Ganpati, ISsiriyaa, Sarasvati, and Virbhadra, a cow and 
a calf, and tho sun and moon. The third inscription, also in Old 
Kanaresc characters, stands up against the east wall of tho court¬ 
yard. At tho top is a well carved representation of Krishna playing 
the pipe to which men women and animals dance. It is in sixty-nine 
lines, each of about forty-two letters. It appears to be about 400 
years old but is more legible than the first. Ou a stone lying on the 
threshold of tho temple of Narsimh to the south of tho Viru4r^yau 
temple is an inscription d-ated 1539 (S. 1461), and at tho small rest- 
house east of tho south gateway behind the temple of ISTarsimh is a 
partly hewn-out inscription dated 1124 (S. 1010). A stone insorib- 
ed in Devnagari characters lies on its face on tho bank of the Gadag 
pond. 

The old, perhaps tho Sanskriti.sed, name of Gadag was Kratuka. 
The two temples of Trikuteshvar and Virnfiriiyan^ aro of about the 
tenth or eleventh century, and the inscriptions in them, varying 
from 973 to 1539, show that Gadag was at different times under the 
Western Ch^lukya (973-1190), Kalachuii (1161-1183), Hoysala 
Ball&l (1047-1310), Ifevgiri YAdav (1170-1310), and Vijaynagar 
kings (1336-1587).® About 1673 Gadag appears with Nasaratabad 
or Dhdrwdr as one of tho chief districts in the Bankdpur district or 


^ Aooording to a local manuscript account of Shr&van Bolgola in Maiaur, the 
kVimiriyan temple is one of the five Ndriyan temples huilt about 1117 by t)»e fourth 
Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana (1117-1137) on his conversion to the fldminuj faith. 
Inauui Aaticiaary, II, 131. above, pp, 717 *713, 
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sirhar} On the capture of Dambal fort on tho 26th of July 1799, 
Colonel Wcllesloy marched on the 27th to Gadag, but found it 
evacuated by Dhundia’s men. Colonel Wellesley gave over charge 
of both the Dambal and Gndag forts to the Peshwa^s commandant, 
whom Dhuudia had confined in chains at Gadag.® In the last 
Maritha war General Munro invested Gadag on the oth of January 
1818. It surrcTidered on the Oth after a few shells had been thrown 
and a battery raised.® In 1827 Captain Clunos notices Gudduck as 
a u.sual halting place with 800 houses, thirteen shops, and wells.* 
In 1844, Gadag-Bettigeri had 2090 houses and 12,302 people, 3468 
of them weavers with 1507 looms; in 1874 thero were 3453 houses 
with 18,154 people, 5043 of whom were weavers with 1399 looms.® 

Oalagna'th. on the left hank of the Tungbhadra about twenty 
miles north-east of Karajgi, nvith in 1882 a population of 342, has 
temples of Gargoshvar and Hannmant. The Gdrgosfavar temple to 
the north of the village, at the holy meeting of the Varda and the 
Tungbhadra, is built of black granite and is about eighty feet 'long 
by forty broad with four pillars supporting the roof, and walls 
covered with mythological figures. The temple has two inscriptions 
dated 1080 and 1147 (S. 1002 and 1069). The JTanuraant temple 
has a monumental hero-stone or virgal to the right of the image 
dated 1011. 

Gard,g, a large village about ten miles north-west of Dhiirwar, 
with in 1872 a population of 4350 and in 1881 of 4465, has a 
district bungalow and a large trade in coarse country cloth. In 
1827 Captain Clones mentions Guri’ug as a kaaha and post station 
with 500 houses, fourteen shops, aud a temple. 

Gejjihalli, a small village two miles south of Hiingal, has a 
temple of Basaveshvar with two inscriptions, dated 1103, on either 
side of the image, 

Gudgudda'pur or Dbvawgud, a municipal village of 64!6 people, 
on the top of a steep hill eight miles north of Rauebennur, has a 
large fair in October with an attendance of 5000 to 10,000 people. 
The fair is held in honour of the god Mallari or Shiv, the slayer of 
the demon Malla. In the village is a temple of Mailar or Mallari 
built of black polished stone with a brick spire. The roof 
is supported on twenty pillars four of them round and sixteen 
square. The outer walls are adorned with carved figures. Near 
the main temple are sever.al smaller shrines two of them of fair size, 
consecrated to the goddesses Mallasama and Mallaridevi.® The 
chief temple enjoys a yearly Government grant of £33 8^. (Rs.334) 
in land and £1 (Rs.l0) in cash. Presents valued at about £100 
(Rs. 1000) are made yearly by pilgrims. The temple also owns 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000) worth of clothes and ornaments. The local 


* Orme’s Hifttorkal Fragments, 28(i. 

^ Supplernontary Despatches, H 74-80. Six of Colonel Wellesley’s despatches are 
dated Gudduck, 27th July 1800. 

» Blackcr’s MarAtha War, 287. * Itinerary, 72, " Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV. 8. 

* Dr, Burgess' Lists; Mr, F. L. Charles, C,8, ; Kilv Balj^dur Tirmalriv, 
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story of Mallari is that he became incarnate hero as Bhairav, andj 
with his fifteen feet long bow,^ killed the demon Malla, who infested 
the neighbourhood. Ho thereupon won the title of Malldri or the 
Malla-slayer and was enshrined in the temple on the hill. MalMri 
used to go hunting with a pack of hounds. When he was enshrined 
on the Devargad hill, the dogs became men and served as hia 
ministranta under the names of Vaggytls aiid Groravarus. Sixty 
families of these dog-ministranta live on the hill round tho temple. 
The fair begins on the day before Dasara in September - October 
and lasts two days. From 5000 to 10,000 people attend from all 
parts of Dhd.rwAr and from Bolgaum, Bijapur, and Maisur. On 
.the fair days pilgrims pay their devotions to the god and feed the 
poor. Dancing girls dance before the god at the nightly lamp- 
waving or drti. The fair owes its chief interest to the V^ggyjls, 
who dressed in black woollen jackets or Icdmlis with quaint hoad- 
korchiefs or rumdh, to the great amusement of the people, play the 
part of dogs in remembrance of their life with Mallari tho huntsman. 
The VdggyAs wear cowrie shell necklaces, tie bells and tiger and bear 
skins round their waists, hold in their hands a wooden bowl about 
eight inches square and four inches deep, and try to look as 
ugly and wild as possible. When pilgrims come the Vdggyds bark 
most furiously at them and hold out their bowls. Each pilgrim 
pours a little milk and clarified butter into the bowl, throws in 
plantains sugar and other eatables, and gives each Vaggya a farthing 
(i a.). Sometimes ripe plantains milk curds clarified butter and 
sugar are mixed together and poured into tho bowl. The Vfiggyds 
set the bowls on the ground, run each to his bowl, begin to bark 
and howl like dogs, quarrel between themselves, lie flat on the 
ground, and, putting their mouths into the bowl, eat like dogs. 
When they have finished eating the VdggydiS sing a verso in honour 
of Malldri,j loudly howl out M/iote Malldri MArtand that is Malldri 
Mdrtand (with his army of) seven orores, and bless the pilgrims for 
feedingtMom. This satisfies the pilgrims that Malldri has been pleased 
and has - blessed them through hia dog ministrants. At a fixed hour 
on Dasara Day the great bow of Malldri is brought out and set on 
the grottnd before the pilgrims. A ministraut climbs to the top of 
the bow, becomes possessed by Malldri, and calls out Thunderbolt 
strikes earth, Cat quarrels with dog, Hoad cut oif, which foretell for 
the now year famine, war, or a change of rulers. Unlike Jejizri 
and Alandi in Poona no girls are married to the god and allowed 
to live near the temple as prostitutes. But a woman, who to get 
children or for some other reason has vowed to be tho god’s concu¬ 
bine, on the fair days, presents the god with betel as though he 
were her husband.* The trade at the fair is mostly local, chiefly in 
cattle, grocery, ironware, and pottery. 


^ This long bow is still preserved and daily worsliippod. 

* Among Hindus, women after a meal sit near their husbands, rub wet-lime on a 
betel leaf, divide the leaf in two, fold each piece in a fanciful shape, and present it 
to their husband, with betelnut cardamoms cinnamon and cloves. No modest 
■•woman will make up and give betel to any man but her husband. iUv Bahadur 
Tirmalriv Vyankatesh. 
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On the 22nd of January 1878 a municipality was established at 
Gudgiiddapur. It is maintainod from a pilgrim and shop tas levied 
during the fair days. Except during the two days of the fair there 
is almost no work. In 1882-83 the pilgrim tax and shop cess 
yielded £73 (Rs. 730) against £52 (Rs. 520) in 1881-82 ; the in¬ 
crease was due to a rise in the number of pilgrims of whom about 
10,000 are estimated to have attended tho fair. The expenditure 
in 1882-83 was £171 (Bs. 1710) most of which was spent in water 
works, repairing roads, and planting roadside trees. The munici¬ 
pality owns a rest-house built at a coat of £301 (Rs. 3010) and a 
pond for water-supply. 

Gudgudi, a small village five miles north-west of Hdngal, with 
in 1881 a population of 237, has a temple of Kallapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1038 and 1072. 

Guttfll, with in 1881 a population of 31 76, is a large village 
about twelve mihm oast of Kar.ajgi. Guttal was a petty divisional 
head-quarter till 1862. A weekly market is hold on Mondays when 
all kinds of field produce are sold. Guttal has a black stone temple 
of Chudshekhar with two inscriptions of twenty-four and ninety-five 
lines ; and an old irrigation reservoir with very handsome outlets 
through the dam formed of elaborately and handsomely carved stone 
work. Behind the reservoir are square orimmontal cisterns with 
beautifully chiselled stone pavilions in the centre.^ Guttal is 
perhaps the Guttavolal of a Kalaohiiri inscription dated 1181 
(S. 1103 Plava samvaUar). The inscriptions mention the city of 
Guttavolal governed hy the Gntta chieftain Vikramdditya as an 
undorlord of tho sixth Kalachuri king Ahavamalla (1176-1188). 
In 1237 in an inscription of tho Devgiri YAdav king Singhan II. 
(1209-1217) a grant is mentioned as liaviug been made near Guttal 
with tho permission of the Giitta chieftain Joyidev.^ 

Hallur, a village of 654 people on the left bank of the Tungbha- 
dra about eighteen miles south-east of Kud, has an old temple of 
Rangndth and an inscrij)tion. At the northern boundary of Hallur 
is tho old village of Bhairavanpad with 100 people, the capital of 
tho yindhu BalMl dynasty, whose family god Bhairav gave his name 
to the village. Tho old temple of Rangnath was ruined by Tipu 
Sultdn (1782-1790); the present building was made by the Sv^miof 
Kuddlgi to whom tho village was granted by Hanmant Gaud a chief 
of H^vnur. 

Uamgi near Sirhatti is the family residence of tho dendis of 
Sirhatti. In 1858 Kenchangauda Bahadur Desai of Hamgi joined 
the Nargund rebellion, was killed at Kopal in the Niziim’s dominions, 
and his estates confiscated.® 

Ha'ngal, in north latitude 14° 46' and east longitude 75° 12' about' 
fifty miles south of Dharwar, is the head-quarters of the Ilaugal 
sub-division, Hfingal is an old town the PAiiungal of inscriptions. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, it has a 
Collector's bungalow, a ruined fort, temples, and inscriptions. In 


* Mr. R. B. Joyner, C.E, ^ Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, C note 4. 
’Mr. J. R. Middleton, C.S. 
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1872 Hangal had a population of 4990. The 1881 returns showed 
a population of 5272 or an increase of 282. The 1881 details are 
Hindus 3271, Musalrnans 1997, and four Christians. A municipality 
was established in 1879 and abolished in 1883, The ruined fort 
is a mud ghadi about 1900 feet round with walls and sis.teen 
bastions. Inside of the fort is a temple of Virbhadra shaded by 
trees and brushwood. The walls are on all sides easy of escalade 
and the dry bottom in front hardly looks like a ditch. The village 
is near the fort and its streets would cover an attacking force. 
Round this inner tower are traces of a wall which is locally called 
the Halekot or old castle. The citadel is situated on the left bank 
of the Dharma river which flows roiind its southern and western 
faces, and turning to the west, falls into the Varda near Naregal 
about twelve miles further down the valley. 'I’he south-east corner 
of the citadel rests on the Anikeri pond,^ after which the single 
outer wall is developed on the eastern face into three lines of 
defence, which, sweeping round the north side, join the works on the 
river, where it diverges to the west. Besides Ihe outer defences 
the outermost line of the triple wall is carried onward, from the 
point where it turns to the west, to a low range of hills through 
which a ditch has been cut near a large ti'ec from which the wall is 
continued round to the river. As the range of hills still commanded 
the place a further Avork can he traced, though very faintly in places, 
to a trench dug through the hill to a Musalman tomb from which 
the rampart is continued till it joins the fourth wall, making in all, 
e:sclusive of the walls of the citadel, five lines of defence. Traces 
of other mounds can be seen beyond these stretching eastward, but 
whether connected with the defences of Hangal cannot be made out. 
The diameter of the fort wall is about seven or eight hundred yards 
and of the central tower about 350 yards. The circuit of the old 
fortified area is upwards of four and a half miles aud the earthwork 
is on an unsually large scale. The lines have disappeared in places 
and can be traced with difficulty j in others they are well marked. 

Hdugal has thirteen temples, three of Hanuman and one each of 
Durga, Gopdlrav Desai (the builder’.s name), Lsbvar, Narsiyan, 
RAmliag, T^rakeshvar, Virbhadra, and Virupaksh. The other two, 
one of which is called Kichakajit’s, are ruined. The Tiirakeshvar 
temple is the most interesting. 

It is a large and elegant cut stone building of black granite 
a little to the east of the modern village of Hangal. The temple 
is in four parts, a small anteroom {24'x24') with four pillars, 
an audience hall or sabhdrncinduj) (00' x 40') with twenty pillars 
twelve pilasters and eight small pillars, the porch of the shrine 
(30'x30') and the shrine which is irregularly round. The roof of 
the temple is so covered with plaster that it is difficult to mako 
out its original form, but the plaster serves to protect the interior 
which is perfectly preserved. In the porch of the shrine is a 
beautiful lotus pendant. It is a solid octagonal stono, nearly thirty 
feet in diameter, carved like a lotus and supported on eight richly 
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^ The stone facing of the long dam of the Anikeri pond is formed of old carved' 
temple stones, some of which have writings upon them. Mr. K. B. Joyner, U.E. 
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Bculptured pillars. Round the walls of the interior of the same 
compartmentj in panels pointing towards their respective stations, 
are figures of the eight guardians of the quarters in bold relief. 
The walls of tho entire temple are covered with mythological sculp¬ 
tures, Two or three remarkable hero-stones or virgah rest against 
the outer wall near the south entrance. They are very large and 
contain many figures. One of tho stones represents the storming of 
a fort. Near one of tho Hanumfin temples in the citadel is a small 
temple with some carious and interesting sculptures of Nfiga men 
and women. About half a mile to tho south of Hdngal is the 
temple of Bileshvar. It is said to be 500 years old and contains 
some carving.1 

There are eleven inscriptions at Hangal of five of which the dates 
have been made out. The earliest is dated Wednesday the first of 
tho bright half of Ghailra or March-April in 1113 (S. 1035 Vijaya 
samvalnar), tho thirty-eighth year of the reign of the Western 
Chdlukya king Vikraraaditya Tribhuvannialla. Two are of the 
Western Ch^lukya kingNurmadi Taila, but whether thefirst (973-997) 
or second (1150-1102) cannot be said as the inscriptions are both 
undated. There is a hero-stone or virgal at a monastery called the 
Budimath; dated ll75j two inscriptions in Tfirakeshvar’s temple 
dated 1179 and 1190, the latter of the time of the Hoysala king 
Balliil II. (1191-1211) and of the Kdidamba chief KAradev (1181- 
1203). 'riiis inscription is on a hero-stone or virgal, on which battle 
scenes are very vividly sculptured. It records that in 1196 Balldl 
II. came and pitched his camp at the Anikeri pond and thence 
besieged the city. IIo was defeated and repulsod for a time by 
Kamdev's forces under his gonorals Sohani and his son Padmayya 
or Padmana. As Sohani was killed in the battle, ho is probably the 
hero of the stone.^ Another undated inscription of Kdmdov, and 
an undated hero-stono or virgal are inside of tho temple. In the 
temple of Ishvar is an inscription dated 1189, and there are two 
undated inscriptions one on a dust-heap in front of the temple of 
Mailardov and the other at the temple of Hanuman in the citadel. 

About 600 yards west of modern H'^ngal is a remarkable conical 
mound locally known as Kuntina Dibba or Kuuti'a hillock.* It is 
believed to have been formed of the husks of tho grain ground for 
her sons by Kunti, the mother of the Pdndav princes, during their 
twelve years of exile part of which they spent in Il^ngal.® About 
1830 Sir Walter Elliot ran a trench nearly into the centre of the 
mound at tho base and also dug down a few feet from tbo top, but 
it appeared to consist entirely of earth.^ 

Hdngal, called Viratkoto VirAtnagari and Panungal iu inscrip¬ 
tions, is locally believed to be the place where the Pandavs lived 
during pari of thoir exile from Delhi, The names Virdtkote and 


> Indian Antiquary, IV. 205, V. 177-180; Dr. Burgess’ Lists, 22-23. 

“ Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 86. 

In connection with the same local tradition a small ruined temi^e iu Old HAugal 
within the citadel is dedicated to Bhim the giant PAndav as KichakAjit or the 
conqueror of the demon Kichak. ^ Indian Antiquary, V, 179, 
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Viratnagari tlie Port and City of Virdt which occur in inscriptions 
support the tradition, as, according to the Mahdbharat, Virat was 
the king at whose court the Fdndavs spent the thirteenth year of 
their exile and whose daughter Uttara was married to Arjun’s son 
Abhimanyu.i 'pjig dated inscriptions in Hangal vary from 1113 to 
1196 and show that Ildngal^ generally called PdnungaF was the 
head of a subdivision of live hundred villages which was generally 
attached to the Rauavdsi district of twelvo thousand villages. Until 
conquered by the Hoysala king Ballal II. (119ii-l2ll) about 1200, 
Hdugal was governed, as vassals of the Western Chdlukyas, by the 
dynasty of the Kadambas of Banavasi and Hdngal (106S-1203). 
Balldl II, (1192-1211) led an attack on H'ingal in person, and, though 
repulsed for a time, he appears to have completely overcome the 
KAdambas aud annexed their territory about tho beginning of the 
thirteenth century. As late as 1251 a chief named Vir Mallidev or 
Mallikdrjun is recorded as gevorning tho Banavdsi Twelvo-thousand 
and the Pd,nungal Pivc-hundred } whether ho was independent or 
feudatory is not known.® Tho four and a half miles of fortifications 
traced by Sir Walter Elliot, seem to belong to the Kddamba 
Hdngal when it was the seat of gewernment. No references have 
been traced to Bfhngal in tho Musalradn and Maratha periods. In 
the Mardtha war of 1H18, on the seventh of February, General 
Munro detached a company 6f tho 2nd Battalion of the 9th Regi¬ 
ment under Lieutenant Scott, to keep in chock the Hdngal garrison 
of about 800 men. The detachment drove in an outpost, and, on the 
afternoon of the eighth, was attacked by the garrison. The loss of 
the besieging force was two killed. Tlie garrison retired and 
surrendered on tho morning of the ninth.^ 

Haralhalli; a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
fifteen miles east of Karajgi, with in 1881 a population of 129, has 
black stone temples of Someshvar Kdleshvar atid Udeharaina and 
three inscriptions of 70, 94, and 110 lines. In 1880 a copperplate 
grant, of the fifth DovgiriYddav Siughanil. (1209-1247), was found 
buried behind tho temple of Udehamma. The plates, which are now 
in the museum of tho Bombay Bi-anch of tho Royal Asiatic Society, 
nro three in number each about 11|" high by 7k" broad. The 
edges of the plates are made into rims to protect the writing and 
except in a few places where tho surface has badly rusted tho 
inscription is fairly preserved and readable. The ring on which 
the fjlates were strung is about thick and 4|" in diameter. The 
emblems on the .seal are the man-eaglo Garud carved in relief, 
kneeling with folded hands and facing full front. Over his right 
shoulder is the sun and over his loft shoulder is the moon. The charac¬ 
ter is Devnagari and the language Sanskrit in lines 1-91 and 
linos 99-100. The eight linos 92 - 98 describing the boundaries of 
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* Compare VirAt Parv, 4th book of tho Mahihhirat, Fleet’s Kdnareso Dynasties, 
Y note 2. The position of Vir,It is not determined. Wilson places it in Bcrir and 
Oenural Cunningham in the Korth.West Provinces. Indian Antiquary, V. 179. 

^ H. and P, change according to the usual Kanaruau rule. Rice’s Mysore and 
Coorc, I. 395. 

* Fleet’s KAuaresc Dynasties, 84-88. ^Rlacker's Mardtha War, 291. 
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tho land granted are in Old Kiinarose. The inscription is dated the 
seventh day of I'hdlgun or March-April in tho year 1237 (Shak 1160 
for 1169) and records a grant of land in thirty shares of two nivar- 
tanas each at tho village of Ritti the modern RaLLehalli about sii: 
miles east of Karagii. Tho granter is the Dandesh Chikkadev an 
nnderlord of Singhan II. and the names and family stocks or gotras 
of the grantees are given with the share of each, '['he inscription 
mentions the Varda river among the boundarie.s.^ 

Hatti MattUP five miles north of Karagji has an inscribed stone 
tablet which was found buriod to the west of tho village pond. The 
sculptures at the top of the stono are the Nandi bull and tho aunand 
moon. Towards tho bottom of tho stone, dividing lines ten to nine¬ 
teen of the inscription in half vertically, is a sculpture of a Jain flower 
vaso with flowers or leaves hang-ing over its rims. Above the vase 
is a plain circle with a svastilc or lucky cross work in the centre. 
The writing covers a space of about 2’ 8" high by 2' 3^" broad in 
nineteen lines recording two inscriptions. The language throughout 
is Old Khnareso. Lines one to thirteen record an inscription in the 
reign of tho eighth Rashtraknta king Indra IV. or N ityavarsh I. 
Tho inscription is dated 916 (N/wA 8S8) and records a grant of 
Vutvur of Kachchavar Kddauunaby tho Mahdsiimant Lendeyaras, 
governing the Rurigoro or Lakshmeshvar Three hundred in the 
presence of tlie assembly of S20 mahdjans of Paltiya Maltavur tho 
modern ITatti Mattur. The object of tiio grant is not stated ; but 
the vase sculptured at the bottom of the stone shows that the grant 
must have been made to some Jain establishment. The second 
inscription, in lines fourteen to nineteen is undated, but appears to 
bo of tho eleventh or twelfth century. It records grants of oil and 
rico to tho god Bhogeshvar. As both inscrijitiuns are on the same 
atone it seems probable that, by the time of tho second inscription, 
the Jain establishment to which the first grant was made, had been 
turned into a temple of Shiv under the name of Bhogeshvar.^ 

Harogop, a small village about eight miles south of Rdnebonnur, 
with in 1881 a population of 393, has a templo of Hanumdn with a 
much worn inscription in twelve lines. 

Havasblia'vi, a large village on the Kod-ITangal high road about 
seven miles north-east of Kod, with in 1881 a population of 1273, 
has a horo-stone or viryal on the bank of a pond dated 1200 (S. 1128), 

Havangi, about seven miles Bouth-ea.sfi of Hhugal, w'ith in 1881 
a population of 839, has a temple of Rhmeshvar, with, on its south 
face, throe inscriptions dated 1020, 1117, and llSl, the first in the 
reign of tho Western Chahikya king Jayasimh Ill. (1018-1042). 
Of four other inscriptions in the village the dates cannot be made out. 

Ha'veri, about seven miles soutb-wmst of Karajgi, is a large 
municipal town on the Dhilrwar-Haril-iar trunk road with in 1881 
a population of 5652. Besides tho municipality, Ilaveri has a post 
office, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, temples, and inscriptions. The 


1 Mr. J. F, Kkct,U.S., C.I,E., in Jour. Bo, Br, Roy, An. Soc, XV, 383-385. 
■j TtiS Anf yiT oOA.W.'i 
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1872 census give a total population of 5465 of whom 4659 wero 
Hindus and 806 Musalmans. The 1881 census showed a population 
of 5652 or an increase of 187. Of these 4828 were Hindus and 824 
Musalmans. iidvori is noted for its trade in cardamoms which are 
brought from the Kdnara uplands, washed, and sent to Dhundshi 
Hubli and Maisur. Hdveri has a small well of brackish wator 
impregnated with lime and jmssessing good bleaching properties. 
The bales of cardamoms imported from Kanara are unpacked and 
washed in the water of this well. When dry the husks becomo 
of a light cream colour. Besides this cardamom trade, Hdveri 
has a considerable general traffic in cotton and other commodities.^ 
The municipality was established in 1879. In 1882-8.S it had an 
income of £146 (Rs. 1400) chiefly from a house tax. The 
expenditure of £2l9 (Rs. 2190) was chiefly on sanitation, roads, and 
improving the water-supply.’ The dispensary, the only one of its kind 
in South Dh4rwdr, was opened in 1878. It is in charge of an hospital 
assistant, and in 1882 treated fifty-nine in-patients and 12,874 out¬ 
patients. fldveri has temples of Halevur, Basvanna, and Kalappa, 
and a monastery of Rdghavcndra Svami. Basvauna’s temple has 
four inscriptions, two of thorn dated 1J84 and 1157. Sidhe ilovpur, 
about a milo east of Hdvori, has a temple said to have been built 
by Jakhan^chdiVya. 

Hebli is a largo alienated village about eight miles east of 
Dh^rwdr, with in 1872 a population of 4839, and in 1881 of 4592. 
The village stands on rising ground and has a ruined fort. A weekly 
market is hold on Wednesday. Hebli was given in 1748 by Bdlaji 
l}4iird,v Peshwa to an ancestor of the present ifirddr in lion of Aargimd, 
of which tho sirdar had boen deprived by his servant. In 1818 Sir 
Thomas Munro gave the proprietor tho neighbouring villages of 
Kurddpur andTalva for service to Government. To tho south of the 
village is the tnmplo of Shambhuling about tilty-seven feet long and 
in the Jain stylo of architecture. The tomple has an inscription, 
dated the eighth of the bright half of lifnidrupad or August-Septom- 
berin the year 1244. Hebli has a rained temple of Changalovddevi. 

Heggeri, about sixteen miles south-east of Kod, has a tomplo of 
Kallapa with an inscription dated 1182. 

Herebidri, a small village on tho left bank of tho Tungbhadra 
about ton miles north-ciast of Rdnobeiinur, within 1881 a population 
of 1177, has an old temple and three inscriptions one of them in 
fifty lines dated 1283. 

Horur, a small village ten miles east of Hangal, with in 1881 .a 
population of .553, has a tomplo of Basappa with, near a pond, a 
hero-stone or virgal bearing an iuscription dated 1157. 

Hire Ba'sur, a small village fiftoon miles south-east of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 322, has a tomple of Vishveshvar with 
an inscription (T6" x TG"), and a temple of Hanumdn also with an 
inscription (3'xl'6"). On rising ground near tho village is a cave 
which is believed to pass a groat distance underground. 
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Hil*6b©lldig0ri, about seven, miles north of Shiggaon, is a large 
village in the Bankdpur sub-division with in 1881 a population of 
1362, A weekly market is held on Wednesdays when grain is 
chiefly sold. The village has a temple of Kalappa and two 
mona.steriea called tbo Hire and Koradya maths. Kalappa’s temple 
has an inscribed stone (5'6" x 2'3") much worn ; tho Hire monastery 
has a second inscribed stone 6' 6" long by 1'0" broad, and the 
Koradya monastery a third stone 6'6" long by 1' broad. 

Hiroballi, about twelve miles north-west of Kod, has an old 
temple of Ganpati and an inscribed slab. 

Hirekerur, 14° 28' north latitude and 75° 28' east longitude 
about seventy miles south-east of Dhdrwdr, is the head-quarters of the 
Kod suh-division, with in 1881 a population of 2348. It is the 
head-quarters of tho m^Lmlatdir and has the irsual sub-divisional 
revenue and police offices. About two miles to tho north of the 
village is a largo pond used for irrigation. A weekly market is held 
on Mondays when rice and chillie.s are chiefly sold. Tho climate is 
unhealthy, and fever and ague generally prevail in tho cold and 
rainy months. Hirokerur has four temples and eleven inscriptions 
varying in date from 1062 to 1172. The four temples are of Durga, 
Totad-Virbhadra, VarAhkitle.shvar, and VishparihJireshvar, the last 
of whom is believed to euro snakebites. Totad-Virbhadra’s temple 
has four inscriptions, throe of them dated 1065, 1099, and 1172. 
Tho largo pond is ascribed to tho Pur^nik king Janameiaya, and an 
inscribed slab near the Vishpurihfireshvar temple is said to give an 
account of its construction. Five inscribed stones in different places 
on the banks of tho pond vary in date from 1096 to 1131.^ A stone 
in the burning-ground is dated 1062, and another to the east of the 
mosque near tho village gate 1143. 

Hirur, a village four miles south of H^ngal, has a temple of 
Sangara-Basaveshvar, with, to the left of tho image, an inscription 
dated 1018, 

Holianveri, about twelve miles south-oast of Rdnobennur, with 
in 1881 apopnlation of 431, has a temple of Kalappa, with an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1182 in tho reign of Ahavamalla (1176-1183) a son of 
the Kalachuri Bijjala. 

Hombal is a large village seven miles north-west of Gadag, 
with in 1881 a population of 3226. It has a temple of Ishvar with 
an inscription dated 1049 (S. 971). To the south on a well near a 
temple of Bhogeshling is another iuscription dated 1115. 

Hoshalli, about four miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 461, has on its west a temple of Mallapa with two 
inscriptions, one of them dated 1242, The other inscription whose 
date has not been made out is on the south wall of the temple. 

Hosur, a small village ten miles south-east of Gadag, with in 
1881 a population of 510, has a temple of BallAleshvar with painted 


>The details are: 100«, 1101, 1103, 1109 or 1131. 
doubtful. 


The date on one stone is 
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walls. It has three other old tomploa rapidly falling into decay, and 
one inscription dated 1207 recording a grant by one Yddav Balliil 
Nslrayandev. 

Hubli^ correctly Hubbali in north latitude 15“ 20' and east 
longitude 75° 13', the head-quarters of the Hubli sub-division, on 
the Poona-IIariliar road, about thirteen milos south-east of 
DhArwAr with in 1881 a population of 3t!jt)77, is the most important 
town in the Bombay Karndtak, and tho tenth in the Bombay Pre- 
sidoucy. Besides the sub-divisional roAmnne and police offices, 
Hubli has a sub-judgn’s court, a municipality, post aud telegraph 
offices, a dispensary, the establishments of two European firms, aud 
oottou gius and presses. A station on tho Mannagoa-Belari 
raihvay, about 112 miles east of Marmagoa aud 132 milos west of 
Beldrij and a steam spinning and weayiiig mill are being built 

The town is in two parts Old ITulili aud New Hubli, which together 
cover an area of 1778 acres or about 2| square milea» Hubli stauds 
about 2500 feet above tho sea on a gontly waving plain rising 
towards the wc.st. Except a few small hills to the west, south-west, 
and north-west, tho country round is a black soil plain. Old and 
New Hubli aro not more than 400 yai’ds apart, Old Hubli to the 
west and Now Hubli to tho cast. Neiihertown is visible from any 
great distance. About 4Jt miles from the north a large grove of 
trees and the chimney of the Southern Mardtha Spinniug and 
Weaving Mill come into sight. About <a mih; to the north of the 
two towns is a tomplo of Basvauna with a doublo-storcyed gateway 
From the oast the fir.st signs of the town aro within half a mile of 
New Hubli some gardens aud mango groves. The entrances from 
this side are Graneshpeth street from the nortb-ea,st and Bhandivdd 
street from tho south-east. From the south a large stretch of trees 
can bo seen from high ground about two and a half miles distant. 
From the west also groves of mango and other trees completely 
hide the town buildings. The town of Old Hubli stands on the 
village lands of Krishuapur, Marian-'l'imsagar, and Ayodliia. Iii 
1727 Basappa the head trader of Old Hubli q\iarrellod with the 
commandant of Old Hubli fort, and with the leave of Abdul 
Majid Khiin Hilavarjang Bahadur Nawab of Savamir, built tho towu 
and fort of New Dubliouthe site of Bomapur village. Afterwards 
the town spread on all sides and now covers portions of nine villages 
Bomapur, Mariau-Timsagar, Madiiiaikan Arlikatti, Bidanhal, 
Yellapur, Virtlpur, Ndriiyaupur, Nagsettikop, and Keshavpur. 

Between 1873 and 1882 Old and New Hnbii were surveyed and 
divided into four part.s A,B, 0, .and D. The inhabited portious of 
both towns together cover an area of about 7.5.5 acres of which Old 
Hubli occupies about 200 aud New Hubli about 55.5 acres, Tho 
suburbs Avithiu municipal limits cover about 1023 acres more. 


1 Contributed by Kdv Bah.idur Tirmalrdv Vyankatesh. 

* Detnila of tlie mill are given above under I'rade. 

® In the early years of British rule when the Principal Collector came to Hubli, 
the officials and leading men of the town used to meet in BaBvanna’a temple, and 
with music and dancing girls, escort the Collector to Ilia camp or to the old travellers 
bungalow which liaaeince been pulled doAVn. 
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An oflScial account of tho fort and town of Old Hubli in 
1823-24 {Faali 1233) shows that the fort was thon in good order with 
twGuty-oiglit good, and eight ruined bastions, and was surrounded 
by a dry ditch. There was a reservoir near the temple of Bhavani- 
shankar with bad water, two sweet water wells called AsitrbAvdi 
and KotarbSivdi, and seven brackish wells. 'fho town had three 
main divisions Chenuapeth, Kasba or the town proper, and Vithalpeth, 
and ten sweet water and thirty-eight brackish wells. The fort and 
town had between them twenty-nine Hindu temples, twenty-two 
Ling^y.nt monasteries, and twelve mosques. A market was held 
on Saturdays. The town had 416 houses, 345 families, 508 looms, 
eighty-nine .shops, and ehjven oil presses. The Government tax on , 
houses amounted to £304 I4s. (Ks. 3647). 

Old Hubli Fort covers an area of about twenty-three and a half 
acres, and contains 225 houses and a populfition of about 1000. 
About two-thirds are Brahmans, some of them landholders, but 
chioriy priests. Tho remaining one-third are Musalmiins, most of 
them weavers husbandmen and labourers. The fort had two covered 
entrancos. The chief entrance was to tho east with three door¬ 
ways one inside the other, and the smaller entrance was towards tho 
west with two doorways one within the other. All traces of these 
gates have been removed. Parts of tbe walls and bastions of the 
old fort fell down; other parts were pulled down during the 1876 
famine as a famine loliof work. Parts of the fort wall and the 
ditch remain overgrown with prickly-pear. Almost all the houses 
in the fort are old and ruined. Tho mansion of the Musalman pro¬ 
prietor of Old Hubli, who belonged to the powerful Tarin family 
and was at one time a general in tlio Moghal army, was levelled to 
tho ground about 1780 by Tipu and his ofideers.^ The old town of 
Hubli .seems never to have been walled, at least no traces of walla 
are left. The town has several gateways each called after the street 
to which it gims entrance. The southern entrance is called the 
Bankapur gate, as it led to Bank^ipur thirty-throe miles to the 
south then the seat of the Bijiipur governor, A large covered 
gateway is said to have adorned tho Bankdpur entrance, but no 
trace of it romaiua.'-^ The houses in the town are old, but not so 
ruined as tlie houses in the fort. Three or four substantial 
dwellings and a temple have lately been built to the cast of the old 
town on the road to New Hubli. 

New Hubli Fort covers an area of eight acres, and contains 147 
houses and a population of about 7.50 mostly Brithman moneylenders 
pleaders and Government servants. The water-supply is from 
one hundred sweet draw-wells. 'I'he mdmlatddr’s oflice, the 


^ In a dirty room on the site of the palace Hvch P.^ldshilimiya alian Fatedin Kh4n 
Tirin the eeventh in. descent from the original .figirdar Shiih Muhammad Khdn 
Tarin, who received a part of Hnbli about lf)77. He maintains himself by tilling a 
Govcrnirient field, 

“ In the centre of the gateway, where the halves of the shut door meet, a stone used 
to stand about six inches above ground. A lew years ago, as it came in the way of 
carts, tho stono was lowered to the level of the road. The poorer townspeople on 
festive days still pour milk over and otherwise worship this stone as the home of the 
guardian of the Bankapur entrance. 
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subordinate judge’s court, and tbe munieipal office arc held in the 
fort. The fort had only one entrance towards the south-east with 
two doorways one inside the other. Tho outer doorway was pulled 
down about 1864, Tho inner gateway which has an arched roof 
apd immovable doors alone remains. About 1840 on the east wall 
of the fort a small door was opened to allow tho fort people to fetch 
water from a small pond. The fort walla are neither strong nor 
high. They look more like a large bastioned garden wall than a 
fort. Several parts of the wall were pulled down in 1854 and 1856 
and tho ditch near them filled. In 1874 and 1875, the north and 
north-west parts were pulled down and a public road made. About 
balf of tho line of wall remains mneb mined. New Ilubli bad 
never either walls or arched gateways. The only gateway, a plain 
structure at tho west or Old TIubli entrance, was pulled down inl830. 
The new town has several eutrauces or agsi^, the chief of which 
are the Bhandivdd agd on the oast, the Ran kdpur agsi on the south, 
the Bora^pur agsi ou the west, and the Dhiirwar agsi on the northd 

The original town built in 1727 by Majid Khdn Dilavarjang 
Bahadur the Nawdb of Sdvanur included six peths or sub-divisions 
Hirepeth, Edchanpeth, Linganpeth, Mangalvdrpoth, Sidanpeth, aud 
Kaulpeth. In time the limits of tbo.so sub-divisions were changed 
and parts of them came to bo included in other subdivisions. Of the 
four city survey (1873-1882) sub-divisions A, H, 0, and D, A 
includes tho south-east of New Hubli and the lands of Bidanhal, 
Ndrayanpur, Yellapur, Bomdpur, and Virapur villages. Division A 
has thirty-seven streets and is pooplod by Brdhman priests, rnouey- 
ohangers, cloth dealers, Lingdyat merchants, shopkeepers, cotton 
dealers, weavers, husbandmen, and labourers; Musalmdn carpet and 
cloth weavers, labourers, and cultivators; Patvegar weaversof silkand 
cotton cloths; aud a few Jain and Mardtha cultivators and labourers. 
The chief objects are the head police station, the Robertson market, 
and temple.s of Vithoba, Venkatraraau, and Radhakrishna. Sub¬ 
division B forms tho towu of Old TIubli. It is described later 
on. Sub-division 0 includes parts of the lands of the villages of 
Marian-Timsdgar, Ndgsetfcikop, and Miidin.likan-Arlikatti, and 
lies to the north-east of Now Hubli fort. 'I’o tho north of this sub¬ 
division are the Grerraan Mission house, church, and school-house. 
In the streets close to these buildings, live native converts many 
of them weavers, some gold and coppersmiths carpenters and 
labourers, some cultivators, and some of the workers in the Southern 
Mardtba Spinning and Weaving mill. To the west of the mission 
buildings is the Southern Mardtba Spinning and Weaving factory 
and to the oast a cotton cleaning and pressing factory, and 
travellers’ bungalow, and some private bungalows, and gardens. 
Further to the south are two public rest-houses, one built out of 
local funds, and the other built about 1840 by a rich merchant and 
endowed by fiovernment with a piece of rent-free land. Further to 
the south are Crurshidappa’s Math, tho chief Liugayat monastery. 
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and BankApuT to which they lead. Bomipur takes its name from the old village of 
Bomilpur on whose lands it was built in 1727. 
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and the largo rcsei’voir known as Gurahidappa’s Honda. To tho 
south and west of the monastery and reservoir fifteen chief 
streets of tho native town form part of sub-division 0. Tho 
chief inhabitants are Jain traders in copper and brass vessels, 
merchants, cultivators, and labourers ; Musalmdn copper and brass 
vessel makers, cultivators, and labourers ; LingnyaL cultivators, oil 
pressers, and weavers; blacksmiths, Jingar saddlers, and Ratvegar 
weavers in silk and cotton. To the south of these is a large stone 
temple of Hamimdn built by a tailor. 

Sub-division D stands on parts of tho lands of M^dtnfiikan-Arli- 
katti, Keshavpur, and Hdgsettikop and includes in tho middle the 
fort of N(5 w Hubli.^ To the north of sub-division D are the bungalows 
of tlie First Assistant Collector and the Cotton Inspector, the 
Electric Telegraph office, and the now court-honso, near which a 
new snb-divisional oflice is to be built. This sub-division has 
thirty-three chief streets forming part of the native town. Of 
tho pcopio of sub-division D, Maratha cultivators, labourers, and 
messengers live round the fort, and Patvegar weavers in silk and 
cotton Musalman cultivators, labourers, weavers in cotton and 
silk, Vaddar sLonecuttera, ahopherds, Biadarus, Lingayat merchants, 
cultivators, labourers, weavers, and priests, pot makers, basket 
makers, some Brahman priests public servants moneychangers, 
Jains and Gauhs inhabit the rest of tho sub-division. 

Sub-division B includes the fort and town of Old Hnbli. It 
covers land belonging to the villages of Krishnapur, Ayodhia, 
Mariau-Timsfigar, and Bomfipnr, on tho west of New Hubli. 
The town consists of three parts with about forty chief streets. 
Of the people of suh-division B, Brahman priests and village 
ofiicors live) in the fort; a few poor Brahman moneychangers 
livo in the town; Lingayat merchants husbandmen and labourers, 
Musalmiin weavers, Holcrus, and shoemakers live in Krishnapur, 
and Hatkars or Devang weavers abound in Ohonnapeth. In Vithal- 
peth live a few landholding Maratbas and a few Brahmans and in 
Borband street a large number of Musulmilns as well as a few 
Mardthaa Lingayats and Sungars or lime-burners. The whole town 
looks more like a large village, with crooked narrow and dirty lanes, 
and bad rnada, with half-fallen and otherwise ruinous small fiat- 
roofed houses along their sides. Vithulpeth has a Roman Catholic 
chapel where sei'vicesaro occasionally held by a priest from Dharwan 

I]ilS72 Hubli had a population of 37,901 of whom 26,554 were 
Hind us, 11,270 Musalmans, and 137 Christians. Tho 1881 census 
showed a dtjcrcaaoof 1284 that is to 36,077 of whom 25,471 were 
Ilinfdus, 30,902 Musalmans, 298 Christians, and six Pdrsis. The 
opening of the Marmagoa-Beldri railway with a large station at 
Hubli, is likely to increase tho importance of Hubli as a trade 
centre and to add to its population. The following is a short summary 
of the present strength and condition of the different classes in 
Hubli: 

Priests of whom there are about 250 families, are found in all 
parts of the city. They arc of two main classes, Hindus and Musal- 


Sce above p, 730. 
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tB^,ns. Among Ilinda priests are about eighty RrdhmanSj eighty 
Lingd,yats, aud three goldsmiths. Tho number o£ Musalnidn priests 
is about eighty. Of the Brahman priests some are attached to families 
as family priests and officiate at all their religious ceremonies. Some 
are temple priests, others are holders of rent-free lands, and the rest 
are religious beggars. Four or five are well oif and able to save, 
and occasionally lend money. Many .send their boys to school to 
learn Kdnarese, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and several of them 
strive to get their sons into Government servi(!e. They live chiefly 
in New Hubli, in Mangalvd,rpeth, Valvekar and Belariavar streets, 
and also in Old Hubli. Some Lingayat priests hold rent-free lands 
aud others live on alms. Of tho Musalmdn religions officers some 
are Klzis, Mullas, Khatibs, and mosque servants, who hold rent-free 
lands ; the rest live on alms. 

Lawyers or Vahih of whom there are eight families of Madhva 
and Konkanasth Brhhmans live in different parts of New Hubli. 
Three of them are rich and save •, the rest just maintain themselves. 
Their boys go to school and learn Mard.thi, K^narese, or English. 
A son of one of the Vakils has risen to be a subordinate judge. 

Government servants numhoriug about 426 include all tbo paid 
servants, kdricum or vernacular dorks, tn(!SHttugors, bailiffs, and other 
paid servants in tho sub-iiidgo'’3 court, and in tho revenue, police, and 
municipal offices. They live in all parts of the town aud are Brahmans 
of different sects, Mardthas, Liiigdyats, and Musalmdns. Of the 
Brdhmans some hold high places in tho rovonue, judicial, police, and 
educational branches of tho service. Others are clerks and a few are 
mes.sengers and constables. Of Mardthas one is an assistant surgeon 
in the Hubli dispensary and tho rest are messeugors aud constables. 
One Lingdyat is a municipal overseer. Other Lingilyats are kdrliuna 
in public offices and sclioolmastcrs. Of Musalrndns one is the Nazir 
of the sub-judge\s court another a head constable and the rest are 
messengers and constables. Of Government .servants only those in 
high positions are able to save. All but a few messengers and 
constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the assistant surgeon and his servants there are about 
eighty-five country practitioners. About twenty Musalrndns who live 
in the Musalmdn quarter of the city prescribe for ordinary diseases, 
while one of them has a largo practice and treats difficult cases. 
Fifteen Lingdyats treat ordinary cases of fever and live in all quarters 
of the town. Six Brahmans, ten Mardthds, eight Chotris, and sis: 
Jains also give medicines in cases of ordinary sickness. The Hindu 
leeches are called Vaidyaa and the Musalmdn leeches Hakims. They 
are generally paid about fid. (4 a^.) a visit, besides the price of the 
medicine, and a present of two shillings to two pounds (Rs. 1 - 20j 
when the patient is cured. Tho assistant surgeon performs all 
difficult operations and when sickness grows serious most people 
who can afford it call him in. 

Of men of means there are about 100. About twenty are land¬ 
holders including desdis, deshjidndes, indmd-drs, and Government 
servants. Of tho landholders some are Brdhm^ns and some Lingdyats 
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and the rest are Musalmdns. Partly from the number of dependants 
and partly from the large sums they spend on marriages and other 
ceremonies men of this class are badly off and some of them are in 
debt. They send their boys to school. Among Government pen¬ 
sioners are three Brahmans and one Musalmdn. They are well'to-do 
and educate their children chiefly for Government service. 

Of moneylenders the chiof are Brdhmans, Tdngayats, and Mdr- 
wdris. The Brahman moneylenders number eighteen families of 
whom about fifteen are settled in New Hubli and three in Old Hubli. 
Some of them have capitals of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000- 
Rs. 1,00,000), and three have between £1000 and £2000 (Rs. 10,000- 
Rs. 20,000). They lend money to traders husbandmen and brass 
workers chiefly for trade purposes and sometimes to meet marriage 
and other special expenses. If the borrowers aro men of credit 
advances are made on personal security, otherwise laud, houses, and 
ornaments are taken as security for'loans. The yearly rates of 
interest are nine to twelve per cent when gold and silver orna¬ 
ments are pledged, and twenty-four to thirty-six per cent on personal 
security. Except when gold and silver are pledged bonds are 
always taken. Most moueyleuders keep day and ledger books. 
Though thoy often take thoir debtors into the civil court, thoy 
bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. There are about 
thirty Mdrw^ri moneylenders in New Hubli, They are most hard¬ 
working, sober, and thrifty, bub very harsh and grasping. Thoy are 
well olf some of thorn 'with capitals of £5000 to£l 0,000 (Rs. 50,000- 
Rs. 1,00,000). Their hoys go to school from seven to sixteen and 
learn Ktinarcse and English at school and Mdrwari at home. They 
mako advances to traders and others like other mon(!y]onder3 but 
more carefully. They never, if they can avoid it, take houses and 
fields in mortgage. As creditors thoy have a bad name for harsh 
and unscrupulous, if not dishonest, practices. Besides professional 
moneylenders some poor people of all castes lend small sums of monoy 
varying from Re, 1 to Rs. 20 at a monthly rate of yV a. the 
rupee that is about to six per cent a month. Moneylenders’ clerks 
are almost all Brdhmans and Jnug'dyats. They write Marathi and 
Kdnarose and are paid 10?. to £5 (Rs. 8-50) a month. 

Moneychangers or aardfn,^ numbering about forty-two houses, 
are Brdhmana of different sects settled in Now Hubli. They are 
patient, thrifty, and fairly off with capitals of £10 to £100 
(Rs. 100-1000). Their boys go to school whore many learn English. 
The money changer sits in his shop or by the roadside, buying and 
selling ornaments, and changing coppor and silver coins. Those who 
sit by the roadside are called Chiuvars. They give copper for 
silver and silver for copper and charge a fee of or half a 
farthing on every two shillings exchanged. Shells or kavdia are 
not in use. Besides the Brahmans one or two Patvegars earn thoir 
living as moneychangers. 

Grain-dealers chiefly LingtiyatB number about oighty-seven families 
and are found all ovor the town. About ton Brdhmans, three or 
four Muaalmd,nSj and three or four Marathfis also deal in grain. 
Besides these, men of all castes sell grain on market days. The grain- 
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dealers are cither wholesale or retail. Tlie wholesale niorcharits, 
of whom there are about ten Lingiyats-and ton Brahmans, are rich, 
buying grain in large quantities chielly rice, wheat, and millets, 
and selling it to retail sellers. Their boys go to school. The retail 
grain-dealers, wlio are chiofly Lingdyats, are found in Xcw Hubli. 
They often carrjr on their trade with the help of borrowed capital. 
The wives of aomo Lingdyats sell in their shop.s, and only a few of 
th(!ir boys go to school. They buy partly from husbandmen in the 
market and partly from wholesale grain-dealers. 

Vegetable-sellers, of whom about fifty-five houses are in the 
Bdgwdns' or vegetable seller’s street in Reth Majidpur, except two 
Lingdyats, are all Musalmdns. They are hardworking thrifty and 
sober. As a class they are poor, living from hand to mouth, in 
houses with a yearly rent of 12,9. to Ids. (Rs. 6 - 8). 'Their wives 
work as saleswomen and none of their boys go to school. Some 
grow vegetables, others buy from gardeners. They sell to consumers 
and to the surrounding villagers who retail the vegetables in their 
villages. Ileadloads of fuol aro brought in the morning by 
Pendhdri, Rindaru, Holeru, and other women. Ileadloads of grass 
are brought in the evening by women belonging to tho cultivating 
and gardening classes. The grass is thoir own property or bought 
from wholesale sellers. It is stacked in large heaps or hanavikft (K.) 
outside of tho town. These grass stacks aro generally the property 
of large dealers who buy entiro meadows or Biddarus and 

Holerus bring firewood six or eight mile.s and do not get more than 
44d!. (3 an.) tho heodload. A number of cultivating women bring 
headloads of cow and buffalo dung cakes and sell them at about 
twenty cakes for a ^ anna or 1 ^ farthing, hione of the retail grass 
and fuel dealers are well-to-do, 

Sugar and spice dealers are of two classes wholesale and retail. 
The wholesale dealers number about tweuty-five houses. Thoy live 
both in the now and old towns and aro Brahmans, Lingdyats, Jains, 
Komtis, and Devangs. Thoy aro thrifty, sober, hardworking, and 
well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £5000 (Rs. 100 - 50,000). They 
bring spices and sugar from Bombay, Beldri, Hangalor, and Kdrwdr 
and sell to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spice dealers there 
are about seventy-five houses chiefly Lingdyats, Komtis, Jains, and 
Devangs. Some retail dealers are well off. Their capitals vary 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200). Their women somctiinos sell in 
shops. ■ They buy from wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 

Hubli has no separate salt-dcalors. Dealers in grain, sugar, and 
spices also deal in salt. The salt comes from Vengurla and Karwdr 
in carts and on bullock back. The wives of some of the retail traders 
Boll salt in tho market to consumers and make about M. {2 as.) a day. 

About nincity Lingdyat families, iu all parts of the town, are oil 
pressers and sellers. Each family has an oil press in its house,in which 
sweet oil is pressed from tho seeds of the pelln and gureltu varieties 
of sesame, pundi or hemp seed, agsi or linseed, and nelugudi or 
groundnut. Wholesale oil sellers buy some of these oils, as well as 
large quantities brought from Bdrsi and Vairag in Sholdpur and retell 
it. Their wives sell oil in their own houses or in tho market. Kerosiue 
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oil lias of late greatly interfered with the sale of country oil. Almost 
every shopkeeper in the city and every other person who has a few 
rupees to spare, imports and retails kerosiue oil. Even some profes¬ 
sional oil-pressorshuy korosine to maintain their trade. The competi¬ 
tion of kerosine has forced some oilmen to give up their hereditary 
calling and take to new pursuits and a fow have been ruined. 

Butter-sellers, Gavlis by caste, have about twenty-seven houses and 
livo both in Old and Now Hubli. Their women soil buttor, curds, 
and milk. As the local butter supply is not enough for the wants of 
the town, on market day largo quantities are brought in by Hindu 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars or cJuitgic. 
As the Gavlis mix the buttermilk with water, Br5,hman3, 
Lingityats, Jains, Komtis, and Rajputs do not buy from them. Grain 
and spico doalors also buy a good deal of button on market days, 
clarify it, and keep it in large round earthen jars or kodas and 
retail it. 

Ilubli has no separate class of milk-sellers. The milk is sold by 
Gavlis as well as by several women of the labouring and cultivating 
classes who keep one or more buffaloes. 

The liquor contract of the sub-division has been farmed for £3400 
(Rs. 34,000) for the year 1883-84, The farmers make country liquor 
in their distillery in tho west of the new town and sell it jn four 
retail shops at about la. 3d. (10 an.) a bottle. Tho right of 
tapping palms for toddy in the Iluhli sutj-division has been farmed 
for £1050 (Rs.l0,.500) for tho year 1883-84. Except Brtihiuans 
Lingdyats Komtis and Jains all classes openly drink country liquor 
and palm-jnioe. The chief consumers are Musalmdns Holerus 
Biddarus and other low caste Hindus. European liquor is not 
imported in any large quantity. Musalmdns and other consumers, 
when they want it, get small quantities from Dhdrwar. 

Sellers of cotton, wool, and silk cloth, Brahmans, Lingdyats, 
Musalmuns, fShlmpis, Patvegars, and Sdlis by rasto, number about 
COO houses. They live in all parts of the town. Many of them are 
wholesale traders with capitals of £500 to £5000 (Rs. 5000 - 50,000). 
The rest have little capital and caj'ry on thoir business on borrowed 
funds. Their women do nothing but bouse work and most of their 
boys learn to road and write. They sell both liandlooui and stoam- 
made cloths and besides importing from Bombay, Bclari, Bangalor, 
Gadag, and Belgaum, employ handloom weavers of Ilubli and the 
surrounding villages, 'J'hey sell the cloth to retail dealers and 
consumers. The retail seller.s are about fifty tailors and about fifty 
TJngdyats. Tho woollen cloth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth 
brought from Bombay and used by Government servants lawyers 
and other rich people. White blankets or dhdblis are much in use. 
Eilk waistcloths bodices and handkort;hiof.s are brought from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes, who 
buy them for weddings and on other festive occasions. Besides 
by regular dealers, cotton cloth and silk are sold by tailors. SSlis 
and Patvegars also sell the produce of their looms in the market on 
Saturdays. Rough blankets or kamhah are brought from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages and sold by shepherd weavers. 
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Omament'Sellers, of whom there are about twenty-three houses 
both ill the old and new towns, includo fifteen sanies or money¬ 
changers and eight goldsmiths. Grlass bangles aro sold by Baligara- 
rus some of whom are Musalmans and bring bangles from Bombay 
and also make and sell lac bracelets. 

Animal-sollors number about sixty-eight houses. About fifteen 
of them are Lingayats, five MarAthds, twenty-five Musalmdns, fifteen 
Jains, and eight Biadarus. As a class they are poor. They 
bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and goats from the 
surrounding villages and from Navalguud and Rduebonuur and offer 
them for sale on market days. The bullocks and buffaloes cost £2 to 
£8 (Rs. 20 - 80), the cows £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), and the sheep 
2s. to 8 j!. (fts. I - 4). Some Maisur dealers bring valuable Maisur 
bullocks and cows worth £9 to £28 (Rs. 90 - 280) a head. 

Almost all sellers of native house gear, o.ai‘tlieu pots, wooden boxes, 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, are makers as well as sellers. 
They live both in the old and in the new town. Musalmhns, a few 
Marathaa, Lingayats, and Ranchals make brass and copper vo.ssels, 
which aro largely used at Hubli and the rest are sent to‘Poona, 
Sholapur, Belhri, Maisur, and Kdnara by Jain Bogars. Couches, 
chairs, and other articles of European furniture aro not made at 
Hubli. 

Besides sugar, sugarcaudy, almonds, raisins, aud furniture, the 
Bombay Musalmau .shopkeepers of llubli sell drugs, hardware, 
paper, and almost all Europeau articles except liquor. 

Of seventy-five brokers, thirty are Lingdyats, fifteen Brfihnmna, 
fifteen Musalmans, ten MarathAs, and five Jains. They'are employed 
in all kinds of transactions between sellers and buyers. 

Husbandmen, LingAyats, MaratliAs, gardeners, Kurubars, Holerua, 
and Musalmans, with about 400 houses, are found in all parts 
of the city. They aro hardworking and sober. Except in 
ploughing and working the water-bag, tlie women help in almost 
every field process. Boys over eight are too msoful in minding cattle 
and watching fiold.s to be spared to attend school. They have 
generally two or four pairs of bullocks. Some employ MarAthAa 
LingAyats and MhArs as farm servants. Pour or five have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops and several are 
in debt. The chief fruit ami vegetable growers aro LiugAyats and 
gardeners. 

About twenty-two families of Jain.s, MarAtbAs, and Komtis roast 
Cioer arietinum or kadli pulse, and separate tlie inner split parts called 
puthani, from the brau. They sell tbe roasted gram to consumers 
aud export largo quantities to DhArwAr, BelAri, KAiiara, and 
RAnebennur. Tho bran is sold as cattle food. A measured sher of kadli 
weighs about three and a half pounds and costs 2d. (2 as.). "When 
roasted and prepared it yields about two and a half pounds of 
putkani which is sold for about 4Jd. (3 as.), leaving a profit of 
lid. (1 a.) in working one sher or three and a half pounds of kadli. 
Rice is also roasted aud made into three kinds of eatables avalakki, 
churmuri, and aralu. None of these varieties is made at Hubli. 
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Ready-made at'alaJcH is imported from Misrikot village about 
nine miles to the south-weat, and churmuri is largely imported from, 
Nandgad in Bolgaum and Haliyal in North Kdnara. 

Butchers number about eighty families, fifty of them Hindu 
Ldds and thirty Musalmans. Of the MusalmAns some are mutton 
and the rest beef butchers. About ten Lad and thirty Musalmdn 
butchers live in Old Hubli and about forty LAda live in different 
parts of New Ilubli. The municipal slaughtcr-houso is near 
Grulkava’s pond to tho north of New Hubli where the New Hubli 
LAda slaughter their sheep. If they can avoid it, Hindus do not 
sell cattle to butchers. 

Fishermen number about twenty-two families ton of whom are 
Musalmans and the rest Bhois. They arc fond of liquor and are poor, 
making about Od. (4 as.) a day. Their women help in selling 
the fish. When wanted iho men also carry palanquins and several 
of the women sell dried fish brought from the neighbouring 
Portuguese tex'ritory. 

Hens and eggs are sold by MnsalmAns, MarAthas, Koravarus, and 
Vaddavs, both in the market and at their houses. 

Stonn-cutters, or Kallukatakarus, number about fifty families 
of PancliAls, MarAthas, MusahnAns, and Kurubarus. They earn 1 
to 2s. (Re. ^-.1) a day. They carve stono pillars and stone idols, 
and make a,slukallu and qiindakalhi or chilly and spice pounding 
jxnd grinding stones. Thoir women gather and sell dry cowdung 
and carry bricks aud tiles. The men also quarry stones and bring 
and sell them in the town. 

Brick-makers number ton of whom five are LingAyats and five 
Musalmans. Some live in tho old and others in the new town. They 
make burnt bricks and red tiles, both within and ontsido of tho 
town. Good bricks are sold at about IT*', (Rs. 7) a thousand and 
small tiles sell at 5.9. to Is. (Rs. 2.\-3|) the thousand. With tho 
help of their wives, they gather rubbish for kilns and bring it either on 
their own heads or in carts. They make no earthenware. Sun- 
dried bricks are made by tho labouring classes and sold at Cs. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3-4) tho thousand. 

Carpenter.s numbering eighty-one hou.ses are found in all parts of 
Hubli, but chiefly in the carpenter’s street in tho now town. About 
sixty of them are PancliAls, ton MusalmAns, ten Marathss, and one is 
a LingAyat. flTicy have no capital, 'rheir wages vary from Qcl. to 2s. 
(Re. a day. Tho demand for their work is always great as 
the town is growing and sevei'al now houso.s are always being built. 
Except by minding the hou.se and spinning a little yarn, tho wives 
do not help their husbands. 

Painters, that is Cliitragars or Jingars, number about fifty houses 
all in New Hubli, They adorn house fronts with well drawn and well 
coloured figures and also draw figures on paper. They paint 
wooden cradles and Hindu gods. They make earthen figures of 
Ganpati and paint and sell them. They also make children’s caps 
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and ornamoutal cars of paper and tinsel. The women draw flowers 
and figures some of them with great taste on women’s robes and 
bodices with a strong paint which does, not fade when washed. This 
process of painting i.s called c.hdndrnhdkon. 

Wool is not woven in ITubli. The blankets which are sold in 
tho market come from the neighbonring’ villages. Cotton and silk 
weavers number 1 + 2 “) families of whom 500 families are Patvesrars, 
300Devangs,250Musalm5.ns,200Salis, ISOLiugayats, and twcnty.fivo 
Native Cliristians, \tany of them live in their own hou.sos and others 
in lodgings paying a yearly rent of to £G (Rs.IO-tIO). Most of 
them have capitals of £10 to £2000 (Rs. 100-Rs. 20,000). The rest 
carry on their work by borrowed money and earn 0 d,to 2 s. (Re.:^-- 1 ) 
a day. The women, who arrange tho thread-s and do almost every 
part of the proc(;ss iuclnding weaving, earn fid. to 1/t. (4-8 as,) a 
day. Children are early nsel'nl and are seldom spared to go to 
school. Tho weaving cfasses suffered much during the 187fi-7S 
famine, but are again (1881) well employed. Moiniu.sor Miisalradn 
weavers livo in large numbers in Old Idubli. Tho women help and 
tho boys are too useful to be spared to go to school. 

Tailors or Sbim])igern 3 number about ninety bouses. Most of 
them live in the roiddle of the new town and a few in the old town. 
They make and sell clothes and are rno.stly poor. Tailors have 
steady employment, but have a bad name for stealing part of the 
cloth given theiii to sew. Men earn fid. to 2js. (Re. 5 -I) and women 
3d. to Od. (2-4 as.) a clay and their boys go to school, 

Leather-workers, numbering about 150 hoinses, belong to four 
classes, Holcrus, Madigerus, Dborurus, and Mochigararus all of 
whom live in the out.skirts of the town. The Holerus remove 
carcasses of cattle from the town and sell the skins to Dhors, who 
tan and colour them. Tho Madigerus buy uncolourod skins and 
make leather ropes and water bags. 1’ho Mochigararus make 
shoes and sandals. All four classes are dirty, quarrelsome, and 
fond of amusement. They are free from debt and live in small 
houses. One Dhor has a capital of about £500 (Rs. 5000) and lives 
in a house worth a yearly rent of £2 (Rs. 20), lie is able to read 
and write, and, owing to his knowledge of astrology and power of 
soaring evil spirits, hi.s scu’viocs .are in great demand and are well 
paid. All four classes have steady employment. The men earn Gc?. 
(4 as.) and the women 3d. (2 as.) a day. Boys help after they are 
ten years old and some of them go to school. The Madigerus and 
Mochigararus sell part of their wares in tho market and tho rest in 
their houses. 

Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom about 130 
families are settled in Hubli, They are fairly sober and hardworking 
but have a bad name for cheating and for delaying work. When 
et work thw earn about 2s. (Re. 1) a day, but their work is not 
constant. They make g'old and silver ornaments to order and a few 
make brass and copper images. Goldsmiths are paid for gold work 
from to Is. ( 1-8 as.) and sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) 
the tola or rupee weight of gold and for silver work to Gd. 
(4-4 as.) the tola. 
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Yarakadavarus, or casters, numbering about sixty houses, live in 
the west and north of the new town and all over the old town. 
Besides bellmetal t)ras8 and copper images they make bellmetal 
toeringa which are worn by all classes of women except Brahmans. 
They are fairly off and have shops. The women mind the house 
and sometimes help the mon in their work. 

Brass and copper work is a most prosperous industry in Hubli, 
It supports about 350 houses. The workors are of four classes 
Pdnchals, Musalmana, Mardthas, and Kui’iibars. The Panohdls or 
Kauchagars numbering about fifty bouses live in the north west 
and south of the new town and in several parts of the old town. The 
Musalmdus number about 200 houses and live in both New and* 
Old Hubli. The Mardthds iiumbor seventy-fi re and the Kurubars 
twenty-five liousos. Both classes ai’e intelligent skilful sober 
and hardworking. They never work on festive or mourning days. 
They li VO in their owji houses worth a yeaily rent of £1 to £10 
(Rs. 10-100) and are free from debt. Some of them have capital 
and buy brass and cjopper. Ollier.s work for hire. They got much 
work and earn did. to £1 (3 as. - Ks. 10) a day. Besides brass 
vessels, bowls, and cups they make beautifully turned and polished 
images and ornaments. Visitor.s to Hubli take with tlioTn some brass 
ornaments or vessels, and Hubli brass work is in demand as far 
as Sholdpur, Belari, Kadapa, Bangalor, Muisur, Shimoga, Udpi, 
Honivar, Kumta, and even Goa. The Panchdls are a hardworking 
clever and prosperous class and do not drink litpior. They are 
cleverer and steadier workers than the Mnsalmaus and are woll-to- 
do. They live in hired houses at yearly rents of £1 to £10 (Rs. 10 - 
100). They make small and beautifully polished articles of brass 
or bellmetal which is made by mixing a little zinc and copper with 
brass. 

Iron-workers nurabcidng about fifty bouses are of five classes 
Kambars or Panclials, Mardthug^ Lingayats, Musalman NiUbands, 
and Velhils or Madras blacksmiths. Kambars with about thirty 
bouses are dirty, hardworking, and fairly thrifty. Tho Nalbands 
shoe horses and bullocks. Most of them are in debt. The women 
help by blowing the bellows and soTrietinies by working in the 
fields Oil their own account or for hire. Their daily earnings aro 
not more than fid. to 2s. (Re. $-1). They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for .swinging cots and cradles, irou baskets, 
buckets, and large sugarcane pans, field tools, stone chisels, 
carpenter’s tools, razors, country knives, stnssors, and padlocks. 
The Competition of cheap Knglish hardware has greatly reduced tho 
demand for their work aud presses heavily on them. Twenty persons 
trade but do not work in iron. 

Basket-niakeivs, Myadars by caste, numbering about forty families 
aro all settled in Kaulpoth and Yellapur streets in the new town. 
They are well employed but aro fond of liquor and amusement 
quarrelsome and unthrifty. They buy bamboos brought from 
YelHpur in North Kanara and mako baskets, matting, and wicker 
work. Tho women do nearly as much work as tho men. Between 
them a husband and a wife earn about 74d. (.5 ns.) a day. 
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Barbers or Navalif^eruSj with about sixty-livo bouBos, are of four 
classes Mardtbds, MusalmduSj Lingilyats, and Telingas. Tbe 
Mardtbds with twenty-five houses live round the new fort. About 
eight Musalrudns live in the Miisalm^n quarters in the west of 
tho now town. Lingdyats with twenty houses aro scattered all over 
Old and New Jdubli. Telingas from Beldri have twelve hemses four 
of them in the new and eight in the old town. As a class barbers are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Bosides shaving for which they 
charge ^d. to 3d. - 2 «s.), four of tho Mardtha barbers act as 

torch-bearers. 

Wasbormen or Agasarus number eighty houses sixty of them 
Mardthas fourteen Moaalmdna and six Liugayats. They are 
hardworking, sober, thrifty, and free from debt. They wash all 
clothes and have constant work. With their wives’ help they earn 
about 6d, (4 a.?.) a day. 

Bedar labourers with 133 families are settled in all parts of New 
Hubli. They live in small tiled or thatched houses. Both men 
and women act as labourers. During the tamarind season they 
gather tho ripe fruit and separate the pulp from tlio berries. The 
pulp they sell to shopkeepers and consumers, and tho berries to 
blanket makers. When they are in season they bring aud sell 
mangoes and guavus. At other times they bring firewood, and 
banian and muttala or Butea frondosa leaves It'orn the forests and 
sell them to towiispeoplo, the banian leaves as fuel, and the muUala 
leaves for dining plates aud cups, Evoiy January the Bndars go 
out for a bunt. Both men and womou arc quuvrclsome and fond of 
liquor. 'J'hey have given up rubbing and open violence but still 
steal and az'C under the eye of the police. 

Labourers chieily Lingiiyat.s, Mnr^th^s, Rajputs, Kurubare, 
Musalmfins, Bedars, and M liars with S5(l families live in all parts 
of the town. When other work fails tho destitute of almost all 
classes take to labour. 

Field-workers, generally Lingayat, Maratha, and Musalman 
woraon, earn 3d. (2 ats.) a day for weeding, and in harvest time are 
paid five or six sbeayes out of every hundred. By grinding grain 
and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes make 2^d. to 
3d. (1^ - 2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Jains, Knrnbars, Lingfiyats, Marithds, 
and Musalmans, are paid l^d. (I a.) for a trip to any part of the town 
and 2d. (2 as.) a mile outside of tho town within municipal limits. 
A superior class of carriers known as Mattigars or load carriers, 
store grain, load and unload carts, and get (id. (4 as.) a day for 
their labour, il'hcre is a considerable demand for labour in the 
tSouthcru Mardtha Spinning and Weaving Mill, on tho earth-work 
of tho Goa railway, and on the public roads. The 1 abourers arc chiefly 
Holerns, Bedars, Musalradns, Marathds, and Lingiiyats. Men 
earn Gd. (4 as.) a day, womou 3d. (2 as.), and children 2^d. (IJ as.). 
House building causes a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour in making cement and helping the bricklayers and masons. 
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The ordinary day’s wages are 6d. (4 as.) for a man and 3d. (2 as.) 
for a woman. Every year before the rains set in^ the spreading 
of pond silt on flat-roofed houses and tile-turning employ a large 
number of Lingayat Maratha Kurubar and Jain labourers. 

Hnbli has no resident animal-trainers but several Muhammadans 
occasionally visit the town with trained .serpents fighting with 
mungooses. Marutha.s bring performing or misslinppen bullocks 
and go about showing them in tho town and get a pice or two (fd. 
to ^d.) from each house. 

There are two Musalmdn resident athletes. On fairs and other 
festive occasions yourig men of the Maratha Lingjiyat Musalmdn 
Bedar and Kurubar castes, perform athletic exercises and wrestle 
with each other in puhlic. 

Besides the large class of old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, ITubli has two lead:rig schools of ascetics, Sanydsis and 
Gosdvis. ALoiit ten Lingdyat Sanyasis live in monastei'ies and go 
to Lingdyat hou.ses for meals not more than twice a day. They 
wear red ochre-coloured clothe.s wliich are sup])lied to them by 
Lingdyats and consist of a blanket, two waist and two sboulder- 
cloths and two loinclotlns and a covering cloth to bo used at night. 
They never cook and spend their time in bathing, praying, and 
expounding religious books. One of these Sanyasis is the head priest 
of the Mursavirad Math the chief Lingdyat monastery at Hubli. 
Only two Gosdvi beggar families are .settled at Hubli, They eat 
together but do not intermarry. 

Of fifty-five oavthenware-makers about twenty five are Mardthas 
and thirty Lingdyats. They live in all parts of the old and new 
towns. They bring earth on. asses from the largo pond to the 
west of Old Hubli, and from it make all varieties of water, cooking, 
and eating vessels. 'I’liey make tiles at about 14s. (Ks. 7) the 
thousand. 

About eighty-four families of Jains, Komtis, Lingdyats, Mardthds, 
Miisalmdns, and Rajputs live upon letting their cart.s at 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1 -2) a day. For longer distances the payments are arranged 
by contract. 

Hubli has sixty-one families of weaving comb makers,^ of whom 
forty-one are Salia living in New Hubli, and twenty are Musalmdns 
living in Old Hnbli. 

Betel-leaf sellers numbering about seventy-six families, of whom 
except two Lingdyats all are Musalmdns, are settled both in the old 
and in the new town. Thoy buy betel leaves wholosalo from 
Rdnobennur, Hdveri, Shiggaoii, Sdvanur, and Soratur, export a part 
to Nargund, Navalgnnd, Gadag, Dlidrwdr, and Belgaum, and retail 
the rest in Hubli. Their women help in turning and keeping the 
leaves clean, and selling them in their shops. Their not earnings 
are about £I (Rs. 10) a month. 


1 Details of Comb-making arc given above under Industriea. 
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About fifty Lingdyab, twonty-five Musalm^n^ ten Brabman, ton 
Jain, and ten Mardtha cooks livo in Hubli. A few of tbom are 
employed on montlily 'wages, varying from lOs. to ill 4s. 
(Rs, 5’12). Others work on contract when largo caste parties are 
given. The contract is made according to the class of dinner 
and the number of guests. A few cooks have families, but most 
are bachelors. 

About sixty Pendharis, all of them TMusalmdna, lot ponies on hire, 
and live in the northern and southern quarters of the new 
town. Some of them lot ponies for hire at 1 a‘. (8 an.) a day. For 
great distances they charge tid. (l «.s-.) a Los of tliree miles. 8ach 
Pendhdris as have no ponies bring headloads of firewood and grass 
and sell tlicm. 

The Hubli municipality grants yearly licenses to four LingSyat 
makers and sellers of snuff after levying on every license a duty of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15). 

Four Musalmfin Bhisli families carry water in largo leather bags, 
on bullocks, and in smaller bag.s on their own hips. Their monthly 
wages are about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). 

Twenty Musalnian and fifteen Lad perfumers prepare and sell 
native perfumes and flowers. Thtnr not yearly gains are about £5 
(Rs. 60). 

Thirty-two familio.s trade in timber twenty-three of them 
Musnliiiiins, six Biadarus, and one each a Maratha, a Shimpi, and a 
Pdacbal. They live both in the old and in the new town. They 
bring timber from the Governmtmt wood .store.s at Haliydl and 
YelUpur in North Kiinara and retail it at Hubli. Much timber is also 
sent east to Madras and tho Nizam’s (;onntry. Their yearly profits 
vary from £10 to £.50 (Rs. 100 - 500). 

About twenty families of Mauigararus sell beads, small looking- 
glasses, threads", noodles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs. About 
half of them are Telingas and the rest Mu,salm.dns. Their women 
besides minding the bouse sell in tbeir shops. They are well-to-do 
and save on an average about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. 

Kalaigara or tinners number nineteeu families, fourteen of them 
Musalmdns and five ftajputs. All live in New Hubli. The yearly 
profits of each family are about £10 (Rs. 100). 

Ten Kurubar.s or shepherds bind blankets with silk or woollen 
thread. They are paid 1.*;. to 2s. (Re. i-J) for each blanket. 
Their yearly profits aro about £10 (Rs. 100). Thoir women help 
them in thoir work. 

Six Lingayat families make and sell the white religious ashes 
called vibhuii. Their women help and thoir boys do not go to 
school. They art; very poor. 

Cotton dealers number about fifty familie.s of whom fifteen are 
LingiiyatSj fifteen Gnjariitis, ton Br5.hraans, five Jains, and five 
Muaalmans. Besides the cotton-dealers grain and other merchants 
who have a little spare money also trade in cotton. 
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Cotton cleaners number thirty-six families all of whom are 
MasaJmiins. They tease and clean cotton at a little less than a 
penny the pound (10 ua. the man of twenty pounds). The women 
help by working the cotton into rolls about a foot long and half 
an inch thick, which the women of the cultivator class spin into 
thread. 

Indigo dyers number fifty-two families twenty of them Marilthiis, 
fifteen Musaltnhns, eight Fatvegars, and nine Dovangs. They dye 
yarn and cloth with indigo and their women help. 

About twelve Lingtlyat families import cocoanuts from Nandgad 
in Belgaum and Haveri and Kdnebounur in Dharwar, and sell them 
in Ilubli at \d. to \^d. (^ -1 a.) each. Tho women help in 
selling the nuts. 

Bangle-sellers number about twenty-six families in New Ilnblij 
thirteen Jain and thirteen Mnsalman. They sell and fit on coloured 
glass bangles. The price of bangles varies according to quality 
and size from ^d. to !<?. 1 aa.) a bangle. The w'omeu help the 

men in selling the bangles. 

Bhdsing, literally brow-horn that is mnrriage-crown, makers 
number seven families of whom five are MusalmAus and two 
LingAyats. Lingayat marriage crowns are very large and ornamental. 
They are of a light spongy plant called huUbendu which grows in 
water, and of coloured paper and tinsel. The price varies from 2a. 
to il (Rs. 1-10). 'bhoy are poor and uuablo to save, 

Dancing and Singing Women number twenty-seven families of 
whom fifteen are Musahnan.s and twelve Hindus. All of them dress 
like Hindus, bear Iliudu names, and, livo in New Hubli. They sing 
K^inarose Marjfthi and Hindustani songs and dance in both the 
KaruStak and the Hindustani style. They aro thrifty and well-to-do 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000) living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £l to £3 (Rs. 10-30) and saving. 
Their boys and girls go to school from seven to twelve, and learn to 
read and write. At home tho girls learn to sing and dance. The 
women practise pro.stitntion. Prostitutes who cannot sing or danco 
nmnbor eighty families of Holerus, Kurubars, Linguyats, Marathds, 
and Rajputs. They do not save, and are not respected liko tho 
dancing and singing girls. Their children go to school. 

Farriers or Nhlbands number sixty-three families fifty-three of 
them Mnsalmdns, five Chitragars, and five PanchSls. 

Armourers or Sikligars uumber twenty-three families all of whom 
are Musalmaiis. They clean swords, sliarpcn knives, and grind 
razors. Tho (jharge for cleaning a sword is about In. (8 aa.), and 
for sharpening a knife or a razor is to J os.). Their 

women do not help. 

House Servants number about 420 families. They are grooms, 
carriage drivers, cowdung plasterers, cooks, and washermen. Their 
monthly wages vary from 8s. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8), About 200 of them 
are Musalmans, 100 Lingayats, fifty Jains, fifty Marathds, and 120 
Brahmans. 
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Ropo Makers number nino all of thorn Musalm^n families, foar of 
whom live in the old and five in tlio new town. They make hemp 
ropes six to eighty fe(!t long and of varying thickness. A ropo 
about threo-quarters of an inoh tliick and (ughty foot long costs 
about 3«. (Ra, 1^). They are poor and unable to save. 

^ Midwivos number sixteen of wliom about eight are MaratbAs and 
eight Miisalin^ns. They are wives of lubuiu'ers and husbandmen 
and charge 4.v. to 10.s. (Rs. ii-5) h.u each lyiug-in. They also get 
the robe worn by the women whom they attend. 

Silk Dycirs number about 100 famdio.s all (tf the Patvegar caste. 
Raw silk is brought from Bombay by .silk traders and sold to silk 
dyers who give it to' Muhammadan women to wind round rollers. 
T he silk is then doubled and twisted on a twisting wheel. The dyers 
soak the silk in a solution of lime-water and some other ingredient 
and make it white. They also dye silk iu rod and yellow and soli 
the dyed silk to weavers who make it into silk and silk and cotton 
cloths. 

Bamboo Sollors number twenty-two families. They bring bamboos 
wjiolesale from the YcU^pur forests in North Kdnara and retail 
them in Dharwifr at a yearly profit of about £10 (Hs. 100). 

Tin Workers number four families all of whoiu are Raj[)uts. 
They make lanterns and small tin boxes. Glass and tin lanterns are 
sold at fid. to 4s. (Ke. ^-2), Their net yearly profits aro about 
£10{Ra. 100). ‘ 

Ta.ssel Makers or Patvcg4,ra number ten families all of whom are 
Musalmfina. They string gold ornaments on silk. They are hard¬ 
working but given to drink. 

Licensed tobacco sellers number twelve of whom eight are 
two MusalmdnSj and two Jains. Their women do not 
help in selling the tobacco, and their boys go to school. 

Redpowder Makers number fifteen families of Bclari Shudras, 
who have establi.shed them.selves at Hubli during the Ia.st thirty 
years. They make the redj)f)wder with which unwidowed women 
mark their brows.’ Besides the redpowder made by these families, a 
large quantity of inferior i-edpowder is brought from Bombay and 
Poona by spice merchants. 

Fruit Sellers number about thirty families, Musalmdns, Marfitb^.s, 
and ByAdaru.s. They soli guavas, mangoes, lemons, and raw ginger, 
both iu the Ttiarbet and at their houses. T’hey are poor, but free 
from debt. 

is the chief Dhfirwar station of the Basel Gorman 
Mission." It was established in 1839, has two out,stations at TJukal 

’ See above under Industries. 

“ The other station.! are Dhilrwdr beRiin in 1S.T7, with an out-station at Jodidiallt 
and two miaaionaries and one mission lady ; Gadag-Betgeri begun in 1841 with out- 
^ations at Shagoti and .Malaamadra aud two miasioiiurioa and two misaion ladies ; 
OnJedgud in South Hijiipur begun in IS."!! with ten out-stations and two missionaries 
and one mission lady. The mission have eight ehnrches where service is held in 
Kinarese, Of 1H51 Native Christians under the mission 747 are adults and 604 are 
ehrldren. Of the whole number si* were converted by the Loudon missionarioa 
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on the DMrwiir-IIubli road and at Hebsur on the Dliarwdr-Gadag 
road and has two missionaries and one mission lady. The Hubli 
settlement numbers dl7 Christians, 178 adults and 139 children, all 
of wliom live in separate houses close to the mission houses and 
maintain themselves by labour. A large number weave and some 
are employed in the Southern Mardtha Spinning and Weaving 
factory. Some cultivate while some are goldsmiths, coppersmiths, 
carpenters, and labourers. At Hubli the mission has one boys’’ 
school with sivty-threo boys and one girls’ school with thirteen 
boys and twelve girls. The mission buildiugs at Hubli include 
two mission houses, two churches, two catechists’ houses, and five 
school houses. 

Three Parsis are settled in Hubli two with and one without their 
families. All aro well-to-do. One is the agent and another an 
assistant in a cotton press, and the third is a carding master in the 
Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving mill. 

The 1881 census returns showed 74(58 houses .5503 in New Hubli 
and 1905 in Old Hubli. Of the 5563 New Hubli houses 2833 wore 
of tho better and 2730 of the poorer sort j and of tlie 1905 in Old 
Hubli 970 were good and 035 inferior. Of the 7468 houses about 
5000 were Hat roofed and 2468 tiled. Thirty-seven were shrines 
or rost-housc.s and small Hindu temples, twenty-seven were Linghyat 
monasteries, and seventeou were mosques. Of the 2833 better 
class houses of Now Hubli .about ten aro largo and substantial 
buildings belonging to rich merchants and traders in copper and 
brass ves.scls. Of the 970 better class houses in Old Hubli throe or 
four aro large and substantial buildings belonging to merchants. 
One of them much out of repair belongs to the Dcsiii of Old Hubli. 
Of the total number of better cla3.s houses there are about two 
three-storeyod houses in Now Hubli and ono throe-storeyed house 
in Old Hubli; and about forty.five two-storeyed houses in New Hubli 
and about ten two-storeyed houses in Old Huhli. Besides those 
houses Hubli has thirteen bungalows outside of the town, seven of 
which aro public or charitable buildings and six are private property. 
The houses aro short and clumsy with stone foundations and brick 
or mud walls. They are of two kinds, the old style of mud-roofed 
house aud the new style of tile-roofed house. The old style of house 
has little provision for air or light ajid looks like a building with a 
roof and walls standing on wooden posts. Houses of this kind are 
built in continuous rows the wall of one nsualiy three to four feet 
thick often serving its neighbour on cither side. I'he poor man’s 
house nsualiy includes a small kaita or raised seat in front of the 
house, aud inside, a .small hall with one or somotimes two rooms on 
either side of it. Further in, is a cooking and dining room, with a 
place built of stone and lime for bathing, sometimes in the room 
and somotimes detached. Beyond at tho back of the house is a 


and 1.S4!) by theGorman miasion. A large number of converts were Lingiyats, and 
aoioe were shepherda, coppcrsiniths, and goldainitbs. Under the mission are fourteen 
sehoola where upwards of 500 boys and girls are being taught. Of the schools seven 
are for boys, two for girls, and live for boys and girls. 
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yard with a well and a privy. The hatta or front seat ia generally 
used for an evening lounge, and for^ sleeping in the hot season. 
The inner hall is used for receiving friends, sleeping, storing grain, 
cotton, cotton seeds, molasses, and salt, and occasionally for dining. 
A rich man’s house begins with a katta or raised seat outsido of tho 
front wall, which usually has a small door. The door leads to an 
open square with buildings on all sides. Tho central block of 
buildings, which is the chief part of tho house, has the same 
arrangements as a poor man’s house, except that there is a veranda, 
the divisions are more roomy, and the cook room is soraotimes 
detached. Tho side blocks of the square are small buildings 
gonorally used by servants or as store rooms for articles of 
merchandise. Tho veranda of the central block is used for 
receiving men visitors, and the parlour inside tho veranda for 
women visitors. The square in front is open at the top and admits 
light and air. Between these two specimens of rich and poor 
houses aro numerous gradations.^ Tho fronts of all Hindu Ixouses in 
Hubli are whitewashed, and three or four inch broad red stripes are 
drawn from top to bottom at equal distances, Every morning tho 
threshold ia washed with rod coloured water and a space five or six 
feet square in front of it ia cowdungod and on this space several 
ornamental mathomatical figures are drawn by sprinkling on the 
ground powdered quartz called rdngoU. A little turmeric and tho 
redpowder or kiinku, worn on their brows by un wide wed women, 
are also sprinkled on the spot and sometimes sorao green and blue 
powders are strewn between the lines of tho figures.® The front 
walls of all Musalmiln houses are first coloured red, and thou white 
spots are made ou them at irregular intervals with limo and water. 
Except two or throe small and badly-kept mosques in the old town 
there is no trace that Musalmdus held the. town for about eighty 
years. 

Both the old and the new towns are most irregularly built. Except 
in a few places, where they have been widened by the municipality, 
the streets in tho two towns are narrow crooked and winding. 
There is not a single long and straight street in either town. Within 
municipal limits is an estimated length of about tw(mLy.eight miles 
of thoroughfare, of which about six miles arc metalled and much of 
tho rest is roughly made. Besides the north and south Dharwhr 
and Harihar road which skirts it on the west, and tho Kd.rwar and 
Gadag road which skirts it on the north, JNew Hubli has three chief 
north and south roads. From tho point where llie north and south 
Dhhrwar and Harihar main road turns west near the municipal toll 
station, a north and south line called the Dhi'irwdr road runs into 
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' In most Hubli houaea the roofs do not rest on tho walls, hut on posts built in the 
walls. Every veranda room and hall in a house, is divided by partitions into rooms 
called khans or anhanas. In the wall of each room about 34 feet from the ground ia 
a niche about a foot wide, eighteen inches high and six inches deep, in whicli articles 
are kept. A little above the niche on each side is a wooden peg, ou which turbans 
jackets men’s or women’s robes and other clothes are hung. 

“ Further details of the use of quartz-powder or rdngoH arc given in Appendix 1). 
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the town and after passing Gurushiddappa’a reservoir, under the 
namo of Kanchagar street, winds to Bhuspeth street, and then runs 
straight to tho south end of the town, where it joins tho Dliarwd,r- 
Harihar line to Bank^pur and Harihar. From the point where the 
Kdrwar and Gadag road passes to tho police station near the 
travcllors’ bungalow, a road enters the town under the name of 
Dajiba's street, and runs as far ns the basket makesrs’ houses, where, 
under tho name of the basket makers^ street, it turns to the east 
and runs as far as the police station near the north-west anglo of 
the fort. From the police station under the name of Bjadar street, 
the road runs south, until it meets the great east and west road, 
which runs from tho Bhandivad entrance of tho town on the east 
to tho Bom>ipur entrance of the town on the west. From this point 
the road turns a little to the west, ski i ts the north of tho Kobortson 
market through the cloth seller's street under the name of 
Kubasadavar street, until it crosses the groat Pagadi stveot. A.fter 
that, under the names of the tailors,' cotton cleaners’, and shoe¬ 
makers streets, it reaches Yolldpur Maruti’s temple. Prom the 
templo it turns west and joins the DhdrwAr and Harihar road to 
Bankapur. Another road called Ganosh Peth stroot runs from 
tho Karwdr and Gadag road, south till it meets the Bhandivdd 
entrance street. Tho great oast and west street leaves the 
Bhandivad entrance of tho town on the east, and crossing all the 
north and south streets, and turning somotimes north and sometimes 
south, reaches the Bomdpur entrance of the town on the west and 
goes on to Old Hubli. Besides these main roads, the town has 
hundreds of small narrow and winding lanes, 

Hubli is one of tho chief trade centres in the Bombay Karndtak. 
Till 1838, when Belgaum was made the head-quartors of a district, 
Hubli hold the first place and this, with the opening of the 
Marmagoa-Belari railway, it will probably regain. Of latoyears the 
enlarging of TirkAr^ra’s reservoir, the building of the Robertson 
markets, tho German mission buildings, the Southern MarAtha 
Spinning and Weaving mill, cotton gin and pressing factories, a 
dispensary, a post office, a court house, and several large substantial 
private houses havo done much to improve the town. The only 
classes who have suffered aovorely by recent changes of trade at 
Hubli aro dealers in money and money-changers. Twenty-five 
years ago many gold and silver coins wore current and thoir values 
changed from day to day to the great profit of the money dealers. 
Tho richer money dealers wewe the only persons who were able to 
grant and cash bills of exchange. With the introduction of the 
Government money order system, Govorumont paper currency notes, 
and the telegraph, the business of the money dealers is gone. They 
used to correspond hy post with Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, 
Madras, Benares, NAgpnr, and Calcutta to ascertain the rates of 
discount and made thirty to forty por cent profit on their capital. 
Now tho Governmontrupoois tho only legal tender and tho old coins 
are extremely rare. People remit money either by money orders or 
Governraout currency notes and nine-tenths of the money dealers* 
work is gone. 
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About 1870 tbe Bank of Bombay eatabliabed a branch, in New 
Hubli, As it was' not found to pay, the branch was closed on the 
let of January 1881. It was reopened on the 1st of January 1882 
and was again closed on the 31 st of March 1884, 

The staple of the trade is cotton. The leading exports aro cotton, 
grain, cloth, hides, horns, and fat; the chief imports are Bombay and 
European machine made cloth, and plain and dyed silk and cotton 
thread, grain_, indigo, molasses, cocoanuts, and salt. Estimates 
of the imports and products of Old and New Hubli framed by the 
chief local traders give for 1883 a total value of about £410,000 
(Rs. 41,00,000) of which about £325,000 (Rs. 32,o0,0()0) are imported 
and £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) are produced. Of the £325,000 
(Rs. 32,50,000) imported about £185,000 (Rs. 18,50,000) are 
estimated to bo used in the town and £138,000 (Rs. 18,80,000) to 
be sent elsewhere. The chief items of import are cloth estimated 
at £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), yarn at £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), rice wheat 
and jvdri at £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) each, and silk at £30,000 
(Rb. 3,00,000). The details are : 
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Value. 

Used. 

Exported. 

Cloths 

c 

60,000 

£ 

^0,000 

£ 

40t000 ' 

Salt 


£ 

mo 

£ 

4O00 

£ 

lOOO 

Tam 

60,0(10 

30,1)00 

20,000 

Chillies 


5000 

2500 

2m 

Silk 

30,000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

liutter 


3(500 

3600 


Jviiri 

Rioo 

4(),(joa 

40,000 

10,000 

20,000 

: Cepper atjil 

BruiiS Vessels... 

10.000 

2600 

7500 

Wheat 

40,000 

•20,000 

20,000 

Iron 

... 

2500 

IfjOO 

1000 

Ka,dli or Oram... 

10,000 

10,000 

Timber 


2500 

1500 

1000 

Tfifjri Tiir 
Molassos 

iiUgiLP 

10,000 

10,000 

mo 

10,000 

75(10 

2600 

2500 

2500 

Total 


323,000 

IS.5,600 

138,000 


Of the estimated £8.5,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) wortli of local products 
£60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) are cloth, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) are copper 
and brass vessels, and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) aro of wood cradles, cots, 
boxes, and toys. The details are ; 
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£ 

£ 

■■e 

Cloth. 

60.000 

20,000 

40.000 

Copper and Brass Veasolfl ... 
Wood Work and Ti-avciling 

20,000 

2500 

17,500 

Sijn-Mcrcens 

KOOO 

low 

4000 

Total ... 

85,000 

•23,500 

61,500 

Add Imports. 

B23,B00 


138,000 

Total Trade ... 

408,600 

200,100 

100,500 


The Southern MarAtha Spinning and Weaving Company, Limit¬ 
ed, was formed and registered iii September 1881 in Bombay, It 
is a joint stock limited liability company with a capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6 Wchit) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each, the 
secretaries and managers being Messrs. P. Chrystal & Company 
of Bombay and Hubli. All the shares are not yet taken though 
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up to date (May 1884) the results have been satisfactory. Of the 
shares tiikou 396 are held in the district, 110 aro held in Great 
Britain, and the remaining 700 in and near Bombay, Whon the capital 
is fully subscribed, the building will be extended as originally 
planned and the 18,000 spindles which the engine is capable of 
driving will be completed. Twelve acres of favourably situated 
land were secured and the foundation stone of the mill was laid on 
the 1st of September 1882. In spite of the difficulty of bringing 
heavy machinery from KarwAr by the Arbail pass, a* one storeyed 
building, covering 4000 square yards and capable of holding 10,000 
spindles besides the engine and boiler house, was finished and the 
machinery got ready by the 2nd of Soptembea 1883 when work began. 
The minis worked by a 400 horse-power indicated compound engine 
by Hick Hargreaves & Company of Bolton which drives the 24 feet 
diameter fly-wheel fifty turns in the minute. In March 1884 4700 
spindles were at work yielding a daily outturn of 1300 pounds of yarn. 
It is expected that by the end of June over 10,000 spindles will boat 
work. The machinery has all the latest improvements and is by the 
well known makers Messr.s. Platt Brothers & Company Limited, 
Oldham. The mill has much in its favour. The cotton grows at the 
door and moro yarn is used in the country round than the mill can 
supply. The yarn is already in great favour with the dealers and 
weavers of Belgaum, Gadag, Rduebonnur, and roost other local centres. 
Local, commonly called Kumta, cotton is found better suited for 
spinning than saw-ginned American. The factory (March 1884) 
give.s employment to about 2o0 hand.s, men women and children 
chiefly Marathas, Lingayats, and Musalmdns. The daily earnings of 
the mon vary from fid. to 1.9. (4-8 as.), the women oarn about 4Jd. 
(3 as,), and boys and girls ‘6d. to 4^fi, (2-3 as.) a day. The only 
Europeans nt present on the staff are tho manager and tho engineer.^ 
During tho cotton season (February - May) seven double roller 
machine gins, each estimated to cost about £80 (Rs. 800), work at 
Hubli. Each gin can gin at a charge of 16«. (Rs. 8) ninety-six 
mans or 2688 pound.s of local seed cotton in a day or about as 
much as 186 women with foot roller.9. As the fibre is not injured 
in the process the cotton fetches a higher price than that cleaned 
in other gins. Huhli has two Nasmyth’s Patent Presses, each of 
which, when worked twelve hours a day, turns out 100 bales or 
39,200 pounds of cotton, at a charge of 8#. (Rs. 4) for every fourteen 
mans or 392 pounds of local or thirteen mans or 364 pounds of 
American cotton. The gins and presses are in the cotton factory 
buildings at Hubli, originally built by the Hdrwar Company, which, 
together with other buildings at iLdrwdr and Gadag, have been 
bought by Messrs. Franiji and Company of Madras for £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000). 

The chief places of trade and business are tho large street called 
Bhuspeth in the middle of the new town and Pyati or native market 
street in the old town. On both sides of Pyati street many new 


^ Contributed by Mr. P, Chrystal, 
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shops have lately been opencil. They are covered verandas in 
front of the houses encased in planks or shutters which lit into 
sockets at the top and bottom and are grooved at the sides. The 
shutters are put up at night and cannot bo taken down except by 
removing the central plank which is fastened by a padlock. 
Cloths of all kiuds are sold in some of tho shops by Brahmans 
Marwdris Shintpis and Liugdyats, Besides cloth shops, there are 
shops of bankers, coppersmiths, bhacksmiclis, sweetmeat makers, 
dyers, grocers, spice sellers, snuff makers, pc;rfumers, and hardware 
dealers or manigdrs. In tho mornings and evenings women, chielly 
gardeners’ wives, sit in front of many of the shops selling vegetables 
and fruit. Besides on the main market road Lingayat Komti and 
Maratha grocers and grain dealers have shops in different parts of 
tho town. 

The Robertson Market, in a central part of the now town said to 
bo the finest market out of Bombay, was opened for usi; towards the 
end of 1874 at a cost of about .£(5500 (Rs. 05,000), The market 
has 204 stalls under one roof and all round tho market place. It is 
intended in timo to havo a lino of shops facing the ctmtral building. 
Thirty-seven of those shops have already been built by private 
persons .on a plan laid down by the mnuieipality. Tho total yearly 
municipal income from the Robertson Market and the neighbouring 
shops is £270 (Rs. 2700). 

There are four municipal slaughter houses, three for sheep, one 
near Gulkaval’s pond to the north of the new town, a second behind 
the dispensary close to the new town, and a third in Baburav’s 
field to the south of the old town. Clo.se to tho third is tho cattle 
house. 

Beef is sold iu a few shops in Isldmpiir streot in tho old town. 
Mutton IS sold in several places in the new town, chiefly iu Lingan- 
peth, Kachan peth, A.reravoni, and Mangalvarpoth in Birband 
street and on tho bank of the Hubli brook in Old Hubli, Dry fish 
is sold to tho east of tho Robort.sou market in IliropeLh street on 
market days by fish dealers. On all days of the week women of 
the Bboi or rivermen caste hawk fresh fish from house to house. 

Hubli is throughout the year tho lieml-quarters of the chief 
revenue and police sub-divisional offices and tho seat of a sub- 
judge’e court. It has a mnuieipality, a lock-up, a civil hospital, 
an anglo-vernacular and twelve vernacular schools, post aud 
telegraph oifices, and an Assistant Collector’s and a travellers’ 
bungalow. 

Tho Hubli municipality was established in 1855. In 1883-84 it 
had an income of £3314 (Rs. 33,140) and an. exponditnro of £3252 
(Rs. 32,520). The income is chielly raised from octroi house and 
other direct taxes, and miscellaneous receipts. The chief items of 
expenditure are con.servancy and sanitation and public works includ¬ 
ing roads and water-supply. Since its establishment the municipality 
has built thirteen public latrines and tho Robertson market. At a 
cost of about £12,080 (Rs. 1,20,800) it has made twenty-eight miles of 
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tKoToughfaro within municipal limits, of which ahont six are metalled^ 
and it has improved the water-supply at a cost of £0950 (Bs. 00,500). 

The chief water-supply is from 'J’irkaram’s lake covering about 
fifty-uino acres to the north of the new town. The local story ia 
that about 100 years ago a Rajput landbolder uamed Tirkiiram 
built a dam across a holIow^ between two mounds and turned the 
hollow into a pond. About 1840 Govornmoiit enlarged the pond 
on its west side and built a strong- embankment. In 1855 when the 
Hubli municipality w'aa started, a second dam enclosing about five 
acres of additional ground between the two embankments was made 
to the west of and parallel to tho old embankment. The 
present Dharwrir and Harihar main road passes along the new 
embankment, the eastern or pond aide bciug fenced with three feet 
high stone pillars. In a large clean catchmrmt basin the rain 
water stands and deposits its silt and the clear water runs intfl 
tho west or new part of the pond. I’rom the new part by an opon 
cutting water runs to Gurshiddapa’s cistern and from Gurshid- 
dappa’s cistern a covered }>assage brings it to tho Bhuspeth cistern 
in a central part of the town from which the people di-aw wato^, 
Towards the west of Old Ilubli, in the lands of Krishnapur and 
covering an area of forty-four acres, ia an old pond known as 
Ileggeri or the largo pond, from this pond water goes by a 
lately built underground passage to a reservoir opposite tho 
Bhaviiuishankar temple in the old fort. About hall a mile east of 
the new town is the Knrkihalladkeri pond which was built in 1856-57 
by Mr. Gordon, tljen first assistant collector, by damming the 
Karkilmlla stream. The embankment is of mud with stone sluices. 
In 1883 the pond was repaired out of local funds. Its water is used 
for drinking washing clothes and watering cattle. Round the town 
are two or three other small ponds which dry in tho hot weather and 
during the rainy season are used for washing and for watering cattle. 

New Hubli has about 386 sweet water and about 260 brackish 
water stepless wells and Old Hubli has 100 sweet water and about 
150 brackish water stepless wolls. The people of the new and tho 
old towns wash clothes along the stream which runs between the 
two towns. During the rainy montlis one of tho smaller ponds near 
the town, the sweet water wells within the limits of the Holoru and 
Madigeru quarters, and tho stream between tiro old and the new 
towns, supply ample drinking water to low caste Hindus. During 
the hot weather these sources of water fail and low ca.sto people are 
forced to go to tho Gurshiddapa and Blmspeth reservoirs for their 
daily supply of sweet water. They are not allowed to touch the 
water and the want of a separate reservoir for the lower classes is 
much felt, To the west of the old town ai o groves of mangoes 
tamarinds and guavas and a few gardens where vegetables, plantains, 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown. In tho middle of one of tho 
gardens is a large and doop cut-stone well about ten yards square. 
On the west side of the well stone steps lead to tho water's edge. 
At the head of the steps facing cast is a small throe sided room 
built of fine cut-stone. On the top of tho inner side of the west 
wall of the room is a small inscription in Sanskrit, dated 1728 
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recording' obeisance to tho spiritual guide Shri Satyapurna Tirtb, 
It is said that a rich Brahman merchant of Old Hubli built the well 
and dedicated it to Satyapurna Tirth the twenty-second Mddhavd- 
ch^rya guide (1700-1720). 

On an open airy and central site in a large enclosure close to the 
west of the Dharwar-Harihar road, and to the south of the public 
road from the new to the old town, is the Hubli charitable dispensary. 
Within the dispensary enclosure is the assistant surgeon's house, 
out-houscs, and a brackish well. In front of the dispensary is a small 
flower garden. In 1880 the dispensary treated 142 in-patients and 
15,896 out-patients. G-overnment pay £200 (Rs. 2000) a year and 
the municipality meets tho rest of the cost up to £300 (Rs. 3000). 

Hubli has twenty-sis schools, thirteen of them Government and 
thirteen private vernacular schools. Of the thirteen Government 
schools, which have an average attendance of 384 and are 
maintained at a monthly cost of £83 (Rs. 820), one is anglo- 
vernacular (118), six are K^narosc (318, 147, 89, 82, 73, 07), one 
Mardthi (79), one Hindustiini (243), three girls* schools (102, 84, 
41), and one KAnareso school for low castes (03)-^ Of the private 
schools Khnarese is taught in seven MarAthi in four and Sanskrit 
and Hindustani in one each. Of 2399 tho total ninnber on the rolls, 
1907 or 79'5 per cent were boys and 492 nr 20’5 per cent girls. 
Of the total number 1890 or 79‘03 per cent were Hindus and 503 
or 20'97 per cent wore Musalmans. Among Hindus 769 (645 boys 
314 girls) were Lingayats, 268 (229 boys 39 girls) Brahmans, 
139 (84 boys 55 girls) Patvegdrs, 72 (49 boys 23 girls) Marathtls, 
57 (30 boys 27 girls) goldsmiths, 53 (31 boys 22 girls) weavers, 
and 52 (30 boys 16 gii'Is) were Jains. Devangs, tailors, dyers, 
shepherds, carpenters, painters, traders, coppersmichs, Rajputs, 
washermen, and lime-burners varied from 44 to 3. Other Hindus 
numbered 208 and low castes seventy. 

The Native General Library and Reading Room with twenty-five 
subscribers paying subscriptions amounting in 1883 to £8 Gs. 
(Rs. 83) has 278 English, Marathi, KAnarese, Gujariiti, and 
Sanskrit books, and takes ono daily aud two weekly English, and 
six Marathi and one KAnarese weekly newspapers. The library 
■was established about 1807, chiefly by the exertions of Messrs. Reid 
and Cameron the Collector and First Assistant Collector of 
Dh^irwdr. 'J.’he municipality makes the library a yearly grant of 
£9 6s. (Rs. 93). 

Hubli has thirty-seventemples, twenty-seven monasteries, seventeen 
mosques, a Protestant Christian church of the German Mission, and 
a Roman Catholie chapel. Of tho temples thirteen are in the old 
town and twenty-four in the new, of the monasteries twelve are in 
the old town and fifteen in the new, aud of the mosques eight are in 
the old town and nine in the new. The Christian church and chapel 
are in the new town. The temples in Old Hubli fort are two to 
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the grdmdevtas or village goddesses, DydmaTa and Durgava the 
cholera and small-pox goddesses, one each to Anantshayan, Bhava- 
nishaukar, Dattatraya, and Hanum^n, a small memorial slirme to 
the twenty-second Madhva head priest Shri Satyabodh Tirth who 
died in 1782 and a Jain temple of Anantndth. 

BhavaniShankar’s is an old temple of the eleventh century with a 
Ung an image of Ganpati and two or three other smaller gods. The 
images are roughly cut out of stone similar to that of which the temple 
is built. The workmanship of the temple and of the images is 
similar. The temple consists of a middle hall facing east, an inner and 
larger shrine to its west facing east, and two smaller and side shrines 
opposite each other one to the north of the middle hall facing north 
and the other to the south of the middle hall facing south. H.'he ling 
appears to have been originally placed in the west larger shrine, 
the imago of Ganpati in tho smaller northern shrine, and some other 
imago in tho smaller southern shrine. Of these tho image of 
Ganpati remains in its old place. Tho ling with its case has been 
removed from the western and larger to tho southern and smaller 
shrine and placed there in a contrary direction, its left or water- 
running side facing east and the right side facing west. In the 
larger and western shrine from which the ling has been removed 
a beautifully carved and highly polished image of Nai’ayan about 
three feot high has been placed. All round the archway over the 
head of the chief image aro smaller images. The whole is cut out 
of hard black stone different from tho stone of the temple and of 
tho older images. Ivear tho temple is a stono slab (7' x 4' x 4") 
closely carved from tup to bottom with Old K^narese writing. The 
last few linos seem to have boon lost; the rest is easy to read. 
The inscription is dated Shah 9 . , (976?) Pdrthiv aamvatsar and 
records, on the occasion of a sun-eclipse, on tho no-moon day of 
VaishdJeh or April- May, a grant of land to the god BhavAnish of 
Hallur by the Western Oh^lukya king Bhuvanaikamalla.^ Outside 
the temple, and near it, two long side verandas have been built on 
a three feet high stone plinth. Betwcon the verandas is a passage 
from tho .street into the temple. Tho verandas and passage between 
thorn are roofed with wooden work. The stylo of tho roof and 
the carving on tho faces of the beams support the local story that 
the additions were mado about 1760. Parts of the roof and tho 
gateway aro in ruins, A small stone poud the stone work of which 
has disappeared was built in front of the templo. The municipality 
has widened the pond on all sides and surrounded it with earthen 
embankments. The water of tho poud is used for drinking purposes. 


1 The Bubatance of the inscription haa been given by Pandit Oovind Gangidhar, 
achoolinaBtcr of Unkal. Only 9 the firat of tlio three figures is clear in the date. 
The two oUior figures are worn-out but as the mmi'afsar can be clearly read Pdrthiv 
Shah 967 is suggested to which the cyclio year Pdrthiv coiTcspondsand in which year 
Bhnvanaikamafla or Soineshvar II. (1008-1075) falls though then only heir- apparent. 
The only other date which auits in the tenth century is Shah 907 in the reign 
of Taila II. (a.d. 073-997) the founder of the Western ChAIukyaa who ia not called 
Bhuvanaikamalla. 
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Old Ilubli town has four Brdhnianical temples to Bilnshankari 
Hanum^n Ishvar and Parvatuev, and two Lingayat temples to 
Jangli llasvanna and Virbhadra. The Hatkars or Dovdngs have 
three religious houses or maths one in Old Hubli, one in Kaulpetb, 
and one in Vifchalpeth. To the west and outside of the old town, in 
the lauds of Krishnapur village, is a solitary tomb pf Chitdnand 
Svami. One Siddappa, who is about forty years old, calling himself 
a saint or sddhu, lives in the tomb. Ho is said to have been a 
Liugayat but has left his <5aste. He oats at the hands of persons of 
all classes but none of the higher caste people eat of his hands. 
He rubs ashes' on hia body and brow and worships no images. 
Hundreds of people go to him daily and give him money and food. 
A yearly fair is hold in honour of Chitauaiid ISvarni. Of the eight 
Musalman mosques in Old Hubli two are in the fort, one the Safa 
mosque in the town, and five the Sadar Safa, Mastdn Safa, Birband 
masjid, Islampur raasjid, and Jama masjid iu Narayanpeth. 

New Hubli fort and town has twenty-four temples three of them 
of Dattdtraya, Ishvar, and Hanumdn in the fort. Of tho twenty-one 
temples in the new town fifteen are Brdhmanioal, live Lingdyat, 
and one Jain, The Brdhmanical temples are of Vyankatramau, where 
a yearly fair lasting for ton days is held in Asfivin or Septomber- 
Octobor and the god’s car is drawn on the last day; of Vithoba, 
Rdm, and Krishna; a tailor’s Vitlioba and four temples of Hauuman. 
in Adikivoni, Virdpur, Timsdgar, and yellupur;^ Kalineahvar 
in Adikivoni; three of Durgava in Ddjibdpetli Bomdpur and 
Yelldpur,^ Tuljdbhavdni in Hdjibapeth, and Kalamma in Bogar 
street. The Jain temple is in Bogdr street. The five Lingayat 
temples are of Virbhadra iu Pagdivoui, of Parvatdev in Bhusvoni, and 
three of Basvanna, one called Myanada Basappa in Hurkadlivoni, 
the other in Kaulpeth in whoso honour a fair is occasionally held, 
and the third called Budengudda Basappa in Ohautikeri, in whose 
honour a yearly fair is held on the fuli-moon of Ohaitra or March- 
April. A memorial shrine of Kdghaveridra Svami, the chief priest 
of an under-sect of the Mddhva Brahmans who died in 1671, 
completes the list of Hindu temples and memorial buildings in the 
now town. 

Of the fifteen Lingdyat monasteries Mursavirad is tho largest and 
most substantial with a large enclosure and a small garden. The local 
story about the origin of the monastery is that Basav’s adherents, 
amounting to twenty-one thousand men, were divided into three bodies. 
The fir.st body included three thousand a.scotics or viralctas, the 
second six thousand ayyas or jaiigams that is ordinary priests, and the 
third twelve thousand laymen. Bach body had a head officer of its 
own class. The head oilicor of tlie first or virakta body was a very 
holy ascetic wlio was styled Mursavirad Appanavaru or Father of tho 
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1 A yearly fair lasting for ten. days is held in honour of the YelUpur Hanuradn in 
a or September-October. 

a A yearly fair is held iu honour of YoHipur Durgava in Aahvin or October- 
November. 
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Three Thousand.’^ Several disciples of the original head of the three 
thousand ascotics continued his religions title. One of those Mur- 
savirad ascotics lived with the chief Linghyat priest Murgi Sv^imi 
at Chitaldurg in Maisur. The two quarrelled and Mursavirad 
SvAmi left Chitaldurg and came to Ni'w Hubli about 1727 soon 
after the fort was built by Basappashotti. Basappa entertained 
the SvAmi with great respect, built a monastery for him close to 
his bouse near the site of the Bhuspetli rosorvoirj and called it the, 
Hiremath or High Monastery, I'he SvAmi whoso name was 
Gurusiddha Svdmi, held spiritual control over all LingAyat chief 
priests in the Bombay Kai-nAtak. His successor was called 
GangAdhar BvAmi and those two are the only names which 
succeeding heads of this monastery have borne.^ 

About 1820 Gurshidappa SvAmi the chief Mursavirad priest at 
Hubli built by public subscription the present largo Mursavirad 
monastery, and ever since he and his successors have lived there. 
Every Monday and Thursday LiugAyats of both sexes go and pay 
their devotions to Mursavirad SvAmi. On every Monday in Shrdvan 
or July-August and Kdrt.ik or October-November many LingAyats 
go to the monastery, pay their devotions to the tombs of all former 
chief priests as woU as to the present chief priest, and present him 
with fruit and money. They rub their brows and eyes with the ashes, 
ofoowdung burnt before tho tombs,’receive from Gurusiddha.SvAmi his 
blossingand acocoanut,a plantain, or adato, and return home. On the 
third and fourth Mondays in Skrdvan or July-August a great yearly 
service or pvja is held. The monastery building is cleaned and 
whitewaahe.d and decked with plantain trees and mango branches. 
The ground is spread with carpets and a large sofa with handsome 
cushions covered with lac-ois placed to tho right of the middlo of the 
building. In the middle of tlie building is set a large chair of state 
oil wliich one of the chief priest’s assistants aits richly dressed and 
ornamented. He is believed for the time to represent the god Shiv. 
Hisfeet are washod and baskets of flowers are thrown over hinr. From 


1 Kinarese mvr three, savirad thousaDd, and ai>ptmava'rn father. 

“Up to about ISIO, whenever tlm oJiiof prieat of any of the smaller Hubli 
monasteries died, his body was lirst placed and worshipped in the Hiremath and 
was then carried in state to the site where the large .Vlursavirad monastery now 
stands and buried there, Since 1810 the body of each Bubordinate chief priest has 
been worshipped in his own monastery and buried in a piece of gvoun.l belonging to 
it. The origin of this ebaugein practioo was, that, about 1790, a cjnestion arose at 
Bdgalkot in Bijiipur a.s to whether Liugd.yat priests should dine in the houses of 
Lingiiyat barbers. OpinioDs were divided and tho matter was referred to the 
Mursavirad Sv-lnii at New Hubli. He held that Ijingdy.at priests should not dine 
with Lingdyat barbers, as the barbers were not the descendants of genuine Lingdyats 
before the time of Basav, but the descendants of barbers whom Basav had 
converted to LingAyatism. The chief priests of all the monasteries at tirst abided by 
the MursaviraJ’s ruling. But some Lingdyat lay nien of the opposite party prevailed 
on the chief priest of the Rudratchi monastery to join them, and tlie priest went 
and dined with Lingdyat barbers. I'he Mursavirad Svdini excommunicated the 
ofiunding priest ar.i privately got one of his servants to cut off one of the priest’s 
toes a defect which debarred him from being worshijmed. The Rudratchi priest 
complained to the chief of Sdngli under whrm New mibli then whs. The Sdngli 
chief sent for Mursavii’ad Svdmi and ordered him to be put into the stocks. Before tho 
sentence could be carried into effect Mursavirad Svdmi committed suicide and a new 
Mursavirad Svdmi was appointed. 
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three to ten at night the chief monlc sits on the sofa, surrounded 
by a largo number of the subordinate Lingdyat clergy. Music is 
played, drums are beaten, and a couple or two of dancing girls sing 
and dance in front of the chief priest. At this time the whole of the 
townspeople, Lingayats, Brd,hmans, MardthAs, Patvegdrs, and others, 
rich and poor, old and young, men women and childi-en, attend, 
offer a small present of fruit and dowers, or a littlo money to the 
chief priest, and pay their rcspocts to him. Except Brdhinans all 
prostrate before the Svdmi, When a very respectable or rich 
Liugdyat comes, the chief priest jmts forward his feet, and the 
worshipper leans his head on them, rotiros, and sits in the assembly. 
The chief priest then gives to the luorefavouredashisfavouror^rad'at^, 
some fruit or sweetmeat. The mooting cads witli fireworks about ten. 
From time immemorial the Smdrt Shankar Bharati Svdiui of Kuddlgi 
in Maisur has onjoyod the privilogo of riding in a pdikhi or open 
litter carried crossways through the public streets. In imitation of 
this practice about fifty years ago Gurusiddha Svdini Mursavirad 
attempted to ride in a palanquin carried crosswise. The Smdrfc 
teacher filed a civil suit to stop this innovatiou. The court decreed 
that thero was no objection to any one riding in a palanquin carried 
crossways in the public streets. The decree was appealed against 
but upheld by the late Badar Addlat and subsequently by the Privy 
Council. Close to the monastery is a great wooden car intended 
to draw the ling and the chief priest through the public streets on 
the great festival, but the car is so heavy and the cost and the risk 
of accidents so great that it is seldom used. South-east of Old Hubli 
in the lands of Krishnapur, a now temple with a large squai’e 
enclosure has lately been built by ‘Atnddigia or Icatherworkor named 
Ycllia. He says that he went towards the coast and paid his 
devotions to the god Maiijundth, and was possessed by him, and that 
ho has built this temple in honour of thatgod and called iiJJhurmasthal 
or the Holy Place. He has planted several conical stones round a 
central pyramid of earth. On these stones he strows flowers and 
perfumes and burns incense before them every day. He has also 
set apart a stono in honour of the goddess Ycliamma at Saundatti. 
Hundreds of low caste people go to him every day and give him 
fruit and money considering him a holy man and a prophet. 

Now Huhli has nine mosques, eight of them called after the streets 
in which they are built Uaneshpeth, Knrabarvoni, MahMddrvoni, 
Mulldvoni, Pendhdi'ivoni, Pinjarvoni, Virapur, and Yelldpur, and the 
ninth Phaniband in Kaulpoth. 

Christians are buried in a part of the German Mission enclosure, 
Lingdyats are buried in consecrated spaces of ground outside the 
town and belonging to the following eleven monasteries Dogal, 
Harasdevar, Hire, Ho.s, Kal, Kalburgi, Kavdi, Hudradevar, two 
Iludratchls, and Shiggaon. Musalmdns are buried to the west of the 
German Mission enclosure on the lands of tho village of Marian- 
Timsdgar. The bodies of Brdhraans, Manithas, Patvegdrs and 
others, are burnt behind the Karkihallad pond and in some places 
along the Karkihalla brook which runs to tho south of Now Hubli 
and joins the Gahbur brook towards tho south of Old Ilubli. 
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Hubli, properly Hubballi or Pabballi that is Purvadvalli or old 
village, seems to centroin a plaia old stone temple to Bhavauishatikar 
whicdi from an Old Kanarese inscription seems to belong to the 
eleventh century.^ Of its two parts that known as Old Hubli is also 
locally called H4yar Hubli that is Hubli made by the Vijayanagav 
kings (1380-1580).’' Tho first reference which has been traced to 
Hubli is in 1547 in a treaty between Vijayanagar and the Portugueso 
where Obeli or Hubli appears as a plaise of trade in saltpetre 
andiron for the Bijapur country.’* In 1673 Hubli is mentioned 
as a place of much wealth and of great trade. It was plundered by 
Annaji Datto one of SbivAji’s generals and tho booty is said to have 
exceeded any previous Maratha plunder. Merchants of all nations 
were plundered and the Bijdpur troops, which bad been stationed 
for the defence of tho town, destroyed any property which the 
Maratbds left. The English factory at Khrwdr, which was said to 
have employed 50,060. weavers in tho Dh4rw4r villages had a broker 
at Hubli to sell all kinds of cloth and to gather the cloth intended 
to bo sent to England. The Hubli factory was plundered^ and 
according to English accounts goods were lost worth about A.27C2 
]8,^•. {Pagodas 7894 at 3i He. the pagoda). The English claimed 
damages but ShivS.ji declared that, except some potty damages 
valued at about £70 {pagodas 200), bis troops bad done them no 
harm.* In 1675 Auraugaeb (1656- 1707) sent an army under 
the command of Muhammad Syod Khiin, whose family name was 
'I’drin, to conquer the western part of the BijApur kingdom, Tdrin 
besieged and took the fort of Sonda in North K4nara but was killed. 
About this time tho English traveller Fryor notices Hubli as a 
market town in Bijhpur.® In 1677 Aurangzob conferred u])on TArin s 
son Shdh Muhammad Khdn, in jdghlr or as an estate, the fort and 
district of Old or Kdyar Hubballi, and the Devar-Hubballi petty 
division in the Dharw4r sub-division.** In 1685 Sultdn Mudzzim 
Aurangzeb’s son, marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor to 
regain tho south-west portions of the Bijfipur kingdom which 
SamhhAji had ovorrim. Ho took Hubballi and Dh4rw^ and 
placed garrisons in them.’ About 1689 the deadi of Kittur 
distinguished himself in battle and in reward tho SardeshmulmL 
of the district of Old or Rdyar Hubli was conferred upon him. He 
does not seem to have enjoyed this ofBce fur any length of time. 
In 1737 one Basappa of Old Hubli built tho town and fort of 
Hubli with the leave and by the aid of Majid Khdn the Nawab of 
Sdvanur. In 1755 the Bdvanur Nawab Hakim Khdn, attacked by the 
Marathds and reduced to extremities, gave up territory worth £82,393 


1 Details of the templeanfl of the inscription are given above p. 754, 

> Two other places arc called ITubli one in Dhdrwar and the other m Belgaum. The 
other Hubli in the DhArwAr sub-division is known as De^r or the Holy Duuu 
honour of an old temple of Raugndbh and Gidad-Hubli or Hubli in the woo . 
Belgaiim-Hubli which is about eighteen miles south-east of Belgaum is known aa 
Mugutkhdn-Hubli from a Bijapur governor of that name. 

* Subsidies, IL 256-257. _ cr 

* Orme’aHistorical Rragments, 34-^8, 208 ; Grant Duff’s Marithis, 155 j Hamilton s 

New Account, I. 267. * East India and Persia, 175. _ 

® Local Information, Oimein Brnco’s Annals, II. 63. Stokes Belgaum, 3, 
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(Rs. 8,23,030) with thcforta of TTubli, and Korur, and Bolganm with 
additional territory for their maintenance £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) 
in cash.^ On this occasion the Pesliwa wrested from the Tdrin 
family the Devar Hnbli petty division and allowed them to keep 
the fort and town of Old Hubli, fifteen largo villages and two 
hamlets in the present anb-division of Hubli Taraf Kiarkope and 
the village of Mugad, in the Dharwar sub-division. The Tdrin family 
enjoyed the reduced jdghir till 1778 when Haidar Ali conquered 
the whole of the Bombay Karndtak up to the Malaprabha. One 
of Haidar’s officers Gangdvdm Risdhiar inve.stcd and took the 
fort of Old Hubli from the. Tdrins and Haidar’s Hindu minister 
X.anjappaya levied a fine of £3500 (10,000 jJuyoduA-) from the towns- 
people.® In 1779 Haidar married his daughter to the eldest son of 
Abdul Hakim Khdn the Nawab of Sdvanur and his second son to 
the Xawdb’s daughter. The half of Sdvauur which was given up 
to Peshwa Bdlaji Bdjirdv in 1755 was now restored by Haidar to 
the Nawdb,^ and Divdn Khauderdv the Xawdb’s minister sent ono 
Vyankdji Shrinivds as manager or kamdvhdnr to Old Hubli,* In 
1783 a quarrel arose between Tipu (1782-1799) and the Xawdb of 
Sdvanur, Tipu retook Old TIubli and appointed as its commandant 
one Buddanbog. Buddanbog surrounded the fort with a strong 
thorn fence. In 1787 on behalf of Madhavrdv ' II. the seventh 
Poshwa, Tukoji Holkar took the country back from Tipu and 
restored the reduced ynp/n'r of Old Hubli to the Tdrin family. In 
1788 Tipu conquered all the country taken by Tukoji including Old 
Hubli. In 1790 Parshurdm Rhan Patvardhan took tho whole 
Bombay Karndtak from Tipu and conferred small portions of the 
Old Hubli estate upon different members of the Tdrin family. 
The village of Mugad was granted to Hassankhan Tdrin but ho 
was allowed to live in the fort of Old Hubli. The village of Bad in 
the Dhdrwdr sub-division and about 100 acres of laud in Adargunchi 
village four miles south of Hubli were given to Abdul Raufkhdn 
Tdrin. The Peshw'a’s officer at New Hubli first imposed a yearly 
tax of £5 5s. (Rs. 52J or 15 hons) on Hassankhan the proprietor 
of Mugad and raised it to£8 15s, (Rs. 87| or 25 hons). Jn default 
of payment Hassankhedn was imprisoned in the fort of Old Hnbli 
where ho died and his estate of Mugad lapsed to Government. 
Abdul Raufklian Tdrin who (1884) is uinnty-fivo years old is a 
third class Sirdiir and enjoys the village of Bad and 160 acres of 
laud at Adargunchi.'’’ His brother Hamidkhan went over to tho 
Nizdm under whom his family enjoys a grant of threo villages.'* 

New Hubli was founded and tho fort built in 1727. At that time 
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’ Clunes’ Itinerary, Appon.iix p. 14. 

® Maritha MSS. with the Phtil of Old Hubli. ® Stokes’ Belganm, 5C. 

* Marsitha MSS. with the Fiitil of Old Hubli. 

* From papers with Mr. Abdul Kaufkhan Tirin, 

* Other members of the Tdrin family are said to have gone to Maiaur where 
they have sunk to bo husbandmen. One of the family named Pidshdmiya Tdrin now 
(1884) lives in Old Hubli fort and tills some Government land. Rent-free lands 
conferred by the late proprietor while in power are still enjoyed by several persons 
in the present sub-division of Hubli. 
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ere Xalyilnslietti was the head ,of the Ijingay^t cornmiirn'ty of Old 
Huhli. He was a very rich man and his sister’s son Basappa lived 
long under his patronage. The undo and nephew quarrelled and 
the nephew Basappn left the town with a few followers, and settled 
in. tho neighbouring village of Bom^pur.^, In 1727 Majid Khdn 
Nawiib of Savanur allowed Basappa to build a city on the site of 
Bomapur and tho surrounding villages of Madindikan, Arlikatti, part 
of Marian-Timsdgar, Bidanhal, Yelldpur, and Virapur. The Nawdb 
laid out one main street at his own expense and after himsolf called 
it Majidpur. Basappa built the fort of hJew Hubli at a cost of £250 
(Rs. 2500). Tho fort and town of New Hubli .seem to have been 
included in the military grant of lands yielding a yearly rental 
of £250,000 (Rs. 25,00,000) which the Patvardhans received from 
tho Poshwa about 17G4. When a partition was afterwards made in 
the I’atvardhan family New Hubli appears to have fallen to the 
Sdnglikar’s share by whom the fort of Old Hubli was hold when 
it fell to General Munro on tho 13th of July 1818. In 1790 
Captain Moor described Hubli as the most oxtonsivo populous and 
respectable town in that part of tho country. The country round 
was wooded watered and highly tilled. The appearance of the 
place showed industry and happiness. There was a large traffic 
both inland and with Goa. To Goa they sent sandalwood and 
ivory and from Goa they brought silk, cotton, wool, and rice. Prom 
tho silk large quantities chiefly of women’s robes were woven, and the 
stock of goods for variety and taste excoodod that of any town in 
the country. The Saturday max’ket had a great show of homed 
cattle,betelnlit and grain, and cloth merchants flocked from a distance 
and so crowded were the streets that it was difficult to pass through 
them. The bankers were numerous and rich. They had dealings 
with Surat in tho north, Haidarabad in the east, and Soringapatam 
in the south. Though the town was so prosperous, it had no fino 
buildings. Neither of tho forts was of any strength. The people 
escaped being plundered in 1790 by paying Parshuram a large sum 
of moneyThere was said to be an English Tnerchant’s tomb 
at Hubli, but Moor thought it was Muhammadan. There was a 
Musalmd,n prayer place or idga and a graveyard but very few 
Musalmins,-'* About this time Shivdji tho Kolhapur chief, taking 
advantage of local disturbances, for a time carried the limits of his 
kingdom as far south as the Tungbhadra. In 1796 he plundered 
Hubli ^ and made over tho old town to one of his adherents the 
Desdi of Kittur.® But tho Peshwa’s officers won back the town. 
In 1800 General Wellesley mentions Hubli as the only place in 
Dh^rwdr where Dhundia V5,gh had still a garrison.® In 1804 
Old Hubli was hold by the Phadko family of Xonkanasth Brdhmans. 


^ Aa Basappa was of Kalyilnshetti’s family in some official papers he was called 
KalyUn Shettiavar or belonging to KolySnshetti. Tina lia» led to quarrels between 
the descendants of Kalydnshetti andBaeappa which are still (18b4) unsettled. 

* Moor’s Narrative, 253-264. “ Moor’s Narrative, 253-254. 

* Stokes’ lielgaum, 61. ' Old Mardtha MSS. with the Pdtil of Old Hubli. 

* Supplementary Despatches, India (17&7 *1805), II, 88. 
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■When (1802) General Wellesley was marching south after his 
defeat of Sindia^ Old Huhli was besieged by one of the Poshwa's 
provincial managers or saTsubheddrs. On hearing of General 
Wellesley’s arrival, the fort garrison asked him to help them. 
They sent him a letter addressed to the sarsuhheddr by the 
Peahwa directing him to give Old Ilubli and its dependencies to 
BApa Phadke, the brother-in-law of the Poshwa the person for 
whom the garrison held it. On the other hand the sarsuhheddr 
produced the Peshwa’s order commanding him to besiege the placo 
and take it by force from Phadke. The sarsuhheddr had been 
employed against the mud fort for nearly six weeks. General 
Wellesley advised the siege to he stopped till they found out what 
the Peshwa really wished.^ In the last Marhtha war (1817-1818), 
after taking Damhal, General Munro came to Old Hubli on the 
13th of January 1818. The commandant of Old Hubli fort was 
summoned and promised to surrender, and, on the following 
morning, marched out with 300 men the rest having deserted from 
want of pay.® At the close of the fair season (15th June 1818) 
General Munro’a and General Pritzlor’s divisions of the grand array 
of the Deccan reached Old Hubli. A battalion with the heavy 
guns and ordnance stores went to Uhdrw^r; but the head-quarters 
and the remaining corps cantoned at Old Hubli for the raius.^ 
During the latter half of 1818 (July-December), cholera raged 
at Hubli. In General Pritzler’a camp, in throe days two officers 
and upwards of 100 Europeans wore carried off by cholera.* Most 
of the British tombs still seen near Old Hubli seem to have 
been raised to officers and men of the twenty-second Light 
Dragoons, and the 34th, 53rd, 69th, and 84th Regiments of foot.® 
In 1820 New Ilubli with forty-seven villages and a net yearly 
revenue of i&6205 (Rs. 62,050) with several districts was ceded by 
ChintAraanrdv Appa Silheb of Sdngli instead of his contingent,® 
In 1844 Captain Wingate found Hubli an important trade centre 
with a population of 33,000 living in 5458 houses. The town had a 
number of long ostablisliod banking and trading firms who issued 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade consisted chiefly of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco bctelnuts and 
chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoanuts from the coast.’^ 

Hulglir, a large village on the Huhli-S^vanur road about eight 
miles north-east of Shlggaon, with in 1881 a population of 2973, is 
a noted placo of MusalmJln pilgrimage to a tomb of the saint 
Hazratshdh K&deri. HazratshAh is said to have lived in Savanur 
about 1800 under the Nawdb Abdul fChairkMn. Ouce while the 
saint was at Bankipur the Nawdb violated the daughter of one of the 


1 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, II. 2.38-239. 
s Blackcr’s Mar^tha War, 287. ^ Blacker’a Mardtha War, 314. 

< Bombay Courier of 19th December 1818. ® See above pp, 433, 622. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagemonts, and Sanads, V. 418. 

^ Survey Superintendent’s 445 of 25th October 1844, 
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saiat's disoiplfis. The saint, cursed the NawAb and retired to Ilulgur 
about eight miles north-west of Sdvanur. He died at Hulgur and 
the four tombs of himself and his relations are in a valley about 
half a mile west of the village. A fair attended by about 5000 
people from all parts of Dhdrw^r and the neighbouring villages of 
Belgaum is held after the full-moon of Mdgh or February-March. 
Most of the pilgrims come from the full-moon fair at Mailir in 
Belari twenty-aoven miles south-west of Hulgur. NawAb Abdul 
Dulilkhdn (1834-1862) the grandfather of the present Naw4b was a 
firm follower of the saint and took a great interest in the fair. He 
used to attend every year and remain at the fair for a week when 
his gifts and dinners attracted large numbers of wrestlers^ daucers, 
beggars, and visitors. Since his death in 1862 the number of people 
at the fair has greatly fallen off. The tombs onjoy a yearly grant of 
£50 (Rs. 500) in land and £15 (Bs. 150) in rent. Hulgur village 
has a temple of Siddhaling with eight stone inscriptions varying 
from 4' to 2' in length and from 4' to 1' 3" in breadth. All are clear 
and legible but have not been read. There is a well called the 
Kapllbtivi with an inscription dated 1122. 

Hulihalli, a small village on the Bankdpur-R^,nebennur road, 
about three miles north-west of R4nebennur, with in 1881 a popula¬ 
tion of 943, has a fort and two temples, A temple of Rdmeshvar in 
tho fort has on tho south an inscription dated 1143. Tho other 
temple of R4nieshvar outside the village has to its right an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1182. 

HurlikOp, a small village six miles east of Bankapur, with in 1881 
a population of 1090, has a temple of Ishvar with an inscription 
(5'x 1' 4"). There are three other inscriptions in the villagm. 

Huvinsigly village, fourteen miles north-east of BankiSpur, 
with in 1881 a population of 1004, has a temple of Hanumdn with 
tvro inscriptions. 

Huyigol village, six miles north of Gadag, with in 1881 a 

S opulation of 1375, has seven inscriptions, one in a temple of 
tjtmling, another in a temple of Kalmeshvar, a third near the village 
police station, and the remaining four in a temple of Mdruti. 

IngalgUQdi, a small village about eight miles south of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 649, has a temple of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription on the bank of a pond dated 1049 (S. 971) in the reign 
of the Western Ch4,lnkya king Someshvar I. (1042-1069) and a 
Sati stone or mastikal the date on which could not be made out, 
except that it was in the cycle year Bahudhdnya. 

KachiYi, a small village about fifteen miles north-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 836, has temples of Rimeshvar and 
Ganappa. In front of the R^meshvar temple is a hero stone or 
virgal dated 1254; and on the south front of Ganappa’a temple is 
an inscription also dated 1254. 

Kadarmandalgi, a small village on the Bankapur-R^nebennur 
high road about nine miles west of R4,nobennur, with in 1881 a 
population of 1753, has a templo of Miruti Kantesh whose image 
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is locally believed to have boon consecrated by the PurAnik king 
Janmejaya, On the flat pillar of the temple is an inscription dated 
S. 1498 (1576). In a neighbouring field is another weathcrv7orn 
inscription. 

EOidur^ a small village about three miles oast of Rattihalli in Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1412; has a temple and an inscription. 

Ea'gneli, a large village about thirteen miles north-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1232; is an old petty divisional centre. 
Kdgneli has temples of Adikeshav, Kalahaateshvar.Lakshrai Narsinh, 
Sangameshvar, Someshvar, and Virbhadra. Adikoshav's and 
Lakshmi Narginh’s temples are two plain atono buildings in the same 
enclosure. Adikeshav’s temple is sixty-six feet long by twenty-throe 
feet wide and has twelve pillars in the outer oyjcn porch. Narsinh's 
temple has a wooden pillared front porch. The temples are said to 
have been‘built by two pei’sons Kondappa and Venkappa. The 
image of Adikeshav is said to have been brought from Bid in 
Bankipur by Kanakdis a sixteenth century Kinareso poet (1564).* 
The temple priests who are partly Lingiyats partly Bribmans enjoy 
a yearly allowance of £49 8s. (Rs. 494) to meet the cost of holding 
the car festival. In the court of the tom})lcB is a shrine of Bhandi- 
rigiri Svirai with four 6uoly carved old pillars built into it. Three 
of the pillars have five short inscriptions. Other excellently carved 
fragments lie about. Kalahastcahvar’s temple has a slab carved 
with figures of Shiv and Pirvati and smaller figures of Ganpati and 
Kdrtiksvimi in entire relief. The pillars of the temples are carved 
with figures and festoons, the outer wall of the porch is of stone and 
mud, but the spire is old. There are four inscriptions in or near 
this temple one to the oast of the temple dated 1120 on a stone sunk 
in tbo earth 3' 9" broad and 6' 10" above ground. The second dated 
1282 is on a horo-sbono or virgal. The other two on and noar the 
flag pillar have not been read. Sangaraeshv.ari.s templo has a rather 
unreadable inscription sunk iu a mud platform. Someshvaria 
temple has three inscriptions, the dates of none of which have been 
made out. To the north of Virbhadra’a temple are three inscribed 
stones sunk deep in the eai'th. 

Kakur, a small village on the Tiinghhiidra, about thirty miles 
south-east of Gadag, with iu 1881 a population of 72, has iu the court 
of a temple of Miruti a well preserved inscription of thirty-two and 
a half lines, 

Kalas, a largo village fifteen miles north-east of Shiggaon iu 
Bankipur, with in 1881 a population of 2125, was a petty divisional 
centre. It has good cotton soil and a weekly market is hold on 
Saturday when the field produce of the surrounding villages is sold. 
The villago has a temple of Ndr4yandov and five inscriptions. The 
inscriptions which vary in length from 7' to 2' and in breadth from 
S' 1" to 2' 1" are all legible. One is dated 030 and belongs to tho 
ninth R4shtrakuta king Govind V.® 
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Kalghatgl, in north latito de 15° 10', east longitude 15° 3', the head¬ 
quarters of tho Kalghatgi sub-division, with in 1881 a population 
of 3271, lies on tb© Kdm^r-DhdrwAr road twenty luiles south of 
Dhdrwiir. Kalghatgi has a rost-house and a weekly market on 
Tuesdays whou rice is chiefly sold. Under the Mardthds Kalghatgi 
was tho hoad-quarters of a division or mmai. 

K.alya'11, a small village four miles south of Shiggnon.with in 1881 
a population of 381, has a tomb of a Musalmdn saint Pir PddshAh and 
on a stone on tho south of the tomb an inscription dated 1025 in the 
reign of the Wostorn Ch^lukya king Someshvar III. (1018-1042). 

Ea'iudhenu, six mile.s north-oast of Kalghatgi, with in 1881 
a population of 577, has an old templo of Kalmeshvar built of black 
granite with ornamental mythological carvings on tho outside of 
its walls. Near tho temple aro two inscriptions said to be much 
worn. About a mile to the south of the village is a water-course 
called Kalhalla. About 1850 a masonry weir to raise its water for 
irrigation purposes was built by Government at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). 

Kanchineglur, seven miles north-east of Udugal, with in 1881 a 
population of 700, has on a mound of earth an inscription dated 1105. 

Kanviaidgeri, a small village about ten miles south-east of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 279, has a temple of Kanvisiddheshvar. 
The templo has four inscriptions three in the templo and one on a 
stone in a row of slabs to the south of the temple. Of tho throe 
inscriptions within the temple two are on pillars dated 1265 and 
1269, and the third is dated 1152 ; the fourth inscription outside tho 
temple is dated 1108. 

Kanneshvar, a small village ten miles south-east of H^ngal, 
with in 1881 a population of 208, has a temple of Kannapa with two 
Inscriptions dated 1005 and 1145. Tho 1005 inscription belongs to 
the reign of the Western Chillukya king Satydshraya II. and gives 
tho name of his feudatory Bhimrdj also called Tailapaua-Ankakdra 
as governing the Kisukdd Bauavdsi and Sdntaligo districts.^ 

Kanvalli, village about ten miles south-east of Karajgi, with in 
1881 a population of 1338, has old temples of Parmoshvar and 
Bhogesh. Tho i’armeahvar tomplo, a stone and brick building is 
about fifty feet long and sevontoen broad. It has four pillars and 
a spire much out of repair. Tho village has three inscriptions of 
sixteen twenty-four and seventy-two linos, 

Karadgi, eight miles north-oast of Baukdpur, is a large village 
once the head-quarters of tho Karadgi petty division. Tho deahpdn- 
des of Karadgi still hold vatan lands.^ In a revenue statement of 
about 1790 Karadgi appears under theBankdpur Sarkdraa the bead- 
quarters of a pargana yielding a revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000).® 
Karajgi, north latitude 14° 52', and east longitude 75° 31', the 
headquarters of the Karajgi sub-division with in 1881 a population of 
3838, lies about fifty miles south-east of Dharwdr. It has a weekly 


j Klcet’fi KlinareBO Dyiiastioa, 42. ^ Mr. J. E. Middleton, C. S. 

» Waring's Marithds, 246, 
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market on Tuesday when field produce cHefly Indian millet and 
pulse are sold. 

Klrgeri, a small yillage on tlio loft bank of tbo Tungbhadra 
about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, witb in 1881 a population of 
362, has a temple of Hanumdn built, it is said, about 300 years ago 
by one Konappa Sunkod a collector of customs. Tho roof of the 
temple is supported on sixteen pillars. 

Kod, a large village in the Kod sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 1252, lies on tho Samasgi-Harihar road about six miles 
north-east of H.irokerur tho sub-divisional head-quarters. Kod has a 
trade in rice and chillies valued at about £200 (Rs. 2000) a month. 
The village has a temple of Hanumdn with an Old K^narese inscription. 

KodniEgi, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 468, has temples of Rayala Basappa and Siddharameshvar. The 
Basappa temple has an inscription dated 1158 ; and tho Siddhardm- 
eshvar temple two inscriptions one dated 1080, and another of 
which the date cannot be read. 

Eoluz*, a small village three miles west of Karajgi, with in 1881 
a population of 747, has a temple of Basavannain the JakhandchArya 
style with twelve pillars and two inscriptions. 

Eonnur, a large village on the Malprabha, about twenty-five 
miles north of Navalgund, with in 1881 a population of 2026, has 
black stone temples of Parmeshvardev and Raincshvar the latter a 
very large building, 

Eoraillialli,a village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra in Gadag 
about six miles south of Mundargi, has a largo old weir of dry rubble 
stone built right across the Tungbhadra. The weir has been boldly 
built on a natural barrier of rock in the river formed by a trap dyke 
in the granite. Its crest is from twenty to twenty-two feet abovo the 
low water level of the river,and it is about twenty feet wide at the top. 
The largo stones, many of them twelve feet long, three feet deep, and 
2 feet 6 inches wide and some even sixteen feet long, which mostly 
form tho crest of the weir, have been quarried out by wedges. The 
central part 200 to 300 feet wide has been breached and tho weir is 
now useless, A contour running from it on the Bombay side was 
not favourable for commanding land for irrigation and the work has 
not been restored. Tho weir is supposed to have boon built by the 
Vijaynagar kings. On the Madras side of the weir is tho village of 
Modalkatta which moans ' The first weir.' This weir is probably 
tho first of a series of huge weirs built by the Vijaynagar kings. 
Some of them lower down in the Madras Presidimcy aro still in use.^ 

Eotumacllgi, a large village on the Gadag-Ron road fifteen 
miles north-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a population of 1937, has a 
temple of Somaj)pa with two inscriptions dated 1112 and 1142, 
the first to the left of the image of Somappa. Thero is a ruined 
fort in the village. 

Eudla, a small village at the meeting of the Dharma and Varda 
rivers, twelve miles north-east of Hangal, with in 1881 a population 
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of 611, has a temple of Sangamoshvar with an inscription and a 
large yearly fair, 

Klird&'pur, a small village seven miles east of DhilrwAr, has a 
black stone LingAyat temple dedicated to Virbhadra, Somesbvar, and 
Siddhaling. The temple has a central hall with three side shrines. 
The roof is supported on twelve pillars. 

EuntanllESlialli, a small village two miles north-east of Hdngal^ 
with in 1881 a population of 231, has a temple of Basappa with an 
inscription dated 1147. 

Kurtkoti, a town about eight miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1872 a population of 5901 and in 1881 of 4516, has temples of 
Gavareshvar, Keri Basappa, Shankarling, and Virupdksha and five 
inscriptions one near Gavaroshvar’s dated 1244, another at Keri 
Basappa’sdated 1082, two at Shankarling’s dated 1132 and 1138, and 
one at Virupdkshn's dated 1087. About 1835 a copper-plate grant wa» 
found in digging a foundation at Knrtkofci. The grant professes to 
be dated in A.n. 610 in the sixteenth year of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramdditya I., who appears on better evidence to have 
reigned from 670 to 680. Mr. Fleet has proved that the grant is a 
forgery of tho ninth or tenth century a.d,‘ 

Kusugal, with in 1881 a population of 2071, is a largo village 
about six miles north-east of Hubli. During 1870-75 large 
experiraonts for introducing New Orleans cotton were made; but as 
the result proved unsatisfactory they were given up in 1876.® 
Kusugal has the ruins of a large fort, part of which is kept in 
repair as a district bungalow. In 1790 Kusugal was described as 
a small fort about a mile and a half round, very handsome and well 
built, strongly placed on rising ground in a black plain. The fort 
seemed to have been built by a man of science and the builder or 
improver was said to have been Badr-ul Zaman Khdn, Tipn’s general, 
who hold Dbdrwfir for seven months against a united Mardtha and 
English force in 1790 and 1791. The outer defence was a ditch 
twenty feet wide aud doep which was carried all round. Behind 
the outer ditch was a breastwork with a parapet and embrasures 
and a not very thick hedge. Between the hedge and tho covert 
way was a second breastwork irregular and unfinished. The curtain 
was of stone flanked by bastions and commanded by cavaliers. 
Tho entrance was from the south through four or five strong gate¬ 
ways.® In 1826 a committee of inspection described Kusugal as a 
strong stone fort, irregularly obloug, about 300 yards long and 200 
yards hroad.^ It was surrounded by a broad dry ditch and had 


^ Indian Antiquary, VII, 217 ; Kinarese Dynasties, 27. * See above pp. 298-300. 

* Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 257. 

■* The com!nitteo called it a place of considerable stren^h for three reasons, (1) 
the rampart was covered by an earthen mound or glaeis to a height unusual in 
Mariltha works ; (2) the absence of water for Kve miles round which made a regular 
attack very difficult; (3) the little cover afforded by the neighbourhood to a hostile 
force. Tho committee recommended it as a good military depot, as its interior was of 
a dry hard soil and as a garrison even of 200 men could hold the place against a large 
force. There was one objection against this in the bad state of the roads in the. 
neighbourhood during the rains, thb soil being chiefly cotton-growing. 
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three or four guns and a few good buildings and materials specially 
stone quarries. A second committee of inspection in 1842 described 
Kusugal as a strong irregular fort about 200 yards long by 150 
broad, with an inner and an outer line of fortifications. The inner 
works consisted of about eleven bastions joined by curtains all 
built of strong stone masonry and varying in height from twenty- 
four to thirty feet. The bastions were largo and fit for ordnance 
especially a central bastion on the eastern face. This central 
bastion was sixty feet high and provided with parapets having 
embrasures or gnnholes in good order. The entrance to this work 
was by a small door (10' X 5' ><: 6") strongly fitted in stone work near 
the north-east bastion on tho east face. At a distance of thirty to 
forty yards this inner line of work was completely surrounded by 
an outer line of a twenty feet high rampart with parapet. The ram¬ 
part had a small but steep glacis about fifty feot broad with at its 
foot a ditch about 15' broad and 10' deep. About thirty yards 
beyond the first ditch a second smaller ditch entirely surrounded 
the fort. The whole of the works wore much ruined but from their 
height partly covered the inner fortifications. The entrance to tho 
outer linos of works was by two gates in the north-east face j but 
the work about the gates was too much out of repair to render 
them of any use. 'I'here were two reservoirs in the fort, one of 
which never dried. Several quarricis between the two lines of 
works from which tho stone for the fortifications had boon obtained 
also served as reservoirs and held watier till March. There wore 
a few inhabited houses and ruins of a palace within the fort, with 
no protection, against shells. The committeo found that the chief 
strength of tho fort lay in the inner works. They were well built, 
were in good order, and were covered from ordnance by the outer 
line. Tho chief consideration for an invading force was, especially in 
the hot season, the absence of water in the neighbourhood.^ Kusugal 
fort was taken by the Mar^ith^s immediately after the capitulation of 
the Dhdi'wdr garrison after a seven months' siege in 1791-92.® The 
territories of Kusugal and Uhdrwdr formed part of the land which tho 
Peshwa ceded to the British under the Poona treaty of 1817.® 

Lakkundi, about seven miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 
a population of 3263, is a place of antiquarian interest with about 
fifty temples and thirty-five inscriptions. Tho temples are of various 
degrees of size and beauty and are said to have been built by the 
mythic architect Jakhandchdrya. Great artistic skill is shown in 
the stone carvings of many of the larger temples, the work some¬ 
what resembling Chinese ivory carving. Tho chief temples are of 
Chandramauloshvar, Ganesh, Gokarneshvar, Holgund, Basavanna 
Ishvar, Kdshivishveshvar, Kumbhdrgirishvar, Lakshraindrdyan, 
Mallikdrjun, Mdnkeshvar, Nagardevdr, Nanneshvar, Nilkanthoshvar, 
Someshvar, Virbhadra, Virupdksh, and Vishvandth. The Chandra- 
mauleshvar temple has three inscriptions all dated 1184. Kdshivish- 
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* MSS. * Moor’s Narrative, 41. 

* Aitchison’a Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, V. 71; Prinsep’sBritiab India,201. 
Hamilton notices that, though formally ceded. Kusugal fort continued to he held by 
the followors of Trimhakji. Description of HindustAn, II, 2.38. 
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veshvar is the finest and one o£ the largest temples in Lakkundi. 
It is a double temple, a western temple including a shrine, hall, and 
porch, and facing it is an eastern temple with a shrine and a small 
antechamber. Tho porch of the western temple is joined to the 
antechamber of the oast temple by a little raised platform sur¬ 
rounded by a low parapet. The two doorways of the hall on tho 
south and east are beautiful specimens of delicate chiselling. The 
mouldings up the sides and round the top are chiefly square; they 
are most elaborately wrought with scrolls and figures and in some 
of the mouldings the patterns are so cut away behind that the 
work has tho appearance of beautiful fretwork standing forward 
from the door post and only fixed to it up the sides. Among these 
mouldings there arc beautiful scrolls of foliago a scroll with a little 
figure in every twist, a line of little pairs of figures with conven¬ 
tional clouds between them, another of griffins rampant one above 
the other so arranged that their bodies form a scroll. Another 
scroll is a lozenge-shaped flower repeated with little beads with 
foliage filling the angles, and one is made of little squares in each 
of which snakes arc most ingeniously twisted and knotted together. 
In the middle of these square mouldings on either side of the door 
runs a slender projecting pilaster whose shaft is in sections square, 
octagon, sixteon-sided, and round by turns and prettily hung with 
festoons of beads and ornamented in various other ways, On tho 
central projecting blocks over the doorways is Graja-Lakshmi or the 
Lakshmi with elephants. The southern doorway has had a row of 
detached and inserted small standing figures over the top under the 
cornice, and both doors have figures on either side at the bottom of 
the mouldings. The pillars in tho interior, four of which support 
the dome of the hall, are elaborately worked. The shrine doorway 
rivals tho others in design and workmanship. On a raised plinth on 
one side of the hall is a row of female figures representing the 
goddess Sapfcashati or Chandi in her angry mood. The ceilings 
are poor compared with tho rest of the building being ornamented 
only with a central rosette or lotus and a little filigree work in the 
corners. The exterior of the wall of the hall is divided into panels 
by thin pilasters and in each of these pilasters is a little canopied 
niche. On each of the south, west, and north faces of the walls of 
the shrine is a prominent nicho surmounted by a deep projecting 
cornice and a little tower above of the northern typo. Above this 
again and embracing tbe top of the tower is a trefoil canopy 
dependent from a fame-face or kirtimuhh. The tower or sMhhara 
with canopy is repeated in each course of the spire. On either side 
of every niche are six panels each depicting a mythological scene. 
The niches round this shrino are empty, though several round the 
eastern shrine have figures in them. On a stone called samadhikallu 
in this temple is an inscription dated 1198. 

Kumbhfirgirishvar temple is now surrounded by buildings. It 
has thrbe shrines with carved doors and four pillars with curiously 
sculptured bracket capitals. Of the interesting temple of Lakshmi- 
nar5.yan only the spire is preserved. 'Mdnkoshvar has three 
shrines, of which only one is occupied. Tho upper parts of the 
building are destroyed. The temple has two inscriptions dated 
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1123 and 1241, NagardevAr temple has lost its spire and upper 
parts but what remains shows that, though not overloaded with 
oTuamonts, the temple has been hnished with great care and 
elaboration. Inside of the shrine is a carious imago of a cobra 
which appears to have been carved on the back of a Jina's throne. 
This temple has an inscription dated 1120. Nanneshvar temple has 
in the central hall four neatly carved pillars with square bases and 
in the porch sixteen pillars of four distinct patterns, one formed of 
eight slender round shafts clubbed together. The temple has three 
inscriptions one dated 118G, the other two have not been read. 
Nilkantheshvar temple, the outer wall of whoso slirino is sculptured, 
is in ruins. Someshvar is a neat little deserted temple with three 
inscriptions One dated 1118. 'J'ho other two are Jain slabs with 
ranch worn inscriptions. Virbhadra with two (loor.s in front and 
sloping eaves has three inscriptions two on two large slabs built 
into tho left wall and one on a stone outside, all imdccipbered. 
Virupilksh, now the chief temple in the village, is plain and half 
ruined, Yishvannth’s is a double temple, the smaller one facing 
the larger. It is partially ruined and is exquisitely rich in carving. 
The north door, north side, and back of tho shrine and a sort of 
attached polygonal pillar between the shrine and the porch on tho 
outside are fairly entire. Dr. Burgess considers them })erhaps the 
finest existing specimens of flindn decorative work. 'Phe tempio 
has an inscription dated 8G8. There are two Jain temples or bastis 
in the village. In the west of the town is the largest temple in 
Lakkundi, the principal Jain temple. Tt consists of a shrine a 
closed hall and an open hall or rnandap. Tho last has been built 
in and closed up of late with mortar and mud walls. In the 
sanctuary seated on a throne is an image of a Jina. A rosette is 
cut on the tread of the step before the shrine doorway. The temple 
is still in use, Tho only figuro sculpture is a representation of a 
seated Jina in little ornamental niches in tho courses of tho roof 
and spire. The walls are plain being divided into panels by 
pilasters with canopied niches occasionally introduced. 'I'he spire 
is of the Bravidian type, the first storey rising with perpendicular 
walls to a height of seven or eight feet above the roof. From this 
the roof runs up in a pyramidal form to tho crowning memhor, the 
Dravidian final. A litthj distance from this large temple or hasti is 
a ranch smaller deserted Jain temple. It was evidently dedicated 
to Pdrshvanatli, but the image has been removed leaving only the 
back of the seat with the hooded snake on it. Br^ihmanic Hindus 
have appropriated the temple under the name of Nagardevar, It 
consists of a shrine a hall and a porch. Its exterior like tho 
large Jain temple basti is very plain. The spire is completely gone. 
Several fragments of Jain figures lie about. One of the Jain 
temples has an inscription dated 1172. 

The Lakkundi temples, afterwards rebuilt, suffered severely in a 
Chela invasion about A.d. 1070 when the Lakahmoshvar temples 
wore destroyed. The feuds between the Brahmans and Lingayats 
contributed to their injury.^ All the temples are being rapidly 
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destroyed by trees growing on the roofs, and by the matevials and 
sculptures being carried off for building purposes. Besides for its 
temples, Lakkuudi is noted for its stop-wolls built in the 
Jakhan^cli^rya style. The chief of these wells are the Oliliabir- 
bhanvi, Kannor-bhrinvi, and Musukin-bhanvi. The best is the 
Musukin-bhanvi well near Miinikeshvar’s temple. Throe flights of 
steps lead down on three side.s to the water. On tlie fourth side is a 
bag for drawing water. Projecting from the sides just above tho 
water are small canopied niches.^ There i.s also a ruined fort in 
and about which are five inscribed stones one of them under a 
tamarind tree dated 1120. There are six other inscribed stones in 
different parts of Lakkundi, the inscriptions on which except ono 
dated SGS near the Kanner-bhflnvi well have not been made out. 
Its numerous temples, some of thorn as early as tho ninth and tenth 
centuries, and its thirty-five inscriptions, probably tho largest 
nnmber found to exist at any ono place in tho Bombay Karnaiak 
districts, show that between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries 
Lakkundi was an important town. Of the thirty-live incriptions 
the fourteen whoso dates have been read vary from 868 to 1241;'^ 
three of these dated 1172, 1174, and 1175 probably belong 
to tho reign of the Kalachnri Bijjala’s son Somoshvar IV. (1167- 
1175), while two dated 1184, and one dated 1186 probably belong 
to the last Western Ohiilukya king Someshvar IV. (1188-1192) 
who for a time re-established Gh51ukya supremacy after it had been 
usurped (1161-1188) by tho Kalachuris. In 1192 tho great Hoysala 
king Balial TI. better known as Vir Ballal (1191-1211) established 
himself at the capital of Lokkigundi (Lakkundi), and, according 
to a tradition, between 1187 and 1192 Lakkundi was the scene 
of a battle between Ballal II. acting as tho commaudor of his 
father’s forces and Jaitugi the son of the Devgiri Yudav Bliillara 
(1187-1191), in which Jaitugi was worsted.^ 

Madanbha'vi is a large village fifteen miles north-west of 
Dhdrw^ir, with in 1881 a.population of 1887. It has temples of 
R^imlingdev and Kallapdev the former in ruins and tho latter small. 
Each of tho temples lias an inscription, 

Makarvalli i.s a small village eleven miles south-east of Hangal 
with in 1881 a population of 440. Near a pond is an inscribed 
pillar called Garad Khdmb or the Vulture’s Pillar dated 1399. 

Malgund, a village eight miles south-east of Hiingal with in 
1881 a population of 645, has a tomplo of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription dated 1115. 

MangUndi, a large village on the Dharwar-Yolldpur road, six 
miles soutli of Dhdrwar, with in 1881 a population of 1689, has 
ruined black stone tompleg of Eiddhaling and a small black stouo 
temple of Kalmcshvar. Each temple has an inscription. 


' Mr. Henry Oousens, Head Assistant, Arrineological Survey. 

® The details are two dated 868, one eaeh dated 1116, 1118, 1120, 1123, 1172, 1174, 
and 1175, two dated 1184, and one each dated 1186,1198, aud 1241. 

® Fleet’s K4narcBO Dynasties, C8, 72, 
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Mankatti, a small village four miles north of Shiggaon, with 
in 1881 a population of 803j has a temple of Solbcshvar with three 
inscriptions on its pillars. 

Mantigi, a small village sis milos sontli-cast of Ilangal, with in 
1881 a population of 624, has an inscription dated 1165, 

Mantrava'di, a small village four miles east of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 a population of 459, has three inserij)Lions ono (5'x3') in front 
of a temple of TIanuman tlio second (4' 9"x2') near the east gate 
of the village and the third (1' G" x ]') in the court of one Edman 
Bhandari's house. One of them is dated 805 (S. 787) and belongs 
to tho fonrth Kdshtrakuta king Amoghvarsh T. (851 -877).^ 

maSUr, a large village about seven miles south-east of Hirckerur, 
with in 1881 a population of 2646, has a ruined fort and a weekly 
market held on Sunday wheu rico and chillies aro chiefly sold. 
According to a Persian and Arabic inscription stone built into the 
outlet of tho Madag lako the fort was built in 1635 by Muhammad 
Kbdn bin Raja Farid an officcir of the seventh Adilshdhi king 
Mahmud (1626-1656). The large artificial Madag lako is about 
three miles south-west of Masur almost entirely within Maisur limits 
but largely used for Dlnlrwar irrigation.’-^ Tlio lake is believed -to 
have been designed and built by tho Vijaynagiir kings. To tho 
upper sluice of the lak(! a tradition of human sacrifice is iittachod. 
Being the crowning point or finishing touch of the great work the 
V-jjaynagar king and all his courtiers bad assembled to see the 
erection of the first of the twenty-two monoliths for supporting the 
sluice. But all the ell'ects of the workmen failed and though day 
passed after day tho pillar would not movo. A rumour got round 
that tho godde.ss presiding on the lake was angry and that nothing 
but a human sacrifico would satisfy her. Jvakshini a virgin daughter 
of tho chief digger stepped forward and she having been buried 
alive below the site of the stone no further trouble was found in 
erecting it.^ In a revenue statement of about 1789 Masur appears 
under the Baukapur sarkdr as tho head-qnarters of a pargmia or 
sub-division yielding a yearly revenue of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000).* 

Medleri, a large village on tho Tuugbhadra eight miles north¬ 
east of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a population of 2085, is noted for 
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‘ Fleet's Kdnarcso Dynasties, M5. 

“ See above pp. 260-*203. The stones of Masur fort have been largely used in re¬ 
building the Madag ilain. Tho Peraian and Arabic iiiBcrijitioii may be translated : 
‘ With the nanlo of God -who is the jno.st merciful of the mercifu I, do 1 begin. There is 
no god but God and Muhammad is his Prophet. This iiopregnable fortress -vtas built 
in the reign of Sult.-ln MAhnmd Adilshdli bin rbrAhini Aililslifili. May his kingdom he 
eternal. Who is the asylurn of faith of jn-sticc and of mighty power. _ The writerof 
this inscription Muhauiiiiad Khaii bin KAja Farid the chief of the king's servants 
having lately exerted himself in abolisliing inlidclity and establishing TsUm iii which 
one may meet with the best in both worlds, by the inspiration of (!od and hi.s own 
might began this fortress diatingiiishod for victory in II. 1042 (a.d. 1G32) for this his 
faithfulness and eminent services have been fully apprcciuted by Die king and the 
public. This fori was finished in H. 1045 (a. u. 1635). All -wished for success is- 
from God. Let all Muhammadara know the glad news that God is the only guardian, 
and he is tho most merciful of the. merciful.’ Mr. R. B. Joyner, G. K. 

* List of Arohseological llemains, 15-18, ‘ Waring’s MarithAs, 24G. 
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its melons and blankets. The melons are mostly used locally. The 
blankets are sold in the Byddgi market about fifteen miles to the 
west. An irrigation reservoir to hold 57,600,000 cubic foot of water 
has boon built by Government in Medleri village.^ 

Medur village, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 18SI a 
population of 1120, Las temples of the goddess Nilamma of Billeshvar 
and of Dasappa. Basappa's temple has two inscriptions dated 1045 
and I047j and Bilhjshvar’s temple has a hero-stone oi* virgal dated 
1264. 

OTevundi, a small village eighteen miles south-east of Gadag, 
with in 1881 a population of 993, has a toraple of Yyankatraman 
with to the right of tVie image an inscription dated 1266. 

Misrikoti, a large village on the Hubli-Kalghatgi road eight 
miles north-(;ast of Kalghatgi, within 1881 a population of 3226, 
wa.s the hfiad-(juarter3 of a sub-division till 1838 and of a potty 
division till 1862. A weekly market is held on Fridays when rice 
is chiefly sold. Misrikoti has a largo fort and a black stone temple 
of Rauioshvar with an inscription. During the Third Maratha War 
Misrikoti surrendered to JJi'igadier-Oeneral Munro on the 15th of 
January 1818." 

’Motibennur, on the Dharwar-Harihar road about twelve miles 
north-east of Rantjbennur, is a largo village with a travellers’ 
bungalow and, in 1881, a population of 2621. In 1790 Captain 
Moor the author of the Hindu Pantheon describes Motibennur as a 
market town of some extent and importance enclosed by a ditch 
and a wall of no strength.^ There were some handsome stone houses 
and a brisk traffic with My.sore cbieffy in sandalwood. The market 
has ceased and the town seems to have declined. Close to the 
village is an uniejue megulithic sfrui'ture apparently the remains of 
an enormous dolmen consisting of largo rough unhewn stones resting 
horizontally on upright stones.* 

MudUf village, eight miles south of llangal, with in 1881 a 
population of 937, has in front of a temple of Brahma a hero stono 
or uiVf/a? with an inscription dati?d 1120. Outside tho village is a 
temple of Mallikitrjun with an inscription dated 1137* 

Mugad, seven miles west of Dharwur, is tho head-quarters of the 
Devar llubli petty division, with in 1881 a population of 1512. In 
tho neiglibourhood of Mugad is an old artificial lake repaired by 
the British Goverutnont in 1849-50 and 1877-78. It is largely used 
for irrigation purposes.^ 

Mulgund, about twelve miles south-west of Gadag, with in 
] 881 a population of 5386, is an old town with several temples and 
inscriptions. Till 1848 when through failure of heirs it lapsed to 
Government, Mulgund belonged to the cliiof of Tasgaon. Till 18G2 
Mulgund was a petty divisional head-quarters. I’he 1872 census 
showed a population of 6844 of whom 5364 were Hindus and 1480 


Mr. R. B. Joyner, C, E, * Blacker’a Mariitlia War Memoir, 287. 

^ Narrative of Captain Littlo’a Dctachmunt, 241 - 242. * Mr. 11. B, Joviior, C. E. 

^ iSue above pjv. 258.263. 
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Musalindns. The 1881 census showed 5386 people or a decrease of 
1458. Of these 4421 wero Hindus and 965 Musalmans. There 
are nine chief temples, five Brjlhman and four Jain. The five 
Br^ihmanic temples are to KAibhairav, Kutnbeshvnr, Nagaresh, Pete 
Basappa, and Siddheshvar; the four Jain temples are of ChandranAth, 
PArshvauAth, Hiri, and a fourth of which the name is not 
known. Ralbhairav’s tomplo has a largo Bhairav inside, and 
two inscriptions; Kumbeshvar has an inscribed stone sunk in 
the earth; Nagarosh has two inscriptions, one in front of the temple 
door dated 1062 and the other in the wall outsi<le to the loft of the 
temple whose date has not boon made oat; Peto Basappa lias two 
worn-out inscriptions dated 1207. Siddheshvar has in the temple 
court, to the left of the outraucc, a rudely cut inscription on a 
narrow stone. Chandranath’s temple has three inscriptions, one 
dated 902 belonging to the RAshtrakuta king Krishnavallabha or 
Krishna 11. (875-912),^ the second dated 1276 records the death 
of Bhamatti wife of one Madsiras ruling at Mnlgund, and the third 
on a pillar in the temple bears date 1675. Behind the temple is a 
large rock with an unfinished carving of a figure twenty-live feet 
long and an inscription partly worn out. The Hiri temple has two 
inscriptions one of them dated 1275. The unnamed Jain temple 
has two inscriptions dated 902 and 1058. Three other inscriptions 
remain in Mulgund, two in a monastery calh.'d AndAnsvAmi’s math 
both dated 1224, and the third dated 1170 is in a private house. 
To the east of the tow'ii is a small hill about 300 feet high where a 
large fair is held in Kdrtik or November-December. People take 
to the hill top a slipping stone or jarbandi and let themselves 
down on it.^ 

Mundargi, about twenty-four miles south-east of Gadag, is the 
head-quarters of a petty division with in 188] a population of 3826, 
of whom 3328 were TTiridus and 498 Musalinau.s. The town lies at 
tho base of u small hill on which stands a ruined fort. Its position 
on the DharwAr-NizAm frontier has helped Mundargi to grow into 
a large market town with many shops and a market where chillies, 
molasses, tamarind, and turmeric are chielly sold. 

In 1842 a committee of ins{)ecti()n described Mundargi fort as on 
a rocky hill about 250 feet high, with a steep and rauch exposed 
ascent. The fort defences wero irregular about 100 yards long 
by 100 broad. They included bastions connected by a wall five 
or six feet thick, with narrow ramparts, built of loose stone but 
sufficient to hold matchlock-men. Tho works wore about sixteen feet 
high, and some of the bastions were able to hold guns. The works 
were in fair order and entirely commanded the hill which had 
no cover. There wero two entrances to the fort one much ruined 
to the north with two gateways ; the other on the west, a single 
small door in bad order. There was a good supply of water from a 
pond which hold water throughout; the year. Tho intoriot- had no 
houses and no inhabitants and was perfectly exposed to hills. Tho 
committee found that though the fort defences were of little 


^ Compare Fleet's Kdnai'ese DynaBtios, 35 ■ 36, ' Kav itahAdur Tirmalriiv Vonkateah. 
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strengtli, as the ascent op the hill was much exposed a determined 
jjfarrison might give moch trouble. Before the 1867 Mutinies 
Mundarg'i was under n hereditary district olTicer named Bhi/i:i 7 -av 
Madgir. From some grievance, real or fancied, this man was in 
concert with the mutinous Brahman chief of blargiiiid and murdered 
a British guard which had been placed over somo of his ammunition 
and store.s. Bo tied to Kopal in the Nizam’s territory about 
twenty-five miles north-east of Mnndargi and was killed in the 
siege of that town.^ llhimrav’s private village.s of Bennihalli and 
Haitapiir were confiscated. 

Munvalli, a small village one mile north-west of Bank^pnr, with 
in 1881 a population of 16(5, has three inscriptions two in, the village 
and the third in a field close by. 

Muttur, a small village about nine miles north-we.st of Kod, with 
in 1881 fi population of 5o2, has a granite temple of vShiv about 
thirty feet long by fiftecu broad with a small shrine, d'ho temple is 
built of black granite, with a roof supported on thirty-two pillars 
and walls carved with numerous figures. It lias recently been 
repaired witJ\ brick and enjoys a Government grant. In front of 
the temple are cloven stones one of them a hero-stone or virgal with 
an in.seription dated 1082. 

Na'ga'mve, five miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a popula¬ 
tion of 8 ( 74 , has a temple of Alahilbaleshvar with four inscriptions, 
dated 1207, 1211, 1214, and 1255. The .second belongs to the 
reign of tlio Hoysala king Ballal II. or Vir BnIMl (1192-1211), and 
tlie fourth to the reign of the Dovgiri Y4dav king Krishna 
(1247-1200).^ 

Na’gvand village, about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 
188] a population of 1110, has on the bank of a pond an inscription, 
dated 1120. 

Naregal, a large village fourteen miles nortli-cast of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 1840, Itas an old temple and eight 
inscriptions, 'I’he temple of Sarvoshvar is said to be very old; its 
roof is supported by twenty-four round polished pillars. Naregal 
has also a famous reservoir and small temple of Basappa. The 
reservoir is the largest in the Hangal sub-division and has an area 
of 802 acres. It is supplied with water by the Kanchineglur canal. 
There are four iuscripitions in and about the Sarveshvar temple, 
three of them dated 1077, 1125, and 1130. Near the reservoir are 
three more insciiptions two on Imro-stones or virgalu dated 1099 
and 1160 and one on a broken stone on the wall of its sluice dated 
1186. The temple of Basappa ha.s an inscription dated 1273. In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Nurgul p7’obably Na 7 ’ogal appears 
under the Bankiipur aarkdr as the head-quarters of a pargami 
yielding a yearly rovenuo of £5437 (Rs. 54,370). 

Naregal, ten miles south-east of Ron, with in 18SI a populatioir 
of 6071, is an old town with temples and inscriptions. The 1872 
census showed a popi7]ation of 5182 of whom 4608 wore Hindus a]id 


' ties above jip, 434-4;l7. - Fleet’s K<l77areSD Dynaslics, C7, 73, 
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514 Musalm<4ns, The 1881 census showed 6071 or an increase of 
889 of whom 5422 woro Ilindua and 649 Musalmans. Naregal has 
a weekly market on Mondays and blaekstone temples of (Jhandra- 
malleshvardev, Kalmoshvardey, Someslivardev, and Tripnrantak- 
eshvar and a fifth blaekstone temple of Mollo Rrahmadev in the 
neighbouring hamlet of Kodikop. Someshvar’s the chief temple has 
two halls, a shrine beyond them, and two long shrines one on cither 
side of the first liall which is open in front, Jn these side shrines a 
long altar or bench runs the length of the back wall, the front of 
whi(’,h ia moulded. Along the top of this altar is a row of sockets 
for detached images and about the middle of tho west shrine aro two 
images in their places. On either side of tho doors of tlicso shrines is 
a panel of open screen work of a pretty diaper design. The pillars of 
tho outer hall aro much like those in tho Dambal porch, star-shaped 
in plan with the corners running up through all the liori7;ontal 
mouldings of base abaft and capital. Tho outer face of the temple 
has nearly all hoeii thrown down, and mud wmlla have been built in 
and around ifc.^ There are seven inscriptions, one of fifty-eight lines 
in Kalmoshvardev’s temple, and another of forty-seven and a half 
lines in 7’ripur4ntakoshvar’a temple. Both are in tho times of the 
Siuda chief Permtidi J. (1104-1144) and record grants by village 
officers made in 950.“ The third inscription in front of a temple of 
Hanum4n to the west of the ruined Js’aregal fort bears date 1044, 
The fourth is dated 1100, and the fifth is of the time of the Sinda 
chief Perraadi dated 1104. The sixth and seventh are hero-stones 
or virgah dated 1197 and 1200. Tho Kodikop temple of Mollo 
Brahmadev has two inscriptions. One, of which twenty-nine lines 
can be made out, ia built into tho wall on the right of the templo 
door. It belongs to the Sinda chief Achngi TT. (1098-1122) a 
feudatory of the Western Chiilukya king Vikniiiuiditya VI. 
(1075-1126) and records a grant made in 1122. The inscription 
shows that Achugi was goveruitig the Kisukad^ Seventy and 
several otlicr towns the chief of which was Xareyangal 
Abbcgcro the clnef town of the Nareyangal Twelve which was 
in the Belvola ZS’iue-hnndnKl. The other in.scriptioii is in 
thirty-seven lines to the left of the temple door. It is dated 
1144 and belongs to the Sinda chief Permddi I. a feudatory of tho 
Western Chhlukya king Jagadckmalhi II. (1138-1150). This and 
the other three Naregal iu.scriptions of Permadi I. show that hi.s 
capital was Erambargo perhaps tho modern Yelburga in the Nizdm’s 
territories thirteen miles cast of Naregal, and that lie had tho 
government of th<i Kisnkdd Seventy, the Kolvadi'^ 'Three hundred 
and tho Nareyaugal Tw'elve, as the feudatory first of tho Western 
Ch4lukyaking Vikramdditya V I.and then of hisson Jagadekniallall. 
The inscriptions record that Permadi I. d<deated the CJoa IC.adambas 
(1007-1250), and the Iloysala Pallals (1137-1210) besl(!giug the city 
of Dvarasamudra cr Halebid in West Maisur. 


' Dr. J. Burf'css. - Compare t'leet’a Kflnarcac Dynastic!;, 96, 

3 Kisiilrdd literally means a ruky forest. The name appears not lu be known now ; 
but it evidontly denoted the coimtiy l.ving round Kisuvolal literally ruby city, which 
is Pattada-Kisuvolal or Pattadakal in Bij.lpur twenty-livejnilea e-aat of iN^aregal. 

* KelvAdi ia perhaps the modern Kelvddi in Bijdpiir ton miles nortb-caat of Bdddmi. 
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Naroildra, a large village five miles north-east of Dhdrwnr, with 
in 1881 a population of 2114, was a petty divisional head-qaartor^ 
under the Peshwds. The village has a tcmplo of Shankarling rebuilt 
by the villagers. On a mound between the temple and the road ia 
an inaoribed stone tablet of the Goa Kddambas (1007-1250).* In 
1827 Captain Climes notes it as Nurendra on the Relgaum-Dhdrwdr 
road, a post runners’ station with 994 houses, thirteen shops, and 
wells,® 

Nargund, 15° 43' north latitude and 75*^ 27' cast longitude on 
the Hubli-Bijapur roarl about twelve miles north of Navalgund, is 
the head-quarter.s of the Nargund potty division, with in 1881 a 
population of 7874. The town lies at the foot of a high steep hill 
which suddenly rises nearly 800 feet from the plain. The town is ill 
built and dirty and contains the palace of the late chief which is now 
used as tho olfioe of the petty divisional officer. The 1872 census 
showed a population of 9931 of whom 8622 were Hindus and 
1309 Musalmans. The 1881 returns showed 7874 or a decrease of 
2057, of whom 6826 were Hindus and 1049 Mnsalm4ns. Besides the 
revenue and police offices of the Nargund petty division, Nargund 
has a post office, a municipality, a ruined hill fort, and temples. 
Tho municipality was established in 1871. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £179 (Hs. 1790) and an expenditure of £214 (Rs. 2140). 
The chief sources of income are house and other taxes, and most of 
the expenditure ia on sanitation water-supply and roads. The 
water-supply is chiefly from three ponds called Halbhavi, Kumbar, 
and Padvangond, of wliich it is proposed to enlarge the Halbhavi 
poud when funds allow. JS'argund, though not a manufacturing 
town, is a busy trade mart where merchants from Dharwar and I^orth 
Kdnara exchange rice sugar and spices. 

The ruined fort ia on the Hargund hill 388 acres in extent. The 
hill stands by itself, its sides are rocky and its top flat, while tho 
lower slopes are covered with prickly pear. The way up is by a steep 
ascent about a mile and a halt long with steps at the top. On tho 
bare top are five unused ponds and remains of buildings granaries 
and magazines. There is also a temple of Venkatesh but no cannon. 
In 1826 a committee of inspection described the fort as very 
irregular and covering tho top of a high rocky hill. Tho works 
appeared to have been faced with stone without cement. All round 
the fort the country was cultivated and tho soil fit for cotton. In 
the hot season water was scarce.^ A second committee of inspection, 
in 3842 described Nargund hill as lying north-west by south-east 
in a large plain of cotton soil almost waterless in the hot season. The 
hill was about GOO feet high at the end, and a little depressed in the 
middle, and had a plain top about 1200 yards long by fifty to 200 
feet broad. To about half-way up tho hill rose from the plain at 
nearly an even slope of thirty-five to forty feet. In the upper half 
tho rocks rose sheer, in some places in tiers of natural scarps, one 
over the other, in other places in one .sheer scarp of great height. 
The entire crest of the hill was fortified with stone bastions and 


> Fleet’s KAnarcsu Dynasties, 90. 
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curtainSj in eomo placos in doable lines. The works were in good 
order and thoogh of no groat height, coupled with the natural bold 
character of the rock, they made tho fort look impregnable to assault. 
The south-west end was formed into a citadel by a stone curtain built 
across the crest of the hill. It contained one large strong gate 
loading into the outer fort. The bastions and works in the citadel 
were all in good order and capable of holding ordnance, H’he citadel 
overlooked tho town and the rock on which it was built was the 
boldest point of the hill, a perpendicular scarp of very great height. 
The fort had two entrances, both from inside the citadel. One ran 
up the north-east side of the hill, the other led by a pathway up the 
south-west side. Tho north-east was the chief entrance and passed 
through strong gates well flanked and d(!fendod by bastions and loop- 
holed walls. The ascent near the gates was steep and stony, lu 
the south-west entrance was a small gate with two small strong 
doors leading through a small rock-cut gallery. Tho fort contained 
two largo cisterns holding much water and remains of a number of 
houses. In tho citadel was a palace with a few lines and store-rooms 
for arms and ammunition. Some picoos of ordnance were mounted 
on carriages but not in good order. A few guards lived in the 
citadel. The committoo were of opinion from its natural strength 
and from its cfiicioncy for defence that the fortress was capable of 
making a strong resistance, specially becamso there were no heights 
attached to tho hill and no available positioos for batteries, while the 
groat extent of the fort made mortars of no use. The only chances 
of attack were by a daring entrance by tho main gate or an attempt 
to escalade the west point of tho fort where the; hill slope ran 
almost to the foot of the works, where however the works were 
doable. Tho committee considered the fort one of the strongest in 
tho Bombay Karn&tak. If well defended its capture would reejuire 
much time and trouble and a largo invading force. 

Nargundhas a largo temple of Shankarling and a smaller temple 
of Mahabale.shvar, both built of black stone and a small temple of 
Joda Hauumant with an inscription dated 1147. Tho temple of 
Venkatesh on tho hill top in tho fort was built in 1 720 by Eamrilv,^ 
the founder of the E^mdurg chiofship, at a cost of £10,000 
(Es. 1,00,000) and enjoys a yearly grant of £221 (Es. 2210} in laud 
and £132 (Rs, 1320) in cash. In 1792 when tlioRAmdurg estates were 
divided, the temple with its endowment was made over to tho 
Nargund branch. In IS-oS, in the sack which followed tho flight of 
the Nargund chief, the temple was desecrated and tho idol broken. 
When the Mutiny troubles had passed the Kamdurg chief spent a 
large sum in consecrating his ancestral temple and in consideration 
of the interest he took in it Government entrusted the temple with 
its endowment to the charge of the Rrlmdurg family. A yearly fair 
ip honour of Uie god attended by about 10,000 people is held on tho 
full-moon of Ashvin or Septemb()r-Octobcr and lasts for twelve days. 
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’ Eiimrfi,v is said tahave built the temjde at the dcaire of hi.s family god Venkatesh 
The god, wishing to save Eimrdv from the trouble and fatigue of a long journey to his 
distant shrine, appeared to his devotee in a dream, and told him that ho would be 
content if Rfiinrav brought from Lakslimeshvar an image called Kcsliav Murti and 
enshrined it in Margundas Shri Venkateshvar. 
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A car procession takes place on the last day. The pilgrims come 
from Gadag, Huhlij ISTavalgtiiid, and Ron in Dharwar, BSdami in 
South Rijapur, and Saundatti in Bclgaum. About £200 (Ka, 2000) 
worth of goods are sold chiefly eatables and bangles. Nargund has 
four acjhools tliroe of them two KjCnarese and one Marathi for boys, 
and one for girls. The Nargund priests are believed to have a 
valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. The collection was 
made by the late chief Bhaskarrdv. The Brahmans declare that all 
wore destroyed during the sack of the town in 1858. But it is 
probable that most of them are still in existence. 

The earliest known mention of Nargund is in 1674 when it is said 
to have been fortified by Shivdji.' In 1778 when Haidar became 
master of the whole country south of the Krishna, Nargund was 
left to its chief on condition that ho acknowledged Haidar’s supre¬ 
macy and paid tribute.^ In 1785 by demanding a higher tribute 
Tipu Sultdu estranged Vonkatrdv, the chief of Nargund. As by 
himself ho was unable to with.stand Tipu, Venkatrdv applied for 
help to the Bombay Goveimment, and as they wero unable to help 
him he turned to tho Court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkairdv, 
Nana Fadnavis interfered. He declared that 'I’ipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of districts wore liable to no additional payments and that the rights 
of Brdhraiin landholders, except when guilty of treason, were always 
respected. Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to demand 
more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay and thus give him a 
pretext for reducing the fort. In March 1785 when news reached 
Booua that the siego of Nai'gu/id was begun, a body of Mardth^s 
was sent to relieve Veukatriiv, Before the Poona detachment 
arrived, want of water had forced the Maiaur troops to raiso the 
sioge. They were still in the neighbourhood and after some 
skirmi.shing coinpoUcd the Mardtbas to retire, took Rhmdurg about 
twenty miles north-west of Nargund, and resumed the siege of 
Nargund. On Tipu’s assurance that only the regular tribute would 
be exacted, the Maratha army re-crossed the Krishna. The siego 
was pressed with vigour and on the strength of the terms promised 
by Tipu Venkatr^v capitulated. As sooir as the fort was taken 
Tipu broke his promise, .sent Venkatrslvand his family into captivity 
and Look their daughter into his harem,^ In 1787, in accordance with 
the terms of a tre-aty made with tho Marathas, Tipu coded them 
Nargund.* In a Mardtha revenue sfcaLomont of about 1790 Nargund 
Bahadur appears under tho Torgal district as the head-quarters of 
a sub-division with a revenue of £7500 (Rs. 75,000).^ On the 
conquest of the Peshwa’s territory in 1818 Nargund was restored to 
Dfiddjiriiv Appa, the chief who was then in possession of it. lii 
1821 the chief was freed from a tribute of £847 (Rs. 3470) called 
Kunur Bab, and from rendering any service on condition that ho 
acknowledged British supremacy and acted loyally to them, lii 

^ Stokes’ Bclgaum, 42 ; Bom. Gov. ,Sel. CXIl [. 17!1. Local tradition also says that 
the fort was built by Shivdji and called Mahilgad, The traditional date is 1C77 or 
three years after Shivaji's curoualiuit. 

= Wilkes’ South of India, II, 1S7. ^ Grant Dud’s Mai'ilthiis, 466-467. 

* Grant Duffs Mai'dth.ls, 472. ® Waring’s Mar.'ith.'is, 213. 
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1827 Nargund town was described os well built with an excellent 
market in the fair season,^ In 1842 it was described as a large and 
populous town with a large numbor of houses. It was surrounded 
by a mud wall with bastions and curtains in bad order.^ In 1857 
the Nargund chief was Bh^skarrdv App^s^heb, commonly called 
Riba Sahob, tho most intelligent of tho Bombay Karn^tak chiefs. He 
had collected a library believed to contain between throe and 
four thousand Sanskrit volumes. He conceived himself grievously 
wronged by the British Government as hci was refused .sanction to 
adopt a son. The idea that his state would be absorbed by the 
British Governmont seems to have hung heavily on him and to have 
made him a leader in the gtsueral movement of tlie time. As Nargund 
fort was known to bo one of the strongest places in the Bombay 
Karniifcak it was deemed politic to ask the cliiof to send his heavy guns 
and stores of powder toDhilrwur on the plea that in the unsettled state 
of tho country it was advisable to prevent tho possibility of their 
falling into the hands of insurgents. The chi(if conld not refuse to 
deliver his guns without showing signs of disloyalty. On the 7th 
of May 1858 all but three of his gnns and a large store of powder 
and saltpetre wore received in Hhiirwdr. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed tho chief and led him to suppose that Government 
were aware of his treasonable plans. Meanwhile nows arrived of 
tho revolt of tho chief of Mundavgi and Bhaskarrdv placed guns in 
position on his fort. A letter which he received about the same 
time from Mr. Manson of the Civil Service, the Political Agent of 
tho Southern Mar^itha Country, greatly incensed him and fearing 
that his treasonable intentions were fully known to tho Political 
Agent, he went with about seven or eight hundred horse and foot 
towards R6mdurg about twenty miles to the north-west. Learning 
that Mr. Manson was at Suribdn village twe1v(j miles north of 
Nargund, the chief surrounded the village at night arid murdered 
Mr. Manson who had an escort of only a dozen troopers. Mr. 
Manson’s head was cut ofE and fixed by the chief on the gate of 
Nargund town. The news of Mr. Mansoii’s murder and of the 
insult to his body reached Dhlirwar on the 30th May. On tho 1st 
of Juno a force under Colonel, afterwards Major-General Sir, George 
Malcolm appeared before Nargund. A party of 100 horse went to 
reconnoitre the fort and retired. 9'he armed rabble which the chief 
had collected to tho number of 700 mistook this withdrawal for 
flight and came pouring out towards the British camp. On seeing 
the main body of tho British force they retreated and were pursued 
by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the town, 
inflicting a loss of about sixty killed. Skirmishers were afterwards 
thrown forward under cover of artillery and by evening the town 
was taken and the troops wero moved forward to tho chioFs palace. 
Early next morning a storming party wound up the steep path to 
the fort gates which they wero prepared to blow open. No 
resistance was offered, d’he place was found almost deserted as 
many of the garrison had jumped down the precipice ratlicr than 
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face the storming party. The chief himself had fled. His track 
was followed with great energy and skill by Mr., now Sir, Frank 
Souter, then Police Superintendent of Belgaum, and on the 2nd of 
June he was found in the Torgal forest witb six of his chief followers 
disguised as pilgrims on their way to Pandharpur. He was taken 
to Bolgauin and was there tried, convicted, and hanged on the 12th of 
June, On the 3rd of June a proclamation was issued declaring the 
Nargund state forfeited.^ The fort was garrisoned for some time 
by a few British troops which were soon withdrawn. As the hill was 
well supplied with water, soon after the confiscation a proposal was 
made that the water cisterns and a few buildings should be kept in 
repair and the fort used as a health resort for Dhdrwfir invalids. The 
fortifications have been dismantled and the fort has been rendered 
untenable by destroying some of the chief reservoirs.'"^ 

Narsa'pur, two miles north-east of Gadag, is a private or indin 
village with i]i 1881 a population of 683. Tho revenues of the 
village go towards tho maintenance of the temples of Trikuteshvar 
and VimAniyan at Gadag.^ Tho village has an old temple and an 
inscription of the Kalachuri chief Someshvar or Shivdev the son of 
Bijjala dated 1173. The temple has two windows adorned in a 
somewhat peculiar style with figures in deep relief. Tho figu^s 
seem taken from tho Rdmaydn and Mahdbh^rat and are much like 
the elaborate sculptures on each side of the porch base in the K.ail«is 
temple at Elura, They are fine examples of the mode in which 
Hindu sculptors of the thirteenth century carved life in action, 
conventional and not without mdny defects, but free from any great 
extravagance, and telling with sufficient distinctntjss the tale they 
are meant to record. Tho way in which the bas reliefs are separated 
from one anol.hcr is very beautiful, a dark line admitting light into 
the interior. But the way of breaking its monotony by medallions 
at intervals gives a sparkling effect to the whole in a very pleasing 
manner ,■* 

Navalgund, 15° 33' north latitude and 75° 26' cast longitude, 
about twenty-five miles north-east of Dhdrwdr, is a municipal town 
the head-quarters of the Navalgund sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 7810. The 1872 census showed a population of 9678, 
of whom 7989 were Hindus and 1589 Musalmdns. The 1881 
census showed 7810 or a decrease of 1768, of whom 6578 were 
Hindus and 1232 Musalradn.s. The municipality was established in 
1870. In 1882-83 it had an income of £462 (Rs. 4620), and an 
expenditure of £618 (Rs. 6180). I'he income was chiefly from an 
octroi house and other taxes; tho chief heads of expenditure were 
sanitation roads and water-supply. The water-supply is chiefly 
from the Nilva pond. The want of a dispensary is badly felt. 
There are fifty-two wells all, except one, brackish. They are 
chiefly used for washing. Among the property of the municipality 
is a ruined fort called Ldigadi. Navalgund has five schools three 


* Sir Le Grand Jacob’s Western India, 222-226 ; Rom. Gov. Sel. CXIIl. 192*194 i 
Mr. F. L. OharlcH C. S. from Mutiny Files. See below BuribAn. 

’ Mr. i. K. Middleton, C. S. * See above pp, 715-716. 

^ Ur, FerguBBon in Architecture of Uhiirwilr and Myaore, 61. 
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Government and two private. Of the three Government schools. Chapter XIV. 
one angle-vernacular and one vernacular are for boys and one — 

vernacular is for girls. Navalguud is noted for its superior ^ 
breed of cattle which are chiefly sold at its weekly cattle market on NAVALouifD, 
Tuesdays; and for its cotton carpets which are exported throughout 
Dharwar and the neighbouring districts. Cradles and toys are also 
mado and largely sold. 

No remains of old temples or inscriptions have been found at History. 
Navalgund and it appears to be a new town. Its earliest mention 
is in 1454 as the head-quarters of a mrknr or province governed 
under the Eahmani king Ala-ud-din II. (143.5-1457) by his brother- 
in-law Jal^dkhdn. In the same year JaldlkhAu and his son Sikaudar 
Bhdh hearing a false report that the king had died, seized on several 
districts round Navalgund. The king promised a free pardon to 
the rebels if they submitted. Instead of submitting JaldlkhAn 
called for aid to the M^lwa king telling him that AM-ud-din was 
dead and that the ministers were dividing the kingdom. The 
Mdlwa king crossed Kh^ndesh and camo to the Uccean in 1457 but 
learning that ho had been deceived retreated leaving secret orders 
to capture Sikandar and bring him to Mdiidn. Sikaudar retreated 
to Navalgund and on the promise of a free pardon gave up Navalgund 
fort. In the distribution of govoruorshipa and commands which 
followed the death of Ald-ud-diu II. and the succession of his son 
HumAyun Zelim (1457), Sikandar Shilh suffered a disappointment 
and joining his father at Navalgund began to raise troops. He 
defeated the force sent against him. Then the king advanced in 
person, and offered'to pardon the rebel father and son if they 
submitted. As they refused to submit, Humifyun ordered an 
attack. The insurgents fought with the greatest bravery. After a 
long indecisive action the king who was pro.ssing forward in the centre 
mounted on an elephant was attacked by Sikandar. The king’s life 
was saved by his elephant which seized Sikandar in his trunk, and 
threw him from his horse. Sikandar was killed and his followers 
fled. Next day the siege of Navalgund was begun; and at the end 
of a week, having no hope of relief, Jalalkh^n submitted. His 
life was spared but he remained a prisoner for the rest of his days.^ 

About 1690 under Aurangzeb^s governor of Sdvanur Navalgund 
was the head-quarters of a revenue division managed by an 
hereditary Ling^yat officer called the Des6i of Navalgund. In 1747 
the S4vanur Naw4b was obliged to agree to a treaty ceding to the 
Poshwa the whole of the present sub-division of Navalgund along 
with other parts of the DharwAr district.^ In 1778 when Haidar Ali 
became master of the country sonth of tho Krishna, Navalgund was 
left to its chief on condition that he acknowdodged Haidar’s 
supremacy and paid him tribute.® In a Mardtha revenue statement of 
about 1790 Navalgund appears in tho Tergal district or narkdr as tho 
head of a pargana with a revenue of £7542 (Rs. 75,420).^ Between 
1795 and 1800 in the struggles which convulsed the Mardtha state 


• Briggs’ Periahta, II, 447-456. * Stokes’ Belgauin, 44, 48 ; West's History, 21. 

* Stokes’ Belgaum, 68; West's History, 22. * Waring’s MarAthds, 243. 
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Dhondho Pant Gokhla took Navalgund and Gadag from tkeir 
hereditary Deadi.^ lu November 1817 General Munro appointed 
one Rd,mrJlv as the military officer or amildar of Navalgund. After 
his appointment Riimrdv quickly took possession of more than half 
the district, and on the 19th of December advanced from near 
Navalgund with 500 men to attack Gokhla’s son who was in 
Navalgund with seven hundred horse. About 600 of the horse 
were picquetted in the streets and ifa the open space between the 
town and tbo fort. The rest were mounted and watching Edmr^v 
who advanced at noon so rapidly that he entered the town before 
the horsemen could mount and leave. Struck with panic the 
iVIaratha horse fled witbouc offering any resistance.- Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. On hearing of hia 
son’s defeat Gokhla came from Bdddrai to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot and after gathering the fugitives reached Navalgund 
on the 22nd of December. KdmrAv retired into tbo fort, and on the 
23rd, with ammunition nearly exhausted, ho was hardprossed by 
Gokhla. On lujaring that Gokhla had reached Navalgund, General 
Munro marched from Dhdrwar with two flank companies one of 
the battalion guns and a five and a half inch mortar under the 
command of Major Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund small 
parties of horse were seen ; and about a mile further the main body 
was discovered moving slowly alongside of a rising ground at the 
distance of about a thousand yards. As the enemy seemed to 
intend to attack General Munro’s baggage, two shells were 
thx’own and two horsemen were killed. At this the whole body 
moved off attended by about two hundred foot and were soon out 
of sight leaving about ten dead in the streets. After the blockade 
of Navalgund was raised General Munro and Major Newall returned 
to Dhdrw^r.® The desdi family of Navalgund enjoy somo indm 
lands. In 1888 on the death of the grandfather of tho present chief 
adoption was allowed on condition that the chief abolished all 
duties on trade, and assimiliated his administration to tho system 
prevailing in the neighbouring Government villages. 

Navli, eight miles east of Navalgund, has a temple of Kalmesh- 
vardev with an inscription. 

Nilgund, asmall village twelve miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 819, has a, temple of N^r^yan built of 
polished stone with a large hall or mandap in front. The roof of 
tho temple is supported on twelve round and highly carved pillars 
and tho walls are adorned with mythological sculptures. To tho 
east of the north gate of tho village is an inscription dated 1044. 

Nidgundi, a small village five miles west of Bankdpur,has five 
inscribed stones varying in length from 4' 9" to 2' and in breadth 
from 2' to 1' 6". Ono of tho hiscriptions which boars no date belongs 
to the roign of the fourth RAshtrakuta king Amoghvarsb I. (851- 
877) a-nd records that his feudatory Bankeyaras of the Chellakotau 
family had the government of tho Banav^si Twelve-thousand, the 


‘ Stokes’ Belgautn, 63. 
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Bellvola Three-hundred, the Kundur Five hundred, the Purigere or 
Lakshmeshvar Three-hundred, and the Kundargo Soventyd 

Nidgundi, a small village nine miles oast-south-east of Ron, Las 
four small black stono temples of Ramlingdev, Dashameshvardev, 
Kalmathdov, and Kdrayandev. 

Nidnegal, about ten miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 447, has a temple of KAleshvar said to have been built 
by Jakhandohdrya. The temple contains two images of Basava and 
one of Kdleshvar. Near the templo are fitoon carved stones some of 
them inscribed. 

NidsMngi, a small village ten miles north of n^nga], with in 
1881 a population of 79, has two inscriptions dated 1109 and 1110. 

Ra'nebenmir, 14^^ 37' north latitude and 75" 41' oast longitude, 
on the Poona-Harihar road, about eighty miles south-east of DharwJir, 
is a municipal town the head-quarters of the Rdnebennur sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 10,208. Till 183G when it was merged 
into tho Dhdrwdr collectorate, Ranebennur was the head-quarters 
of a sub-colloctorate. Besides the usual sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices Rdnebennur has a municipality and a travellers’ 
bungalow. In 1882-83 the municipality had an income of £429 
(Ra. 4290) chiefly raised from octroi house and other taxes; and an 
expenditure of £520 (Rs. 5200) chiefly on conservancy roads and 
water-supply. 

Tho 1872 census showed a population of 11,623 of whom 9323 
were Hindus and 2295 Musalmans, The 1881 census showed a fall 
of 1421 that is a total of 10,202 of whom 8398 wero Hindus and 
1804 Musalmdna. Rdnebennur is noted for the excellence of its 
cotton and silk fabrics which are largely exported to the neighbouring 
districts. There is a considerable trade in cotton and a weekly 
market is held on Sundays. The town has five schools, a temple, 
and a Mnsalman saint’s tomb. Of the five schools, throe are 
Kanarese and one Hindustdni, and one is a girls school. Near the 
lamp pillar of the templo of Siddheshvar is an inscription dated 1489 
giving the names of some of the Vijaynagar kings. Tho Musalmdn 
•tomb is said to belong to a saint Hazrut Jumdlshdh Walo who came 
from Ajmir about 1785. Tho saint wore bangles up to his elbows 
and used to lead by one string a mouse a cat a riog a stag a snake 
and a mungoose. A largo gathering of people chiefly of tho town 
Musalmdna takes place at the tomb during tho Muharram week. 
Tho tomb was repaired about 1850 at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). 
The roof is supported on forty stono and numerous wooden pillars. 

In 1791 Captain Moor describes Ranebennur as a market town of 
some extent and importance with large gardens and groves to the 
east and north.^ While in pursuit of the Mar4tha freebooter 
Dhundia Vhgh, Colonel Wellesley arrived before Ranebennur on 
the 27th of June 1800 with cavalry and advanced picquets. Tho 
garrison fired on the cavalry and an attack was ordered. The 


* ifleet’B Ktoarese Dynaaties, 35. * Narrative, 61. 
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assaalt was made by advanced picqueta of fifty Europeans and 150 
natives under tbo command of Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny and 
tbo leading battalion the first of tbo line. Colonel Stevenson posted 
cavalry round the fort to cut off tho garrison^s retreatj and Lieutenant 
Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such dash ;hat the place 
was cscaladcd without tho loss of a man. Mo,st of the garrison of 
500 men wore killed. The town was given to Appa Saheh. Colonel 
Wellesley remained six days at Hdnehennur, and on tho 2nd of 
July loft for H^,vori on his way to Sdvanur.*^ On the 11th of 
October 1818 a party of General Munro’s force occupied RAnebonnur.® 

Rattihalli, about ten miles south-east of Kod, is a large village 
with in 1881 a population of 2J;12. Till 1864 when it was transferred 
to Ilirekoi’ui’j Rattihalli was tho head-quarters of the Kod sub-division, 
Rattihalli has a ruined fort and a temple of Kadambeshvar in the 
Jakhanslchdrya stylo, built of sculptured slabs, and with three domes 
supported on thirty-six pillars. There is a weekly market on 
Fridays when chillies are chiefly sold. There are seven inscriptions 
in the village varying in date from 1174 to 1550. Four of them 
are in the temple of Kadambeshvar two on either side of tho fort 
gate and one on the left of the village gate, Tho inscriptions in tho 
temple are one dated 1174 in the roign of the Kalachari king 
fiomeshvar (1167-1175),® two dated 12.88 in tho reign of the Devgiri 
Yadav king Singhana II. (1209-1247), and one dated 1298 in the 
reign of the great Hdmchandra ,or Rdmdev (1271-1308) of the same 
dynasty.^ Tho inscriptions on the fort gate are dated 1547 and 
1557, and on tho village gate 1550, probably referring to the 
building of the fort and the village wall in tho reign of tho eleventh 
Vijaynagar king Sadflshivrjiy (1542-1573), In 1764 in the war 
between Gaidar and the Mardthhs, Rattihalli was the scene of a 
signal rout of Haidar’s army. Uniting with tho force under his 
general Fuzl Ullab, Haidar took a strong position at Rattihalli with 
20,000 horse and 40,000 foot of which one-half were disciplinod 
infantry. The fourth Peshwa MAdhavriiv (1761 -1772) gaining through 
his cavalry correct iulormation of the strength of Haidar’s position 
determined not to attack it and instead employed his troops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrison from tho towns and villages north, 
of tho Varda. In the hope of bringing on a g-eneral engagement 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intojidiug to retire and draw tho 
Mardthas towards tho strong position which FazI Ullah hold with 
the main body of the army. The MarAthAs throw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers who, retiring as he advanced, drew Haidar forward 
until their parties, always going away but steadily thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horso, which gradually moved round Haidar 
and his camp and, not without heavy loss, forced him to turn his 
feigned retirements into a real retrout.® 


MVellealey’s Supplementary Despatche* (India, 1797-1805), 11.34-39. Fourteen 
of the despatches arc dated IlAnce Beduore, 27th June to 2nd .Tuly 1800. 

’ lilacker's Manitlia War, 69-60, 

’ About 1193 Rattapalli or Rattihalli fort was besieged by llie great Hoysala king 
Ball&l 11. (1191 -1211). Flcot’g Kilnarese Dynasties, 68. 

* Coinpare Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 59, 61, 73, 74. 

• Wilkes’ South of India, I. 461 - 465 ; Grant Duffs Mar4th4s, 330- 332. 
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Ron, 15° 48' north latitude and 75° 48' cast longitude, about 
fifty-five miles north-east of Dhdrwar, is the head-quarters of the 
Ron sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 5229, Till 1869 when 
it was transferred to Gadag, Ron had a subordinate judge’s court. 
Bon has seven small black stone temples. In one, tho tomple of 
Chamoshvardev, is an inscription dated 1180. 

Sangur, a small village on the left bank of tho Varda about 
twelve miles south-woat of JCarajgi, baa a small temple of Ishvar 
with a roof supported on two octagonal pillars. Tho village has also 
a touiplo of Virbhadra aud a ruined fort. Virbhadra’s temple has 
two inscriptions dated 1164 and 1412. On the bank of the fort 
ditch is a hero-stone with an inscription dated 1234 and near it are 
two inscribed stones ono dated 1264 and the other a fragment. 

Sa'^tonlia.lli, about ten miles north-west of Kod, with in 1881 
a population of 523, has a large tomplo of Rdraling aud smaller 
temples of Hanum^n, Harlhar, Kallappa, and Nardyan. Tho 
Kdmling temjde has throe inscriptions ono on tho south dated 1114, 
another on ono of a row of stones also to tho south of tho 
temple dated 1203, and tho third on a monumental hero-stone or 
virgal also dated 1203. Kallappa’s temple on tho bank of the 
Chikkonati re.servoir about half a mile from the village has an 
inscription dated 1142. The Farihar tomplo has an inscription 
dated 1203 of the tinlo of tho Hoysala king Vir Fallal or 
Balldl II. (1191 -1211). Tho inscription shows that ICamdev tho 
last Banavdai Kddamba chief, though subjugated by Vir Balidl was 
making active resistance.’- Ndrdyan^s temple has an inscription 
dated 1240, and outside the village in a row of stones is a hero-stone 
or virgal dated 1203. Leaning against the wall of Hanumdn's temple 
is an inscribed stone dated 1580. 

Savdi, a small village five miles south-west of Ron, has a temple 
of Brahmadev and Ndrdyandov each with an inscription. 'The 
Brnhmadov temple is said to have been built of stono brought from 
Bdddmi in Bijapur, The roof of tho temple is supported on 
numerous .carved pillars and the outer walls are adorned with 
paintings. 

SlliggEOn, 14° 59' north latitude and 75° 18' east longitude, on 
the Poona-Harihar road, about forty milos south-east of Dharwdr is 
the head-quarters of the Baukdpur sub-division, with a district 
bungalow and a population in 1881 of 4094. A weekly market is 
held on Wodnesday, Shiggaon has temples of Kalmoshvar and 
Basappa and ten inscriptions. One in the temple of Basappa is 
dated 1121 j of tho others, four of which arc in the templo of 
Kalmeshvar, the dates have not boon made out. 

Sliriugeri, a village about six miles south-west of Hdngal, has 
an old stono wcur across the Dharnia river. Tho weir forms the 
head-works of an old canal seventeen miles long irrigating over 
7000 acres of garden and terraced land and feeding eighty-nine old 
reservoirs. The weir seventeen feet high and forty feet broud at 
top and about 100 feet long is founded on a ledge of rock. It is 
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built of old carved temple stones said to be bronght from Hdngal, 
One of the stones has an Old K^narese inscription of ninety-two 
linos fairly legible. There are parts of similar inscriptions on three 
other stones fixed upright.^ 

Sidouiir, a small village about ton miles north of Kod, has a 
temple of Kalleshvar with an inscription slab. 

SirgOd, about eight miles south-west of IMngal, with in 1881 a 
population of 1158, has temples of Kalleshvar and Ishvar. In front 
of tho temple of Kalleshvar is a hero-stone or virgal with an 
inscription dated 1143. In the temple of Ishvar is an inscription 
dated 1187. 

Sirur villagej four miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881, a 
population of 891, has temples of Maligi-Iahvasar and Torangalla- 
Brahmadev and four inscriptions. Two of the inscriptions dated 
1040 and 1042 are in Torangalla's temple; one dated 1273 is in 
Maligi’s temple and the fourth dated 1048 is at a gato called 
Kuruvagalagasi. 

Sitikond, about eight miles west of Kod, has an inscribed stone 
on the edge of a rico field to the oast of a reservoir dated 1048. 
Just below tho inscribed stone is a sati stono. 

Soratur, a large village about ten miles south of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 2375, has Shaivito temples of Ishvar 
Malleshvar and Virbhadra and a Jain temple, There are five 
inscriptions in the village one dated 869 in the reign of the 
Rdshtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851-877) and giving the name 
of his feudatory Ahavaditya; another dated 951 is in the tenmle 
of Virbhadra and belongs to tho Rdshtrakuta king Krishna IV. 
(915-956). It gives the name of the village as Saratavura the city 
or village of liiiards. A third dated 1071 is in the Jain temple, a 
fourth dated 1091 iu the temple of Ishvar, and a fifth dated 1107 in 
the temple of Malleshvar. About 1193 Soratur was the scene of a 
Devgiri Yddav defeat by Narsimh the son of the great Hoysala 
king Balldl II. or Vir Balldl (1194-1290).“ 

Sudi village, about nine miles north-east of Eon, with in 1881 a 
population of 1993, has a fort, temples, and inscriptions. There 
aro three temples of Basvanna with an inscription dated 1084; 
one tho Jodu Kalashada Gudi or tho Two Spire temple with throe 
inscriptions, ono dated 1010 in tho roign of tho Western Chalukya 
king Vikramdditya V. (1010 -1018), another dated 1059 and tho 
third dated 1130; and One of Mallikarjnn with one inscription dated 
1068 in the reign of the Western Chdlukya king Someshvar II. 
(1008- 1075). There are two inscriptions dated 1069 and 1084 in 
a field outside the village and an inscription in the fort dated 1180 
and belonging to the Kalachuri chief Sankama (1177 - 1180). Sudi 
has a little trade in cotton thread. 

Sul village, on the Dhdrwd,r-Gadag road, with in 1881 a population 
of 1749, has a large temple of Kalmeshvar and four inscriptions tho 
dates of which have not been mado out. 


‘ Mr. E. B, Joyner, C. E. 
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Suriba'n, a small village in E^mdurg territory about twelve 
miles north of Nargund, is noted as the place where in 1858 Mr. 
Manson, Political Agent of the Southern Mar^tha Country, was 
murdered by the Nargund chief. Mr. Manson, who was in the 
prime of life, intelligent energetic and decided, had incurred much 
ill-will from his connexion with the Indm Commission, but his 
frank and kind disposition gave him considerable influence with the 
Bombay Karnd.tak chiefs. Hearing that the Nargund chief had 
placed guns on his fort,^ Mr. Manson moved with great speed to 
the threatened quarter, leaving his escort behind .and taking with him 
only a dozen troopers of the Southern Maratha Horae. He came to 
Ramdurg where the chief a half brother of the Nargund chief 
received him cordially but advised him not to go to Nargund or 
through Nargund territory as the country all round was unsafe. 
In spite of this warning at five on the evening of Saturday the 29th 
of May Mr. Manson set off through the Nargund territory towards 
Dhdrwdr with an escort of twenty-one men. Ho pressed forward 
that night to Surib^n about ten miles south of Rhmdurg and 
lay down in his palanquin which had been placed on the 
raised platform of a rest-house. Meanwhile the Nargund chief 
who was greatly incensed at a letter sent by Mr. Manson from 
Ramdurg and who feared that the Political Agent had full know¬ 
ledge of his treason went towards Rhmdurg with seven or eight 
hundred horse and foot. On the way, hoai-ing that Mr. Manson was 
at Suribdn, he turned aside and came to the village about midnight. 
A band of armed men sent by the chief surrounded the village, came 
close to the spot where Mr. Manson and his party were asleep, 
killed the sentry and rushed upon Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson roused 
from sleep in his palanquin fired his revolver at his assailants and 
wounded one, but was immediately overpowered in the palanquin, 
his head was cut off taken to Nargund and exposed on the town gate, 
and his body was thrown into the fire that had been kindled by his 
party. Ten of Mr. Manson’s party were killed and eleven wounded. 
On the 30th of May Lieutenant LaToucho came from Kaladgi to 
Suribdn with a party of the Southern Maratha Hoi’se and recovered 
Mr. Manson’s body which was partly burnt, took it to Kaladgi where 
it was temporarily interred and finally sent to Bombay.^ 

TadaS is a large village on the Dh^rwar-Kdnara frontier, about 
ten miles north-west of Shiggaon, with in 1881 a population of 2701. 
It lies on the Dhhrwar-Kumta road and has a Collector's bungalow. 
Till 1862 it was the head-quarters of a petty division. In 1827 it 
had 231 houses, ten shops, a temple, and wells.^ 

Tegur, about fifteen miles north-west of Dharwar, is a large 
village on the Dhhrwhr-Belgaum road, with in 1881 a population of 
1791. Tegur has a travellers’ bungalow and an excellent camp for 
troops. Large quantities of iron ore are smelted in the village. 
The village has a temple of Kareva in great local repute. Outside 
the village is a den sacred to the goddess.^ In a table of military 


^ See above Nargund. ® Mr. J. R. Middleton, C. S. 
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routes prepared in 18G2 Tegur appears as Taigoor with. 500 houses, 
a market on Fridays, eight shops, seven wells, ponds, and a water¬ 
course. The eaioping ground is dry rough and strong; and towards 
the end of tho hot weather water is scarce. 

Tirla'pur is a large village on tho Hnhli-Biidpurroad, about six 
miles west of Navalgund, within 1881 apopulation of 1559. Tirlapur 
has a travellers’ bungalow and is one of tho chief halting places for 
the cart traffic from Bijdpur and the Nizdra’s territories. The 
village is badly off for water especially in the hot weather. Near 
the village is a large reservoir which was built before the beginning 
of British rule. 

Trimalkop, with in 1881 a population of 295, is a small village 
on the Poona-Harihar road about twelve miles south of Hubli, It 
is largely used as a halting place and has a travellers’ bungalow. 

Tuminkatti, on the Dharwdr-Maisur frontier about fifteen 
miles south of Rdnobennur, is a large village on the 'J'nngbhadra, 
with in 1881 a population of 4022 of whom 4221 were Hindus, 397 
Musalm^ns, and four Christians. Tuminkatfci has a school and a 
weekly market on Wednesdays. 

Ukund, a small village about five miles west of Ranebennur, 
with in 1881 a population of 730, has a temple of Kalleshvar with 
an Old Kdnnrese inscription slab (5'x2'0"). There is a copper¬ 
plate grant in the possession of one Shankar Ningapa B^jar. 

Unkal, on the Poona-Harihar road, about three miles north of 
Hubli, is a larges village with in 1881 apopulation of 2975, The 
village has an outstation of the Basel German Mission. There 
are three temples in tho village all said to have been built by 
JakhanSchdrya. Two of them, JKalmeshvar’s and Virbhadra’s, are 
.small and modern looking, but the third Chandramauleshvar’s is a 
large black stono temple with sculptured walls and pillars. There 
are three inscriptions in the village two of thorn on the road leading 
to tbo ruined fort of Unkal. 

Vadenpur, a small village about five miles north of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 330, has to tho north an inscribed stone 
dated Monday the twelfth of tho bright half of Kdrlik (Octobor- 
Noveinber) loOO (S. 1422 Dundulhi Siimvataar). I’he' inscription 
records the grant of Maypnr (?) to the Tiingdyats aa an atonement 
for the murder of a woman named Kapito by a man whose name 
appears to road Lingakunteyavadar Kenidsanimdndyak. 

Vanhalli, a small village about two miles north of Shiggaon, has 
a temple of Ishvar with an inscription. 

Vara'h, ten miles south-west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 653, has a temple of Kalloshvar with a hero-stone or virgal bear¬ 
ing an inscription dated 1288. In the land belonging to one Malld- 
rappa Dosai within the limits of this village is a sati stone or 
mdslikal^ dated 1446 (fS. 1368), 

Yalisirur village, about thirteen miles south of Gadag, with in 
1881 a population of 912, has a temple of Ishvar with throe inscrip- 


1 Mdstikul tB aa abbrovatiou of mah6^ihal or tho atone of a great »><•. 
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tioTiB dated 1109, 1117, and 1144, and a temple of HanamAnnear 
the village gate 'with an inHcription dated 1115. 

Yaungal, a large village about fifteen miles w%st of Ron, with in 
1881 a population of 1709, was till 1862 tho head-quarters of a petty 
division. 

Yelival, a small village of 490 people, nine miles north of Ildngal 
has a temple of Dydmava with an inscription dated 1404. 

Yallnr, a small village of 239 people, six milos north-east of 
Hdagal, has a temple of Kallappa ■with near it on tho bank of a 
pond an inscription, the date of whicii cannot be made out. The 
villago has a second inscription dated 1248. 

Yemnur,' threo miles south-west of Navalgiind, with in 1881 a 
population of 850, is the scene of a largo yearly fair in March-April 
attended by 20,000 to 100,000 people. Thofair isbeld in honour of R4ja 
BdghsavAr a saint of Kulburga in tho Nizamis territories. Tho story is 
that about 1690 shortly after tho overthrow of the Bijdpnr Adilshithi 
dynasty(1489-1687),therelivedtwofamons3aints,Khw.4jaBandNaw£Lz 
at Bii4,puT and ShAli Mira Abdul Rajak Kadri .at Kulburga in the 
Nizam’s country. K4,dri worked many miracles and rode with a snake- 
whip ou a aeor[)ion-bridled tigtir which gave him the name of the 
Tiger-riding king or lUpt. Bdghnavih'. Ridiiig on his tiger Kadri once 
went to visit Khwaja the Bijiipur saint. A.s he drew near, Khw/ija’s 
grandson, a miraouious boy of seven unwilling to be outdono by Kadri, 
jumped on an old wall and rode up on it to meet the tiger king, 
iiumiliated by a power wliich could make a wail move Kadri returned 
to Kulburga without seeing Khwdja and died of grief. KhwAja 
cursed his grandson for causing the death of his saintly visitor 
and the boy too died. Since then the tigor-riding saint’s 
fame has spread and various tombs have been raised in his lionour. 
Botroji, a Mardtha headman of Koregaon village in Satara a great 
devotee of the saint, saw him m a dream. Ihe saint asked 
him if he had any wish and Betroji prayod the saint to live near 
him and take care of him and his family. Tho saint told him that 
he would find impressions of the saint’s hand or panjcis lying near 
hia pillow and that he was to take them to Yemnur and worship 
them there. On aw'aking Botroji found near his pillow two canes 
and a hand or 'panja riding on a silver tiger. lie took them to 
Yemnur and began to worship them. About 1720 the present tomb 
a mud-walled whitewashed building with a wooden roof still stand¬ 
ing was built by a descendant of Bobroji. The present objects of 
worship are two hands or ou two araall brass horses. The 

ministrants are descendants of Betroji who g(!t about £120 (Rs. 1200) 
08 offerings from tho devotees at the fair. The fair is held on tho fifth 
of the dark half of Phuhjun or March-April and lasts about four days. 
Of tho twenty or twenty-five thou.saad Hindus and Musalinfins who 
attend tho fair only about 5000 are devotees, who come under vows to 
the saint to cure venereal disease. They come from various parts of 
the Dhdrwdr district,fromBelgaum, Bijdpur, Kdaara, and theNizam’s 


1 Mr. C. Wiltshire, C. S. sud lUv BahMur Tirmalrdv 'Vonkatesh. 
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territories. Persons suiferinf» from disease promise, if the saint cures 
them, to offer sheep and fowls and to feed Musalmd,n beggars. 
They take medicine in the name of the saint and if cured come to 
Yemnur to fulfil the vows. On arriving the devotees bathe^ in the 
Renihalla which flows close by the town, smear their bodies with mud 
and swallow some incense burned before the sacred hands mixed 
with the water in which the sacred hands have been bathed. The 
promised sheop and fowls are slain by a Musalmdn who is paid 1 ^d. 
(1 a.) a head. After being boiled and offered with a wheat cake 
to the saint, the animals are eaten by the payer of tho vow if 
ho is a flesh-eating Hindu. If he is not a flesh-eator ho gives 
the animals to the Mardtha ministrants or to the people. Sometimes 
brass and silver horses and hands aro presented to the saint. These 
are kept near the original horses and hands and worshipped with them. 
The fair is a considerable centre of trade; about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
worth of goods are sold every year. About 200 booths aro set up by 
Ling^yat Mariitha and Musalmdn dealers.^ The articles sold are rice, 
pulse, sugar, sweetmeats, cooked food, country liquor, grapes, guavas, 
water and musk melons, plantains, flowers, matches, firewood, 
fodder, waistcloths, women’s robes, jackets, small and large trousers, 
small carpets, thread, needles, combs, redpowder, perfumes, tooth- 
powder, false pearls, and coral beads, copper brass and iron vessels, 
metal lamps, small boxes of tin brass and copper, toys, and bamboo 
baskets. The buyers are chiefly consumers, and all payments are in, 
cash. The people spend the four days of the fair in great merriment. 
Hindus buy sugar, flowers, and perfumes and if they have made a 
vow, offer them with animals to the saint, making a small money 
present to the miuistrant. MusalmAns offer cooked food and 
pre.sonts in money to the Maratha ministrant and to the Musalmtln 
beggars, but abstain from animal sacrifices. When they have paid 
those vows, the people form in groups and go to hear dancing 
girls and singing and playing beggars, or go to see wrestlers, or 
buy and eat sweetmeats and fruit, or buy toys for children, or combs 
matches needles and thread for home use. A municipality, which 
is managed by the Navalgund commissioners and is maintained by 
a pilgrim and shop tax, has boon opened since tho 28th of January 
1881.^ The pilgrim tax, which in 1882-83 yielded £241 (Rs. 2410) 
is levied at the rate of l^fi. (1 a.) on each pilgrim. Tho shop tax, 
which yielded £32 (Rs. 320) is levied at Is. to 2s. (Re. ^-1) on 
each shop or booth according to its size and amount of busiuess. 
The charges amounted to £381 (Rs. 3810) most of which was spent 
in improving the water-supply. 

Yorguppi, a small village on the Benihalla about twelve miles 
south-east of Hubli, has a temple of Nfirfiyan, with a stono 
inscription. 


1 The details are thirty booths of sweelmeat-makers : twenty-five each of brass 
vessels, sugar, and grocery sellors, and twenty each of dealers in cloth iron pote 
plantains sugarcane and glassware. Mr. C. Wiltshire, C. S. 

“GoYCrnaient Notification, General Department, 3413 of 12th October 1881, 
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The State of Sa'vanur, consisting of twenty-five villages scattered 
througli tho DhilrwAr sub-divisions of BankApnr and Karajgb kaa 
an estimated area of seventy square miles, a population according to 
tbe 1881 census of 14^700, and^ during tbe five years ending 1883, 
an average yearly revenue of £5060 (Bs. 56,600). Bound the 
town of Sdvanur, whiebis about forty miles south-east of DhdrwAr, 
tho state lands stretch about thirteen miles west and east, and 
about nine or ten miles north and south. Except in the west 
where are low scrub-covered hills, tho country is flat and rather 
bare of trees. No river with a flow of water throughout the year 
passes through Savanur, but the Varda, on its way through Karajgi, 
touches tho south-east boundary of tho state. Several villages are 
provided with reservoirs and ponds, and on tbe supply of water 
stored in these during the rains, the people depend for the greater 
part of the year. As the hot season advances the supply of 
water in those ponds runs dry, and people have recourse to wolls in 
neighbouring villages or to temporary wells sunk in the beds of 
small streams. Most of tho state villages are provided with wells 
which are used both for drinking and for watering cattle. The 
climate is hot, but the rains are abundant though not excessive. 
The climate of the town of Savanur, which has a rainfall of about 
twenty-five inches, is considered bettor than that of Dh^irwdr. 
Within Savanur limits there is only one forest at MulakarL Before 
the British management of tho stote began this forest was much 
injured. Lately a good deal has been done in planting timber trees 
and the forest is now more thriving. Besides this specially reserved 
forest, tamarind, mango, nim, and babhid abound in all the villagos. 
Koad-side trees have lately been planted and are doing well. Accord¬ 
ing to tho 1881 census returns the population of tbe state was 14,763 
of whom 10,904 wore Hindus and 3859 were Musalm^na. The soil of 
the northern) eastern and aouthern villagos is both red and black, 
and that of the western villagos is rod, Tho crops are the same 
as those grown in Dhdrwflr. Cotton is tho chief crop in black soil 
villages, and largo quantities of cocoa and betel palms and betel vines 
are grown at Bdvauur. In tho town of Savanur moneylending 
is carried on by Brahmans, Lingiyats, and Baddis. The other 
villages have few moneylenders. Villagers in need of money 
borrow cither from Savanur or Dharwar moneylenders. The 
yearly rate of interest, when property is not pledged as security, 
varies from eighteen to twenty-four per cent. With a pledge of 
ornaments or other property the yearly rate is twelve to eighteen 
per cent. When husbandmen borrow they generally mortgage 
their land as security, or, in liquidation of the debt, promise to sell 
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the creditor its produce at something less than the market rate. 
Formerly the Nawab used to borrow money from lenders in the 
neighbouring Dharwfr sub-divisions of Gadag, Bankd,purj Karajgi, 
and Rjtnebennur, and also from his own relations at a yearly rate 
of interest of twelve per cent. There is no mint at Sd,vanur. Tho 
Imperial rupee is the only coin in circulation. Before the state 
came under Tipu (1785) there was a mint at which gold coins 
called Savanur Huns, bearing the name of the reigning NawAb and 
valued at 65 . 8d., were made. No silver was coined at this mint. 
Prices and wages are the same as those in the neighbouring Dbirwdr 
towns and villages. The Sivanur sher is equal to twenty tolas and the 
capacity sher is equal to about 170 tolas. Savanur is not a place of 
much trade. There is sometrade in cotton and grain, but not on nearly 
BO large a scale as in the towns of Hubli and Gadag in Dharwar. 
Cleaned cotton is the chief article of export to Kumta or K^rwar, 
The leading articles of import are rice, oil, sugar, and other groceries. 
The only Siivannr manufacture is the weaving o£ women^s robes, 
cheap waistcloths, and other coarse cloth. 

The Savanur family is said to belong to the Meyanna tribe of 
Pathansd As far as is known from their family records, twenty 
generations passed between Abdul Karim Khan, the first Malik or 
head of their villages in Kilbul, and Bahlole Khan, tho founder of 
the family in the "Deccan. Malik Awtan Khd,n, the fifteenth in the 
line, entered Hindustan in the train of Timur’s army. Doda KhAn 
the seventeenth in descent first changed the title of Malik for that 
of Nawab and rose in importance at the Imperial Court. Owing to 
the displeasure of the Emperor Jalidugir (1605-1626), or perh^apa 
to a difference with the nobles of the court, Bahlole Kljan left Delhi 
and went to the Deccan, where he remained for some years with 
Khiu Jah^n Lodi the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan. When Khan 
Jahfin fell under Shah Jahan’s displeasure and was harassed to death 
Bahlole KhAn entered Murtaza Nizam Shah’s (1605-1630) service, 
but quitted it soon after on tbe murder of Murfrza in 1631 by his 
minister Fateh Khan. He then went to BijApur where he was 
favourably received by Mahmud Adil Shah (1626-1656). His son 
Abdul Rahim Bahlole KbAn seems to have done good service under 
Ali Adil Shah II. (1656-1672), and in 1660 was employed with BAji 
Ghorpade of Mudhol and afterwards with KhAwas KhAn to check the 
growing aggressions of Shivaji. Abdul Karim, also called Abdul 
Karim Bahlole KhAn, the next in tho line was ono of the most powerful 


1 Of the Pathdns who are of Afghdn origin Orme wrote in 1803: They are the 
beat troops and the moat dangerous enemiea of the throne when in arms against it. 
From a consciousness of their superiority in arms, together with a reliance on the 
national connection which exists among them, howsoever scattered into the services 
of different princes, they have acquired an insolence and audacity of manners which 
distinguishes them as much .is the hardness of their features from every other race 
of men in the empire. They treat even the lords they serve with very little respect. 
From the known ferocity of their temper it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment 
on them even when they deserve it, as a strong spirit of revenge has tamiliarised 
them with assassination which they seldom fail to employ whenever the smallnest of 
their numbers disables them from taking vengeance by more open attacks, Orme’s 
History of the Military Transactions of the British Elation in Hindustan (Madras 
Eepriut 1861), I, 6, 7,55. 
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noblemen at the court of Hia marriage with the daughter 

of MasAud Khdn, the estate-holder or jdgirddr of Adoni, procured for 
him as his wife’s dowry the fort and subdivision of Bigalkot in South 
Bij^pur, and, what was of still greater value, the support of the 
Abyssinian party at tho BijApur court of which his father-in-law was 
the head. Abdul Karim commanded theBijapur armies during several 
campaigns against the MariltbAs, and on some occasions met with 
success. On the death of Ali Adil Shjih II. in 1372 Abdul Karim 
Kh^n was appointed governor of the Bombay Kariitok, Snnda, and 
theKonkan, but the jealousy of tho regent Khnwas Khan prevented 
him taking the appoint?nont. In his wars with Shivaji ho 
suffered defeats and had to return to Rij^pur in disgrace. I’aking 
advantage of the unpopularity attaching to the regent KliSwas 
Khan owing to his alliance with the Moghals, Abdul Karim 
procured the regent’s assassination and sucoooded to the chief power 
in the state, which he held till hia death in 1678. Under his 
guidance, the Moghals, who came to secure the surrender of Bijfipur, 
were repulsed and had to make a treaty. He also quelled a 
disturbance in the KarnAtak, and his eldest son Abdul Nabi Kh4n 
conquered some country further south, and became the Nawab of 
Kadappa about 24>0 miles south-east of Sdvanur. His surviving son 
Abdul Rauf KhAn continued in Bijapur service, and, on the fall of 
Bijdpur in 1686, he was sent to deliver the state seal to Aurangzeb. 
He then entered Aurangzeb’s service receiving, with the command 
of 7000 horse, tho title of Dilawar Khan Bdhddur DiMwar Jang 
and an assignment of the twenty-two mahdls or petty divisions 
of BankApur, Torgal, and Azamnagar or Belgaum yielding a 
yearly revenue estimated at £240,000 (Rs. 24 Idkha).^ At first he 
made Bankdpur his head-quarters, but afterwards taking a fancy 
to the site of a small village named Janmaranhalli, ho founded there 
the town of Savanur or Shrdvanur, as the place is still locally called 
perhaps because tho removal took place during the Hindu month of 
Shrdvan or August. Abdul Rauf Khdn was employed on several 
occasions under the Moghals. He aided in reducing Venkappa NAik 
the Berad chief of Vakonkeri now Sborapur in the Niadm’s territories 
and was afterwards sent to subdue the njfractory estate-holders or 
desdia of Kittur in Belgaum and Navalgund, Shirhatti, Hivanur, 
and Dambal in Dhdrwar. In 1715 Abdul Rduf died leaving twelve 
sons. The two oldest Abdul Fateh Khan and Abdul Muhammad 
Kb4n came to the throne one after the other each for six months. 
Tho third son Abdul GhaSar Kb4n (1716-1721), acting under tho 
orders of the Mogbal Viceroy of the Deccan, was successfully resisted 
at one time by the desdi of Shirhatti and at another was forced to 
yield the fort of Misrikota about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Sdvanur to the Marathns under R^stia. Still he must have been 
generally successful as at his death in 1721 he left hia successor 
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1 The quarter oocupiod by this family outside (he city walls is still shown at 
Bijapur covered with ruins which arc called Bahlolpnr. 

2 According to the NawAb’s account Abdul Kduf Khan married Aurangzeb's 
daughter and received these districts in jdgir. According to other local accounts 
ho received these districts valued at £17,500 (Es. 1,75,000) for the support of 4000 
horse. Bom. Gov. ^1. CXllI. 207. 
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nearly tbe whole of the country between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhadra. The north-western portion of this tract belonged to 
the Mar4thd,3 and is part of ancient Mahilrdshtra whero the Mar^tha 
language is still spoken. 

In 1721 Ghaffar died leaving three sons Abdul Majid KhdOj Abdul 
Snttar Khd-n, and Karim Khan, tho second of whom usurped the 
succession but was displaced and put to death by the other two 
brothers. Majid KhAn then became the head of the family. He began 
by incurring tho enmity of the Mogal Viceroy the Nizdm by neglecting 
to apply to the Nizdra for investiture on his succession, A Moghal 
force marched against Sdvanur and Majid Khdn had to yield. In 
tho wars (1720-1730) between Kolhaj)ur and Satdra Majid Khdn 
aided with Kolhapur and added parts of south and east Belgaum to 
his Dhdrwdr possessions. About 1730, as the deputy of the Nizdra 
who in 1723 had thrown off his allcgianco to the Emperor, he 
received Belgaum fort. He was also tho master of Sundn in North 
Kdnara and of Bednur beyond the Tungbhadra. Emboldened by 
these saoceases in 1746 Majid Khdn ventured to resist single-handed 
the authority of the farmer of th(? Marafcha duos from the country 
between tho Krishna and the Tungbhadra. This brought on him a 
Mardtha army under the Poshwa Baldji (1740-1761). In 1747 
Majid Khdn had to agree to a treaty by which he yielded the country 
comprised in tho sub-divisions and old estate lands of Pddshdpur, 
Kittur, Parasgad, Gokdk, and Yadvdd in Belgaum ; of Bdgalkot 
and Badami in South Bijdpur; of Navalgund, Dambal, Annigeri, 
and part of Rdnebennur and ICod in Dharwdr; of the state of Torgal; 
of ITaliydl in North Kdnara; of Harihar beyond tho Tungbhadra and 
others, thirty-sis di.stricts in all. He was allowed to keep Misrikota, 
Hnbli, Bankdpur, Ildugal, the greater part of Kod and Rdnehennur, 
and the district of Kundgol, in all twenty-two together with the 
family forts of Banknpur, Torgal, and Belgaum or Azamnagar, 
It was also agreed that tho Mardthds should not molest Sunda 
and Bednur. Part of the country ceded by this treaty does not soom 
to have at once passed to the Mardthds. 

In 1748 the groat Nizdm-ul-Mulk died and his second son Ndsir 
Jang became the ruler of Haidarabad, Ndsir Jang^s claims were 
disputed by his nophew Muzalfar, a favourite grandson of Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk, who allied himself with the French at Pondichery. To oppose 
his rival, Ndsir Jang aided by a small body of English troops under 
Major afterwards Major-General Ijawrence, tho father of the Madras 
army, marched into the Karndtak. He was also accompanied by 
Majid Khdn and his kinsmen the Pathdn Nawdbs of Kadappa and 
Karnul. These throe possessed tho daring temper of their nation 
and had willingly taken the field with Ndsir Jang because they made 
no doubt of obtaining in reward for their military service a remission 
of large auras they owed to the Moghal treasury as well as consider¬ 
able immunities in their states. But Ndsir Jang heeded not their 
claims and treated them as vassals who had done no more than their 
duty in going to tho Moghal standard. Disappointed in their hoj)e3 
they grew weary of a bootless war. On tho eve of the battle Muzaffar 
Jang was deserted by hia French allies, and, through tho exertions of 
the three Nawdbs, Muzaffar Jang gave himself up to his uncle on tho 
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Boloran assurance being given to the Naw&ba that Mnzaffar would 
not in any way be injured. Contrary to his promise MuzafFar was 
put in irons by Nasir Jang. Nasir Jang’s faithlessness annoyed the 
three !Naw5bs, who from that day cdufederated and meditated 
mischief, but agreed to remain quiet until they could carry out 
their plans. Tbey intrigued with the French general Dupleix 
who gained a Brdhman named Rdmdas in the confidence of Nasir 
Jang, and through him raised seditious in the army which Dupleix 
called into operation by an attack on the camp by a detachment 
comtnauded by M. De LaM’onche. On the 5th of December 1750 
Nasir Jang was treacherously shot by the Nawhb of Kadappa. 
Muzaffar was set free and the three Nawabs began to demand 
the rewards they expected for their share in his success. During 
his imprisonraont Mnzaffar had promised everything the Nawdbs 
thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than what the 
necessity of his affairs should oblige him to. 'J’hc presence of 
the French troops made him care little for the Nawdbs’ resentment, 
and to the French alone he entrusted the guard of his 
person and the care of his treasures. Not to irritate the Nawdbs 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, ho told them that his 
engagements with the French would not allow him to determine 
anything without the advice and participation of Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that everything would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondichory, On the 16th of December 1750 the 
Nawdbs waited on Dupleix at Pondichery, and desired him to 
dtjtennine what rewards they should receivo for the services they 
had rendered. They demanded that the arrears of tribute which 
they had not paid for three years should be remitted ; that the 
countries which they governed, with several fresh territories, 
should be exempted from tribute to the Moghal government; and 
that ono-half of the riches in Ndair Jaug ^9 treasury should be 
given to them. It was known that all the lords of Muzaffar’s court 
waited to measure their demands by the concessions which Mnzaffar 
should make to the three Nawabs; if these obtained all they asked, 
the whole of his dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other 
claimants in the same proportion. On the other hand, if they were 
not satisfied it was much to bo feared that they would revolt. 
Dupleix therefore postponed all other considerations to this 
important discussion, and conferred with the Nawabs for several 
days successively. He acknowledged Miizaffar’s great obligations to 
them for their conduct in, the revolution ; but insisted that be- 
himself had contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore' 
entitled to as great rewards, and that if such concessions were 
extorted Muzaffar would no longor be able to maintain the- 
dignity he had acquired. With the object of setting the example- 
of moderation, in the last conference, Dupleix told the Nawabs thaA 
he would waive his own claims to any share of tho treasures or to- 
any other advantages which might distress the affairs of Mnzaffar,. 
Finding Dupleix determined to support tho cause of Muzaffaa^ 
the Nawdbs agreed among themselves to appear satisfied with 
the terras he proposed. These were, that their government 
should be auitmentod bv some districts much less than those they 
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demanded ; that their private revenues should be increased by the 
addition of some lands belonging to the crown given to them in 
farm at low rates j and that the half of tho money found in N6sir 
Jang’a treasury should be divided among them, but tbo jowols 
should be reserved to Muzaffar. This agreement was signed by the 
Nawdbs who likewise took on the Karin an oath of allegiance to 
Muzaifar declaring at tho same time that Nizdm-ul-Mulk himself 
had never been able to obtain from them this mark of submission. 
Muzaffar on his part swore to protect them so long as they remained 
faithful. 

On the 4th of January 1751 Muzaffar left Pondichery accompanied 
by a French detachment commanded by Duasy and consisting of 800 
Kuropeans and 2000 sepoys with ten field pieces. The march was 
continued without break until the end of tho month when they arrived 
in the territory of Kadappa about sixty leagues from Pondichery. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the people of a 
village and set fire not only to that but to two or three other 
neighbouring villages. The Nawab of Kadappa, pretending to be 
greatly annoyed by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it by attacking the rear-guard of Muzaffar’s division. A 
skirmish ensued, and tho Kadappa troops, overpowered by numbers, 
retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by chance or 
design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of the army 
which escorted the women; so that this defiance was heightened by 
the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian prince could 
receive, for the persona of women of rank are deemed sacred 
even in war. Muzaffar no sooner heard of this insult than he 
ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of a large 
body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nawab of 
Kadappa. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid if possible 
all occasions of committing hostilities on the route to Golkouda, 
interposed, and, with much diflSculty, prevailed on Muzaffar to 
suspend his resentment until the Nawab should explain tbe 
reasons of his conduct. Messengers were sent both from Muzaffar 
and Bussy. To Muzaffar’s messengers tho Nawab of Kadappa 
answered that be waited for their master sword in hand ; but to 
Bussy ho sent word that he was ready to make submission 
to Muzaffar through his mediation. The difference of these 
answers stung Muzaffar to tho quick, and nothing could now 
stop him from proceeding to take instant revenge. He told 
Bussy, who still attempted to calm him, that every Pathan in, his 
army was a traitor; and in a very few minutes the truth of hia 
assertion was confirmed. For his spies brought news that tho 
troops of all the throe Nawdbs were drawn up together in battle 
array; that they were posted to defend a dofilo which lay in the 
army^s line of march, and several posts leading to the defile were 
defended by cannon which had been brought some days before. 
These preparations left no doubt that the rebellion of the Nawfibs 
was premeditated, and indeed they had begun to concert it from the 
very hour that they had taken the oath of allogianco at Pondichery. 
Muzaffar, in full march at the head of his cavalry, grew impatient 
with the slow pace of tho French battalion, andhurriod on to attack 
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the rebels without their aid. The Nawdbs had in their service 
many of their own countrymen, who, though much inferior in 
number, stood the shock with great intrepidity and had oven 
repulsed Mu!5affar’s troops before Bussy came up. Thn fire of the 
French artillery, after severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the 
day and obliged the Nawabs to retreat. Thou Muzaffar, irritated 
by the repulse he had sustained, rallied his troops and heedless 
of Bussy's remonstrances pursued the fugitives and left once 
more the French battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in 
sight of him but in vain. They soon aft(!r came up to some of 
his troops who wore cutting to pieces the body of Majid Khfin tbe 
Nawab of Sdvanur which lay dead on tho ground. The Nawfib of 
Kadappa fled from the field desperately wounded, and in pursuing 
him MuaafEar came on the Nawdb of Karnul, who, finding ho 
could not escape, turned with the handful of troops that surrounded 
him and pushed on towards Muzaffar’s elephant. Exasperated 
by this defiance Mnzaffar made a sign to his troops to loavo the 
NawAb to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were driven 
close to each other, and Mnzaffar had his sword lifted to strike, 
when his antagonist drove the point of his javelin throngh his 
forehead into the brain. He fell back dead. A thousand fire-arms 
wore aimed at* the Nawfib, who in the same instant fell mortally 
wounded. The troops not satisfied with this atonement dashed with 
fury on the Nawab's body-guard and cut thorn to pieces. The 
French battalion was preparing to hail their return with acclamations 
of victory when the news of Mnzaffar^s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp which they found [in tho utmost confusion. Large arrears of 
pay were due to the army, and it was to be feared that the soldiery 
would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected the others 
of sinister intentions.^ 

Majid Khan was a man of considerable talents and his mom'ory 
is still held in esteem in the southern districts. Ho founded tho 
largo and flourishing town of New Hubli, the chief division 
or peth of which is named after him Majid Peth. Majid Khdu's 
son Abdttl Hakim Khan had not long succeeded before he had 
to face a formidable confederation and to givo up much of hia 
possessions. Ho imprudently received into bis service one Mnzaffar 
Khiin who had first been under tho Nizam, and then underthe Poshwa 
Balfiji (1740-1761), and when the Peshwa demanded his surrender, 
Abdul Hakim refused to give him up. He had also declined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Salabat Jang tho third son of the 
grcatNizam-ul-Mulk who had been raised to the throne of Haidarabad 
through the influence of Bussy. Tho two powers combined 
against Hakim Khan and an army under the Peshwa Balfiji marched 
against Savamir, and was joined on the way by a force under Sald,bat 
Jang and Bussy with a splendid train of artillery. The Naw^b 
was aided by Murdrir^v of Guti who had also thrown off hia 
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1 Orme’a History of llimlustAn, 1. 142, 143, ISl!, 158-ISO, 163-165; Malleaon’a 
History of tlio French in India, 251, 263 and 272-273 ; Briggs’ JNiz^ijn, I, 56-57. 
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allegiance to the Pcahwa. The besieging force was too strong for 
the Nawdb, and, after a siege of three months daring which the 
superiority of the European artillery was first displayed, the Nawab 
came to terms partly owing to the sense of his weakness and partly 
under the influence of Muraririiv.^ The French Con^any owned 
Murarirflv a large sum on account of his services in the Trichinopoly 
war(1740-174Sl) for which the government of Pondichery had passed 
a bond. He had often threatened mischief to their affairs whenever 
the opportunity offered if tho money was not paid. Now, seeing the 
great force that was coming against him and the Naw4.b, he privately 
offered to give up his claim uj)on tho French Company if Bnssy 
would effect his reconciliation with the Peshwa on moderate terms. 
A negotiation entirely conducted by Bnssy ensued, the result of 
which was that Hakim Khan and Murarirav made their submission 
to thoir superiors and Murdrir4,v gave to Bnssy the bond of the French 
Company. This device of Bussy's came to the notice of Salabat 
Jang who, influenced by tho Pijshwa Bal4.ji, not only dismissed 
him from his service but took measures fer his destruction.® Under 
tho terms of the treaty tho Nawab Hakim Khdn gave up to the 
Peshwa the districts of Misrikota, Hubli including tho now peth 
or town, and Kundgol yielding a yearly roveuiie of £82,393 
(Ks. 8,23,930). To compensate the Nawdb the Gutal division of 
Ranebennur and Parasgad with the district of Annigeri were added 
to Savanur raising his total revenue to £77,864 (Rs. 7,78,640) 
including fSunda in North Kanara. The Nawdb was obliged in 
addition to pay £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) in money for the balanoo 
of which Banktlpur fort was mado over to Holkar in pledge. On 
the other hand thePoshwa engaged to protect the Nawdb from all 
intoi’ferenco on tho part of tho NizAm, 

Haidar Ali, who in 1763 had usurped tho Maisur throne, 
within a short time enlarged his northern frontier. Tho province of 
Sdvaunr ran far south into Haidar’s territory and Haidar formed the 
design of gaining the Sdvanur Nawab to his interest. Besides tho 
Savanur Nawab be was anxious to gain the Nawd,bs of Karnul and 
Kadappa with the view of establishing a defensive cordon along his 
northern frontier and gaining three corps of hardy Pathdn cavalry to 
serve with his armies. Abdul Hakim Kb4n, the Silvanur Nawab, 
rejected Haidar’s overtures, and in 1764, a largo Maisur army under 
Haidar and his general Fazl Ulla Khan appeared befcjre Savanur, The 
situation of the Nawab rendered it equally unnecessary and 


I Grant Duff's Mardthia, 292-293. 

“ Orme’a ITistoiy of Hindustan, I, 427. While describing these operations Onne 
(Ditto, 42()) writes of Sdvanur : The city of Sdvannr or Sdnore lieth about 2(X) miles 
south-west of Golknnda and about thirty north-west of Bisnagar. It is extensive 
and well peopled, situated in a great plain and surrounded hy a wall with round 
bastions and towers. On a rock about a mile and a half from the city is a very 
strong fortress called Bankdpur whence tho capital is generally called by the twin 
names of Sdnore-Bankdpur to distinguish it from another place belonging to apdli^dr 
in tliose countries, which is likewise called Sdnore. Orme’s details are incorrect. The 
situation of Sdvanur with respect to Bisnagar jis more than double the distance and is 
in nearly tho opposite direction to that given by Orme ; and the city is never called 
Sdvaiiur Bankdpur ; though Bankdpur is sometimes so called to distinguish it from a 
place of nearly the same name, Moor’s Narrative, 246. 
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impracticable for him to maintain a large body of troops. Rather 
for the credit of not shutting himself up in the town without an 
effort than with any reasonable hope of success against Haidar’s 
overwhelming force, the Naw^lb moved out with 3000 to 4000 
horse and a rabble of irregular foot. The foot wero spread over 
the plain so as to make a show of greater numbers, and the PathAn 
horse were reserved in a compact body to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might offer. Haidar, holding this demonstration 
in contempt, made a disposition which was intended to envelope 
the whole and to cut off their retreat Abdul Hakim charged 
the principal column when in the act of deploying, cut through it 
with considerable slaughter, and with great coolness and judgment 
prepared to overset the infantry, already formed in line, by a 
charge of their flank. At this moment a reserve of artillery opened 
with effect on this close and compact body of cavalry, and produced 
a degree of confusion which compelled the Pathans to disperse and 
retire, Haidar seized with promptitude this favourable moment for 
a charge with his own cavalry; the fugitives were pursued to the 
very gates of the city, and a small remnant only of the infantry, 
who stripped and passed as peasants, escaped the sabre on the 
plain. The immediate consequence of this gallant but imprudent 
effort was the Unconditional submission of Abdul Hakim to all the 
demands which Haidar had previously made, and to a further 
military contribution of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). Hoarding treasure 
is not among the propensities of a Pathan, nor among the practices 
which escape the observation of a Maritha, and, as the Naw^b had 
unfortunately little credit with the moneylenders, ha was obliged 
to make payment in shawls, silks, muslins, gold cloths, carpets and 
other valuables, equal according to Haidar's estimation to the 
stipulated sura but actually worth four times that amount,^ The 
defeat of the Nawdb enabled Haidar to occupy the Maratha country 
as far north as the left bank of the Krishna. A Mardtha army under 
the Peshwa Mddhavrav (1762-1773) marched against Haidar, drove 
him beyond thoTungbhadra, and, in 1765 forced him to come to terms 
under which Haidar agreed to give up all claims on Savanur. In 
1776, taking advantage of the confusion at Poona which followed 
the death of the Peshwa M4dhavrav in 1773 and of the murder of 
the young Peshwa Nardyanrjlv in the same year (1773), and under 
a secret agreement with Raghun^thrav, Haidar again crossed the 
Tungbhadra and possessed himself of about one-half of Savannr, 
Before his campaign was over the monsoon burst with great violence 
and caused such destruction among his horses and cattle that Haidar 
was forced to seek shelter. The Poona ministers opposed to Raghu- 
ntithrdv sent troops to drive Haidar across the Tungbhadra. The 
attempt failed and by 1778 Haidar was master of the whole country 
south of the Krishna, In 1779, to strengthen his hold on the coun¬ 
try, Haidar opened an alliance with Abdul Hakim Khan by giving 
his'daughtor to Abdul Hakim’s eldest son Abdul Kheir Kh4n, and 
taking Abdul Hakim’s daughter for his second son Karim Shdh. 
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On tlie occasion of tils double alliance Abdul Hakim and his whole 
family visited Soringapatam. Haidar came out to meet them as a 
token of respect; and the marriages were celebrated with groat 
splendour.^ The half of Sdvaniir which in 1756 the MarathAs had 
left in his possession was restored to the Nawflb on the promise of 
paying a yearly tribute of £40,000 (Ra. 4,00,000); and as much of 
the remaining half as was under the Marathas but was now under 
Haidar was also restored on condition of keeping in service 2000 
choice Pathdn horse to be commanded by two of the Nawab’s sons. 
Till Haidar’s death in 1782 Abdul Hakim prospered. Haidar’s 
son Tipu, out of personal enmity to Abdul Hakim, took offence 
at his neglect in not sending messages of condolence, and 
demanded a large sum on the ground that the contingent had not 
been properly maintained. This greatly annoyed the Nawib who 
alliod himself with the Mariith&s. In 1786 when the Marithds 
began to recover their footing in tho Bombay Karn^tak, Tipu made a 
demand of £280,000 (Rs. 28,00,000) from tho Naw&b in lieu of his 
contingent, and sent RAghvendra N4ik his chief banker to receive it. 
Tukoji Holkar was at this time besieging Kittur then belonging to 
Tipu. The Nawdb sent to him for aid. He marched in one night 
to Siivanur in the hope of surprising tho banker but only secured 
some of his followers from whom he exacted £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), 
Tipu, hearing of this movomout, proceeded from Soringapatam, 
crossed the Tungbhadra, and advanced against SAvannr. Haripant, 
the commanderof the Mar^tha army in the Deccan, joined tho Nawib’s 
and Holkar's armies at Sdvannr. Both armies met in the plain of 
Sdvanur and in the war which followed S^vanur suffered severely. 
The prospect of an Hngliah-Mardtha alliance led Tipu to ask for 
terms. An armistice took place on the 1st of February 1787, and 
peace was concluded in April. The Nawtib was restored to that 
portion of his territory which he held before his son’s marriage with 
Haidar’s daughter. But dreading Tipu’s treachery the Navv^b did 
not venture to remain at Sdvanur and went to Poona, wbero he 
subsisted on a monthly pension of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) allowed him 
by the Mardthds. 

In the Third Maisur War (1790-1792) after Dhdrwdr was cleared 
of Tipu’s troops Hakim Khdn lived at Sdvanur. At the end 
of the war in 1792 on their return from Soringapatam a party 
of Europeans of Captain Little’s Detachment halted at Sdvanur. 
Word was sent to the Nawab telling him of their arrival and 
their desire to pay him their personal respects. A painful attack of 
illness prevented tho Nawab from showing his respect to the party and 
to tho Firangis in general by himself attending and conducting them 
to the palace. On an appointed day the party went to the Nawdb’s 
residence. At the door they were received by the head physician 
and the courtiers who detained them for a quarter of an hour in 
talk about the war. Several of the Nawdb’s children, who were 
remarkably fine boys, were brought from their Persian and Arabic 
tutors to bo introduced to the ' Firangis/ Several chambers had 
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to be passed before coming to the gardens in which was the Nawfib’s 
residence. It was at the end of an enclosed piece of ground dis¬ 
posed in flower beds, with a handsome piece of water and fountain 
in tho centre, round which tho party had to pass as it were in 
review before the Naw^b, who, with a favourite sou about seven 
years old, was sitting under an arch of the room on a seat raised 
about a foot from the ground. Being very hot (May) he was thinly 
clad and had on a small cap usually worn under a turban. Ho 
was old and wonderfully fat, vain, and talkative. Tho visitors wero 
very graciously received and seated on carpets with their hats on 
their heads. They were detained about half an hour during which ho 
mad(i many inquiries about the wav, lirfw it was ended ,and whatlikeli- 
liood there was of his being restored to his former position. Tho party 
rospondfid to the Nawab’s inquiries except on the last point for which 
for political rea.sons they confessed their ignorance. Ho appeared 
satisfied with thi.s and expressed himself mightily pleased at hearing 
how Tipu was subdued and humbled. Turning to his attendants, 
ns Ik; often did p<artir;ularly when relating any story in which his own 
exploits in hunting wero displayed, ho said ‘None but the Firangift 
could have done this,’ and pointed to the favourite son near him to 
observe the party. When speaking of Tipu he could not help showing 
his hatred of him. If he dared he would have shown equa,! dissatis¬ 
faction at the Marathds whose parsimony had sadly curtailed his 
splendour and dignity- Although no language but Hiudvi or Moors 
was spoken ho was doubtless skilled in the learned and polite langu¬ 
ages. He had the reputation of being a very well informed man, and, 
from what the vi.sitors could learii, as good as it is usual for so great a 
man to be. Ho made several kind inquiries after the wounds of some 
of his visitors, bow and where they received them, and appeared con¬ 
cerned when he understood there was no likelihood of their recovering 
the use of their limbs. His hubble-bubble, his constant companion, 
appeared to bo of Kuglish glass curiou-sly cut. There were several 
other pieces of Kuropeiiu glass. Ho never drank any thing but 
water of the Gauges, that is the Godavar-i, not for its holiness but for 
its medicinal properties, all other water disagreed with him. He had 
several camels and nhddrs always cmploy<;d in bringing water from 
that river. At the end of the visit the guests wore perfumed with 
essences and presented with betel leaves. Ho pressed them to make 
a longer stay at Savauur, but the approach of the rains prevented 
them. His many wives .stayed in the gardens to the north of tho 
city where he went in the evening. He was blessed with fine chil¬ 
dren of which he had at least six, the eldest not more than ten pars 
old. He seemed very fond of them and they were his chief happiness, 
as he was too wise to be much gratified with the empty praise that 
courtiers paid to what, he was but too conscious, was the pageant 
of royalty. Exclusive of his harem his chief show and expense was 
in his tents and sports. On his former hawking and hunting parties 
few sovereigns in India made more magnificent display. He fondly 
dwelt on his old exploits at these exercises from which he was de¬ 
barred by ago and fatness. He keenly felt the dilTerence between 
his present fallen condition and hia former elevation, when, as he 
boasted, he had boon known to challenge the sovereign of Maisur 
u 98-101 
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even to a strife of arniB, He was a man of vast dignity. When 
at Poona, imagining ceremonious compliments wero not properly paid, 
he was very severe upon the Poona minister Kana Phadnavis himself, 
and that too at a timo when he was expecting favour from, and 
indeed dependent on, that court. Enclosed by a wall and a ditch 
of no strength the town of Sd.vanur was neither largo nor well 
built. Except the palaces which were chiefly in ruins, there wore 
few <)legant buildings. There were no fortifications of consequence. 
Outside to tho north and east of the city wall were several long 
streets of houses mostly empty. To the south between the city and 
the gardens, which had the ruins of a handsome palace and elegant 
wells ponds and fountains, was a reservoir.^ 

In 1705 Abdul Hakim died, and, as his eldest son Ahdul Kheir 
Khdn lived withhia brother-in-law Tipu at Seriugapafcam.the Peshwa 
recognized his second son Husain Mia and gave hiiu in jdgir the 
town and district of Shvanur yielding a yearly revenue of £4800 
{Rs. 48,000). For somo years Husain Mia never enjoyed the revenue 
of these districts and still lived on the pension formerly granted to his 
father. Racked by Tipu Abdul Rhcir Khdn rotumod to Sdvanur from 
Seringapatam and claimed Savanur as his birth-right. Husain 
Mia resisted his claims and Ahdul Kheir Khdn went to Poona and 
got from Kdna Phadnavis a decision in his favour as eldest son of 
Hakim Khfln. Kana gave him a grant to take possession of Savanur 
■and ordered Dhondu Pant Gokhalo the Peshwa's sarnuhheddr or 
governor of the Bombay Karnhtak to enforce obedience. Though 
recognized by the Poshwa Abdul Kheir Khdn, like his brother, did 
not enjoy the rovenue of his estate owing to tho quarrels of estate- 
holders in tho neighbourhood. He still lived on the monthly pen¬ 
sion granted to hi.s father and even this was irregularly and seldom 
paid. In 1800 tho Savanur country was the scene of the Maratha 
freebooter Dhundhia Ydgh’s outrages of which details are given 
in the Dh^rwdr History Chapter. When G-eneral Wellesley marched 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vdgh Abdul Kheir Khiln placed himself 
under the protection of the British army. After Dhundhia’s death 
General Wellesloy made an arrangement to secure to KheirKhSn fcho 
receipt of the revenues of his estate. But the disturbed state of the 
country not only defeated General Wellesley's arrangements but 
forced Kheir Kh4a to retire to Sunda where he began to raise troops. 
Being prevented from completing his levies by General Wellesley ho 
returned to Savanur where ho lived with his family in a miserable 
condition.® In 1808 when General Wellesley marched to Poona 
through Dh^rwar, Kheir Kli^n was in a state of oxtroine misery. He 
represented hia case to General Wellesley and pressed him to oblige 
Bdpn Gokhale the Peshwa’s b'arsubheddr to pay him part of the 
arrears of his pension to prevent him and his family dying from sheer 
starvation, Bdpu Gokhale’s distress and difficulty, at a time when 
he was aiding General Wellesley with troops, prevented General 
Wellesley from pressing Kheir Khdn’s demands on Gokhale and 
therefore a present of £500 {Rs. 5000) was made to Kheir Khdn by 


1 Moor’s Narrative, 24G.259, * Transactions in the Maratha Kinpire (1802),88. 
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General Wellesley in tlie name of the East India Company.* The 
Naw^,b continued in the same miserable state, and, in 1806, two rival 
Maratha armies appeared before Savanur. The leaders of both 
the armies by making rich presents to the Peshwa, one after the 
other had obtained deeds making the Savannr country over to them. 
The Nawdb wasclosoly bosioged by the rival armies from two sides 
and tho contest dragged on as their only means of attack were 
old honeycombed guns and unserviceablo musketry. The evening 
was generally the only time for combat when they drew out their 
forces, fired a few shots, killed or wounded three or four of their 
men in sight of the walls, and then returuod to their cjimps. Colonel 
W elsh, an English officer, happened to be near Savanur whoa tho 
disputants were camped before the town. IIo waited on the 
NuwAb who lived in the fort, his palaco being in ruins. He and 
his family were in rags fine though they were. He was still a 
ponaionor of the MardLthaa and that pon.sion as before was seldom 
or never paid.® Some time after 1806 the Hawab began to enjoy the 
revenue of the twenty-five villages originally granted to him. Of 
tho twenty-five villages Barvankop, yielding a yearly revenue of 
£280 (Ra, 2B00) was assigned to Husain Mia the Nawab’s brother 
and was held by his descendants till 1846 when it lapsed to the 
Nawab. In tho last Marfitha War (1817-1818) tho Nawdb's conduct 
seems to have been excoptionaiiy good, as on tbo overthrow of 
the Peshwa Abdul Khcir Khd,n was confirmed in h).s villages by tho 
British Government who gave him during his lifetime an additional 
yearly grant of £600 (Ks. 6000). 

In the earlier days of British connection with SSvanur, aa the 
estate was ratbor a grant in lieu of pension than an independent 
jdgir, the British Government exercised complete jurisdiction over 
it and its police administration was placed under a police constable 
or hotvdl subordinate to the district magistrate of Baukapur. When 
the Nawttb^s name was placed in the list of first class SardArs 
the kotvdl was withdrawn and the chief declared to be no- 
longer subject to tbe magistrate's jurisdiction. The higher 
criminal powers were not dolegated to him but were vested in the 
Political Agent Southern MaiAtha Country to whom also appeals 
lay in civil cases. Abdul Khcir Khan died on the 3rd of November 
1827, leaving five sons all by niha or left-hand marriages of whom 
Abdul Fey^z Kbdn succeeded him and died within three months. 
Mauawar Khfo the next in age succeeded. As compensation for 
the loss of the British pension held by his father tho revenue from 
tho transit duties in his villages was given to liim averaging about 
£70 (Rs. 700) a year. In 1832 tbo not yearly revenue of the 
state averaged between £1500 and £2000 (116.15,000-118.20,000). 
On tho 17th of August 1834 the Nawab Manawar Khan died 
leaving no issue. As his widow Was pregnant, the (question of 
succession was kept over until the birth of a daughter, when tho 
late chiePs brother Abdul Dullol Khdn, a man of high education 
and remarkably elegant manners, was raised to tbe chiofship. N awab 
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Abdul Dullel Khan impressed in the most favourable manner all 
who were brought into contact with himj and received several 
gratifying tokens of the confidence of Government. In 18,57 he 
was invested with fall criminal jurisdiction, including the power of 
life and death, and three years after he received full civil jurisdiction. 
Government reserving the right of cancelling these powers in the 
event of justice not being administered impartially. In January 
1802 he was appointed a momborof the Bombay Legislative Council, 
His administration appears to have been on tbo whole satisfactory. 
Among other improvements he caused a field survey of his villages 
to be made, which however was found afterwards to be too 
imperfect to form a basis for assessment. In August 1862 Abdul 
Dullel Khan died at the age of about fifty-five and was 
succeeded by his eldest surviving sou Abdul Kbeir Kh4n, who, 
after a careei’ of extravagance that materially involved the estate, 
died of the effects of dissipation on the llth of May 1868. His son 
Abdul Dulel KhAn, a boy not quite six years old, was installed as 
bis successor, and was placed under the guardianship of his 
grandfather Muhammad Glious Khjln, and was brought to Dharwar 
to be educated. In 1878 he was sent to the Rd,jkumd,r College at 
Rajkot. Ho remained at Rdjkot till 1880 when ho was removed 
to the Riijdram College at Kolhapur whore he remained till 1882. 
Till 1888 when he was given charge, the state was managed by a 
divdn acting under the direct superintendence of the Collector and 
Political Agent at Dharwdr. The Nawdb died in August 1884. 

In 1882-83 of the total area of 44,660 acres 31,428 acres were 
occupied, 8026 acres were unoccupied arable, and 4006 were 
unarablo. Of the occupied area 15,919 were state and 15,509 were 
alienated or iniim lands, Before 1869-70 the system of farming 
villages to the Naw^b’s relatives and creditors while tending to a 
heavy reduction in tho state revenue enhanced the landholders^ 
burdens. In 1809-70, at a cost of £1049 (Rs. 10,490), the survey 
settlement was introduced in the twenty-five villages of the state. 
The acre rates of assessment vary from 6a-, to £2 8s. (Rs. 3-24) on 
garden land, from 6a. 9d to Ss. M. (Rs. 3^ - 4|) on dry crop land, 
and from 2a. 3d. to £1 4a. (Rs. H - 12) on rice land. The state share 
of the revenue is collected by village officers, tho headman and the 
accountant, under tho control of tho divdn or minister. 

Sfivanur was rather a grant in lieu of pension than an 
independent state and therefore the British Government, on its 
accession to tho sovereignty of the Bombay Karufitak in 1818, 
exercised complete jurisdiction over Savanur and placed the police 
administration under a head constable subordinate to the district 
officer at Bankapur. In 1832 a deed or sanad was issued to the 
Nawab Manawar Kh^n granting him civil powers under Act XIII. 
of 1830. In criminal matters the Nawfib had full powers with the 
exception of capital punishment which sentence the Polital Agent had 
alone power to award. In 1857 the Nawab was invested with full 
criininal powers including life and death. The Bombay Government 
reserved to itself the right of appeal in civil cases, but, in I860, iu 
consequence of the special confidence reposed in Abdul Dullel Kh4n, 
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Government invested the Kawab with full civil jurisdiction in hia 
territory* Before the British mauagomont (1868) there were two 
civil courts, one a sadar amines court and the other a sadar court* 
Cases up to £1000 (Rs. lOjOOO) were disposed of by the mdar amin, 
and appeals against his decisions were made to the sadar court 
over which the hiawab presided. No appeals used to lie to the 
Political Agent Dh^rwar but ho had the right to review theNawab’s 
decisions. In criminal matters there were throe courts, the 
sadar court presided over by the Nawtib, a first class magistrate’s 
court, aiid a second class magistrate’s court. At present (1883) the 
minister or divan exercises the criminal powers of a district 
magistrate, and one of the young Nawah’s cousins is invested with 
the powers of a second class magistrate. Criminal cases which are 
not punishable by a district magistrate arc committed to the 
Collector and Political Agent who reviews their decisions and hears 
appeals against the decisions of the divan and the second class 
magistrate. In civil matters the Collector and Political Agent 
is now the appellate authority and has the powers of a district 
judge; and the divdn has the powers of a first class subordinate 
judge. Against the decision of the Collector and Political Agent 
both in criminal and civil matters appeals lie to Government. The 
laws and regulations of the British districts have been introduced 
into the state, and the procedure of the courts is regulated by the 
provisions of these enactments. In 1883 of thirty-one olfences 
sixteen wore tried by the divdn and fifteen by the second class 
magistrate. Fifty-one civil cases were decided by the divdn. 
There is also a registration otiico which registered sixty^eight 
documents. 

Before the British management there was no regularly organized 
police. He retained a few men armed with muskets and dressed 
as soldiers. The pay both of the officers and the men was 
small, and they were employed as messengers and letter carriers 
rather than a.s constables. In 1882-83 the police force was thirty- 
eight strong, together with eighteen hereditary police pfitils who 
serve in person besides five deputies of hereditary pAtils aud two 
stipendiary pdtils. The hereditary patils have rent-fi'oe lands as 
remuneration for their service. In 1882-83, iucliiding cash, the 
revenue of the state was £7773 (Rs. 77,730) of winch £4380 
(Rs. 43,800) or fifty-six per cent were from land. Except on 
account of certain lands in the state winch were leased to the 
Nawdb in ISGl on a fixed yearly rental of £48 (Rs. 480), the 
British Government posse.sses no sharo in the state revenue. 
The state levies no customs or transit duties. Besides the 
proceeds of the laud tax a local fund cess of one anna in the 
rupee of land revenue is levied from all landholders for works 
of public utility and general comfort. Savanur is a municipal 
town, with in 1882-83 a revenue of £291 (Rs. 2910) and an 
expenditure of £191 (Rs. 1910). It has a Government post office 
which is under the charge of the inspector of post offices of 
the Kiinara division. From Siivanur a runner carries the post to 
Bankapur in Dhdrwar. In 1882-83 Savaniir had three schools, 
a second grade anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance 
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of 112, a Kariarese branch school with an average attendance 
of thirty-two, and a girls’ school with an average attendance of 
thirty. The prevailing diseases are fever, cholera, small-pox, and 
guineaworm. There is a vaccinator who in 1882-83 performed 551 
operations. 

S^iVanur, with in 1881 a population of 7648, is the head-quarters 
of the Sdvanur state forty miles south-east of Dharwar. The town 
is nearly round and covers an area of three quarters of a square 
mile. It is enclosed by a ditch and has eight gates three of 
which are ruined. Beginning from the north and passing 
east, the gates in repair are the Agh5di in the north, the 
Tjakshmeshvar in the east, the Ilurlikop in the south, and the 
Bankapur in the west; the three ruined gates are the Delhi, 
Gudi, and Hallipatti. The chief objects of interest in the town are ; 
the Nawdb’s palace, nine mosques, a Vaishnav religious houso or 
mathj^ and some old ponds and wells. All of the nine mosques 
are in fair repair. The chief arc Kamalballgadi and Khadarb4g 
with the tombs of the Savanur Nawdbs. Outside of the town 
to the north is a small prayer place where the Nawjlb goes in 
state twice a year on Ramzan and on the Dakar Id. The 
Vaishnav math of SatyabodhsvAmi to the south of the town is 
a large building in good repair. A yearly fair in honour of 
the pontifE or svdmi, attended by a largo number of his Vaishnav 
followers, is hold at the Holi time in March or April, To 
the south-west of the town is a large fruit and vegetable garden 
watered by a large pond called MoH Taldv or the Pearl Pond. 
The garden has many boaulifnl wells all of which except two called 
Saddshivbh^vi and Vishnu Tirth are in ruins. The Vishnu Tirth 
is held in great veneration by Brahmans. Near the Vishnu Tirth 
is a Hindu temple in good repair built entirely of ashlar stone. 
To the west of the town near tho Bankapur gate is a large 
and beautiful but ruinous well called Alii Khanbilvdi after Alii 
Khd,n a minister of one of the Savanur Nawabs. Outside tho 
town is a newly built bungalow surrounded by a garden and 
especially intended for English visitors. Between 1868 and 1876 
the town was greatly improved by Mr. E. P. Robertson, C. S. then 
Collector and Political Agent of Dhdrwdr who had the roads 
metalled and widened and many old wells and ponds repaired. 
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The follo'wing account of the village gofWesaes Durgava and Payamava 
and their three-yearly fair is contributed by Rilo Bahadur Tinualrao 
Venkatesh, pensioned Small Cause Court Judge, phiirwdr: 

Durgava and Payamava are the most widely worshipped deities in the 
Bombay Karndtak. Durgava is believed to be an incarnation of Pdrvati 
the hill-born the wife of Shiv, and Dayamava an incarnation of Lakshini 
or wealth the wife of Vishnu. Purgava, in Pharwar, is believed to preside 
over and cause cholera, and Dayamava to preside over and cause small-po^. 
The name of Durgava or Purga Pevi appears in the Hindu Pumris and 
she is known and worshipped in all parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Payamava ia not mentioned in any of the Vurdm and she is little known 
or worshipped in any part of the Bombay Presidency, except in the Bombay 
K.amatak. According to the local story Payamava was the daughter of a 
learned Brdhman. A sweeper of the Holaya or Mhdr caste fell in love 
with her, and seduced her in the guise of a Brtlhman. Dayamava, not 
knowing that her seducer was a Holaya, married him, and had several 
children by him. Payamava once asked her husbaiid to call his mother to 
his house that she might get to know her. Mitangi the mother-in-law camo 
to dine. The dinner was perfect and was pas.sing pleasantly whenMitangi 
said to her son, How these sweet cakes taste like to a roasted buffalo 
tongue ? Dayamava was horrorstruck. She mado inquiries and finding 
that her husband was a Holaya not a Erdhman, she set lire to Mdtangi’s 
house, killed all the children she had by the Holaya, and tried to kill her 
Holaya husband. Ho fled and hid in a bufialo, Payamava found him out 
and killed both him and the buffalo. 

The temples of Durgava and Dayamava are small buildings of brick 
and mud and are generally near the houses of the Eadiges or village 
carpenters. Except in some old shrines wliere they are of stone the 
images are generally of wood. They are of the form and size of a Hindu 
woman with twelve hands, The six right liands liold the chalcra or 
discus, the Irishtd or trident, a drawn sword, a spear, a dagger, and a 
long knife, and the six left hands hold a shank/i or conch shell, a snake, 
a crooked dagger, a scabbard, a short knife, and a vessel either to 
hold blood or red kmikti powder. The images are put together out 
of several pieces not carved out of a single block of wood. The two 
images are always set side by side, Durgava painted green and Dayamava 
painted red. The images are decked with ornaments like those worn by 
high and middle class Hindu women except that tlie nosering is the pin¬ 
like peasant woman’s no.se ornament not the upper class pearl ring. They 
are dressed in women’s robes, but without bodices the slet;ves of which are 
painted on their arms. Tho Badigos or carpenters are the hereditary 
ministrants or jyujdHs of these goddesses. Morning and evening they lay 
before them flowers and redpowder, light a lamp, burn inceusOj wave tho 
incense-pot round their faces, and offer them cookt!<l food or fruit. When 
a visitor comes to the temple lie rings a bell, falls before the goddesses, 
receives a pinch of incensc-ashes from the ministrant, and goes home. The 
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more pious lireak cocoanuts, ofTer cooked food or dry provisions and money, 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddesses’ faces, and heat their own cheeks 
in token of atonement for sin. 

Once every third or fourth year, in the montli of Vaiahdkh or May, 
or in any other month appointed by the committee, a special festival 
is held in honour of the goddess Dayamava called the Dayanmvan 
jr'dre. or Dayainava’-s fair. Though Durgava’s name is not mentioned during 
the fair the image of Durgava is carried side by side with that of 
Dayamava and is treated with e(iual respect. When the people of a village 
agree to hold I)ayamav.a’.s fair the leading men of tlie village the desdi, 
dualifmiide, jtdtil, and knlkarni, the j)Otter, th(! nmney counter, the talvdr or 
watclmmn, the village carpenter, thehlaeksmitli, the shoemaker, the. llolaya 
or Mhar, the Madigar or tanner, the potter, the barher, the washerman, 
the mafkpali or Liiigayat beadle, tbeyVWzi or astrologer, tlie bhut, or bard, 
tlio tailor, the leading landholders, Lingayat priests, Brahmans, and shop¬ 
keepers all go in a body with music on NeAv Year’s Day in tlie month of 
(^haitra or April to tlie temple, of Dayamava and Diirgava and there 
tell tho people that Dayamava’s fair will take place in two or three 
months. ’I'hey worship with flower and redjmwder a liatchet which la to be 
used in felling timber for tbe idol car and send men with the hatchet into 
the forest to fetcii timber. Some of the leading villagers form a pawh or 
committee to gather .subscriptions to meet the exjxmses of the fair. Every 
husbandman, for every twelve acres of land, is required to pay 8s. (Rs. 4) 
in cash and Ifl;^ lbs. of Indian millet worth about 4s. (lls. 2). The deadi, 
deshpunde, and other village ofllcers each pays 10s, to £2 10s. (Its. 5 - 25) 
according to his means. The committee get a large copper pitcher and close 
its mouth witli leather leaving a small slit to drop Tiioiioy through. The 
pitcher is marked with tuimieric and reiipowder and is called dabbi or the 
sub.scription-pot. One of the cornmittee takes the pot from house to house 
and tells the villagers to drop in their contribution warning them if they do 
not pay, Dayamava and Durgava are likely to visit thejii with small-pox 
and cholera. In a large town like Dluirwilr the subscriptions amount to 
about £100 (Us. 1000); in villages they vary from £10 (Rs. lOO) to £50 
(Rs. 500), When the sulwcriptioies are gathered the images are fresh 
painted, except the eyes which must not he painted till the first day of the 
fair. A twelve feet high wooden car is raised on four huge wheels, and on 
the car ashed, about twelve feet long twelve feet broad and twelve feet high, 
is built for the goddesses to sit in during the fair. Above tlie shed is a 
wooden pyramid with an ornamented dome and on the dome is fixed an 
open umbrella. One end of each of two or three strong ropes, each about 
two inches thick and a hundred yards long, is tied to the middle of the 
axles of tho wheels. The other ends are left on the public road in front of 
the car that people may take liold of them and draw the car through the 
chief streets on the great day of the fair. The car is ornamented with 
coloured cloths, flags, plantain trees, fruit, flowers, and mango leaves, and 
generally one or two naked human figures are carved to keep off the evil eye. 
A largo shed is built outside of the town, and, on one side of it, is a raised 
scat for the goddesses to sit on during the fair. Notice is sent through the 
village by beat of drum that all houses should be cleaned, cowdunged, and 
whitewashed, and that tho streets should be kept clean for the fair. Tho 
townspeople send to friends and kiiispeople within a day’s journey to come 
to the fair. As the time draws near people from the neighbouring villages 
begin to pour in. Shopkeepers raise booths on the road sides from 
Dayamava’s temple to the shed outside of tho town, and athletes, songsters, 
jugglers, and dancing and singing girls begin to troop in. When the 
village is cleaned and the houses are cowdunged and whitewashed, nine 
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or ten days beforehand, a second notice is sent by boat of drum that the 
fair is to begin on Tuesday the tenth or whatever the date may be, that it 
will last for a fortnight, and that all the pfiople of the village sliould pre¬ 
pare themselves for it. A lamp is lighted in the temple and kept burning 
for eight nights and eiglit days. This lamp-burning is called ankikahona 
or the beginning of the fair. As, during the fifteen days of the fair no (;orn 
may be pounded or ground, people grind millet and pound rice enough for 
their use during the fair, and as, except boiling ric(! and seasoning vege¬ 
tables nothing else is to he cooked during the fair, people take care to 
prepare various cakes and other sweetmeats enough to last for a fortnight. 
At the close of every fair of Dayanmva a fine he-bulialo is bought. His 
hrow is rubbed with turmorie and redpowder. wwt leaves are ti(d to his 
neck, and sandal paste and flowers arc laid on him. H e is set free and called 
pattadakonn or the holy bufialo. He roams about the village streets and 
goes into the fields and feeds on anything he may find, no one doing him 
liartn or hindrance. Some childless or sick persons vow to the goddess 
that if they have a child, or if their sickness is cured, they will set frts! a 
buffalo in the goddess’ name. If their prayers are answered they set a 
buffalo free. Such buffaloes are called JuirkHtova or vow buffaloes. 
Besides the holy buffalo alid the vow buffaloes the fair committee buy eight 
or ten he-buftaloes and about a hundred sheep. These buffaloes (ispeeially 
the holy buffalo and <he vow buffaloes, whose free roaming life has made 
them wild, are generally very troublesome, 'I’o qui<'t them they are tied to 
posts and starved for tliree or four days before the great day of th(i fair 
and are further weakened Ijy being made to drink .strong lime-water. 

On Tuesday the eiglith day from the a)/MJKi,konn or larnp-Iigliting 
ten (jarpenter women whose husbands arc alive are f(;d ixi the chief village 
carpenter’s house, and ten Liiigayat womiin whose husbands are iilivci are 
fed in tlie house of the 7neti or chief vil],age landlmlder. Early on VVedne-s- 
day morning, the second day, Hindu men and women of all castes bathe, 
dress in their best, go to the goddesses’ temple, and star)d filling all tint 
approaches. About eight the village painter paints the goddesses’ eye.s and 
besides his regular wmges is givesn a sheep. The dtudi hands tlic^ 
two gold mmiijalsutras or lucky neck-threads and tlie pfd/7 ties one of them 
round Dayaniava’s and the other round Durgava’s neck. The deahpdndc 
hands the kulkarni two gold nose ornaments called nmf/tis one of w'hich he 
puts on Hayamava’s and the other on Hurgava’s nose, Next the desdi, 
denhpdnde, patil, and kulkarni are given hetelnutg and leaves as presents 
from tlie goddesses. After this the pujuris or ministrant.s, that is the car¬ 
penters who made the images, lay flowers and rodpowdei' on them, dress 
them in fine clothes, deck them with ornaments, burn incense before them, 
wave lighted camphor round their faces, and bring the.m out of the tenqilo. 
As soon as the godde.sses arc brought out a man of the Miidigiir or Tanner 
caste called the Rdnigia, wdio is supposed to represent the brother of Daya- 
mava’s husband, comes forward and raising his right hand, in whicli 
he holds a stick with a bell and a handkerchief fastened to it, in front of 
the goddess shouts out before her the names of the private parts, and 
continues to shout until the car is drawn out of the village as far as the 
shed and tlie goddesses are placed on the raised seat built for them in it. 
Several cocoanuts are broken and two sheep are killed in front of the 
goddesses. The slaughtered sheep are carried round to tlie houses of all 
the leading villagers as an honour and are then brought back and kept 
near the car. A third sheep is killed and* the images are set on the car. 
The village officers and other loading men stand before the goddesses with 
folded hands while the people offer cocoanuts, plantains, dates, and other 
fruit, The offerings are taken charge of by the carpenter ministrants and 
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their assistants who stand on tlie car by the side of the goddesses. 
Incense is burnt before the goddesses and lighted camphor and iainps are 
several times waved round their faces. About eleven in tho morning with 
the leave of the fair committee the ministrant allows the car-dragging to 
begin. About hre hundred persona take hold of the ropes tied to the axle 
of the oar, two sheep are kiUed, and amid shouts and yells the car is slowly 
dragged along. As it passes people pray to the goddesses to guard them 
from cholera and small-pox. Every time some roughness on the road stops 
the (iar the goddesses are supposed to he dissatisfied, and a sheep or two are 
slaughtered. At every turn and corner of the public streets through 
which tho car is drawn a sheep is killed. As the car moves on carpenters 
masons and blacksmiths walk with it to clear the road. If any of them 
thinks that the goddes.ses are displeased ho calls to the committeo who 
order a sheep or two to be slaugliterod. In this way the car reaches the 
shed outside of the village. On reaching the shed the goddesses are taken 
down from the car. Two sheep are killed and the goddesses are placed on 
the scats prepared for thnm and flowers and rodpowder are laid on them. 
The laps of the goddesses are filh;d with rice, betelnuts and leaves, plantains, 
and a cocoanut. When the lap-tilling is over the people shout in praise of 
the goddesses. In the evening women of the A sidi caste, a subdivision of 
tlie MMig^lrs or Mungs, dress in fantastic clothes and dance before the 
goddesses singing their praises and telling their great deeds. The Asildi 
men beat drums and play music behind the women, while the Rdnigia 
continues to shout filthy words chiefly the names of the private parts. In 
front of the shed a piece of ground, about ten feet long and ten broad, is 
cowduiigod and ornamented with figures drawn with diflerent coloured 
powders. On tlie spot so decorated, about four o’clock on the Thursday 
morning, is brought the pattadakona or holy bufialo, who is supposed 
to represent Dayamava’s Mhdr husband.i Five or six Mddigdrs or 
Tanuer-s throw the buffalo on the ground and hold him down, Some by the 
legs and some by the horns and face. A Mddigdr comes with a long sharp 
knife and cuts the buffalo’s throat while another holds an earthen vessel 
to catch the blood. Next the vow buffaloes and one or two specially bought 
buffaloes are led before the idol. The head of each is cut from the body by 
repiiated blows with hatchets or sickles. When this is over one of tho legs 
of the holy buffalo is broken aiid put in its mouth and the head is cairied 
to a small grass hut called Matangi’s gudnala or cottage and laid in it. 
Several earthen lamps are lighted and one of them is set on tlie head of 
oacih of the buffaloes. A large quantity of rice is boiled and ,sot on one 
side ami tho body of the holy buffalo is cut in pieces. Tho front light 
shoulder is the perquisite of the Rinigia and is handed to him and the 
other parts are distributed among the village officers according to tho 
village custom. The village officers do not take those parts hut make them 
over to the TIolayas and Madigiirs. 'Tlie boiled rice, which was laid near 
the body of the holy buffalo is now mixed with a part of the buffalo’s 
blood and tho undigested food found in its stomach. Tho whole is put into 
baskets and tlio baskets are set on a cart. Two Miidigdrs strip themselves 
stark-naked and one of thorn sets on tho heads of the other tho pot 
filled with the holy buffalo’s Idood. Tho cart and the two naked MadigArs, 
followed by hundreds of people and about fifty sheep and some Madigdrs 
to slaughter them, go to a spot outside the village called tins hluludeva or 


^ The belief that the buffalo represents D-Vainava’s hushantl is perhaps a remin¬ 
iscence of the time when, as among the Orissa Khonda, with much the same rites, 
men uot buffaloes were the victims. Coiiqiare Maopherson’a Khenda, (if. 
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boundary. On reaching the spot one of the naked Madigars throws on tho 
ground part of tlie mixture in the baskets and sprinkles on tho ground a 
few drops from tho other’s blood-pot as oflerinj^ to the evil spirits who 
live on the boundary. A sheep is slaughtered and the party go round tlie 
village boundary till they come back to tho same spot. At every turn and 
comer of the village boundary a little boiled rice from tlie cart and a few 
drops from the blood-pot are thrown on tlic ground as offerings to spirits. 
While the party arc going round the village boundary the two naked 
Midigflrs suddenly fall insensible being possessed liy evil spirits. One or 
two sheep are slaughtered and the Madigars* recover. The Holayas take 
charge of the sheep, give the largo-st share to the two nuked MadigArs, and 
divide the rest among themselves. The whole party then return to the god¬ 
dess’ temple and the people go to their homes, bathe, and eat. On Thursday 
the third day of the fair the patil or headman, the barki or under-headman, 
and the Holaya or village messenger each take clay pots, draw red-white lines 
on them, fill them with rice Indian millet and wheat, dose their mouths with 
betel leaves and flowers, and lay them before the goddesses. Each of tho 
three ia given a woman’s robe and bodice as a present from the goddesses. 
The same evening large numbers come to the big shed. Some wrestle, some 
dance on long ropes and perform other athletic exercises, some sing songs, 
and some walk about looking at the fun, or joking and chatting with 
Sulcru, Basavi, and other courtezans. Maiiy are busy, buying different 
articles from the shops, or looking at As-idi wonum dancing. On Friday, 
which like Tuesday is sacred to the goddesses, the villagers lay 
cooked food or dry provisions before the goddesses, fill their laps 
with rice, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and a copper or silver coin, burn 
incense, and wave lighted lamps round their faces. During the evenings 
and nights of Saturday Sunday and Monday the rites performed on 
Thursday evening and nights are repeated, and on I'uesday as on Friday 
people offer the goddtjsses cooked food and dry provisions. Nothing 
special is done on Wednesday. On Thursday the goddesses are taken in 
procession to a spot outside of the villago. A plot of ground about two feet 
square is cowdunged and decked with devdees in coloured powdens, and a 
lamb is set on the squar*!, A member of a subdivision of the Holayas 
called PotrAjas, properly Pote-rAjas or buffalo-kings, strips hiujself naked, 
tie.s a few nim leaves round his U>ins, comes running like a tiger, pounces 
on tlie lamb, tears its throat, drinks the blood, .and runs olT with the 
carcass towards the village-boundary. 8ome of the Holayas, Madigiirs, 
and others pretend to run after him to catch and kill him. The Potrdja 
soon gets over the boundary and beyond the boundary he is safe. When 
the buffalo king’s lamb-slaying is over the goddesses are taken in procession 
to the village boundary. The Rdnigia comes forward, walks with the 
procession, and again in front of Dayaniava shouts foul words. As. soon as, 
the godd(!Sses arc taken out of the shed, the gra.ss hut called Mataugi’a 
cottage, is burnt to ashes, and, on the spot when; th<! hut stood, the heads, 
of the slaughtered hufi'aloes an; buried. When the goddesses reach the 
village boundary they are placed on a raiseil seat, and flowers, tiinneric, and 
redpowdorare rulibed on them. A curtain i.s drawn before the goddesses 
to show, as is said, that they have eiiU^red on a state of widowhood owing 
to the death of Dayaraava’s buffalo liushaiul. I'lie carpenter ministranta 
stand inside of the curtain, break the glass bangles on the goddesses’ 
wrists, strip them naked, take the redpowder off their brows, pull off 
their heads hands and legs, and put them into two baskets, an<l with 
mourning carry the baskets to the goddesses' temple and Jay them 
for three days in the idol room. The doors of the temple are locked 
from outside. On the third evening the rainistrant opens the temple 
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door, goos into tlio goddfisseg’ room, puts the pieces together, drosses them 
in now robes, marks their brows with redpowder, puts fresh bangles on 
tluiir wrists, decks them with flowers and ornaments, and surrounds them 
with lighted lamps. Many villagers come to tho temple, bow before the 
goddesses, offer them fruit, flowesrs, betelnuts and leaves, and silver or 
copper coins, fill their laps with rice, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and a 
silver or copper coin, burn ineenso before them, and wave lighted lamps 
round their faces. Prayers are offered to tho goddesses asking that tins 
village may be free from eholcra and small-pox, and that the villagers may 
have many children and plentiful harvests. All night long Asddi women 
dance and sing and Asddi men beat big drums and play pipes. The Rdnigia 
and the Potrdja join tho Asddis and keep up the merriment till daybreak. 
This merry-makii\g is called honnata or the golden play. The same night 
a new buffalo is brought and worshipped, turmeric and redjxiwder are 
rubbed on Ills forehead, nim loaves arc tied round his nock, and he is set 
free as tho holy buffalo of the goddess Uayamava, If this buffalo dies 
before the n<!xt fair a successor is at once chosen. 

The fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, money, and clothes presented 
to the goddesses on the lii-st day arc taken by the carpenter minisLrants. 
Under former governments the second day’s offerings were taken by 
government, now they are taken by the village husbandmen. Tho offer¬ 
ings made, on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth days are taken by tlio 
dmai the de.ttlfpdtuh the paid and the knlkaryd. Tho seventh and eighth 
day’s offoi-ings are distributed among tlic hereditary village servants and 
craftsmen as tho carpenter, tho blacksmith, • the potter, the llolaya, and 
tlie M/idigflr. The offerings made on tho ninth day are taken by the 
carjwuter miuistranta. 
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TiiJ! following account of the Dlnirwclr beliefs aiifl practices regarding 
spirit-possession and spirit-seizures is contributed by llAo Biiliiidur Tirmal- 
r/io Vonkatesh pensioned Small Cause Coui-t Judge, Dhdrwar : 

In the distidct of Dhdrwar, if a person causelessly Ivcops on crying 
laughing or weeping; if bespeaks freely and emptily on religious and 
other subjects of which he knows nothing ; if without ajiy apparent illness 
he eats nothing for days or over-eats without indigestion ; if he speaks 
in a language or repeats verses which ho is believed n(jt to know; if 
ehildreu get fits ; if grovm people strip themselves naked in public ; if a 
man suddenly becomes impotent or a woman is barren or itiisoarries ; if a 
person grows auddcmly dumb, faints or walks in his sleep ; they are 
believed to be possessed by a spirit. The lower classes btdievc that all 
forms of <Us<!ase are spirit attacks. When a disease puzzles a native 
leech either a Musalnnln Hakim or aHinduVaid, he fiusls the patient’s 
hand and says Bhutnddi or the fiend pulse, meaning that hecan do nothing 
and that a spirit-searer must be called in. If the exorcist fails the sick 
man’s friends take him to the English doctor. If he dies they say the 
English doctor and his English drugs killed him. The men most liable 
to spirit-attacks arc the impotent, the lustful, the lately widowed, 
bankrupts, sons and brothers of whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the 
unknowable, gluttons, and starvers. The women most liable to spirit attacks 
are girls, young womon who have lately come of age, young widows, idler-s, 
whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or gluttonous eaters, and all 
sickly women. Women are specially liable to spirit-attacks during their 
morrtbly sickiioss, during pregnancy, and in childbed, and men women 
and children are all apt to suffer when dressed in their best they go to 
gardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and healthy intelli¬ 
gent women are freer than others from spiril^attacks. 

From their earliest days Dhiirwdr children learn to believe in spirits- 
When a child erie,s its mother says ‘ There is a devil there. If you don’t 
keep quiet, he will carry you off.’ When they are a little older, their 
parents say ‘ Do not go under that tree, or to that house, it is haunted.’ 
All religious BrAhmans daily, after worshipping their chief gods and the 
spirits of their forefathers, before they eat, and after they have eaten, 
offer food and drink to the evil spirits with the rites known as baWwran 
or offering-makitig. The most popular Sanscrit books on spirits are the 
Twelfth Chapter of the Garudpuriln and the Tenth to the Thirteentli 
Chapters of the VilyupurAn. According to the Garudpurdn five classes of 
people become evil spirits. The eater of stale food becomes a pariushiUi or 
Icavings-eater; a fault-finder or tale-bearer becomes a suchtmukha or needle- 
faced ; an avoider of hungry BrAhmans becomes a sidhraga or angry demon; 
the proud and selfish becomes a rohalta or leaper ; and a rich neglecter 
of Brahmans Ijecomes a lekhaka or writer. Accordii>g to the Vdyu- 
purin t}H;ro are twenty-eight classes of spirits, fourteen male and foui-teeri 
female. Of the fourteen male spirits, seven are BbaifmarakshasXs 
or Brahman ghosts with big fearful faces, red smoke-coloured eyes, small 
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necks and thin bellies ; and seven are KushmXndas or headless trunks, 
with eyes on their shoulders and their necks welling blood ; and of the 
fourteen female spirits, seven are DXkhajjis and seven are 
SuXkiianis some of whom have heads like wolves tigers or kites, and 
of others the heads are not on their necks but on their knees, thighs, 
shoulders, waists, breasts, or palms. The food and drink of all is phleg^i, 
food-leavings, liuinan excrement, urine, and mouth-water. Spirits haunt 
empty and tumbledown houses, cesspools, atheists, the shameless, the 
proud, the lazy, the miserly, the crazy, the wrathful, despisers of parents 
and priests, over-sleepers, over-weepers, and women-ruled men. 

The every-day Dh6,rw!ir spirit beliefs differ greatly from those in the 
Sanscrit books. Spirits or ghosts are commonly known by the Sanscrit 
names of Bhut or the departed and Pisdeh or perhaps flesh-eatora 
and by the, Kdnarese name of Devva that is deity. The Dhdrwir 
people divide spirits into outside and house spirits. They do }iot 
greatly four outside spirits. Every held, house, and tree has its evil 
spirits but they also have their guardian spirits or devarus and the 
guardiatis arc the stronger. Some of the guardians are male spirits, others 
are females. The males arc known as Bharmappa, Kdllappa, and many 
other names; the couunonest female guardians are Tiakshmi, Kareva, 
Killava, and Kanuava. They live in shapeless stones daubed with white¬ 
wash and rod-earth in a corner of a field or in a house or under some big 
tree. On every no-moon day, over the male guardians, a few flowers and 
some sandalwood paste arc thrown, and a cocoanut is broken before them ; 
and over the female spirits, atones, turmeric, and redpowder aro also 
dropped. Sometimes the guardians trouble their owners, sending fever, 
headache, rheumatism, or other alight sickness. The owners fall before 
their guardiaiis and promise if they take away the sickness they will feed 
five or ten priests and their wives. When they get well they feed tlio 
priests and lay a waistoloth or a robe before the guardian, and themselves 
wear the robe as if it had never becji offered. When they have thesti 
sicknesse.s they say BJuirmajipa or Lukshimiavva hddtdne that is Father 
Brahma or Mother Lukshmi vexes us, and when they have paid their vow 
they say Bharmappaga madidivi that is Father Brahma is propitiated. 
Mardthis, sheph((rds, and other flesh eaters offer their guardians a sheep or 
a fowl and cook and eat the flesh. Many Musalmdn husbandmen have small 
shrines of saints in their fields, and worship them when they sicken. In 
this way three-fourths of the people worship guardians and think little of 
spirits. 

House spirits are the ghosts of house people who have died a violent 
or an unnatural death, or who have died with a wish unfulfilled. An old 
man who leaves a young wife is apt to come back, and so is a young 
woman who has had to leave a fine husband, nice children, and a comfort¬ 
able home. To keep away uneasy male ghosts special funeral rites aro 
perfonned; and to keep away a troublesome first wife's spirit the second 
wife wears a gold wire bracelet round lier right wrist and every year in 
the name of the dead wife feeds a Br^ihman woman whose husband is alive 
and gives her a robe and a bodice. This rite is called ya/fwi. To keep away 
evil spirits on all no-moon days throughout the year, BrAliinans, Jains, 
Liiigayats, Valshyas, and people of all castes offer cocoanuts, plantains, 
dates, or other fruit to evil spiril^stones, bum frankincense before them, 
and feed Briliinan, Ling4yat, or Musalmdn beggars. Sometimes a robe is 
offered and flesh eaters sometimes ofl'er a goat or a ft)wl. 

If a person fc.els uneasy or sick, the jw^ople of the house bathe him 
and make him walk a certain number of times round the house gods, and 
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Briihman and Lingdyat priests or Musalmin beggars are fed. If the 
patient is no better, some great priest or a Brahman is called in. He prays 
to God. If a Hindu, he waves camphor lights round the house gods five 
times and throws holy water on the patient, ho engraves mysterious 
letters and figures on copper plates, and ties them to the patient’s arm. 
If he is a Musalman, he bums frankincense before his panjds or hands 
locally supposed to represent the open palms of the martyrs Hassan and 
Hussen, fumigates the patient, writes holy versos from the KurAn on a 
piece of paper, and ties the paper to the patient’s neck. If these moans 
fail, the friend.s of the sufferer take him to an exorcist, who is called 
hhalhidsoava or spirit-scarer. Strong cunning men who care not to work 
set up as spirit-scarers, and people believe them. The power of scaring 
spirits is not hereditary. Some gain it by studying spirit-scaring books, 
by fasting on no-moon days, and by standing up to their necks iji cold 
water during eclipses and repeating verses in lionour of Vetal the ghost 
lord. The means generally used by professional spirit-scarers to care 
patients are to make them hold their heads in smoko made by burning 
chillies, rosin, snake skin, and peacotik feathers. 

Two methods of scaring spirits are practised in Dhdrwir, a Hindu 
plan and a Musalmdn plan. The Hindu exorcist cowdungs the ground, 
sprinkles quartz or rdngoli powder on the ground in the form of giants, 
corpses, scorpions, and snalres, places lights on the figures and makes the 
patient sit nttar them, throws ashes, cold water, or oil on the patient, 
breaks cocoanuts, repeats verses, and orders the spirit to tell its name. 
At last the patient, that is the spirit in the patient, tells its name, its 
liome, why it attacked the patient, and on what conditions it will leave. 
The friends and relations of the patient promise to fulfil the spirit’s 
conditions, and some patients recover. The MusalmAn plan differs little 
from this except that the spirit-scarer rej)eats versos from the Kur^n and 
kills a goat or a fowl. Both plans are held equally cflec.tive. Hindus 
generally call Hindu exorcists and Musalmdns Musalman exorcists, 

lit BankApur town are two famous LingAyat spirit-scarers, Fakirappa 
Sersangi a cotton mtTchant and SivaiingAppa the hereditary head or mamr 
leshetlii of the Bankapur LingAyats. Outside of FakirAppa’s house is a 
large pillar or devil post in which FakirAppa has imprisoned 1000 
evil spirits. The house is often crowded with groups of spirit-possessed 
people and their friends. In a pot are several slips of red and blue 
paper eatih slip about an inch broad and three inches long. Those papers are 
■of great virtue. They have been soaked in charmed water and with the 
help of spells have great power over spirits. There are also three largo 
boxes full of country medicines, a mortar and a pestle, and a pair of scales, 
for both FakirAppa and SivlingAppa admitted that they know a little 
medicine. When people come to be cured and all is ready FakirAppa and 
SivlingAppa ask Is any one suffering front evil spirits ? 

On one day svhen the writerwas present several people came foru'ard. The 
first was Gangavvn a LingAyat woman of about twenty. Her husband was 
with her. He complained that for six months his wife had been vexed by 
some evil spirit and begged FakirAppa and SivlingAppa to cast it front her. 
FakirAppa and SivlingAppa sjtoke to Gaiigavva, They warned her to tell 
the whole truth. If she told one lie, ti devil out of the devil post would 
punish her severely. In her natural voice Gaugawa complained that at 
times she had been hauntfid by evil spirits which would not allow her to 
speak, gave her inucli trouble, and severe bodily pain. FakirAppa and 
SivlingAppa gummed one of the charmed papers on her brow, Gangavva 
stopped speaking. They gummed a second piece of charmed paper on her 
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nose ; sho groaned as ff some ono was choking her. They applied a tliird 
piece to her chest ; she trembled violently as if in a hysteric lit, h’akir- 
appa and Sivlingiippa said that they had forced the evil spirit to show 
itself. They asked the spirit whether it was male or female. The woman, 
or rather the spirit in the woman, said sho was the gliost of a kinsw'oman 
of Gangavva’.s and had been haunting her for six months. They asked her 
if she would leave Goiigawa quietly or would prefer to be fon;(‘d, Sho 
said she would leave if a robo was given to Gangavva in her name. The 
husband agreed to give the robe. Fakirlippa told the spirit to swear 
she would leave Gangavva and to bow to the people. The sjiirit swore 
and bowed. Gangav-vo, who was still in a possessed state, was taken to the 
devil post and wa.s told to walk thrice round it. At the end the spirit 
said I have left Gangavva and am in the post. The charmed papers were 
taken off Gangavva’s brow, nose, and chest. She regained her usual look, 
and said she felt easy and free from pain. Fahirtlppa gave her three 
opening powders and told her to take one every day. Gangavva and her 
husband went homo happy. 

The next patient was aMusalraan woman Fatiinah thirty-live years old. 
She was married and her husband was with her. During the last nine 
months at night a spirit had at times come to her, pulled off her clothes, 
and beat and squeo/.ed her. Fakirippa gummed a charmed paper on her 
brow, She «;oasodto .spe.ak. "When a second charmed pa])cr was gurnimal 
on her nose she groaned, fell ojx the ground, .and writted as if she was Ixdng 
beaten. When tho charmed paper was put on lier chest Fatimah, or 
ratlier the spirit, said sho was a female and for nine moTiths had been 
troubling FathiiSih at night. Fakir/qjpa said ‘ Will you leave Fatimah 
or .sliall I let loose one of n»y big spirits on you.’ She said ‘ No Sir, No Sir, 
do not kill me. I fail at your feet. Pardon me, T will leave Fatiindh at 
once if she gets a silver armlet worth £\ (Es. 16) and wears it on 
her right arm in my naxiie.' Fatiimih’s husltand agreed to buy the armlet 
and the spirit (iroinised to leavo at once. FatimAli was riiad(i to walk 
round tho devil post. The spirit, ns in Cangavva’s ease, cried ‘ I have left 
Fatimah and am in the post’ Fatimah caiiio to herself, said sho felt free, and 
went olT with her husband. In neither case did Fakiriippa or Sivlingapi>a 
take any foe or present. Fakiriippa and Sivlingiippa keisp a register 
showing, with the names and homes of the patients and tlie dates, about a 
thousand cases in which they have scared evil spirits without any charge. 

Privately and alone the writer asked FakirAppa and Sivliiigiippa how 
they could coTtipel evil spmits to talk and conffiss and come out. Fakiriippa 
and Sivlingiippa both said ‘ There are no evil spirits. It is somo 
sickness of the, body or of the mind that makc.s pcojile axid their friends 
think they are haunted by spirits. It is no use telling the people this. 
The only plan is to humour them, declare you can scare spirits, and order 
them into the post,’ They added that they were generally able to give the 
people some medicine to help them. 

In Dhdrwar when an exorcist fails to drive out a spirit, the patient is 
taken to some holy place or shrine famous for its spirit-scaring powers. 
Among such shrines are HanumAn’s temples at Kurubgatti in Die 
Dhlirw^ subdivision and at Kadarraamlali in the llflnebcnriur subdivision, 
Sattia Bodha Svarni’s shrine in S^vanur, and other minor places in 
Dharw^r. When those local shrines fail the patient is taken to somo 
distant holy place, the shrine of the saint Vader^ja Sviini at Swadi in 
Kanara, of the saint Raghvendra Svami at Mantriilaya in Belari, to 
Narsobd's vildi near Mira), to Paiidharpur, to Kolhapur, to Tirupati in 
North Arkot, and to Rameshvar in the south of India. At those holy places 
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the patient is made to bathe daily, to walk a certain number of times 
round the temple or round a piinpal tree, or to bow before the idol or tree 
a' hundred or more times, or to roll round the temple tree five or seven 
times a day. Some patients perform these exercises in wet clothes, 
Brdhtnan or Lingayat priests or Musalmdn beggars and other poor people 
are also fed. 

Within the last fifty years especially in DhirwAr, Hubli, Gadag, and 
other large towns, spirit attacks have grown much less common and much 
less severe. An increase of intelligence due to letter writing and travel 
has perhaps helped the people to shake off some of the load of their 
hereditary dread of ghosts. But more and more regular food, cleaner 
water, warmer clothes, airier houses, and cleaner surroundings have 
probably done more to help the people to throw off spirit-attacks. 
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WRESTLING HOUSES.i 

An interesting feature of DhAr-wAr life is its Wrestling-Houses or 
Gardimanis. The word comes from giardi (K.) athletic exercise, and 
mani (K.) house. It corresponds to the Sanskrit malla-ijriha and the 
Persian Idtimhhdna. 

The sporLhouse is an old Hindu institution. In one of these, dressed in 
woman’s clothes, Bhim, the giant Pdndhav, wrestled to the death with 
Kichaka who had insulted the sister-wife Draupadi. The PurAns also 
have many references to these wrestling pita and their exercises. 

In DliArwAr in the east, and to a less extent in the west, every town 
and large village has its sport-house, and large towns often have several, 
In the eastern plain from the outside the sport-house looks like a flat 
roofed building about seven feet high, In the wet west, where they arc 
rare, a tiled roof is built over the flat roof. In all cases the outer walls 
are whitewashed aitd the c-omers picked out with red. In many colours 
<ind sizes are figures of huntsmen, on foot and on horse, with spears and 
guns, shooting tigers and other wild animals, and wrestlers in fierce 
struggle. There are no windows and only one doorway with a strong 
wooden door. The top of the doorway runs two or three feet above the 
line of the roof and is coloured red, green, yellow, and blue. Along the 
sport-housft wall is a raised earthen bench about two feet high and two 
feet broad where visitors sit and sing and smoke. 

In front of the sport-house is a space for open-air wrestling. A strong 
door, the only opening in tho walls, about 2^' x 3', opens on three narrow 
steps which lead about four feet down to tho floor. The house, whose 
wails are daubed with red earth, is about ten feet broad, oighteen long, 
and ten high. It is divided into three rooms each about six feet broad 
and ten feet long. Except one dim lamp all is dark as during exercise 
the door is always carefully closod. On one side of tho house, on a seat 
two feet broad and three feet high, are clubs weighted with lead, stono 
weights, and iron-chains fastened to a stout bar. In a niche in one of the 
walls are the guardians of the house a small figure,of the monkey god 
HanuniAn, and of the Panja or All’s Hand. Before the guardians is a 
censer in wliich frankincense is burnt. Thursday is tho MusalmAn and 
Saturday tho Hindu guardian's great day. On Thursday all athletes 
burn frankincense before the Hand or Pamja, throw a flower garland over 
it, and offer rod sugar. On Saturday all Hindu athletes bathe, go to the 
god Hanumdri, throw themselves before tho image, offer sandalwood paste 
and flowers, wave burning frankincense, and lay fruits or other eatables 
before the guardian. Some red earth (sailed kdvi (K.) is kept in a corner 
of the room and rubbed on the wrestlers’ bodies when they perform. 
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Youths who attend sport-housos arc known as gardimani hvlagas or 
sport-house boys. Except the depressed classes who have sport-houses of 
their own, boys of all castes Brdhmans, YAnia, .Tains, Lingdyats, 
MarAthAs, aiid Musalm^ns attend the village sport-house. Boys begin to 
attend sport-houses about ten and go on till they are thirty or more. Athletes 
and boys when in training are well fed. TIioso whose caste rules allow it 
eat flesh. Those who cannot eat flesh take specially large quantities 
of sugar and clarified butter. Boys and men of all classes when in 
training are careful to drink a pint of milk every day, and soak over¬ 
night gram in water and eat it in the morning, and, if they can afford it, 
eat dates soaked overnight in clarified butter. Boys who arc fond of athletic 
exercises do not marry till they aro twenty-five and even tlieii, if they 
are champions, they do not live with their wives. A cham])ion who has 
been beaten once or twice generally gives up wrestling ai>d begins to live 
with his wife. For a month before the yearly cliallenge meetiitg the 
champion lives on rich food. The winner generally gels a handsome 
prize, a bracelet, a turban, or a waktcloth. The usual yearly challenge 
meeting is held in October on the day before Dasara. On the day of the 
meeting one or two sheep are slain in front of the guardian Hand, and the 
heads and legs are buried under a stone slab in front of the Hand, and the 
rest is eaten by Musalmdns Marithsls and other flesh-eaters. Brdhm^na 
Lingdyats and Jaina who may not touch flesh, feast on fruit and sweet¬ 
meat. Anything that is over is buried in a corner of the sport-house. 
When at exercise the athlete wears a tight pair of short drawers and a 
waistband tightly wrapped round the waist and one end passed between 
the legs and tightly tucked behind. When resting or before beginning a 
contest they sometimes cover themselves with a cloak. All articles worn 
by athletes are washed in red-earth water. Tho hours are four to six 
in the morning and eight to ten at night. As soon as a boy etiters a 
gymnasium he takes off his head-dress, jacket, and other clothes except 
the tight drawers and the waistband. Eight to ten stand in one line and 
eight to ten in another line opposite to them. Each catches his right arm 
with his hollow left hand and smites it near the shoulder several times, 
making a loud noise. This is called shaddd hodiyona or shoulder-smiting. 
They then touch the ground with their toes and palms and move their bodies 
backwards and forwards without bending the knees, if possible stretching 
BO far that the nose can touch the ground. This is called by Hindus 
the devwrdsdm or god’s exercise and by MusalmAns Maula AU’s sdm or the 
prophet All’s exercise. While performing exercises at each motion of his 
body, tho loader keeps shouting short unmeaning sentences in wliich the 
names of Bhim and the prophet Ali occur and the rest repeat the shout 
and copy tho movement, The last words of every couplet or triplet are in 
rhyme. They also stand and walk on their hands and sit down and 
rise more than a hundred times. They jump and turn double somersaults. 
They perform with clubs, lift weights, and climb greasy poles, and 
generally end by wrestling in couples. 

At the challenge meetings the champions rub their bodies with rod 
earth, tie an amulet or evil-scarer to one of their arms, and hide 
themselves under a dirty robe Or a blanket in case any sorcerer or evil-eye- 
shonlfl sap their powers. 

Girls of the prostitute class and professional athletes, learn athletic 
exercises in their homes, but do not go to public sport-houses. They wear 
tight drawers from the waist to tho knee, and small bodices. When they 
ore grown they perform in public but never wrestle. When a girl 
performs in public she wears a bodice and robe like an ordinary woman. 
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with one or two differences. She passes the skirt of the robe so tightly 
back between her feet that the leg is bare up to the knee, and, instead of 
drawing the other end of the robe over the chest and head, she binds it 
tightly round the waist. Besides the tight bodice over the breasts she 
passes a bright kerchief over the right and under the left shoulder and 
ties it tightly behind the neck, fastening the two lower ends of the tippet 
to the robe at the waist one at each side. As soon as the performance is 
over she unties the kerchief and draws the upper end of her robe over her 
shoulder and head. Girls perform the same exercises as men except that 
they never wrestle. 
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Rangoli, the word used for the quartz linos and pictures which prudent 
iiousewives sprinkle in front of their house doors, is said to mean the 
brilliant line from the Sanskrit ramj colour and amili a row. The orthodox 
explanation of the sprinkling of these linos and figures, as well as of white¬ 
washing cowdunging and tying strings of mango leaves in houses, is that 
it is for beauty, because God dwells in the house. 

The best rangoli is made by pounding white quartz into powder. Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while Brahmans are in a pure 
atate after bathing, or whou they have not bathed, in the absence of 
quartz powder, rice-flour may be used. In addition to the white lines, dots 
or figures of yellow, red, black, green, and blue powder are also occasionally 
used. Tho yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinary 
guldl of rice or rdgi flour dyed with red sandors, tho green is from the 
ground dried leaves of the .^schynomene grandiflora, the black is ground 
charcoal, and the blue is indigo. Every day linos, dots, and figures are 
drawn on the floors of all Brdhman houses, three, four, or five straight lines 
parallel to the walls of rooms and verandas. Cross lines, circles with a dot 
in tho centre, and elaborate figures are also drawn. On groat occasions 
elaborate tracery and figures of men, animals, and trees arc drawn. On 
Ndgar-ehaut or the Cobra’s Fourth, that is the bright fourth of Skrdmn or 
August-September, Brihmansy in addition to making the usual figures, draw 
and worship single, double, and twisted forms of snakes sprinkled in quartz 
powder. Curing the lending days of the DivdU feast, the dark 14th and 
15th of Ashvin or Octobor-Novembor, and during the bright half of Kdrtik 
or l^ovember-Bocoiiiber, all Hindus sot what they call the Pandim, five 
cowdung cones two or three inches high and about the same round tho 
foot, outside to tho right and left of the threshold, and on tho top of the 
outer liouse door. Round each cowdung cone they draw double or 
treble white and red lines, set a flower of the kumbal (K.) Cucurbita 
hispida gourd on each of the cowdung cones, and throw over all 
turmeric and redpowder. On the marriage day of Vishnu and the tulsi 
plant, that is tho evening of the bright twelfth of Kdrtik or November- 
December, and when Lakshmi tho goddess of wealth comes in Shrdvan or 
August-September, besides the usual quartz figures, gopad or cow’s foot¬ 
prints are sprinkled with rangoli powder all along the ground from the outer 
threshold of the house to the shrine which has been made ready for the god. 
When feasts are given in the open air, in front of and on each side of tho 
board on which each guest sits, lines and arches arc drawn in quartz and 
redpowder. On birth, marriage, and other festive occasions, and when 
entertainments are given elaborate quartz powder figures are traced. On 
occasions of deaths, funeral ceremonies, yearly mind-rites or mind-dinners, 
no quartz lines, dots, or figures are drawn, except that at dinners in 
honour of saints a little quartz powder is occasionally used. No special 
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quartz figures are drawn on no-moon or full-moon days. The cowdunging 
of the ground and the drawing of fearful quartz powder figures is an 
important part in most exorcisms. 

The great tracers of quartz powder figures, forming them simply by 
letting the powder drop from between the thumb atjd fingers, are 
Brahman women. No Brihman woman during her monthly sickness, for 
three months after childbirth, or when in mourning may draw quartz 
lines. Jains use Rangoli like Brahmans, and Marithds use it on special 
occasions. Some, but not all Lingdyats, draw a few lines every day in their 
houses. On moon-light nights and on great occasions, Lingdyats draw 
long double lines of dots, alternately of lime and water and red earth, and 
dine or play close by these lines. Lingdyats also draw one or two lines of 
quartz powder along the edge of the grave before burying the body, 
Pdrsis, like Hindus, decorate their house fronts by stamping them with 
quartz powder plates. Musalmdns and Native converts to Christianity 
are the only persons who do not use quartz decorations, Formerly the 
traceries were all made by letting the powder slip between the thumb and 
the fingers. Of late years tubes and plates with upturned edges pierced 
witlv designs have been filled with powder and either rolled or stamped 
over the place to be decorated. 
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Abbig’eri : village, 648. 
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Adibanjigars : traders, lie. 

Adulteration of Cotton ; 294-295. 

Adnr ; village, temple, inaoriptions, 648-G49. 
Advichanchars : forest wanderers, 193. 
Agasalerus ; see Sondrs. 

Age Details : 46. 
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Ainiti ; 443, 447 note 3, 448. 
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Bdndekars -. traders, 125. 

Bangarhdrds : Musalmdnbangle-sellors, 233-234 
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Banjigs : traders, 122-123. 
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siege of (1676), 408 ; survey, 498-502, 548-651; 
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Barrett : Mr. H., 27 note 1. 
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233. 
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Belvatgi ; village, temple, 657. 

Belvatti : olil village, temple, inscriptioM, 657. 
Benkankond ; village, temple, inscriptions, 657- 
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Bergi : Mardtha-Telugu cavalry, 408. 
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Betel Vine: 303. 
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Bhangis : scavengers, 214. 

BJliskarriv : rebel chief of Nargund (1858), 434 
438, 779, 787. 

Bhatyirds ; Musalm^n cooks, 244. 

Bhayih.^ : village, temple, inscriptions, 658. 
BhilQr£7 N&dgir = a rebel (1858), 434-435. 
Bhois : litter-bearers, 185-186, 

Bidarkatti village, templej inscription, 658. 
Bldtilialla ; see GangJlvali. 


Chdtdlis : see Satinis. 

Chaiidaddmpar': village, temples, inscriptions, 
390, 659. 

ChelvddiS : servants, 186. 

Chkapardlialli ; village, temple, 660. 

Chhatris ; see Killikiatars. 

Chikanji : village, temple, inscriptions, 660. 
Cbikkaaarti: village, 660. 

CMkkerur = village, pond, temples, inscriptions. 


Bigha: 459. 

Bijdpur : fall of (1686), 409, 441-442. 

Bijdpur Kings : (1489-1686), 406-409. 

Bijvari: 441, 453 and note 4. 

Bilejddars : weavers, 163-166. 

Birds : 40-41. 

Births and Deaths: 624 - 625. 

Blanket-weaving; 380-381. 

Bohords : Musalmdns, 235 - 236. 

Bokydpnr : temple at, 658. 

Borrowers : 326 - 328. 

Boundaries: i. 

Brdhmaus: 66-101. 

Bridges: 347-348. 

British : land administration (1818-1884), 453 -597. 
Budbndkis : fortune-tellers, 200-201. 

Burgess : Br, J., 660 note 2, 713 note 2,775 note 1. 
Burhdn-ud-din : Maisur general (1786), 415. 
Bussy ! French general (1755), 656, 790*798. 
Byadarus : Bodars. 

Byad DAsdrs = husbandmen, 133. 

Byddgi : town, trade centre, 354, 658. 

Bydhatti: town, temple, inscriptions, copper¬ 
plates, 658 - 659. 


Canals : 263-265. 

Capitalists *- 319. 

Carpet-weaving: 378-379. 

Carriers: 368. 

Cattle Disease: C24. 

Census Details : 45-48. 

Cesses ; 470. 

Chabhi : village, temple, inscription, 659. 

Chdhur : » land measure, 441. 

Chdlikars = 442 and note 2, 447 -449. 

Chalmati : village, temple, 659. 

Chalukyas ; Early and Western (510 ■760), 391. 
Chdlnkyas : Western (973-1190), 393-396. 
Chdmbhdrs ; see Samagirs. 

Change of Crops : 267 - 268 . 

Channing : American cotton planter (1845), 290. 

Chaplin : Mr., Collector of the MarAtha country 

(1818), 432. 

Charles : Mr. F. L., 42 note 3 ; 254 note 1 ; 272 
note 1 ; 319 note 1 ; 434 note 5 ; 665 note 4; 720 
note 6. 


660. 

Chillies: 280-281. 

Chin Mulgnnd : village, temple, inscriptions, 660. 

Chitpdvans : see Konkanasth BrAbmans, 

Chitragdrs : see JingArs. 

Cholera ; (1818), 433, 589, 590, 622 an^ note 2. 

Christians: 249-251, 746-46. 

Chundris : see SunnAgArs. 

Cipher Mumbers : 321 and note 1. 

Civil Courts: (1818-1883), 698-599. 

Civil Suits: (1870-1882), 599-601. 

Climate: 13-17. 

Cocoa Palms = 303. 

Communities: 49.50. 

Condition: of the district (1790), 418-419; (1800), 
421; {1813-1817), 426 ; of SAvanur (1792), 800- 
802. 

Copper and Brass : working in, 381. 

Cotton: area, varieties, climate, soil, watering, 
changes, manure, tillage, crossing, diseases, out¬ 
turn, improvements aud experiments (1819-1883), 
281-302. 

Cotton Commission : (1863), 295; (1874), 299. 

Cotton Frauds Act IX (1863): 295, 

Cotton Trade (1829 1884) = 359-365, 

Courtezans: 189-193. 

Cousens : Mr. H., 653 note 2 , 770 note 1, 

Craftsmen: 145-163. 

Crime: 503. 

Oriminal Classes • 503. 

Crop Area: 272-273- 

Crystal and Company ; Messrs., 300- 30i. 

Currency: 310-321- , , 

Customs : birth, pregnancy, marriage, and death, 
73-80, 94, 100, 111-115.119, 127, 128,134, 135, 
142, 149, 154, 15.?, 166, 174, 191, 195, 202, 212, 
213, 215, 216. 

D. 

Dambal: lake, 260; recovered from Dbundhia 
VAgh by Colonel Wellesley (1800), 424 ; survey, 
492-498, 537-547 ; town details, temples, fort,, 
inscriptions, history, 660-665. 

Ddsdrs - husbandmen, 132-134. 

Dayamava ; village goddess, temples, image, wor¬ 
ship, fair, 807 - 812. 

Depressed Classes: 213 - 221 , 
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Deshastb Br&hmans = 56-02. 

Dev&ngfB: weavers, 166.167> 

Devar Hubli : village, 665. 

Devddsaa: K»hetrid£lsa8. 

Bevgiri : village, temples, inscribed copperplates, 
665-666. 

Devgiri TidAVS: Hindu kings (1187-1320), 400- 
401. 

Dharma : river, 6. 

DMrwAr: town, siege (1573), 408 ; (1765), 412 j 
(1790), 417-418; capture (1778), 413; captured 
by Colonel Munro (1817), 427 ; survey, 518-521, 
568-577; subdivision details, boundarios, area, 
aspect, hills, soil, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 628 - 630; town details, aspect, fort, divi¬ 
sions, suburbs, population, bouses, roads, man^e- 
mont, municipality, water-supply, reservoirs, 
cisterns, wells, markets, industries, objects, 
memorial tablets, civil station, cantonment, his¬ 
tory, 666-711. 

Dhobis : Musalmdn washermen, 245. 

Dhondhn Pant dokhale : Alaritha governor of 
the Bombay Karnitak, (1796-1800}, 419, 420, 
422-423. 

Dhors : tanners, 214, 

Dbnndia vigh: Maritha freebooter, his rise; 
plunders Dh^rwAr, but is driven back (1794) ; in 
prison till 1799; released and driven to Dh4rw4r 
by Colonel Stevenson; defeated by Dhnndu Pant 
Gokliala ; enters Kolhipur service; again master 
of Dh4rw4r; his success; defeats aud, kills 
Gokhalc; pursued by Colonel Wellesley; driven 
out of Dh4rw4r; surprised and killed (1800), 
419-425, 

Dhuadshi: trade centre, 356, 7H. 

Didgar ; village, temple, inscriptions, 712, 

PiffflftSfifl * 622 s 

Disorders: (1795-1800), 420; (ISOO-J803), 426. 

Dispensaries = 623. 

Disturbances; (1857 -1858), 434-438, 

Doctrines : Lingdyat, 105-106. 

Dombars : wanderers, 193. 

Domestic Animals : 37 - 38. 

Dnpleix : French general (1750), 795. 

Durga Devi Famine : (1396), 404. 

Durgava : village goddess, 807. 

E. 

Earth-salt ; making of, 388, 

Ebden ; Mr. E. J., 315, 

Edlabad*. holy well, fair, 712. 

EUiot : Sir Walter, 389. 

Elphinston : Mr. J., 42 note 3. 

Exchange Bills: 322. 

Excise : 006 - 607. 

Exotics : 36 -37. 

Experimental Farm : 305 - 3oe, 

Exports: 359-360. 

■» 98-104 


P- 

Fairs: 357, 721, 762, 777, 789-790; Dayamava’s 
great, 808-812. 

Famines: 306-318. 

Farm Stock; 256-257. 

Fasts and Feasts : 69 - 73 

Fazl-lllla : Maisur General (1765), 411 -412. 

Fenton : Lieutenant L. L., 40 note 1. 

Ferns: 36. 

Ferries ; 348 ■ 349. 

Field Tools: 268-270. 

Finance: 606-611. 

Fish : 42 - 44. 

Fleet : Mr. J. F., 389- 
Floor-cloths : weaving of, 379-380. 

Forbes Royle : Dr. (1849-1868), 294-295, .369-372. 
Forests: 27 -.33. 

Forts : 649, 653, 662, 667-668, 713, 723. 730-731, 
766, 771 and note 2, 773, 776-777, 780. 
Frederick = Lieutenant-Colonol, died at Dhdrw&r 
(1792), 418. 

G- 

G'adag: trade centre, 354 ; sub-division details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, soil, hills, olimato, water, 
stock, crops, people, 630-632, town details, fort, 
temples, hero-stones, insoriptions, history, 390, 
712-720. 

Galagndth : village, temples, inscriptions, 7S0. 
Galla Ddsdrs : husbandmen, 132. 

Glanga : dynasty, 390 and note 6, 

Gangdvali: river, 8. 

GdnigdrS : Lingiyat oil-makers, 167. 

Gdo Kasdbs : beef butchers, 239. 

Garag : town, 720. 

Gardens : 302 - .305, 

Qardimani : wrestling houses, 818-820. 

Garton : Captain, defeated the Pendhdris (1317), 
430. 

Ganndis : Musalmdn bricklayers, 241. 

Gavandis : masons, 146'147. 

Gavlis : cowherds, 179 -180. 

Gejjihalli : village, temple, inscriptions, 720. 
Geology : granito, transition rocks, old rod sand¬ 
stone, trap rooks, iron-bearing clay-stone, 8 -13. 
Girls’ Schools : 613. 
j Ginning : 366 - 374. 

I Glass Bangles : making of, 385. 

Golak Brdhmans; 92. 

Gold : 18 -25 ; working in, 381. 

Golldrs : beggars, 201-203. 

Gondhalgdrs : beggars, 203-205. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 203. 

Grasses: 36. 

i Gudgudddpur: temple, fair, municipality, 720- 
r 722. 

Gudgudi : village, temple, inscriptions, 722. 
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Garjara; tradors, 116. 

Guraa ; spiritual guides, 108. 

Gnttal : town, temples, reservoir, iuscriptionfl, 722. 

H. 

Haidar Ali : (17(!2-1782) • overran Dhilrwdr 

(1764); is driven buck (L76S); again master of 
Dhirwiir (1776-1782), 411-414. 

HsjAnas : Musalmin barbers, 24G. 

Ealdlkhors Musalmdn scavengers, 246. 
Halepdiks : husbandmen, 134-135. 

Hallur : place of interest, 722. 

Hamgi : village, 722. 

Hdngal: survey, 505-509, 551 -5.55; subdivision 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 
stock, crops, people, 632 - 634 ; town, fort, temples, 
inscriptions, history, 389, 722-725. 

Haralhalli : village, temples, inscriptions, in¬ 
scribed copperplate, 725. 

Harogop s village, temple, inscription, 726. 
Hasldrs ; huBbandmen, 135-136, 

Hatgdrs ; see Uevings. 

Hats : making of, 380. 

Hatti Mattur : village, inscription, 726. 

Havdla ; 465, 469 and note 8. 

Havangi j village, temple, inscriptioha, 726. 
Hayasbhdvi = village, hero-stone, 726. 

Hiveri: Uuki 259-260; town, trade centre, 355- 
350, 726-727. 

Eebli : town, 440, 727. 

Heggeri : village, temple, inscriptinna) 727. 
Heldvars ■- beggars, 206. 

Herebidri : village, temple, inscriptions, 727. 
Hereditary officers = 464-465. 

Herur ; village, temple, hero-stone, 727. 

HiUs: 3-5. 

Hire B&sur : village, temple, inscriptions, cave, 

727. 

Hirebend^eri ; village, temple, inscriptions, 728. 
Hirehalla : river, 7. 

Hirehalli : village, 728. 

Hirekerur : village, pond, temples, inscriptions, 

728. 

Hirekurvinavarus : weavers, 168 -169. 

Himr ; villsge, temple, inscription, 728. 

Hiwen Thsang •- Chinese pilgrim, (629-645), 391 
and note 4. 

Holay^S : depressed classes, 214-216. 

Holdings : 250, 

Holianveri ; village, temple, inscription, 728. 
Hombal : village, temples, inscriptions, 728. 
Hoshalli ; village, temple, inscriptions, 728. 
Hospital: 622 . 

Hosur: village, tomplcs, inscription, 728-729. 
Houses : 47 - 48. 

Hoysala BalUls ; Hindu kings (1 137 ■ 1210), 399- 
400, 


Hubli : trade centre, 354 ; sack of (1673), 409 ; 
survey, 487-490, 531-530 ; subdivision details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, soil, climate, water, stock, 
crops, people, 634 - 636 ; town details, position, 
divisions, forts, subdivisious, population, houses, 
roads, trade, cotton mill, shops, markets, manage¬ 
ment, municipality, water-supply, dispensary, 
schools, library, places of worsliip, old temple, 
inscription, monasteries, mosques, Cemeteries, 
history, 729-761. 

HugdtS : flower sellers, 147 -148. 

Hulgur : fair, 761 -762. 

Hulihalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 762. 
Hul-mdr : land measure, 440 and note 2, 
Hnrlikop : village, temple, inscriptions, 762. 
Huvinsigly ; village, temple, inscriptions, 762. 
Hnyigol -■ village, inscriptions, 762. 

Huns : 319 note 4, 440 and note 4. 

Hursul: 448. 

Husbandmen: 132-145; 252 - 253 . 

I. 

Ilgerus : palm-tappers, 148-149, 

Imports; 358-359. 

Improvements and Experiments: Cotton 

(1819-1883), 286-302. 

Indian Millet; 273-274. 

Infirm People; 623. 

Ingalgundi : village, temple, inscription, 762. 

I Ink making; 387. 

Insects: 41-42. 

Instruction: 612-621. 

Insurance; 322. 

Interest = rates of, 326. 

Investments : 323-324. 

Iron: 25. 

Iron-smelting; 381 -382. 

' Irrigation = 257-265. 

i IstarerUS : silk weavers and dyers, 169-170, 

Iz&fa Taufer : extra cesses, 443. 

J. 

Jacob : Sir LeGrand, 436. 

Jails : 605. 

Jains: traders, JIG-119. 

J akbandcb&rya : story of, 390 and note 2, 650. 
Jalgdrs ; gold washers, 22-24, 149-150. 

Jambus ; depressed classes, SeeHolayis, 
Jangams: Lingdyat priests, 108-115. 

Jing^rS : saddle-makers, 151. 

Jogerus : beggars, 208-209. 

Joyner : Mr. R. B. 722 note 1, 723 note 1, 765 
note 1, 771 note 2, 772 notes 1 and 4, 786 note 1. 

K. 

Kdbdligdrs : beggars, 209-210. 

I Eachivi : village, temples, inscriptions, 762, 
Eadambas: Hindu kings (000), 390-391. 
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K^d&mbftB : Banav^si and Hdngal chiefs (1068- 
1203), 401. 

Eadappa, : origin of the Kawibs of, 793. 
SadarmaiLdalgi : village, temple, inacriptions, 
762-763. 

Eadris : aee Satiinis, 

Zadur ; village, 763. 

Edgneli •• village, temples, inscriptions, 763. 
Edkars: Musalm^ins, 238-2.39. 

Eaknr : village, inacriptiun, 763. 

Ealackuris : Hindu kings (1161-1184), 397--398. 
Ealdigars : Musalm^u tinners, 234. 

Ealaa ^ village, market, temple, inscriptions, 763. 
Ealghatgi : sub-diviaion details, boundaries, .area, 
aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 636 - 638; town, 764. 

Ea'lydn : village, tomb, inscription, 764. 

Eaiuat : 462 and note 5. 

Edmitia ; husbandmen, 136-137. 

Edmdheau.; village, temple, weir, 704. 

Kammdrg ; hlack-smitha, 151-152. 

Kaaclliiieglur : village, inscription, 764. 

Eanjars ; Musalmdn poulterers, 216 - 247 
Eanueshvai': village, inscriptions, 764. 

Kaaoj Erdlimans: 93-95. 

Eanvalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 764. 
Ednva Brdboiaiis: 92 - 93 . 

Kanvisidgeri •• village, temple, inscriptions, 764 
Kappatgudd .• hill range, 4. 

Karadgi; village. 764. 

Karajgi : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 638-640 ; town, 764-765. 

Eaihdda Brdhmans: 95. 

Kdrwdr Cotton Company; 301. 

Easbans •. Mnaalmiu dancing girls, 248 - 249, 
Easbins ; atnimpets, 192 - 193. 

Eattgnta •• 447 and note 6, 462, 

Ebatris ■ weavers, 170-171. 

Eillikiatars = fishers and pliiyers, 152-153. 

Kirgeri ■■ village, temple, 765. 

Eod: survey, 512-517} 559-568; sub division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, hills, 
climate, water, stock, crops, people, 640 - 642; 
village, 765. 

Eodmagi : village, temples, inscriptions, 76.5. 

Eolnr : village, temple, inscriptions, 765. 

Eomtis : traders, 130-131. 

Eonkanastb Brdhmans = 95 - 96. 

Konnur : village, temple, 766. 

Eoranballi ; village, old weir, 76.5. 

EoravdrS ; wanderers, 194-195. 

Kosktis : Bee Sills. 

KotegarS ; depressed classes, 217 - 218. 
Kotumachgi ■■ village, temple, inscriptions, 765. j 
Erishnardya: 440 and note 2. 


Eshetriddsas ; beggars, 207 ■ 208 . 
EndavakdligdrB : husbandmen, 137 - 138. 

. Etidla: village, 766 - 766. 

Enmadvati: river, 6 - 7. 

EnmbbdrB : potters, 153-156. 

Ennebigdrs 1 see Kfimitis. 

Kimtal: country, 397 and note 1. 
Euntanbashalli: village, 766. 

Enrddpur village, temple, 766. 

Enrgi; 441 and note 5, 459. 

Eurtkoti ■■ village, temples, inscriptions, coiipCT- 
plate, 766. 

Eui'ubars : shepherds, 180 - 182. 

Kurubar Q-nrus ; shepherd teachers, 181 -182. 
Kurvinshetis : we.averH, 171 -172. 

Kusugal: village, cotton experiments, fort, 297- 
299, 766 - 767. 

L. 

Labbeys ; Musalmin traders, 236 - 237. 
Labourers; 329. 

Labour Mortgage; 329 -330. 

Ldds : traders, 119-121. 

Ldd KasdbS ; mutton butchers, 241 - 242. 

Ldd Suryavanshis : butdiers, 156. 

Lakkuudi: town, temples, inscriptions, 390, 767 - 
770. 

Lakshmesbvar: town, 390. 

Laud: acfjuisition (1817- 1858), 4.39 ; Anegundi 
(13.33- 1573), 439-441 ; Bijipur (1573-1686), 
441-442; Sivanur (1686-1752), 442-443 ; 

Mar.1this (1752 -1817), 443 453 ; British (1818 - 
1884), 453 - 455 :(1818 -1823 ) 455 - 457, 460, 465 ; 
sheuanadk (1821), 457 ; land measures (1821), 
458x469 ; survey (1821), 459-460; condition 
( 1821 ), 460, 46,3 ; (1821). 461. 405 - 467 ; tenures 
(1821), 462; slavery (1821), 463; staff (1821)^ 

463- 464, and (1884), hereditary officers (1821), 

464- 465 -revenue system (1821), 468-470 ; cesses, 
470; (1823), 470-471 ; (1824-25), 471 ; (1826- 
27), 472 ; laud system (1828), 472-475 ; (1832.33), 
475 - 476 ; (1833-1843), 477 - 486 ; survey (1843 - 
1860), 486 - .525 ; 629 - 530 ; survey results (1843 - 
1855), 525-.527, and (1843-18.82), .587-588; 
( 1856 ), .527-529 ; tillage cost and profit (1856), 
529; revision survey (1874-1881), 531-587 ; 
temporary remissions (1881 -1883), 587 ; increase 
in arable waste (1877 -188.3), 588 ; alienated lands 
(1-884), 589 ; season reports (1861 - 1882), 589-* 
594 : land revenue (1860-1883), 594; staff (1884)* 
594-596 ; alienated villages (1884), 696-597. 

Land Measurea •• 458 - 4.59. 

Land Mortgage •• 328. 

Land Revenue (1868-1882): 606., 

Lavbn4s : pack-bullock carriers, 121-122. 

Lawrence Major-tleneral (1748), 794. 
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Leather-working *. 387-388. 

Libraries; 620 . 

Lime ; 26. 

Lingiyatism and Jainism: compariBon of, 
107-108. 

Lingdyats -• strength and distribution ; Hasav’a 
life and parentage ; doctrines and practices ; com¬ 
parison of Lingdyatiam and Jainism; priest¬ 
hood, 102-115. 

liingdyat Ydnis : sec Banjigs. 

Little : Captain, Commander of an Knglish detach¬ 
ment (1790), 417. 

Local Funds : 609-611. 

Lokilbalikig : Lingiyat traders, 123 -124. 

Lunar Asterisms: 271 . 

Lunatic Asylum: 623. 

M. 

Kadag Lake : 260 - 26.3. 

HadaubhiuTi ; village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Uddhva Brdhmana ; position, names, appearance, 
houses, food, dress, omarnenta, oucupatiou, daily 
life, religion, enstoms, 56-90. 

MadhviebArya Pontiffs (1197-1883); 56-59. 

Uddigdrs : depressed classes, 218.219. 

IKadrafl : question discussed of transferring Dh&r- 
w4r to, 433 note 4. 

Magistracy: 602. 

K{(jid Khdn : Nawib o£ Sivanur (1721-1751) ;hia 
suoeess; attacked (1747) by the Mariithds; in 
Haidarabad politics; killed in an ongagement, 
794-797. 

Sakairalli : vill.age, inscriptions, 770. 

Halavdrs : husbandmen, 140. 

Malcolm : Colonel, attacked Nargund (1868), 437 • 
438. 

Malgund : village, temple, inscription, 770. 

Malik Kdfur : Ala-ud-din Khilji’s general (1294- 
1312), 402. 

Malprabha : river, 7. 

MdngS : depressed classes. See Madigdrs, 

.Mangundi : village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Mankatti : village, temple, inscriptions, 771- 

Manson : murder of Mr. (1858), 436-436, 787. 

Uantigi : village, inscription, 771, 

Mantravddi : village, inscriptions, 771. 

Manufacturers: 163 -179. 

Manure: 266-267. 

Manydrs: Mnsalmdn glass bangle-makers, 234- 
236. 

Mdr a measure, 440, 458, 478. 

Mardtba: husbandmen, 139-140; supremacy, 
(1752-1817), 443-453. 

Mardtba Bhdts : beggars, 199-200. 

Mardtba Camp : description of (1790), 417. 

Mardtba Ghivemmeut : defects of, 427 - 428. 
Markets; 357. 


Mdrdvli: hill, 4. 

Mdrwdrie ; traders, 124- 12S, 

Mdsdlars : beggars, 210.21J. 

MaSUr : village, fort, inscription, 771. 

Materials : Land History, 439 note 3. 

Maths : religious houses, .52, 765 - 757. 

Matbpatis ■■ Lingdyat beadles, 186-187- 
Medars : basket-makers, 157. 

Medleri village, reservoirs, 771 -772. 

Medur : village, temples, inscriiitions, 772. 
Mebbians ; Musalmdn trader-s, 237. 

Mercer ; Mr.,American cotton planter (1840 -1846), 
288-290 ; 368-360. 

Mevundi ; village, 772. 

Mbdrs : see Holayda. 

Middleton : Mr. J. B., .3.32 note 1, 342 note 1, 652 
note 1, 722 note 3, 764 note 2, 780 note 2, 787 
note 2. 

Minerals: 18 - 26 . 

Mines American gold and silver (1545), 448 
note 2. 

Misbrikot : survey, 521 -624, .577-681; town, 772. 
Moebigdrs ; shoemakers, 219-221. 

Moghals : Musalmdns, 232. 

Molasses making of, 884-38,5. 

Momins : Musalmdn weavers, 242. 

Monasteries: 755-757. 

Money lending 324-326, 

Monyponny •> Lieutenant-Colonel (1800), 422-423. 
Moor : Lieutenant (1792), 649, 709, 760, 772, 783, 
800-802, 

Motibennur : town, 772. 

Movements: 

Mudur : village, temples, inscriptions, 772. 
Mugad ; village, lake, 772. 

Muhammad All : Maisur general (1776), 413. 
Mukeris : Musalmdn grain-sellers, 237-238, 
Mulberry : 303-305. 

Mulgnnd : survey, 624- 625, 582 - 587 ; town 
population, temples, inscriptions, 772-773. 
Mundargi : trade centre, .3,54 ; town details, fort, 
773-774. 

Municipalities: 6il. 

Munro, Sir Thomas : occupies Dhdrwir (1817); 
reduces Sundur; points out defects in theMarAtha 
government; takes Navalguiid, Gadag, Dambal, 
Ilubli and Mishrikot; his success in South Bijdpur, 
Dolgaura, andSholdpur; the secret of his success ; 
his settlement of the conquered country ; impres¬ 
sion created by his success, 427 - 432, 

Munvalli : village, inscriptions, 774. 

Murdrirdv chief of Guti (1756), 798, 
Mursavirad •• monastery, 756-757- 
Musalmdns •• strength, distribution, appearance' 
food, dress, calling, houses, religion, communities' 
222-249, 
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Cuttnr : village, temple, inscription, 774, 
ituzaffar Jang: Haidambad ruler (1748-1751), 
794-797. 

N. 

iT&dig&rS : barbers, 187“ 188. 

IdigAmve : village, temple, inscriptionB, 774. 
!I&glik8 : dyers, 158-159, 

Jldgnur Lake: 260 . 

N&g^and : village, inscription, 774. 

Udikans : see Kaabana. 

!fdmdev Niliris : indigo-dyers, 157 ■ 158. 
'if^imdev Shimpis : tailors, 159-160. 

"dna Fhadnavis : Poona minister (1772-1800), 
414. 

ategal: village in II4ngal, temples, inscriptions, 
reservoir, 774 

aregal: town in Eon, population, temples, in. 

Bcriptiona, 390, 774-776. 

arendra : village, 417, 776. 

irgund : hill, 6 ; trade centre, 367 ; siege (1786), 

414; diaturbancea and lapse (1857-1858), 434- 

438 ; survey, 529-530; town details, population, 

:ort, temples, history,776-780, 

irsdput; village, temple, 780. 

drvekars : traders, 125. 

Walgand: hill, 4; survey, 490-492, 531-537; 
aub-divisioii details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 642 -644; 
town details, history, 406, 429, 780-782. 
avli: village, 782. 

'awdba of SAvanur (1700 -1884) ; 792 • 804. 
ewall: Major (1817), 427-429. 
ewapapers; 620., 

idgundi : villages,temples, inscriptions, 782-783. 
idnegal: village, temple, 783. 
idslungi : village, inscriptions, 783. 
ilgund : village, temple, inscription, 782. 

o. 

beli: Hubli (1547), 407. 

Sisnces; 604 - 605. 
il-presBing: 385 - 386. 
ymeiis : 60-51. 
jrnamenta ; 85.67. 

P. 

Padam SAlia : weavers, 175. 

Pagodas; 450. 

Paikiri: 448. 

FakhAUs : Musalm<ln watermen, 247- 
PAknAk Radders ; husbandmen, 142 • 143, 
PAligArS : 444 and note 1. 

Pallav ■■ dynasty (a.u. 650), 390 and note 5. 
FAuchAls : craftsmen, 159, 

PAndavS ■- HAngal (B.c, 1500), 389. 

PAnimgal; ii^ugal, 389, 

Paper-making: 388. 


Farits ; washermen, 188- 189, 

ParshurAm BbAu Patvardhan : Mar4tha Br4h. 

man general (1776-1799), 413, 417, 419. 

FArsis: 251. 

Passes: 345. 

PathAns = MusalmSns, 232, 792 note 1. 
PAtradavarns ; dancing girls, 189-191. 
PattaSAlis: weavers, 173-176. 

Fatvardhans : the (I764- 1777), 411 -413. 
PatvegArS : see Khatris. 

PatvegArS : Musalmin tassel-twisters, 242-243. 
PendhArAs ; MusalmAn labourers, 247 - 248 ; free¬ 
booters, 430. 

PinjArAs : Musalrndn cotton cleaners, 243. 
Plantains: 303. 

Plants: 35. 

Playfair = Lieutenant Colonel, E.E., 261 note 2, 
262, 263. 

Plough : a, 257, 

Police Details: 603-604. 

Post Offices : 349-350. 

FotrAjAs: depressed classes, 217. 

Pottery: .383. 

Pratham ShAkhis : see KSnva Brihmans. 
Pressing : cotton, 374, 

Prices : 338 -340, 453 and note 6, 454 and note 1, 
455 and note 1, 528 and note 1. 

Private Schools: 0 i 2 . 

Q. 

duartz Powder • lines a^d pictures of, 821 • 822, 

K. 

Radders = husbandmen, 141 • 142. 

RAgi: coarse grain, 274. 

Railways ■ 345 - 347, 650. 

Rainfall: 14-16. 272. 

Rajputs : husbandmen, 143 -144. 

Rakam : rental, 440, 441, 442, 443, 447 note 3.. 
RAmAnnjaS ; see Shrivaishnavs. 

RAnebenniir : survey, 502 - 506, 656 - 569 ; sub¬ 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 644- 
640 ; town details, 783-784. 

RAngOli : quartz powder lines, 821 -822. 

Rangrez = Mnsalman dyers, 243 - 244. 
RAshtrakutas : Hindu kings (760-973), 392, 

Rat Plague (1879) : 318. 

Rattihalli : village, temple, inscriptions, history, 
390, 412, 734. 

RAya-rekha •• a land measure, 407, 440 and note 2, 
RayatvAr : individual settlement, 466 and note 2, 
482. 

Readers and Writers; 613-614, 

Reading Rooms; 021. 

Redpowder ; making of, 387. 

Registration: 602 
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Religion : 51 - 55. 

ReeervolrB : 258 - 263. 

Rest Houses; ^48, 

Revenue ; (1792) 419 and note 2; system, 463'470; 

472-475. 

Rice: 276-277. 

Richey : Mr. J. B., 316 note 1. 

Rivers : 5 - 8, 

Rond Metal; 26 . 

Roads : 341 - 344. 

Robertson: Mr. E. P., l note 1, 277 note 1, 
298-299,305,373,806. 

Ron : sub-division details, boundaries, area, a8j)ect, 
soil, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 646 - 647 ; 
town, 785. 

S- 

Sddars: husbandmen, 145. 

Sdgarchakravartis : see Oavandis. 

Saikalgars ; Musdlman knife-grinders, 244. 

Sdlis ; Weavers, 172-178. 

Saltpetre ; making of, 388. 

Samagirs : cobblers, 221. 

Samagis : see Satdnia. 

Banadi KoravdlS : rope-makers, 162-163. 

Band: 26 . 

Bangur ; village, temples, inscriptions, 7SS. 

Sansi : action at (1776), 413, 

SArasvatS : see Shenvia. 

Barvarla BrAhmans: 96 - 97. 

SatAnis : beggars, 211. 

SAtenhalli ; village, temples, inscriptions, 785. 
SaudAgarS : Musalmdn traders, 238. 

SAvanur ; state, description, production, people, 
agriculture, capital, trade, history, land, justice, 
finance, schools, town, 410-411, 442-443, 792- 
806. 

Bavdi : village, temples, 786, 

SAve : coarse grain, 274. 

Savings: 323. 

BavvAse BrAhmans: 97. 

Schools: 612-619. 

Season Reports: 089 ■ 694. 

Servants : 183 -189. 

Shaikhs : Musalmlns, 231. 

Shakuna SAlis ; weavers, 177 • 178. 

ShAtakarni ; seo Andhrabhritya. 

Shaw : Mr, A. N., Collector : encouraged cotton 
eiperiments (1840-1842), 287 - 289 ; 368. 

Shearer : Mr. W. (1866- 1876), 296-300 : 305 -306. 
Shenvi BrAhmans : 98- 
Shepherds : 179-182. 

Shiggaon : town, 785. 

Shilvants : Lingdyat traders, 125 -126. 

Shimpis ; tailors, 159 -161. 

ShivajogiS = comb-makers, 178, 

Shopkeepers: 358. 


ShrAvanur : old name of Sdvanur, 793, 
Shringeri : old weir at, 785 - 786. 

Shrivaishnav BrAhmans : 88 -100. 

Shuddha SAlis : weavers, 175 - 177 . 

Sidenur r village, 786. 

Sigihalli :AporLmfintal farm (1831- 1836), 287- 
Silk and Cotton Goods : 375 - 377- 
Silk Worms : 42, 304 - .306. 

Sindas : north-east Dhdrwdr chiefs (1100-118( 
401. 

Sirgod : village, temples, inscriptions, 786, 
Sirur : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 
Sitikond : village, inscriptions, 786. 

Slavery: 463. ' 

Small Cause Courts: 602 . 

SmArt BhAgvatS : Deshasth Brdhmans, 90-92 
Snakes: 42. 

Soil: 254-2.56. 

Solu AppAji : Anegundi minister (1508-154 
440, 441. 

Son Ars : goldsmiths, 161-162. 

Soratur : village, temples, inscriptions, 786, 
Souter : Sir Frank, captured the rebel chief 
Narguud (1858), 437. 

Spinning : cotton, 374-375. 

Spirit Possession : beliefs and practices, seizui 
spirit-scarers, 813-817. 

Staff : Administrative, 463 -464, 

Stevenson : Colonel (1800), 421, 423, 424. 

Stones : 25-26. 

. Stone Vessels : making of, 383. 

Sub-Divisions ■■ 1 -2, 626 - 647. 

Sndi ■' village, temples, iiiscripLiens, 786. 
Sugarcane: 278 - 280 . 

Sul: village, 786. 

SulerUS ; courtesans, 192. 

SunnAgArS = lime-sellers, 120. 

Suragis '■ beggars. Sco Sat.4ui3. 

SuribAn : Mr. Manson’s murder at (1858), 787. 
Survey : 459-460 ; 486-527 ; 529-588. 

SvAmis : pontiffs, ,52-65. 

Syeds ; Musalmdns, 230-231. 

T. 

Tailang BrAhmans : 100- loi. 

TAlikoti : battle of (1565), 408, 

TAmboliS : betel-leaf sellers, 126, 240 - 241, 
Taram : classes of land, 478 aad note 3, 4; 9. 
Taras : survoy, 510 - 512, 551 - 555 ; town, 787. 
TAschis : Musalmdn kuttle-dnimmcrs, 249, 
Tegur : village, 787- 
Telegraph : 350. 

Telugn BanjigArs : traders, 126 -129. 

Telugu Oshn Amarus : traders, 129 -130. 
Temperature: 17. 

Tenures: 462. 

Thackeray : monumental obelisk of Mr., /05. 
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Is: estates, 441. 

ik: Mr. G. E., 26 note 1. 

.s : 27. 

J^e : 270. 

■working: 382. 

a (1782 -1799); besieged Nargund (1785) 414; 
war with the Marithfis (1786 - 87), 41.6 -410 ; 
war with the English and the Mar4th4a (1790 - 
92), 417-418. 

■gol Brdhmans: lOl- 
lipnr: village, 788. 

malr^T Venkatesh : E4v Bahsldur, 45 note 1, 
L9 note 1 and note 4, G66 note 2, 720 note 6, 
!9 note 1, 773 note 2, 787 note 4, 807, 813, 818 
rd 821 notes 1. 

)acoo:277-27a 

iB : 347. 

rn Sckools : 618 - 619. 
ie ; articles of, 351. 
i,de Centres : 354-3.67. 

4e Companies: 352-363. 

;derB : 115-131, 351-352. 

368 ! 33 - 35. 
malkop •• village, 788, 
koji Holkar : (1786), 415-416. 
minkatti ’• village, 788. 

Igbkadra: river, 6-6. 

u. 

void: village, temple, inscribed copperplates, 
88 *. 

,kal village, temples, inscriptions, 788. 

V. 

ccination; 623 - 624. 

.ddars = diggers, 197-198. 
denpnr ; village, inscription, 788. 
ggayds beggars, 212-213, 721. 
ishnavs : seo Midhva Brihmaus. 
isliyas : see Komtis. 

.nfaalli: village, 788. 

r4h : village, inscriptions, 788. 

rda •• river, 6. 

ikatrdv = Kargund chief (1785), 414, 
lal: Mr. G. W., 42 note 2. 
iaynagar (1333-1573): rise of, 402; wars 
rith, 403-404; kings of, 402-407; overthrow 
f, 408. 


Villages: 48. 

Village Goddesses •• Hurgnva and Dayamava, 
temples, images, worship, fair, 807 - 812. 

Village Police : 603. 

Village Schools: 6i9. 

Virdtkot; HOngal, 389. 

Vithalpant : 440 and note 3, 459 note 3, 660 and 
note 2. 

w. 

Wages : 330 - 332. 

Walton : Mr. W., cotton inspector, 298 «299, 372, 

Waste Land; 588. 

Water-supply: 8> 

Water-works: Vijayanagar, 407. 

Weeds: 35. 

Weights and Measures: 332-338. 

Wellesley; Colonel, describea tho condition of 
thediatrict (1800), pursuesDhujidhiaV4gh{1800) ; 
crosses the Tungbhadra; takes the forts of Airani 
and KA.nct)ennur; passes through H4veri and 
Dovgirl; crosses tho Varda^ arrives at SAvanur; 
defeats Dhundhia at Kundgol; passes through 
Kalas, l.akshmeshvar, and Shirhatti; takes 
Eambal and Gadag; passes through Belgaum and 
Bijipur, 421-426 j marches through Dhirwir on 
his way to Poona (1803), 426, 649, 651, 802. 

Wells ; 266 , 700 .702, 752. 

Wheat: 274-276. 

Whirlwinds : 14 note l. 

Wild Animals •• 38 - 40. 

Wiltshire : Mr. 0., 789 note 1, 790 note 1, 

Wingate : Mr- R. S., 38 note 1, 

Wood-working; 384. 

Wrestling Houses = 818-820. 

Y. 

Yajurvedis : see Kdnvaa. 

Talisirur: village, temples, inaoriptions, 788 - 789 

Yaungal: village, 789. 

Yelival : village, 789. 

Yellur: village, inscriptions, 789. 

Yemnur ; Musalmin tomb, fair, 789 -790. 

Yerguppi : village, 790. 

Yvon Mr., an English gentleman in the Peshwa’a 
service (1790), 417, 



